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TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION,  1879. 


During  the  Saratoga  meeting  of  1879,  several  matters  of  business 
were  transacted  by  the  Association  and  its  Departments.  On 
September  10,  upon  motion  of  President  Barnard,  of  Columbia 
CoUege,  a  committee  of  five  was  appointed  (after  the  submission 
of  a  paper  by  Robert  Noxon  Toppan,  of  New  York,  on  The  Inter- 
national Unit  of  Money) ,  to  consider  and  report  on  the  subjects  of 
weights,  measures  and  coinage. 

The  Chair  appointed  as  such  conmiittee.  President  F.  A.  P. 
Barnard,  of  Columbia  College ;  Robert  Noxon  Toppan,  of  New 
York ;  Prof.  William  Watson,  of  Boston ;  Francis  A.  Walker,  of 
New  Haven,  and  Prof.  Julius  E.  Hilgard,  of  Washington.  On  the 
same  day  this  committee,  through  Messrs.  Barnard,  Walker  and 
WATSpN,  reported  the  following  resolutions,  which  were  adopted : 

I.    International  Coinage. 

WherecLS^  All  the  efforts  which  have  been  hitherto  made  by 
diplomatic  correspondence  or  by  international  conferences,  to 
effect  the  unification  of  the  monetary  systems  of  the  world,  have 
signally  failed  ;  and  whereas,  such  failure  has  been  evidentl}^  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  world  is  not  yet  prepared  and  cannot  be 
induced  to  adopt  any  single  monetary  system,  no  matter  how  mani- 
fest its  merits,  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  all  those  which  use  has 
made  familiar ;  and  whereas,  the  creation  of  a  system  of  coinage 
for  international  purposes  does  not  appear  to  involve  the  necessity 
of  displacing. or  interfering  with  national  systems  already  existing, 
while,  if  established  on  a  judiciously  chosen  unit,  such  international 
system  may  blend  with  and  form  a  part  of  all  local  s^'stems  ;  and 
whereas,  the  gram  weight  of  gold,  nine^tenths  fine,  affords  a  value 
in  sufiSciently  convenient  relations  with  the  gold  coins  of  the  prin- 
cipal commercial  nations,  to  serve  as  such  international  unit; 
therefore, 

Besolved^  That  the  creation,  by  convention  between  the  leading 
powers  of  the  civilized  world,  of  an  international  coinage,  founded 
on  the  gram  weight  of  gold,  nine-tenths  fine  —  the  coins  of  such 
systems  to  bear  no  denominational  stamp  but  that  of  their  metric 
weight  —  would,  in  view  of  this  Association,  contribute  materially 
to  facilitate  the  business  of  international  exchanges,  and  would 
constitute  an  important  step  toward  the  possible  unification  of  all 
the  monetary  systems  of  the  world. 
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n.    The  Metric  System. 

Bemlved,  That  this  Association  regards  with  satisfaction  the 
growing  disposition  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  discard 
their  present  system  of  weights  and  measures  and  to  substitute  for 
it  the  simple  system  founded  on  the  meter,  now  so  widely  prevalent 
among  civilized  nations. 

Resolved^  That  the  legislative  acts  of  the  States  of  Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut  and  New  Jersey,  favoring  the  metric  system  and 
requiring  that  instruction  in  the  principles  of  the  system  be  given 
in  the  primary  schools,  and  especially  the  liberal  provision  made 
by  the  two  States  last  named  for  supplying  the  schools  with 
apparatus  for  illustrating  the  operation  of  the  system  in  practice, 
are,  in  the  view  of  this  Association,  highly  to  be  commended  and 
worthy  to  be  imitated  by  the  legislatures  of  the  remaining  States 
and  territories. 

Resolved^  That  the  bill  reported  by  the  Committee  of  Weights, 
Measures  and  Coinage  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  at  the  recent  session  of  the  46th  Congress,  providing 
that  hereafter  the  unit  of  weight  in  the  postal  service  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  fifteen  grams  instead  of  one-half  ounce  avoirdupois, 
as  at  present ;  and  also,  the  bill  providing  that  hereafter  the  metric 
denominations  of  weights  and  measures  shall  be  introduced  into 
and  made  obligatory  in  the  service  of  the  custom  houses,  for  in- 
voices expressed  metricall}',  appear  to  this  Association  to  embody 
wise  and  judicious  measures  of  preparation  for  the  future  introduc- 
tion of  the  system  into  general  use  in  the  business  of  the  country, 
and  that  as  such  they  ought  speedily  to  become  law. 

Resolved^  That  copies  of  the  foregoing  resolutions,  duly  attested, 
be  communicated  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Finance  of  the  Senate,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Weights,  Measures  and  Coinage  of 
the  House,  and  the  Governors  of  the  several  States  and  Territories. 

On  the  same  day,  the  Association  elected  as  Honorary  Members, 
Henrt  W.  Acland,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S.,  of  Oxford,  England;  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Thompson,  of  New  York ;  Miss  Elizabeth  P.  Peabody, 
of  Concord,  Mass. 

On  September  10,  in  the  Department  of  Education,  it  was  voted 
to  appoint  a  committee  to  report  upon  the  Kindergarten  Schools  of 
the  United  States.  On  the  12th,  in  the  Department  of  Social 
Economy,  on  motion  of  Mr.  J.  D.  Weeks,  of  Pittsburg,  it  was 
voted  to  appoint  a  committee  of  three  or  more,  to  investigate  the 
history*  and  present  condition  of  American  trades-unions,  and  other 
matters  connected  with  the  relations  of  labor  and  capital. 
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At  business  meetings  held  on  the  9th  and  10th  of  September,  the 
following  Report,  made  by  Professor  Wayland,  as  Chairman  of  a 
Special  Committee,  was  debated,  accepted  and  adopted : 

*'  The  Committee  to  which  was  entrusted  the  duty  of  reporting 
some  plan  for  increasing  the  efficiency  and  reducing  the  expenses 
of  this  Association,  beg  leave  to  recommend : 

1 .  That  for  the  present,  at  least,  we  cease  to  maintain  an  office, 
and  that  the  Executive  Committee  shall  meet  only  when,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  President  or  Secretary,  such  meeting  shall  be 
necessary. 

2.  •  That  the  regular  Annual  Meeting  shall  be  held,  as  hitherto,  in 
Boston,  in  January,  1880,  at  which  time  the  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation will  be  asked  to  decide  whether  we  shall  not  be  limited  in 
our  meetings  to  the  General  Session  in  September. 

3.  That  a  General  Secretary  be  appointed  to  hold  office  for  three 
years,  with  a  salary  of  $750." 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee,  held  in  Boston,  Octo- 
ber 10,  1879,  it  was  voted  to  submit  to  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Association,  in  Boston,  January  14,  1879,  the  following  proposed 
amendments  to  the  Constitution,  in  order  to  carry  out  the  vote 
passed  at  Saratoga : 

1 .  That  the  Annual  Meeting,  now  held  on  the  second  Wednesday 
of  January,  be  held  at  the  same  time  with  the  General  Meeting  for 
Papers  and  Debates. 

2.  That  the  Executive  Committee  be  reduced  in  number  to 
twenty-three,  namely  :  a  President,  ten  Directors,  five  Chairmen  of 
Departments,  a  General  Secretary,  a  Treasurer,  and  the  Secretaries 
of  the  five  Departments  ;  that  these  shall  be  called  the  Council  of 
the  Association ;  and  that,  instead  of  ten,  there  be  not  exceeding  ' 
twenty  honorary  Vice-Presidents. 

3.  That  the  Chairman  and  Secretary  of  each  Department,  with 
the  consent  of  the  President  of  the  Association,  may  appoint  such 
special  Department  Committees  as  they  may  think  best,  and  that 
the  present  Department  Committees  be  discontinued. 

4.  That  the  General  Secretary  be  elected  for  three  years,  unless 
he  resigns  or  is  removed  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  members  pres- 
ent and  voting  in  the  Council,  and  that  out  of  his  compensation  h-^. 
may  pay  the  salary  of  an  Assistant  Secretary,  who  may  also  be 
Secretary  of  one  Department. 

The  Constitution  as  it  stands,  is  as  follows : 

I.  This  Society  shall  be  called  the  American  Social  Science 
Association. 

II.  Its  objects  shall  be  classified  in  five  Departments :  the  first, 
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of  Education ;  the  second,  of  Health ;  the  third,  of  Trade  and  Fi- 
nance ;  the  fourth,  of  Social  Economy  ;  the  fifth,  of  Jurisprudence, 
in.  It  shall  be  administered  by  a  President,  ten  Vice-Presi- 
dents, a  Treasurer,  and  a  Secretary;  an  Executive  Committee, 
chained  with  general  superA'ision ;  five  Department  Committees, 
established  by  the  Executive  Committee,  charged  with  the  super- 
vision of  their  respective  departments ;  and  such  local  committees 
as  may  be  established  by  the  Executive  Committee  at  different 
points,  to  serve  as  branch  associations.  The  Executive  Committee 
shall  consist  of  the  President,  Vice-Presidents,  Treasurer,  and  Sec- 
retary, the  Chairman  and  Secretary  of  each  Department  Commit- 
tee, and  twenty  or  more  Directors,  with  power  to  fill  vacancies  and 
to  make  their  own  By-Laws.  The  President,  Vice-President,  Treas- 
urer, Secretary,  and  Directors  shall  be  chosen  annually  by  the 
members  of  the  Association  on  the  second  Wednesday  of  January, 
and  shall  hold  ofldce  till  their  successors  are  chosen.  The  Presi- 
dent, or,  in  his  absence,  a  Vice-President,  shall  be  Chairman  of 
the  Executive  Committee.  The  Chairmen  of  the  Department  and 
Local  Committees  shall  be  chosen  at  the  pleasure  of  their  respective 
committees.  Whenever  a  branch  association  shall  be  organized 
and  recognized  as  such  by  the  Executive  Committee,  its  President 
shall  be  ex  officio  one  of  the  Directors  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion, and,  together  with  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  shall  be 
entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  membership  in  that  Association. 
And  whenever  a  local  department  shall  be  organized  and  recog- 
nized as  such  by  the  Executive  Committee,  its  Chairman  shall 
become  ex  qffijdo  a  Director  and  member  of  the  parent  Asso- 
ciation. 

IV.  Any  person  may  become  a  member  by  paying  five  dollars, 
and  may  continue  a  member  by  pacing  annually  such  further  sum 
as  may  be  fixed  at  the  Annual  Meeting,  not  exceeding  ten  dollars. 
On  payment  of  one  hundred  dollars,  any  person  may  become  a 
life-member,  exempt  from  assessments.  Honorary  and  corre- 
sponding members  may  be  elected,  and  exempted  from  the 
payment  of  assessments. 

V.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  have  sole  power  to  call  and 
conduct  general  meetings,  and  to  publish  the  Transactions  and 
other  documents  of  the  Association.  The  Department  Committees 
shall  have  power  to  call  and  conduct  department  meetings. 

VI.  No  amendment  of  this  Constitution  shall  be  made,  except 
at  an  Annual  Meeting,  with  public  notice  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ments. 


THE  GENERAL  MEETING  OF  1879. 

Held   at   Saratoga   Springs^    JV.    K,  September  9-12,    1879. 


It  has  been  the  custom  of  the  American  Social  Science  Association  to  hold 
two  meetings  in  a  year,  besides  department  meetings.  The  Annual  Meeting, 
by  custom,  is  held  in  Boston  on  the  second  Wednesday  in  January.  It  is 
principally  a  meeting  for  business,  —  the  election  of  officers,  hearing  of 
reports,  etc., — but  a  few  general  papers  are  read.  The  General  Meetings 
of  the  Association  for  papers  and  discussions  have  been  held  in  different 
cities  from  year  to  year;  sometimes  in  the  spring,  and . sometimes  in  the 
autumn.  That  for  1873  was  held  in  Boston  (May  13-15);  that  for  1874, 
in  New  York  (May  19-23);  that  for  1875,  at  Detroit;  that  for  1878,  at 
Cincinnati,  and  those  for  1876,  1877  and  1879,  at  Saratoga.  The  first 
General  Session  in  1879  was  on  Tuesday  evening,  September  9,  at  8,  P.  M. ; 
and  afterward,  on  the  three  following  days,  the  General  Sessions  were 
twice,  and  sometimes  thrice,  a  day,  continuing  until  6,  P.  M.,  Friday, 
September  12,  at  which  hour  the  sessions  finally  closed.  The  Department 
of  Education  held  sessions  on  Wednesday;  those  of  Health  and  Jurispru- 
dence on  Thursday;  that  of  Social  Economy  on  Friday.  A  full  report  of 
all  that  was  read  and  said  would  fill  more  than  eight  hundred  pages  of  our 
JoumaL  The  papers  in  the  list  below  marked  *  are  printed  in  the  present 
number  of  the  Journal j — the  others  may  be  published  in  1880.  The  Proceed- 
ings of  the  Conference  of  Charities  in  Chicago,  as  printed  last  October,  cover 
more  than  two  hundred  and  thirty  pages. 

I   The  General  Session. 

TUESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  9,  1879. 

At  8,  P.  M.    Business  Meeting  of  the  Association. 

At  9,  P.  M.  Annual  Report,  by  Mr.  F.  B.  Sanborn,  of  Concord,  Mass., 
Secretary  of  the  Association. 

WEDNESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  10. 

» 

At  9,  A.  M.    Report  and  Resolutions  on  International  Coinage. 

At  10,  A.  M.  A  Paper  by  President  Portbb,  of  Yale  College,  on  Modem 
JEdueation,  its  Opportunities  and  Perils, 

At  11,  A.  M.  A  Paper  on  The  SegtUation  and  Control  of  the  Degree 
Conferring  Power  in  American  Colleges^  by  President  Barnard,  of  Colum- 
bia College. 
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*  At  11.30,  A.  M.  A  Paper  by  Prof.  A.  P.  Peabodt,  of  Harrard  Uni- 
yersity,  on  The  Voting  of  Women  in  School  Elections, 

*  At  3,  P.  M.  A  Paper  by  Prof.  S.  Wells  Willl^iis,  of  Yale  College, 
on  Chinese  Immigration. 

At  4.30,  P.  M.  A  Paper  by  Geoboe  T.  Akoell,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  on  Hu 
Manufcteture  and  Sale  of  Poisonous  and  Dangerously  Adulterated  Articles. 

*  At  8,  P.  M.  Annual  Address,  by  the  President  of  the  Association,  D.  C. 
GiLiMAK,  LL.D. 

THURSDAY,  SEPTEMBER  11. 

At  9,  A.  M.  A  Report  by  Prof.  Willlam  Watson,  of  Boston,  on  The 
Protection  of  Life  from  Casualties  in  the  use  of  Machinery. 

*  At  10.30,  A.  M.  An  Address  by  George  E.  Warikg,  Js.,  Esq.,  of  New- 
port, R.  I.,  on  The  Sewerage  of  Village  Cities,  followed  by  a  debate. 

At  3,  P.  M.  A  Paper  by  Chables  P.  Rdssell,  M.  D.,  of  New  York,  on 
The  Sanitary  Condition  of  Tenement  Houses,  followed  by  a  debate. 

At  4,  P.  M.  A  Paper  by  Chables  F.  Wingate,  of  New  York,  on  Tene- 
ment House  Seform. 

At  5,  P.  M.  Remarks  by  Prof.  Henrt  W.  Aclakd,  of  Oxford  (England), 
on  The  Union  of  Sanitary  and  Poor-Law  Administration  in  England. 

*  At  8,  P.  M.  A  Paper  by  President  Akdebsok,  of  Rochester  University, 
How  far  is  Christianity  Recognized  in  the  Common  Law  t 

*  At  9,  P.  M.  A  Paper  by  Hamiltoic  A.  Hill,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  on  The 
Place  of  the  Practical  Man  in  American  Public  Affairs. 

FRIDAY,  SEPTEMBER  12. 

At  10,  A.  M.  Papers  on  the  Emigration  of  Colored  Citizens  from  the 
South,  by  Fbedebick  Douglas,  Esq.,  of  Washington,  and  Prof.  R.  T. 
Gbeeiteb,  of  Howard  University. 

At  12,  M.  A  Paper  by  Wiluam  A.  Hoyet,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  on  Co-opera- 
tive Stores  in  England  and  America. 

At  3,  P.  M.  A  Paper  by  Willl^m  F.  Fobd,  Esq.,  of  Philadelphia,  on 
Debt-Making  and  Debt-Paying  in  American  Cities. 

At  4.30,  P.  M.  A  Paper  by  Mrs.  Obba  Langhobne,  of  Lynchburg,  Va., 
on  Colored  Schools  in  Virginia. 

At  5,  P.  M.  A  Paper  by  Robebt  P.  Pobtsb,  Esq.,  of  Chicago,  on  The 
West  from  a  Financial  Standpoint. 

n.   Department  Meetings. 

WEDNESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  10. 
Department  of  Education. 

m 

(Prof.  WrasoB  in  the  Chair). 

*  At  3,  P.  M.  An  Address  by  Prof.  W.  T.  Habbis,  of  St.  Louis,  on 
Methods  of  Study  in  Social  Science. 


)■ 
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♦  At  3.30,  P.  M.  A  Report  by  the  'Secretary  of  the  Department,  Mrs.  I. 
T.  Talbot,  of  Boston. 

At  4,  P.  M.  A  Paper  by  John  W.  Dickixson,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  the 
Massachusetts  Board  of  Education,  on  Methods  of  Education. 

At  6,  P.  M.  A  Paper  by  Prof.  Justik  Wihsob,  of  Harvard  University,  on 
College  Lihra/rieM. 

THURSDAY,  SEPTEMBER  11. 

Department  of  Jurisprudence. 

(Prof.  Watlajto  in  the  Chair.) 

At  10.30,  A.  M.  A  Paper  by  Dr.  Fsaxcii  Whabtok,  of  Cambridge,  Mass., 
on  The  Limits  of  Punishability, 

♦  At  12  o'clock.  A  Paper  by  Frbdekio  H.  Bbttb,  Esq.,  of  New  York, 
on  The  Policy  of  the  Patent  La/ws. 

♦  At  3,  P.  M.  A  Paper  by  Prof.  Theodobb  S.  Woolsbt,  of  New  Haven, 
on  The  United  States  and  the  Declaration  of  Paris, 

♦  At  4,  P.  M.  A  Paper  by  Prof.  SiifxOK  E.  Baldwin,  of  Yale  College, 
on  the  Recent  Changes  in  our  State  Constitutions. 

FRIDAY,  SEPTEMBER  12. 
Departments  of  Social  Economy  and  Finance. 

(Hon.  W.  P.  Letchwobth  in  the  Chair.) 

At  9,  A.  M.  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Social 
Economy,  Mr.  F.  B.  Sanbobn,  of  Concord. 

At  10,  A.  M.  A  Paper  by  Chablbs  L.  Bbacb,  Esq.,  of  New  York,  on  The 
Care  of  Poor  and  Vicious  Children,  followed  by  a  debate  on  Institution 
Life  for  Children. 

♦  At  3,  P.  M.  A  Paper  by  Joseph  D.  Weeks,  Esq.,  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  on 
Industrial  Arbitration. 

At  4,  P.  M.  A  Communication  from  James  Samuelson,  Esq.,  of  Liver- 
pool (England),  on  Co-operation  in  England. 

At  6,  P.  M.  A  Paper  by  R.  G.  Eccles,  Esq.,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  on  The 
Lahor  Question. 


A  few  volunteer  Papers  and  Communications  are  omitted  from  the  above 
list.     The  debates  of  the  Association  were  not  reported. 
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▲KKUAI.    ADDRESS    OF    THE    FRESIDBKT,    D.   0.   OILMAK,    LL.D.,   DBLIYEBED    IN 

SABATOGA. 

(Wednesday  Evening,  September  10,  1870.) 

« 

Ladies  and  Gbntlescen  :—  Custom  indicates  that  the  Annaal 
Address,  on  an  occasion  like  this,  should  be  devoted  to  a  review  of 
the  entire  field  which  the  Association  occupies,  or  to  some  portion 
thereof  with  which  the  speaker  is  particularly  acquainted.  Honored 
by  your  confidence,  I  shall  be  governed  by  this  usage,  and  shaU 
ask  you  to  consider  this  evening,  American  Education,  in  some  of 
its  broadest  and  freshest  aspects ;  to  look  at  the  recent  progress 
and  present  condition  of  instruction  in  this  country,  not  as  annalists, 
nor  as  statisticians,  nor  as  teachers,  but  as  citizens,  and  (without 
being  restricted  by  dates)  to  cast  your  glance  backward  chiefly 
upon  the  movements  of  the  last  ten  years,  I  need  hardly  add  that 
the  time  at  our  command  will  only  permit  us  to  take  a  bird's  eye 
view. 

WhUe  I  shall  scarcely  refer  to  other  branches  of  social  science,  I 
would  not  seem  to  be  indifferent  to  their  progress,  or  unmindful  of 
the  fact  that  education  is  but  one  of  several  forces  upon  which  the 
progress  of  civilization  depends.  We  cannot  forget  that  the  life  of 
a  nation  is  affected  by  the  territory  upon  which  it  dwells,  and  by 
natural  laws,  which  science,  with  its  skilful  hand,  is  steadily  reveal- 
ing. The  extent,  the  structure,  the  climate,  the  products,  the 
geographical  relations  of  the  United  States,  have  had  much  to  do 
in  determining  the  character  of  our  intellectual  activity.  Then 
there  are  the  subtle  influences  which  our  institutions  have  inherited 
fix)m  Anglican,  Teutonic,  Roman,  Jewish,  and  other  remote 
societies,  binding  us  by  ties  which  we  can  neither  sever  nor  detect. 
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These  natural  and  historical  conditions  govern  onr  Laws^  the  written 
and  unwritten  statutes  and  principles  by  which  public  order  is 
secured ;  our  Industries^  by  which  we  produce,  transform,  trans- 
port and  exchange  wealth ;  onr  BdigUm^  the  precepts,  doctrines 
and  rites  which  guide  our  spiritual  lives ;  and  our  Education,  the 
manifold  contrivances  which  we  employ  for  the  improyement  of  the 
mind ;  and  finally  these  four  agencies  act  and  react  upon  one 
another  with  complex  involutions,  not  easily  analyzed. 

In  selecting  the  subject  of  Education,  you  will,  perhaps,  allow 
me  to  say  that  within  the  decade  I  have  lived  in  the  East  and  in 
the  West,  in  the  North  and  in  the  South,  and  have  had  occasion  to 
visit  educational  establishments,  and  to  talk  with  teachers  and 
administrators  in  a  large  majority  of  the  States  of  the  Union ;  so 
that  while  I  do  not  expect  to  bring  forward  any  facts  which  will  be 
striking  or  novel,  I  may  hope  to  give  a  fair  exhibit  of  the  pre^nt 
condition  of  instruction  in  the  country  at  large,  and  to  indicate,  as 
-  we  pass  from  topic  to  topic,  some  of  the  tendencies  of  our  institu- 
tions, and  some  of  the  discussions  which  are  now  in  progress. 

As  I  enter  upon  this  review,  I  am  reminded  of  two  early  officers 
of  our  Association  who  are  no  longer  here  to  inspire  and  teach  us. 
One  of  them  delighted  to  discover  underlying  principles ;  the  other 
was  skilful  in  devising  methods  of  operation ;  one  was  a  humane 
philosopher,  the  other  a  thoughtful  philanthropist ;  one  was  a  pro- 
found writer,  the  other  a  skilful  worker ;  both  are  known  abroad  as 
well  as  at  home ;  both  will  be  honored  by  fiiture  generations  as 
truly  as  by  our  own ;  both  (with  a  coincidence  which  illustrates 
their  diversity  and  their  sympathy,)  were  interested  in  the  instruc- 
tion of  Laura  Bridgman, — the  one,  as  an  inquirer  into  the  origin  of 
speech, — the  other  as  a  teacher  of  the  unfortunate.  You  perceive 
that  I  refer  to  Dr.  Francis  Lieber,  and  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe, 
typical  examples  of  the  promoters  of  social  science,  whose  admira- 
ble labors  may  be  emulated,  and  whose  names  may  be  revered  so 
long  as  philosophy  and  philanthropy  walk  hand  in  hand. 

Within  the  last  decade  we  have  had  opportunities,  better  than 
ever  before,  for  ascertaining  the  facts  in  regard  to  puplic  instruct 
tion  in  this  country.  The  census  of  1870  brought  out  as  clearly  as 
the  law  would  permit  the  social  economics  of  the  United  States, 
and  exhibited  in  graphic  forms  the  prevalence  of  illiteracy,  and  the 
spread  of  knowledge.  It  is  a  matter  of  congratulation  to  us  all 
that  the  census  of  1880  is  committed  to  the  skilful  Superintendent, 
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who  did  so  well  ten  years  ago,  and  who  will  work  next  year  under 
Congressional  enactments  much  wiser  than  those  which  have  gov- 
erned any  previous  enumeration  of  our  national  resources . 

This  period  has  also  been  noteworthy  for  the  work  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education,  which  was  instituted  in  1867.  Care- 
ftilly  keeping  back  from  all  supervisory  or  authoritative  control  of 
our  institutions,  it  has  succeeded  in  bringing  together,  and  tabu- 
lating in  manageable  forms,  a  vast  amount  of  information  in  respect 
to  the  progress  of  schools  of  every  grade.  The  comprehensive  and 
cooperative  spirit  which  governed  the  organizer  of  this  branch  of 
the  Interior  Department  in  1867,  Hon.  Henry  Barnard,  was  inheri- 
ted by  the  present  commissioner,  Hon.  J.  Eaton,  who  is  entitled  to 
the  public  thanks  for  the  administrative  ability  he  has  exhibited 
under  difficult  and  delicate  circumstances. 

In  the  three  international  exhibitions  of  Vienna,  Philadelphia 
and  Paris  (and  especially  in  the  last  two) ,  a  very  fair  comparison 
could  be  made  of  the  educational  material  (books,  instruments, 
fUmiture,  buildings,  etc.,)  provided  in  different  parts  of  this 
country,  with  that  of  other  lands.  Dr.  John  D.  Philbrick,  to  whom 
the  exhibit  in  Paris  owed  its  merits,  has  made  a  very  compact  and 
valuable  statement  of  the  results  of  such  a  comparison,  upon 
twenty-one  points,  in  an  address  which  he  delivered  in  Washington 
early  in  the  present  year.* 

The  private  enterprise  of  Dr.  Barnard  in  continuing  his  American 
Journal  of  Education,  f  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  a  labor  of  love  in  the 
service  of  public  instruction,  and  the  energy  of  Mr.  Steiger  in  the 
preparation  and  publication  of  the  Cyclopaedia  of  Education,  anU 
the  supplementary  year  books,  are  deserving  special  recognition. 

The  excellent  plan  of  printing  annual  reports  of  educational 
progress,  has  also  gained  ground  within  the  last  ten  years  ;  and  a 
very  large  amount  of  experience  and  suggestions  has  been  accimiu- 
hited  in  the  publications  of  States,  cities  and  institutions.  A  more 
complete  system  of  digesting  these  returns  is  greatly  to  be  desired. 

On  the  mention  of  American  education  our  first  thoughts  turn  to 
the  common  schools,  almost  universally  prevalent ;  gratuitous,}  free 

*n.  S.  Barean  of  Education,  Circular  No.  2, 1879. 
tEspeciaUy  honored  both  at  Vienna  and  Paris. 

t  LHrtstructian  publique  est  gratuite  dana  toua  lea  itata  de  V  Union,  was  the 
motto  of  the  United  States  Educational  Exhibit  in  Paris,  1878. 
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from  church  control,  governed  by  local  officers,  and  adapted  to  all 
classes  of  the  .^people.  The  system  is  so  well  understood,  far  and 
near,  that  we  need  not  express  our  admiration  for  its  germ,  its 
growth,  its  fruit,  or  its  wide  distribution.  It  is  enough  to  say  that 
the  buildings,  books,  teachers  and  methods  are  better  now  than 
ever  before,  and  the  mechanism,  as  a  whole,  never  stood  so  firm  or 
worked  so  well.  It  was  never  more  deserving  of  the  confidence  of 
all  good  citizens.  It  is  the  rock  of  our  political  institutions.  Yet 
it  has  been  exposed  of  late,  as  of  yore,  to  assaults  from  ecclesiasti- 
cal and  financial  objection.  Those  whose  faith  requires  them  to 
hold  that  education  should  alwaj^s  be  in  the  hands  of  the  church, 
are  not  likely  to  accept  a  secular  system,  until  they  have  discovered 
that  the  voluntary  principle  may  be  as  efficient  in  the  religious 
instruction  of  the  young,  as  it  has  been  in  the  maintenance  of 
churches.  Until  the  world  agrees  with  the  observation  of  a  recent 
traveller,  that,  under  our  present  arrangements,  ^^the  people  of 
America  are  to  the  foil  as  religious  as  any  people  of  the  world,"  * 
objections  will  be  made  to  ''  Godless  schools ;"  but  every  attack, 
whether  open  or  covert,  will  be  met  and  thwarted  as  soon  as 
popular  attention  is  aroused.  New  York,  Cincinnati  and  New 
Haven  are  among  the  more  noteworthy  battle  fields  where,  within  a 
decade,  the  religious  cry  has  been  heard.  Among  them  all  the 
New  Haven  story  is  the  most  remarkable. 

So,  also,  those  who  know  the  extent  of  municipal  extravagance, 
and  feel  the  burdens  of  unjust  taxation,  have  directed  the  economi- 
cal knife  first  of  all  to  the  excision  of  high  schools  and  normal 
schools,  and  then  to  the  prohibition  of  all  studies  not  strictly  funda- 
mental, thus  bringing  on  discussions  which  were  wholesome  if  not 
pleasant,  and  which  have  led  the  school  authorities  on  the  one  hand 
to  stricter  economy,  and  the  tax-payers  on  the  other  hand  to  wiser 
liberality,  because  both  came  to  a  more  accurate  estimate  t>f  the 
American  system  of  public  instruction,  its  opportunities  and  perils. 

Besides  these  frmdamental  criticisms, — that  our  system  of  com-* 
mon  schools  is  "  godless  "  and  too  costly, — there  are  minor  criti- 
cisms made  by  friends  who  seek  its  improvement,  not  by  foes  who 
wish  its  destruction.  There  is  a  general  call  for  a  more  thorough 
system  of  inspection,  and  for  better  methods  of  examination. 
Regrets  are  heard  that  in  many  parts  of  the  country  there  is  so 
slight  a  connection  between  the  common  schools  and  the  higher 

*Sir  Geo.  CampbeU,  1879. 
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• 

institations  of  learning  ;*  and,  on  the  other  hand,  credit  is  given  to 
the  Umyersity  of  Michigan  for  establishing  a  professorship  of  Edu- 
cation. The  complaint  is  made  by  Dr.  F.  A.  P.  Barnard,  that 
teachers  are  most  inadequately  paid,  and  by  Mr.  Philbrick,  that 
their  tenure  of  office  is  so  brief.  ^'  It  is  believed,"  says  the  latter, 
'^that  the  barbarism  of  subjecting  professional  teachers  to  an 
annual  election  is  unknown  outside  of  our  country."  It  is  claimed 
that  our  graded  schools  are  adapted  only  to  average  wants,  so  that 
bright  boys  and  girls  are  kept  back,  and  the  poor  and  forlorn  are 
not  sufficiently  considered ;  Mr.  C.  F.  Adams,  Jr.,  says,  in  a  very 
suggestive  article,  that  the  great  end  of  all  school  education  is  to 
make  people  able  to  educate  themselves, — and  that  here  our  system 
fails.  The  conmion  school  does  not  impart  a  love  of  good  reading, 
nor  teach  the  scholars  how  to  read  wisely.  Mr.  Edward  Atkinson 
points  out  this  defect,  that  as  a  general  rule,  not  even  '^  elementary 
instruction  is  given  in  the  simplest  principles  that  underlie  the 
social  order  of  the  State  and  of  the  nation."t 

Instruction  in  handicrafts  is  advocated  by  the  State  Superinten- 
dent in  Maryland.  He  regrets  our  neglect  to  provide  manual 
instruction  for  those  who  are  to  be  dependent  upon  manual  labor 
for  their  support,  and  he  reconmiends  that  drawing,  "  which  holds 
the  same  place  in  industrial  as  reading  does  in  intellectual  educa- 
tion," shall  be  efficiently  taught  in  every  school ;  that  girls  shall  be 
taught  to  sew,  and  that  work-shop  schools,  after  the  Russian 
models,  be  introduced,  experimentally,  by  private  subscription,  in 
one  or  more  cities.  He  believes  that  when  this  is  done,  the  next 
step  forward  will  be  obvious. 

As  an  illustration  of  what  may  be  done  in  a  single  town  for  the 
improvement  of  schools,  the  new  departure  at  Quincy,  Mass., 
should  be  studied. 

The  most  noteworthy  administrative  change  of  the  decade  is  the 
admission  of  women  to  the  local  school  boards  in  Massachusetts, 
and  the  opportunity  afforded  them  in  the  same  State  to  vote  for 
school  officers'.  The  fhost  noteworthy  pedagogical  movement  has 
been  in  the  introdaction  of  kindergartens,  and  in  the  attention 
bestowed  upon  Drawing  and  Vocal  Music.  { 

«C.  F.  Adams,  Jr.,  p.  61. 

t  Edward  Atkinson ;  Labor  and  Capital,  p.  75. 

X  Of  the  Cincinnati  work  M.  Levasseur  said :  **  The  specimens  of  Drawing  are, 
aboTe  aU,  worthy  of  note ;  they  show  a  striking  progress  during  the  last  few  years." 
Qnoted  by  R.  C.  McCormick,  in  the  North  American  Beriew,  July,  1879. 
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One  of  the  State  officials  in  Massachusetts,*  is  persuaded  that 
the  opponents  of  free  schools  in  various  countries  are  making  an 
apparently  concerted  attack  upon  the  public  school  system  of  this 
country,  with  "an  intensity,"  as  he  says,  "which  belongs  to  a 
dying  cause,"  and  he  has  consequently  made  an  elaborate  statistical 
inquiry  into  the  influence  of  different  systems  of  instruction  upon 
crime,  pauperism,  discontent,  and  other  forms  of  social  disorder. 
While  doubting  whether  there  is  a  more  "concerted"  action  in 
assailing  than  there  is  in  defending  the  system,  we  must  admit  that 
such  studies  as  Mr.  Wright's  are  of  great  value;  and  that  it 
behooves  all  who  are  working  the  system  to  consider  well  its 
deficiencies,  and  to  accept  with  readiness  suggestions  of  improve- 
ment. It  is  well  to  be  taught  by  our  opponents,  not  less  than  by 
our  friends. 

The  common  school  system  has  had  some  severe  strains.  In  the 
factory  villages  of  New  England,  the  Irish  laborers,  who  super- 
seded, thirty  years  ago  and  more,  the  American  operatives,  have 
themselves  been  lifted  up  by  an  under  current  of  French  Canadians, 
who  are  not  inclined  to  instruction,  and  whose  children  can  only  be 
reached  by  stringent  legislation.  In  many  of  the  Western  States, 
the  common  school  system  is  intimately  connected  with  the  State 
University,  and  is  thus  submitted  to  animadversions.  In  the 
South,  the  question  of  races  forms  a  serious  obstacle  to  its  mainte- 
nance, and  it  does  not  yet  seem  certain  what  solution  will  be 
reached,  outside  of  the  large  towns.  Notwithstanding  these 
strams,  we  may  be  assured  by  the  testhnony  of  impartial  foreigners, 
as  well  as  of  our  own  citizens,  that  the  system  works  well.  One  of 
the  best  and  most  recent  American  expositors  of  its  principles, 
(President  Barnard  t)  declares  that  "the  question  should  not  be 

how  little  the  State  need  do,  but  how  much  it  can  do It 

should  omit  nothing  that  it  is  practicable  to  do,  if  we  desire  also  that 
there  may  be  a  good  government."  "  The  common  schools,"  says 
another,  {  "  are  the  one  thing  in  regard  to  which  there  is  no  division 
of  opinion  in  Anferica.  The  people  of  the  country  cling  to  them, 
and  lavish  appropriations  upon  them,  in  the  firm  belief  that  they 
are  the  ark  of  the  national  salvation." 

When  we  look  above  the  primary  to  the  "upper  schools,"  as  Dr. 

•C.  D.  Wri|?ht. 

t  Address  at  Albany,  July  10, 1879. 

t  Ifr.  C.  F.  Adams,  Jr. 
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McCosh  has  called  them  in  a  recent  paper,*  we  discover  that  there 
is  a  general  demand  for  a  more  general  or  systematic  connection 
than  now  exists  between  the  primary  school  and  the  college. 
President  Porter,  like  Dr.  McCosh,  has  repeatedly  and  eloquently 
discussed  this  need.  We  have  in  most  of  our  States  no  organiza- 
tion to  be  compared  with  that  of  the  Grerman  Gfymnaaia^  or  the 
French  Lydes^  or  even  the  English  PubHc  Schools.  Each  region 
among  us  has  its  own  establishments — here,  private  masters; 
there,  endowed  academies;  again,  preparatory  collegiate  depart- 
ment; there,  church  schools;  and  elsewhere,  high  schools  main- 
tained at  public  expense.  There  is  a  general  preference  I  think, 
for  private  eiidowments  like  those  which  for  more  than  two  centuries 
have  perpetuated  at  Boxbury  the  name  of  John  Eliot,  and  at  Hart- 
ford and  New  Haven  the  name  of  Edward  Hopkins,  or  like  those 
younger  but  not  less  vigorous  plants,  at  Exeter  and  Andover, 
which  bear  the  name  of  Phillips.  A  few  such  gifts  have  been  made 
within  the  decade,  those  for  instance  of  Sylvanus  Thayer,  at  South 
Braintree,  and  Charles  Morgan,  at  Clinton;  but,  considering  the 
attachment  of  wealthy  Americans  to  their  early  homes,  and  their 
readiness  to  erect  a  hotel,  or  a  hall,  or  an  obelisk,  in  memoriam^  I 
wonder  that  the  endowment  of  academies  has  not  been  more 
common. 

Practically,  therefore,  in  the  lack  of  adequate  endowments,  the 
voters  have  taken  the  matter  into  their  own  hands,  and  from  Boston 
to  San  Francisco,  large  towns  are  generally  provided  with  public 
high  schools.  This  leaves  the  smaller  towns  of  the  country  districts 
'^  out  in  the  cold,"  for  private  schools  of  the  upper  grades  find  it 
hard  to  live,  and  the  high  schools  of  towns  and  cities  rarely 
encourage,  though  they  sometimes  permit,  the  attendance  of  pupils 
not  resident  within  the  tax-paying  district.  Moreover,  the  public 
high  schools  do  not  always  prepare  boys  for  college,  and  are  some- 
times even  hostile  to  collegiate  instruction.  The  evil  needs  a 
remedy.  Boys  are  sent  fW>m  California  to  New  England,  a  distance 
of  three  thousand  five  hundred  miles,  to  secure  that  training  which 
might  just  as  well  be  given  at  the  Golden  Gate.  The  cost  of  send- 
ing them  to  such  a  distance,  if  expended  at  home,  would  have 
maintained  a  good  school  in  which  their  comrades,  less  favored  by 
wealth,  might  likewise  have  been  taught. 

Our  colleges  have  made  great  progress  within  the  last  few 

*  Atlas  Essays,  No.  9. 
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years,  —  most  obviously  in  their  buildings,  but  also  in  their  col- 
lections of  books  and  apparatus,  and  in  their  plans  of  study. 
There  has  been  a  remarkable  advance  in  college  architecture 
within  a  decade  —  from  Cambridge  to  Berkeley.  The  square, 
stiff  buildings,  which  Dr.  Holmes  once  called  ^^  the  muses'  facto- 
ries," still  stand  on  the  older  greens  —  but  side  by  side  are  the 
new  and  ornamental  structures  inscribed  with  the  names  of  mod- 
em benefactors.  Indeed,  at  the  East,  a  college  without  a  good 
building  is  now  as  rare  as  a  college  with  a  good  building  was  a 
few  years  ago. 

Remarkable  changes  have  been  made  in  the  courses  of  study, 
and  in  the  enforcement  of  discipline.  Cornell  University,  under 
President  White,  began  upon  a  liberal  plan,  not  unlike  that  of 
the  University  of  Virginia,  some  forty  years  before.  The  under- 
graduate department  of  Harvard  College  has  been  almost  trans- 
formed, under  President  Eliot,  into  a  Faculty  of  Philosophy,  as 
understood  in  Germany,  with  its  amplitude  of  freedom.  Yale 
College  has,  in  name  at  least,  subordinated  the  old  academic  de- 
partment to  the  more  comprehensive  Faculty  of  Philosophy  and 
the  Arts,  of  which  the  Scientific  School  was  the  nucleus.  The 
University  of  Michigan  has  done  away  with  the  class  system.  At 
Columbia,  eclectic  courses  are  proposed.  The  new  foundation  at 
Baltimore  began  on  a  free  plan.  These  are  but  examples  of  a 
tendency  generally  recognized  throughout  the  country,  to  offer  a 
choice  among  several  courses,  instead  of  a  curriculum,  to  the  can- 
didates for  a  Bachelor's  degree.  The  change  is  costly,  requiring 
more  teachers  and  more  halls,  —  but  the  gain  is  undeniable. 

Indeed,  sotne  such  modification  of  the  traditional  college  course 
has  been  required  by  the  advanced  age  of  the  students  at  admis- 
sion. Upon  students  who  are  younger  than  seventeen  or  eighteen 
years  of  age,  a  general  plan  of  study  may  be  enforced,  a  certain 
amount  of  language,  mathematics  and  science  being  a  valuable 
foundation  for  all  later  intellectual  exertion ;  but  after  seventeen 
or  eighteen  years  of  age,  marked  proclivities  and  aversions  are 
developed.  Now,  recent  inquiries  at  Harvard  show  that  the  aver- 
age age  of  admission  is  eighteen  years  and  five  months.  The 
average  age  of  the  last  senior  class  in  Columbia  was  nearly 
twenty-two  years,  at  graduation.  Moreover,  the  multiplicity  of 
subjects  proper  to  be  taught  in  a  college  is  so  great  that  they 
cannot  all  be  well  taught  to  all  scholars.   ^^  The  principle  of  eclec- 
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tive  stndy,"  says  F.  A.  P.  Barnard,  **  is  the  key  which  solves  the 
whole  difficulty." 

It  seesps  to  me  that  in  the  maintenance  of  one  curricalam  for 
yoang  men  who  are  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  twenty-two 
years,  may  be  found  an  explanation  of  two  or  three  phenomena 
with  which  colleges  were  all  familiar.  The  first  of  these  is  the 
aToidance  of  the  traditional  college  course  by  large  numbers  of 
those  who  enter  the  schools  of  law,  or  by  still  larger  numbers  of 
those  who  enter  the  schools  of  medicine ;  another  is  the  diminu- 
tion of  the  number  of  college  students  in  proportion  to  the  popu- 
lation, which  has  been  demonstrated  by  President  Barnard;* 
and  a  third  is  the  comparative  undervaluing  of  classical  studies, 
upon  which  Professor  Gildersleeve  has  lately  commented.  Many 
years  ago.  Sir  William  Hamilton  said  that  nothing  tended  to  bring 
the  study  of  Greek  and  Latin  into  disrepute  so  much  as  making 
it  compulsory  on  all. 

Technical  and  scientific  education  has  completely  won  its  place 
in  this  country, — partly  by  aid  of  generous  gifts  from  individuals, 
partly  by  governmental  aid.  Almost  every  State  has  now  one 
polytechnic  school,  at  least,  —  affording  instruction  in  pure  and 
applied  science,  often  in  connection  with  a  literary  college,  — 
often  by  itself.  Between  Cambridge  and  Baltimore  you  may 
find  such  institutions  at  Boston,  Worcester,  Providence,  Am- 
herst, New  Haven,  New  York,  Hoboken,  New  Brunswick, 
Princeton,  Easton,  Bethlehem,  [Newark]  and  Philadelphia,  and 
not  far  from  this  line  of  travel  are  the  schools  at  Dartmouth, 
Burlington,  Troy  and  Ithaca.  In  this  region,  such  schools  are 
obviously  too  numerous,  —  their  endowments  are  inadequate,  — 
their  purposes  are  not  yet  differentiated;  but  they  are  having 
an  immense  influence  upon  the  industry  and  education  of  the 
country, — affording  a  liberal  training  to  a  class  of  young  men 
who  would  not  be  attracted  by  classical  studies.  There  was  once 
danger  that  they  would  be  despised  as  schools  of  the  *^  bread  and 
butter  sciences,"  but  fortunately  the  two  oldest  colleges  of  New 
England  received  the  generous  gifts  of  Lawrence  and  SheflSeld, 
thus  affording  to  what  was  called  the  new  education,  protection 
and  dignity,  and  preventing  any  conflict  between  the  advocates  of 

•  « In  proportion  to  the  population  the  number  of  coUege  students'  is  less  than  it 
was  thirty  years  ago,  in  the  proportion  of  two  to  one,**— [Amer.  Joum.  of  Education, 
1871,  p.  438. 
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scientific  and  literary  caltore.  It  is  also  fortunate  that  the 
national  land  grant  was  made  in  terms  which  gave  free  scope  to 
enlightened  ideas,  and  made  the  schools  thas  aided  scientific  as 
well  as  technical.  In  some  cases  their  literary  activity  has  been 
noteworthy,  as  in  modem  languages  at  New  Haven,  and  in  Philos- 
ophy at  Boston.  In  industrial  training,  some  of  the  features  of 
the  Worcester  school,  under  Prof.  C.  O.  Thompson,  seem  to  me 
particularly  good,  —  and  all  the  more  noteworthy  because  that 
school  has  grown  up  without  municipal.  State  or  national  aid,  and 
because  its  principal  arrangements  are  adapted  to  any  manufac- 
turing community,  where  there  is  spirit  to  devise  and  generosity 
to  maintain  so  useful  a  foundation. 

A  suggestive  American  writer  has  recently  raised  the  questions 
whether  there  ought  not  to  be  a  higher  training  in  our  schools  and 
colleges  for  those  who  are  to  be  merchants  and  manufacturers? 
^*  Are  the  sons  of  rich  men  being  as  well  qualified,"  he  asks,  ^^  to 
know  their  true  position  and  to  save  themselves  from  wasting  their 
lives,  as  the  sons  of  the  poor  are  becoming  trained  so  that  they 
may  become  rich?  "  *  In  this  enquiry  he  is  quite  in  accord  with  a 
recent  British  writer  (Grant  Duff),  who  puts  in  a  strong  plea  for 
an  education  adapted  to  the  young  man  ^*  who  has  all  the  chances" 
in  his  favor,  —  health,  wealth,  talent,  position,  and  opportunity. 

The  name  of  University  has  been  so  misapplied  and  multiplied 
in  this  country,  that  to  recover  its  true  significance  we  must  recur 
to  old-world  usages.  There  we  shall  find  that  the  number  of  such 
institutions  is  strictly  limited,  not  infinitely  distributed,  and  that 
while  there  are  varieties  of  species,  the  type  remains.  Universities 
have  there  four-fold  functions,  —  they  confer  degrees;  they 
encourage  professional  training  (in  law,  medicine  and  theology)  ; 
they  afford  opportunities  to  pursue  scientific  and  literary  studies, 
not  professional,  beyond  the  collie  limits;  and  they  aid  in 
promoting  knowledge  by  laboratories,  observatories,  museums, 
libraries,  and  publications.  Let  us  see  how  matters  stand  among 
us,  under  each  of  these  four  heads. 

(A.)  We  begin  with  the  bestowal  of  Degrees.  Colleges  in  this 
country,  from  their  earliest  days,  have  exercised  the  right  of 
bestowing  academic  titles,  not  only  on  the  completion  of  a  course 
of  study,  but  as  honorary  distinctions,  and  that,  too,  in  Faculties 

•Edward  Atkinson,  Capital  and  Labor,  p.  48.  Cf.  Grant  DnfTs  Pleas  for  " a  boy 
who  could  have  all  the  chances."    MiscellanieSi  p.  197. 
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where  neither  students  nor  teachers  were  found ;  and  it  would  now 
be  as  difficult  to  withdraw  this  prerogative,  as  to  place  restrictions 
npon  popular  suffrage.  Consequently,  an  American  degree  is  of 
no  value  unless  the  public  know  by  what  college  it  was  given. 
Honorary  degrees  have  been  bestowed  like  counters,  not  like  coin. 
New  varieties  of  title  have  been  invented,  —  as  many  as  twenty- 
four  being  recorded  in  a  recent  official  report.  It  is  even  said  that 
ambitious  and  unsuspicious  persons  abroad  have  purchased  diplo- 
mas from  institutions  which  have  nothing  but  a  name,  vox  et 
preterea  nihil.  The  long  list  of  honors  worn  by  Hosea  Biglow, 
and  the  mock  ^'  Med.  Fac.  Catalogue  '*  of  earlier  date,  proved  to 
be  ineffective  satire.  University  distinctions  have  thus  become 
like  the  titles  of  ^^  Colonel"  and  *'  Judge,"  in  the  Rocky  mountains, 
the  last  of  which  it  is  safe  to  bestow  on  any  man  with  education ; 
the  former,  on  any  man  without.  Under  these  circumstances,  it 
seems  sometimes  as  if  the  bestowal  of  degrees  should  be  abandoned 
in  this  country ;  but,  within  the  last  few  years,  there  have  been 
signs  that  instead  of  this,  efforts  will  be  made  for  their  rehabilita- 
tion. It  has  been  proposed  that  every  writer,  affixing  to  his  name 
an  academic  title,  should  say  where  it  was  bestowed,  and  in  one 
institution,  at  least,  this  usage  has  been  followed.  Then  the 
strongest  colleges  have  determined  that  the  degree  of  M.A..  shall 
no  more  be  given  without  examination.  The  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  has  been  introduced  and  bestowed  for  the  most  part  on 
examination  only,  though  it  occasionally  appears  among  honorary 

titles. 

President  Barnard,  of  Columbia  College,  a  few  months  ago, 
presented  a  plan  for  the  rehabilitation  of  college  degrees  from 
their  present  degradation.  He  has  proposed  that  in  each  State  a 
State  University  should  be  established  (akin  in  its  form  to  that  of 
the  State  of  New  York  or  to  the  University  of  London),  charged 
with  no  duty  of  teaching,  but  empowered,  among  other  things,  to 
examine  all  candidates  for  admission  to  college,  and  all  candidates 
for  degrees ;  and,  finally,  to  confer  diplomas  under  the  seal  of  the 
university,  setting  forth  the  name  of  the  college  presenting  the 
candidate.  He  recommended  the  trial  of  this  scheme  in  New 
York,  where  a  State  University,  possessing  in  a  measure  these 
very  powers,  is  already  in  existence.  He  says  the  plan  was 
approved  several  years  ago  by  Chancellor  Pruyn,  and  afterwards 
by  Chancellor  Benedict,  but  the  chief  obstacle  to  its  adoption 
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appears  to  be  the  financial  qaestion,  —  how  to  pay  a  body  of  per- 
manent and  able  examiners.  Dr.  Barnard  looks  for  no  sadden 
success  for  his  plan,  but  hopes  for  its  adoption  in  New  York  a  few 
years  hence,  when  the  corporation,  known  as  the  Regents,  com- 
pletes its  first  century. 

Tliis  suggestion  is  an  important  one  and  may  lead  to  good 
results ;  but  I  should  be  much  more  hopeful  that  a  plan  could  be 
devised  by  which  the  strongest  and  best  colleges  of  the  country 
could  be  associated  in  a  league,  and  could  agree  upon  a  standard 
of  examination,  and  on  a  board  of  examiners,  —  to  be  paid  by 
contributions  from  each  institution  iikthe  confederacy.  We  might 
even  hope  that  some  generous  person  would  provide  for  a  Univer- 
sity Union  an  adequate  endowment.  Bad  as  false  titles  are  in  any 
case,  they  are  worst  of  all  in  the  medical  profession,  for  the  mystic 
letters  *^  M.  D."  are  supposed  to  give  the  wearer  a  right  to  prac- 
tice one  of  the  most  responsible  callings.  Everybody  knows  how 
the  title  is  won ;  nobody  has  the  power  to  stop  the  unworthy 
bestowal. 

It  is  poor  comfort,  but  yet  it  is  a  eomfort  to  learn  that  America 
is  not  the  only  country  where  such  abuses  are  prevalent.  The 
well  known  Italian  scholar,  de  Gubematis,  thus  speaks  of  the 
present  condition  of  a  land  once  world-renowned  by  its  universities 
of  Bologna,  Padua  and  Salerno. 

In  Italy,  he  says,  it  is  *^  a  vice  of  our  university  system  that  the 
adoption  of  the  title  of  Doctor  compriises  also  the  right  to  practice 
the  profession  to  which  it  belongs;  so  that  he  who  takes  his 
degree  in  medicine  to-day,  becomes  a  physician  on  the  morrow ;  he 
who  receives  his  degree  in  the  law,  has  the  right  after  three  years 
of  practice,  as  it  is  called,  but  which  in  reality  is  nothing  more 
than  having  simply  been  present  in  a  lawyer's  office,  to  pursue 
the  legal  profession.  He  who  takes  his  degree  in  philosophy  and 
philology,  is  entitled  to  establish  himself  at  once  as  a  professor  in 
an  academy  or  lyceum.  Thus  the  Italian  University,  which  is, 
properly  speaking,  neither  a  high  scientific  school  nor  an  especially 
high' professional  one,  arrogates  to  itself  the  double  privilege  of 
nominating  the  scientific  doctors,  and  of  giving  the  diplomas  for 
the  various  professions.*' 

Already  in  this  country  the  medical  profession  is  discussing  this 
evil,  and  an  association  has  been  formed  which  proposes  to  restrict 
its  membership  to  those  who  have  taken  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
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Arts,  as  well  as  that  of  Doctor  of  Medicine;  bat  before  many 
years  the  association  will  discover  that  the  degree  A.  B.  is  no 
more  trust  worthy  than  that  of  M.  D. ;  and  that  the  difficulty  in 
ascertaining  its  valae  is  quadrupled ;  for  here  are  nearly  four  hun- 
dred institutions  which  confer  the  baccalaureate,  and  not  yet  one 
hundred  that  bestow  a  degree  in  medicine. 
The  remedy  must  be  more  thorough  than  this. 
(B.)     It  is  unfortunate  that  the  professional  schools  of  this 
country  in  their  origin  were  not  considered  to  be  the  branches  of 
a  university,  but  were  private  foundations,  —  a  sort  of  associations 
for  expanding  the  opportunities  given  in  still  earlier  times  by  the 
practising  physician,  the  lawyer,  and  the  pastor.    Most  notewor- 
thy of  such  agencies  was  the  Law  School  at  Litchfield.    Even 
now,  in  institutions  where  professional  schools  are  maintained, 
they  are  rarely  regarded  as  essential  parts  of  the  foundation. 
They  are  very  different  in  the  trustee's  eyes  from  ^^  the  college 
proper ;"  they  are  '^  the  outside  departments."    Hence  they  have 
remained    almost    private    establishments.      Pupils    have    been 
received  without  examination,  and  without  being  asked  for  their 
college  diplomas,  and  they  have  been  graduated  without  adequate 
tests  of  their  proficiency  made  by  impartial  examiners.    It  is  a 
wonder  that  under  so  bad  a  system  the  results  are  not  worse,  and 
that  the  bar,  the  clergy,  and  the  medical  faculty  stand  so  high 
-  and  include   so  many   who    rank  with  the  foremost  of  other 
countries. 

Already  changes  are  in  progress.  The  Medical  Faculty  in 
particular,  where  the  evil  of  imperfect  education  has  been  most 
obvious,  is  under  constant  discussion.  Harvard  led  the  way  in 
reform,  and  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  is  following  with  fun- 
damental improvements.  A  league  of  medical  colleges  has  been 
formed  for  mutual  support  in  the  promotion  of  better  plans. 
Three  or  four  of  the  Law  schools  have  made  great  improvements 
ui  their  organization.  In  the  schools  of  Theology  there  has  been 
less  ground  of  complaint,  but  an  interesting  question  has  been 
recently  raised. as  to  whether  there  is  a  *^  non-sectarian  theology" 
which  a  university  should  teach.* 

If  any  one  will  compare  our  American  programmes  with  the 
German  methods  of  promoting  law  studies,  as  sketched  by  Von 
HoltzendorfiT  in  a  recent  communication  to  this  Association,  or 

•See  The  Nation  for  July  and  Angust,  1879. 
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miiHh  the  Eoropean  ibci(2hk1s  of  crlrwrggnTig  ^brsesMoSy,  as  fetched 
bf  Dr.  BOIfBtgs.  he  vil!  noft  lie  snrpvMd  t&iJt  tdlae  ISrsC  otteruioe  of 

A  dMSii!i42iz£:^Bed  LoQ)  jfoti  stsr^eoBt  to  mm.  AnuesifcasLf.  caBculI  t  intio- 
^■ccd  to  fc'^^^  wk:  s  savdsKfiC  dgnn,  niirf  Aftiiftifli  of  Aapirrikgjm  degrees, 
or  tEuft  a  jOEEng  grmioalte  frofzn  ttloe  Usftcd  StLxSesy  sttroo^  in  the 
posBCssoQ  of  Ms  liipkxma.  ^  iisrls  tfoft  dbemsaeiQilt  siosost  a  matter 
of  in&tile  aaK>og  teaffliiiPtf!&  sntfi  stoieolis  cm  a  Gemm  cmrrersitT.'** 

Eitfi&wmea!^  for  pvtQifes^ocLs!  ciiaies&knL  will  '^cicMy  ianigorate 
these  9G&oo{Sv  t£iiocsgt&  too  rnrpe&i  nsoostl  luKt  be  expected  finofn 
tbc^  Strmgent  leg^IjotiTe  eoaetiQiSTits.  pa^^eozhr  cm^brced, 
woesM  do  Bfiore.  Tlte  imcted  sctLiao  of  co^eges  xnd  iimhnersltses 
woaEd  be  the  mos^  efficient  of  mEI  aseccxes. 

fC.)  Tboe  has  been  witihiii  the  decade  a  Tcnr  coo^'ienbEe 
prugRsss  in  o^ortiXEHt2es  for  ^ratioaifte  nocL-p-r€<&9i^QQaIl  mstrcaefiion. 
Hie  wxrst  i?  eiearij  rcrQigTiizei<i  in  tlhe  offiiijl  nztterazDces  wMeh 
liaire  been  mjiie  at  Cambrt'ife^  Xew  HaTeou.  Xeir  Toc^  Rrinceton 
aod  B^tfmiQve.  XTuftTrtiznatefv  manr  ceCIeses.  wMc^  aire  too  fee^lr 
cndo«red  fir  t&or  appF09.<date  wock*  aire  ea^itemTotmiZ  to  retain  a 
eoospaosy  of  pczpHs  as  gradc&ate  stia2«!xt3^  Beet  tS&ere  are  noG  jet, 
in  t&e  ecufire  natDon.  pro^easocs  eooci;^  who  are  free  ^s€  wnira^tx 
wask  hi  JosttiactLQO  frocn  oo^Iegiate ;  n^or  ftzibis  ent^ctr^  QiKjr  aJeiioate 
acr&zuz<>iBiie&LSs  to  encocEraize  t&e  gro«t&  of  sodiL  a  eLicss  of  teadJKis. 
Is  OS  ni!>  w^Grier  t&:^  t&ie  nciMber  of  pcc^^^lessQirs  who  wtoiiLJ  be 
seLeetai  b j  t&ose  vce&iii^  m  tLeEr  own  <itff»2rtin)esus.  as  cxcep- 
tkiOfsIlT  li!itef<i  &W  nnlierstrr  vocik.  it$  mod  lars:e ;  ftjc  enss  in  G«r- 
■L&aj.  m]Ci«s  jfemiLe  of  all  lasfM  m  tine  piroiiciet^^Q  of  letBTHMd  men, 
t&e  same  wanit  lb  acki&ii>«ilei'%ed.  In  Iq&Ht.  we  are  te&i  br  de 
GabesTHsiSBj  tfcat  it  w^><xL*i  be  ELarilT  iKKsi^le  to  fei»i  tJbe  rei^jTiSsftc 
^vrjf^asex%  eren  if  tie  namber  of  cta^nerjt'iw*  w>«e  int«inK<ti  ooe 
haSf -r :  and  bL  Fnrg^aHTyi,  wben  K?^  03d&4nl  aspi  CiJ2!.^}i:£e  needed 
to  m  tfwir  ^r^fiCseoFstlps  in  a  bcam:&  of  P-LlIok-igT.  we  were  to5d 
tflLbS  ti&ere  was  bisa  ooe  man  wiiuise  ae^LievvsiiiiiiS  ga^i^  h-'a  a  cLiia 
to  «i^:i)«r  (rfiair.J 

If  hMs  is  so  in  o&i  oiTczstrieSv  mcDcb:  mxDire  s$  it  tsrse  in  tibe  mew. 
We  naaj  fed  a  renneiix.  firsc,  in  tbe  ess^^L^iiawtit  of  graiioate 
scfcijisHrscipu  xsfi  tfell'^w-siiipu^  br  whi^:^  si;j««r:«:c  srii'DiLjjrs  bmit  be 
dsseoT^red.  enioacLniiseiJ.  'iiscf pca^sd  ami  pc^MQ^ai :  acni  seccoi  in 
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making  the  career  of  a  professot  more  attractive,  particularly  in  his 
advancing  years,  by  increasing  emolaments,  or  perhaps  by  a 
plurality  of  salaries,  or  better  yet,  by  the  certainty  of  official 
tenure,  and  the  expectation  of  a  pension.  A  distinguished 
German,  invited  not  long  ago  to  this  country,  hesitated  to  accept 
a  large  salary  among  us,  in  place  of  his  smaller  stipend  at  home, 
because  the  position  of  professor  in  Germany  is  so  secure  and  so 
pleasant,  and  because  in  case  of  his  early  death  his  family  would 
receive  some  governmental  support. 

(D .)  In  the  encouragement  of  research,  by  which  I  mean  literary 
as  well  as  scientific  investigation,  our  colleges  as  corporations  have 
done  but  little,  though  connected  with  them  have  been  investiga- 
tors of  original  power,  and  world-wide  repute ;  men  whose  names 
will  always  be  honored  in  the  annals  of  science  and  letters.  Some 
of  the  best  professors  have  been  so  absorbed  by  attention  to  the 
work  of  instruction  and  discipline,  that  they  have  had  neither  time 
nor  strength  for  independent  research.  Funds  for  printing  have 
not  always  been  at  the  command  of  those  who  would  have  been 
qnickened  by  them ;  the  libraries  have  been  small ;  the  instru- 
ments of  precision  but  few;  the  laboratories,  too  often  merely 
places  for  the  preparation  of  lectures.  All  this  is  now  changing ; 
but  to  make  provision  for  research,  on  a  university  scale,  requires 
enormous  expenditures,  —  sums  far  beyond  what  have  yet  been 
provided  either  in  the  oldest  or  the  newest  foundations.  One  of 
the  best  indications  of  progress  is  a  list  of  apparatus,  —  the  seed 
com  firom  which  a  harvest  may  come, — just  published  by  the 
Library  of  Harvard  College,  indicating  what  instruments  are  now 
available  in  different  parts  of  this  country  for  the  use  of  those  who 
wish  to  engage  in  exact  and  delicate  investigations  in  physics. 
For  literary  research,  compare  the  opportunities  now  enjoyed  at 
Harvard,  Yale,  Brown,  and  Cornell,  with  the  college  libraries  of 
fifty  years  since,  when  '^  the  best  selected  and  most  valuable  in  the 
United  States  "  numbered  thirty  thousand  volumes.* 

From  the  subject  of  Universities,  let  us  pass  to  that  of  the 
Education  of  Women.  Long  ago  their  place  was  won  among  the 
teachers  of  public  schools,  and  provision  was  made  in  most  of  the 
States  for  their  liberal  instruction  in  Normal  Schools.  Medfcal 
Schools  have  also  been  opened  for  their  exclusive  benefit,  and 
Training  Schools  for  Nurses  (of  which  the  Connecticut  School  takes 

*  President  Quincy;  Report  of  Harvard  CoUege.    1830. 
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the  lead,)  are  now  connected  more*  or  less. closely  with  several  of 
the  best  hospitals.  Schools  of  Design,  of  Decorative  Art,  and  of 
the  Fine  Arts,  are  open  to  them  as  freely  as  to  men.  There  is  an 
excellent  organization  for  the  promotion  of  Home  Studies,  and  a 
system  of  examinations  for  certificates,  maintained  by  Harvard 
College,  with  nsefhl  resalts.  But  this  is  not  near  all  that  has  been 
called  for  and  attempted  in  the  education  of  women.  A  strong 
demand  for  opportunities  of  liberal  culture  in  the  fundamental  arts 
and  sciences  has  been  heard  in  every  part  of  the  country,  and  the 
question  has  been  earnestly  discussed  whether  the  existing  colleges 
for  young  men  should  be  open  on  equal  terms  to  young  women,  or 
whether  in  some  other  way  their  requirements  should  be  met.  In 
some  places  the  question  is  still  mooted ;  in  others,  it  has  been 
settled,  for  the  time  at  least,  by  inviting  young  women  and  young 
men,  upon  the  same  terms,  to  the  same  class-rooms  and  laborato- 
ries ;  elsewhere,  particularly  in  some  of  the  oldest  colleges,  the 
feeling  is  strong,  and,  I  think,  increasingly  strong,  against  the 
admission  of  women,  and  what  is  called  co-education  meets  vehe- 
ment opposition.  Meanwhile,  the  question  is  settling  itself  by  the 
generous  donations  which  Vassar,  Wells,  Smith  and  W^llesley 
Colleges  have  received.  Still  another  such  foundation  is  projected 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Philadelphia,  and  there  are  other  kindred 
institutions  less  conspicuous  than  these  typical  foundations,  but 
pursuing  substantially  similar  paths.  The  most  recent  movement 
is  the  offer  of  collegiate  instruction  to  young  women,  unofficially, 
by  the  teachers  of  Harvard  College  acting  in  their  individual  ca- 
pacity, and  without  the  public  sanction  of  the  authorities — a  plan 
which  in  its  aim  and  methods  is  quite  accordant  with  that  of  Girton 
and  Newnham  Halls  in  Cambridge,  Old  England,  and  will  be 
watched  with  lively  interest. 

The  result  of  all  these  movements  cannot  yet  be  estimated,  but 
a  carefhl  and  suggestive  study  of  their  tendency,  particularly  with 
relation  to  special  colleges  for  women,  was  given  a  short  time  since 
at  Northampton,  by  the  President  of  Harvard  University,  and 
about  the  same  time,  with  reference  to  co-education,  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  Columbia  College. 

The  care  of  the  neglected  and  unfortunate  has  never  appealed 
more  strongly  than  now  to  the  intelligent  efforts  of  teachers. 
Though  the  blind  are  not  taught  to  see,  the  mute  are  taught  to 
speak,  and  their  education  may  be  carried  in  the  National  Deaf 
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Mate  College  at  Washington,  under  Dr.  Gallaudet,  almost  as  far, 
Professor  Henry  said  quite  as  far,  as  is  common  in  colleges  for 
those  who  are  not  thus  afflicted.  The  collection  of  books  printed 
for  the  blind,  with  embossed  type,  by  the  Louisville  house,  was 
pronoupced  at  Paris  the  most  complete  ever  seen  in  Europe.* 
Churches  have  never  been  more  active  than  now  in  efforts  to  reach 
the  vicious  and  neglected  children  of  cities.  Large  numbers  are 
yearly  taken  away  from  their  surroundings  and  placed  upon  good 
farms  in  the  West.  There  is  a  strong  tendency  to  insist  upon  as 
near  an  approach  as  possible  to  family  methods  in  the  care  of 
orphan  asylums,  reformatories,  and  other  assemblies  of  children, 
in  place  of  the  congregate  system,  which  has  been  chiefly  advo- 
cated because  of  the  Inexpensiveness  of  its  methods.  In  the  city 
of  Hartford,  a  fund  left  by  David  Watkinson,  many  years  ago,  for 
the  trial  of  the  family  system  on  a  plan  akin  to  the  Rough  House 
at  Hamburg,  or  the  agricultural  colony  at  Mettray,  has  accumu- 
lated to  such  an  amount  that,  in  all  probability,  the  experiment 
will  ere  long  be  instituted. 

Special  attention  should  be  called  to  a  most  satisfactory  attempt 
to  provide  the  IVeedmen  with  an  education  adapted  to  their  special 
requirements,  which  is  in  progress  under  General  Armstrong,  at 
Hampton,  Ya.,  one  of  the  most  sensible  and  vigorous  institutions 
among  several  which  have  been  founded  for  the  training  of  African 
teachers.  Recently  the  United  States  Government  has  sent  to 
Hampton  a  company  of  previously  untutored  Indians  to  share  in 
the  advantages  of  the  normal  school,  and  the  success  of  General 
Armstrong  and  his  colleagues  in  teaching  them  has  been  so  great 
that  a  second  educational  colony  is  to  be  formed,  under  the 
anspices  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  at  Carlisle  Barracks, 
in  Pennsylvania. 

Physical  education  has  made  much  progress.  The  establishment 
of  parks  near  most  large  towns,  (influenced  in  no  small  degree  by 
Olmsted's  excellent  work  in  New  York,)  the  ease  with  which  the 
mountains  and  the  sea  shores  can  be  reached  in  warm  weather,  the 
introduction  of  athletic  sports  for  young  women  and  young  men, 
even  in  remote  rural  districts,  as  well  as  in  large  tov^ns ;  the  estab- 
lishment of  gymnasiums  in  colleges ;  the  rivalry  with  the  rifle,  in 
such  contests  as  at  Creedmoor ;  improved  cooking,  most  obvious  on 

*Hon.  R.  C.  McCormick,  North  AmericaB  Review,  July,  1879. 
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long  lines  of  trayel ;  better  Tentilation  and  drainage  in  schools  and 
dwellings, — are  all  telling  opon  the  bodily  welfare  of  oor  people. 
The  long,  lank,  typical  Yankee  is  disappearing.  Professor  Hozley, 
in  his  first  speech  in  this  country,  expressed  his  sorprise  in  finding 
the  American  women  so  hale  and  hear{y,  and  a  still  more  recent 
Scotch  traveller  tells  a  story  of  his  friend,  a  member  of  Parliament 
for  Paisley,  who  was  anxions  when  he  reached  Chicago  t#  see  a 
typical  American.  At  last  he  foand  a  man  who  exactly  came  op 
to  his  ideas.  ^^  Hare  yoo  been  long  here?"  was  the  question. 
'^  Na,''  was  the  answer,  ^^  I  am  jist  a  aK>nth  firae  Glasca." 

Various  questions  have  arisen  within  the  last  ten  years  as  to  the 
proper  influence  of  the  national  government  in  promoting  ednca- 
tion,  the  more  important  of  which  are  these  three :  the  maintenance 
of  a  United  States  Commissioner  and  Bureao  of  Education ;  the 
expediency  of  founding  a  national  university,  and  the  disposal  of 
the  public  lands  for  the  promotion  of  education. 

The  first  of  these  questions  seems  to  be  settled  by  general  con- 
sent. There  is  a  wide-spread,  if  not  nnanimoos,  recognition  of 
the  value  of  a  Bureau  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior  to  collect 
and  disseminate  information  respecting  the  state  of  public  instrac- 
tion,  and  of  all  the  agencies  employed  for  its  promotion. 

As  to  the  second,  there  seems  to  me  an  equally  wide-spread 
belief  in  the  inexpediency  of  founding  a  national  nniversity,  nnder 
the  general  government.  President  Eliot's  remarks  opon  this 
matter  gave  expression  to  the  views  of  many  others. 

The  disposition  of  the  public  lands  for  educational  objects  is 
still  under  debate.  The  cational  scientific  and  technical  schools, 
provided  for  by  the  Morrill  bill  of  1862,  have  presented  strong 
claims  for  increased  endowments ;  while  the  need  of  financial  aid 
to  enable  the  Southern  States  to  maintain  and  perfect  their  systems 
of  common  schools,  has  been  ably  advocated  by  Senator  Hoar,  and 
has  received  quite  general  approbation.  His  repeated  efforts  to 
secure,  for  the  benefit  of  Southern  education,  a  certain  part  of  the 
income  derived  from  the  sale  of  public  lands,  have  not  yet  reached 
a  result ;  but  whenever  they  have  had  fair  consideration  in  Con- 
gress, they  have  commanded  the  support  of  enlightened  men.  His 
proposals  have  not  looked  to  the  establishment  of  a  national 
system  of  education  but  only  to  the  support  of  State  systems.  It 
seems  to  me  tLat  now  the  currency  question  is  so  nearly  settled 
no  interest  is  more  pressing  than  that  of  Southern  education ;  and 
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I  know  of  no  plan  so  feasible  for  its  promotion  as  that  of  Mr. 
Hoar's. 

While  it  seems  wise  that  the  general  government  shonld  go  as 
far  as  justice  will  permit  in  encouraging  the  Southern  States  to 
promote  a  good  system  of  public  instruction,  it  will  never  be 
forgotten,  under  the  leadership  of  Senator  Hoar,  that  local  and  not 
national  responsibility  has  made  the  education  of  the  Northern  and 
Western  States  so  good,  and  that  'there  would  be  danger  in  trans- 
ferring to  Congress  powers  now  exercised  in  this  matter  by  the 
Legislatures  of  StiCtes.  There  is  reason  to  dwell  upon  this  point, 
because  the  advocates  of  the  opposite  view  are  more  numerous  and 
outspoken  than  formerly.  For  example,  a  recent  examination  of 
National  Education  in  Europe,  by  Dr.  Bennett,  of  Syracuse  Uni- 
versity, concludes  by  saying :  ''  We  are  rapidly  approaching  an 
era  in  our  history  when  the  question  of  a  truly  national  education 
must  be  pressed  upon  us  for  solution.  Already  is  the  agitation 
begun.  The  wonderfbl  diversity  of  facility  for  obtaining  an  educa- 
tion in  different  parts  of  the  United  States,  is  a  most  serious 
hindrance  to  the  realization  of  a  true  and  genuine  national  homo- 
geneity and  unity." 

While  Congress  has  hesitated  to  act,  it  is  most  fortunate  for  the 
South  that  the  munificence  of  George  Peabody,  wisely  administered 
by  Dr.  Barnas  Sears,  has  been  so  efficacious  in  encouraging 
educational  activity.  The  reports  of  the  Peabody  Trustees  exhibit 
most  clearly  what  may  be  done  by  external  pecuniary  aid  to 
strengthen  and  develop  the  system  of  instruction  devised  and 
maintained  by  local  responsibility.  Few  agencies  for  good  have 
been  so  potent  and  so  qtiiet  as  the  Peabody  Fund,  which  encourages, 
instead  of  stifling,  the  exertions  of  the  community  through  which 
its  beneficence  operates. 

It  is  not  easy  to  indicate  the  extent  of  American  infinence  in 
promoting  education  in  other  countries,  —  but  it  is  not  difficult  to 
trace  in  the  modem  school-laws  of  England,  the  study  of  Ameri- 
can experience,  —  as  the  speeches  of  Bright  and  Forster,  and 
many  other  statesmen  will  testify ;  and  certainly  in  South  Amer- 
ica there  have  been  wise  men  who  have  looked  with  care  at  what 
we  are  doing.  American  missionaries  have  planted  American 
colleges  beyond  the  confines  of  Christendom,  in  several  places. 
Still  more  remarkable  is  the  action  of  the  Chinese  and  Japanese 
govemmentSy  in  sending  numbers  of  choice  young  scholars  to  be 
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trained  in  our  schools  and  colleges,  —  and  in  inviting  snch  men  as 
Dr.  Martin  to  Peking,  and  Dr.  Murray  to  Tokio ;  the  former  as  a 
professor,  and  the  last  named  as  a  school  administrator,  to  aid  in 
the  introduction  of  occidental  knowledge. 

Dr.  Philbrick,  in  a  recent  address,  has  enumerated  five  particu- 
lars in  which  he  thinks  European  nations  are  avowedly  disposed 
to  follow  American  experience ;  in  the  maintenance  of  a  Bureau  of 
Education,  for  the  collection  and  diffusion  of  information ;  in  the 
gratuitous  provision  of  instruction ;  in  separating  public  schools 
from  sectarian  or  ecclesiastical  control ;  in  looking  to  local  taxa- 
tion for  financial  support,  and  in  providing  liberally  for  the  higher 
education  of  women.  He  has  also  frankly  pointed  out  those 
peculiarities  of  our  system,  in  which  he  thinks  that  we  are  exposed 
to  European  criticism.  Most,  if  not  all  these  criticisms  have  also 
been  made  by  our  own  citizens,  and  have  been  alluded  to  in  the 
previous  discussions  of  this  paper. 

There  have  been  some  noteworthy  attempts  to  formulate  the 
principles  of  public  instruction  in  such  a  way  that  foreigners,  un- 
acquainted with  ou?  political  aims,  might  understand  our  views. 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned  a  large  number  of  papers  pre- 
pared for  the  Japanese  minister  in  V^'ashington,  and  published  by 
him,  nearly  ten  years  ago, — and  a  more  recent  statement,  published 
by  the  Bureau  of  Education,  and  reprinted  in  the  American  Edu- 
cational Catalogue  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1878. 

The  establishment  of  Summer  Schools  is  an  interesting  educa- 
tional movement.  The  exigencies  of  our  climate,  in  the  Atlantic 
and  Valley  States,  require  the  suspension  of  ordinary  mental 
tasks  for  a  long  period  in  the  summer,  and  the  constantly  increas- 
ing facilities  for  access  to  the  sea  side  and  the  hill  side,  encourage 
large  assemblies  in  favorite  resorts.  Hence,  very  naturally,  partly 
for  entertainment  and  partly  for  intellectual  profit,  schools  have 
been  devised  for  the  supplemental  instruction  of  teachers  and 
others  who  are  "  off  in  vacation."  During  this  present  season. 
Harvard  College  has  maintained  its  summer  schools  of  Botany  and 
Chemistry  in  Cambridge ;  the  fame  of  Emerson,  Alcott,  and  their 
colleagues,  has  brought  to  Concord  scores  of  thoughtful  people 
interested  in  the  abstract  study  of  Philosophy ;  Martha's  Vineyard 
has  had  its  schools  of  literature  and  science ;  the  Sauveur  schools 
of  modem  languages  have  been  held  in  three  college  towns ;  and 
the  ^^  Biblical  Park,"  at  Chatauqua,  has  attracted  its  usual  throngs. 
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The  excursions  of  the  Appalachian  Club,  though  not  scholastic, 
have  an  educational  character  quite  worthy  of  mention  in  this  con- 
nection ;  and  at  the  opposite  extreme,  the  philanthropic  transfer 
of  poor  children  from  the  largest  cities  to  the  country,  is  another 
phase  of  this  tendency,  quite  as  commendable  as  any  that  have 
been  named.  The  difficulty  of  maintaining  a  summer  school  at 
Penikese  was  too  great  to  be  readily  overcome,  but  Professor  A. 
Agassiz,  since  his  father's  death,  has  been  rendering  a  still  greater 
service  to  •science  by  the  maintenance  of  a  private  zoological 
laboratory  near  Newport ;  and  in  the  same  spirit,  the  Chesapeake 
Zo6logical  Laboratory  has  been  for  two  years  maintained  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Fortress  Monroe.  The  summer  expeditions 
of  Professor  Marsh  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  with  parties  of  Yale 
students/  that  of  Professor  J.  D.  Whitney,  of  Harvard,  to  Colo- 
rado ;  of  Professor  Shaler  to  the  Southern  Parts  of  the  Appalachian 
system ;  and  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  to 
famous  mining  districts,  deserve  mention  here,  not  so  much  for 
their  scientific  as  for  their  educational  significance,  — though  both 
are  noteworthy. 

Learned  societies,  based  upon  the  style  of  the  Royal  Societies 
of  European  capitals,  like  academic  degrees,  have  not  flourished  in 
this  country,  and  have  gradually  assumed  more  and  more  of  a 
local  and  popular  character,  —  which  means  that  they  are  less 
national  and  less  exclusively  scientific.  It  is  too  soon  to  prog- 
nosticate what  will  come  from  the  institution  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences,  or  to  say  whether  its  organization  is  as 
good  as  that  of  its  elder  sisters,  the  American  Academy  and  the 
American  Philosophical  Society.  But  there  is  evidently  an  increas- 
ing tendency  to  form  societies  with  limited  membership  for  the 
discussion  of  special  subjects.  Thus  the  medical  profession  has 
its  neurological,  its  ophthamological,  its  gynecological,  and  its 
otological  associations  ;  the  Oriental  Society  which  used  to  main- 
tain its  classical  section,  now  sees  a  special  Philological  Associa- 
tion in  active  operation ;  the  mining  engineers,  and  the  architects, 
and  the  officers  of  the  navy  have  their  assemblies  for  scientific 
meetings ;  societies  for  promoting  local  historical  research  are 
multiplying,  and  so  are  art  associations,  —  and  many  other  forms 
of  intellectual  cooperation  and  instruction.  I  have  only  meant  to 
give  examples. 

One  of  the  most  encouraging  features  of  Education  in  this  country 
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is  the  recognition  which  is  given  every  where  to  science.  We 
have  had  among  us  no  controversy  of  a  serious  sort  between  the 
advocates  of  literary,  and  those  of  scientific  training ;  nor  has 
there  been  any  wide  spread  apprehension  among  religious  people 
that  the  study  of  nature  and  of  nature's  laws  would  tend  to  irrelig- 
ion.  All  our  colleges  made  early  provision  for  scientific  studies, 
and  with  the  growth  of  science  and  the  increase  of  means,  have 
provided  still  more  liberally  for  such  pursuits;  while,  among 
schools  of  lower  grade,  the  admirable  text  books  prepal'ed  by  Gray, 
Dana,  Guyot,  and  other  foremost  men,  have  encouraged  and  devel- 
oped a  love  of  observation  and  a  power  of  reasoning  in  respect  to 
the  visible  world  and  its  unwritten  laws,  from  which  will  come 
greater  and  higher  results  than  any  yet  known. 

Mention  must  be  made  of  the  munificence  of  wealthy  Americans 
in  founding  schools,  endowing  colleges  and  universities,  aiding 
hospitals,  constructing  libraries  and  public  museums,  —  and,  in 
innumerable  conspicuous  and  hidden  generosities,  endeavoring  to 
promote  the  culture  of  their  times.  The  world  has  never  seen 
such  spontaneous  and  liberal  contributions  from  individuals,  as 
those  which  have  been  bestowed  by  Americans  on  the  institutions 
of  science  and  education.  I  do  not  know  of  one  such  gift  which 
has  been  misapplied ;  I  know  of  scores  which  have  quickened  and 
strengthened  good  old  foundations,  and  of  scores  which  have  pro- 
vided for  wants  that  could,  in  our  governmental  system,  be  reached 
in  no  other  way  than  by  private  liberality. 

The  growth  of  libraries,  and  of  public  museums  of  the  fine  arts, 
has  been  most  remarkable  within  the  last  decade.  In  regard  to 
libraries,  an  exhaustive  report  has  been  printed  by  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Education,  and  a  similar  report  is  understood  to  be 
nearly  ready  on  the  subject  of  Art  Museums  and  Education.  For 
admirable  catalogues  and  literary  bulletins,  tending  to  make  eveiy 
library  in  the  land  more  use  Ail,  the  country  is  greatly  indebted  to 
Professor  J.  Winsor,  lately  of  the  Boston  Public  Library,  and  now 
of  Harvard  College.  There  are  now  many  institutions  in  the 
country  where  the  miserly  theory  of  the  public  library  has  given 
way  to  the  laboratory  theory,  —  and  where  the  managers  are  gov- 
erned by  the  sentiment  which  actuated  Mr.  Panizzi,  —  a  sentiment 
worthy  to  be  written  in  every  great  reading  room. 

I  look  with  great  interest  upon  the  educational  aspect  of  the 
Spelling  Reform  Association,  which   has   already  enlisted   the 
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co5peration  of  the  foremost  students  of  English  philology  in  this 
land,  and  in  Great  Britain, — MtUler,  Sweet,  Skeat,  Sayce,  Morris, 
among  the  English ;  —  Whitney,  Child,  March,  Trumbull,  Halde- 
man,  Lounsbary,  among  the  American  philologists.  Its  members 
do  not  look  for  rapid  changes  in  the  common  orthography,  but, 
under  the  guidance  of  most  competent  leaders,  they  are  pointing 
out  the  absolute  lack  of  system  which  now  prevails,  the  advantages 
of  reform,  and  the  methods  by  which  a  correct  usage  may  be 
determined.  "Already,"  says  Professor  William  D.  Whitney, 
"  there  are  few  in  our  community  deserving  the  name  of  scholar, 
who  do  not  confess  that  a  historical  spelling  is  in  principle  inde- 
fensible, that  it  has  no  support  save  in  our  customs  and  prejudices." 
"  So  far  as  phonetic  instruction  is  concerned,  the  best  help,"  says 
Prof.  March,  '^  has  come  from  the  pronouncing  alphabet  of  Dr. 
Edwin  Leigh,  that  ^  patriot  scholar.' " 

Similar  activity  is  shown  by  the  Metric  Bureau  in  promoting  a 
knowledge  of  the  French  metric  system,  and  in  facilitating  its 
general  introduction.  Some  of  the  devices  for  making  the  new 
measures  easily  understood  and  popular  are  most  ingenious. 

Among  the  difficulties  with  which  we  have  to  contend  may  be 
named  the  geographical.  Our  system  of  decentralization  has 
deprived  us  of  the  advantages  of  a  national  capital.  Washington 
may  serve  as  the  political  centre.  New  York  as  the  financial,  Phila- 
delphia the  industrial,  Boston  the  educational,  —  but  not  one  of 
these  cities,  nor  St.  Louis,  nor  Chicago,  has  held,  or  is  likely  to 
hold,  the  commanding  position  of  London,  Paris,  Vienna,  Peters- 
bargh,  Berlin,  or  Rome,  each  the  seat  of  government,  wealth,  and 
learning.  In  the  journey  of  a  single  night,  the  professors  of 
Dublin  and  Edinburgh  can  come  to  London,  and  in  twelve  hours 
more  may  reassemble  in  Paris  or  Brussels.  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
can  meet  in  two  hours  on  neutral  ground  in  Pail-Mall.  During 
the  season  in  London,  one  may  expect  to  meet  with  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  British  leaders  in  his  own  line  of  thought  and 
work,  —  whether  that  be  the  church,  the  State,  science,  literature, 
education  or  finance,  —  and  the  strangers  attracted  from  distant 
parts  of  the  globe.  It  is  hard  for  an  American  who  has  not  shared 
such  intellectual  advantages  to  appreciate  their  stimulating  char- 
acter. One  short  interview  will  sometimes  suggest  work  for 
months  to  come,  —  or  will  remove  obstacles  which  have  blocked 
the  way  for  months  that  are  gone.     But  it  takes  thirty-six  hours 
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for  a  citizen  of  St.  Louis  or  Chicago  to  reach  Boston ;  seven  days 
and  nights  of  continuous  travel  for  a  Californian  to  reach  New 
York. 

The  Mississippi  valley,  where  a  few  years  ago  ''  the  danger  of 
barbarism"  was  pointed  out  by  a  gifted  orator,  has  already  become 
a  most  important  factor  in  the  intellectual  progress  of  the  country. 
The  centre  of  population,  as  we  know,  has  already  crossed  the 
Alleghany  mountains,  and  is  not  far  from  that  central  region  of 
political  influence  from  which  so  many  of  the  highest  officers  of  the 
government  have  come.  The  East  is  forced  to  acknowledge  that 
in  the  West  may  be  found  the  most  frequented  university  of  the 
continent.  Cincinnati  has  robbed  New  York  of  its  leading 
musician.  The  most  abstruse  of  American  periodicals,  the  Journal 
of  Speculative  Philosophy,  is  published  in  St.  Louis.  The  Analyst, 
till  lately  the  only  American  mathematical  magazine,  is  printed  in 
Iowa.  Heavy  volumes  on  political  science,  like  those  of  Roscher 
and  Von  Hoist,  are  issued  at  Chicago,  and  are  printed  in  the 
heart  of  Wisconsin.  Harvard  and  Yale  have  found  it  desilable  to 
send  examiners  annually  to  large  toi^ns  in  the  West. 

We  are  rapidly  building  up  the  scientific,  literary  and  SBSthetic 
attractions  of  our  large  towns.  Boston,  in  its  comprehensiveness, 
still  leads  in  these  respects ;  Harvard,  the  oldest,  is  still  the  richest 
and  most  abundantly  equipped,  and,  I  may  say,  the  most  progres- 
sive of  American  institutions.  The  Boston  Public  Library  has 
been  for  many  years  one  of  the  most  exemplary  teachers  of  the 
land;  the  Museum  of^rt,  combining  now  some  of  the  treasures 
of  the  Athenaeum,  of  the  Technological  School,  and  of  Harvard 
College,  with  gifts  and  purchases,  shows  what  may  be  done  in 
three  years  of  financial  depression  by  cooperation  and  skill.  New 
York  is  not  far  behind  with  its  Astor  and  Lenox  libraries,  and 
its  park  museums  of  the  fine  arts  and  of  natural  history  ;  Philadel- 
phia enjoys  the  unsurpassed  advantages  of  its  Academy  of  the 
Fine  Arts,  its  Museum  of  Natural  History,  and  its  costly  Rush 
Library. ;  and  Washington,  with  the  national  establishments,  grows 
every  year  more  worthy  the  name  of  a  national  metropolis,  richer 
in  collections  both  scientific  and  literary,  and  more  and  more 
worthy  to  be  called  a  scientific  capital.  Baltimore,  Cincinnati, 
St.  Louis,  Chicago  and<San  Francisco,  are  farther  on  in  these 
respects  than  the  first  named  cities  were  a  few  years  ago;  and 
among  the  smaller  towns.  New  Haven  should  certainly  be  named 
as  an  example  of  the  rapid  growth  of  the  opportunities  of  study. 
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In  the  survey  now  made,  we  have  seen  that  the  drift  of  Ameri- 
can education  has  been  toward  the  diffusion  rather  than  toward 
the  advancement  of  knowledge ;  to  the  instruction  of  the  multi- 
tude, rather  than  to  the  development  of  a  distinctively  learned 
class.  So  thoroughly  has  this  tendency  been  manifested,  that  no 
one,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  has  questioned  a  saying  of  the  present 
Bishop  of  Manchester,  who  closed  his  report  on  American  educa- 
tion by  this  ofb-quoted  dictum:  ^^The  people  of  the  United  States, 
though  not  the  most  highly  educated,  are  the  most  generally 
educated  people  in  the  world." 

We  have  secured  to  every  inhabitant  opportunities  for  learning 
to  read  and  write  the  English  tongue,  and  thus  to  enter  upon 
a  rich  inheritance  of  literature  and  science,  the  experience  of  man- 
kind. But  this  result  has  been  bought  at  a  great  price.  It  has 
cost  large  sums  of  money,  and  immense  exertions  upon  the  part 
of  scholars,  statesmen,  philanthropists  and  reformers.  It  has 
consumed  a  vast  amount  of  intellectual  force,  and  has  delayed 
—  but  not  prevented  —  that  ample  encouragement  of  higher 
institutions  which  might  have  been  anticipated  under  another  form 
of  social  organization. 

Let  us  bring  to  mind  many  evidences  of  this  popular  intel- 
ligence, in  the.  excellence  of  our  common  schools ;  in  the  eager- 
ness for  the  name  of  college,  even  where  the  reality  cannot  be 
had ;  in  the  acceptance  of  scientific  discoveries,  however  contrary 
to  superstition  and  prejudice;  in  the  number  and  ingenuity  of 
mechanical  inventions ;  in  the  universal  demand  for  newspapers ; 
in  the  admirable  character  and  wide  circulation  of  literary  maga- 
zines ;  in  the  call  for  standard  books  in  cheap  and  handy  forms ; 
m  the  establishment  of  public  libraries ;  in  the  fondness  for  politi- 
cal discussions ;  in  the  love  of  preaching  and  lectures ;  in  the 
frequency  of  conventions  for  educational,  commercial,  philan- 
thropic and  religious  reforms;  in  the  abundance  of  voluntary 
efforts  for  training  the  weak  and  unfortunate ;  in  the  voluntary 
conp'ibutions  for  constructing  and  maintaining  churches ;  in  the 
munificent  gifts  for  educational  establishments. 

All  this,  limited  by  no  local  or  provincial  restrictions,  and 
equally  true  in  California  and  Massachusetts,  indicates  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  people,  their  love  of  knowledge,  and  their  desire  for 
something  higher  and  better  than  what  they  now  enjoy. 

We  have  also  seen  that  popular  education,  in  our  country  as  in 
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all  others,  is  still  imperfect,  — that  there  are  slums  in  cities,  and 
tramps  in  the  coantry;  that  there  are  quacks  in  medicine  and 
demagogues  in  politics;  that  moral  education  has  not  received 
enough  attention,  and  that  patent  medicines  do  sell ;  that  training 
in  the  elements  of  political  economy  is  rarely  provided ;  and  that 
there  are  defects  in  the  administration  and  instruction  of  schools, 
which  it  is  important  to  eradicate.  It  is  true  that  the  American 
system  of  public  instruction  has  not  yet  been  proved  successful  at 
the  South,  where  the  vast  number  of  enfranchised  blacks,  till  lately 
untaught,  suggests  grave  difficulties,  which  are  augmented  by  the 
impoverished  condition  of  public  treasuries.  It  is  true  that  the 
voice  of  Communism  has  been  heard  in  loud  tones,  —  and  that 
an  occasional  craze  in  financial  theories  seizes  the  people  like  an 
epidemic  mania.  It  is  true  that  the  number  of  scholars  who  enter 
college  diminishes  as  the  population  increases,  and  that  those 
checks  against  professional  charlatans,  which  an  enlightened 
government  should  impose  for  the  protection  of  the  people,  are 
evanescent  or  obsolete. 

Yet,  admitting  these  drawbacks,  we  may  claim  that  the  popular 
education,  compared  with  that  of  any  other  people,  is  satisfac- 
tory in  a  very  high  degree,  and  will  actually,  before  many  years, 
be  greatly  improved. 

We  are  now  ready,  as  it  seems  to  me,  to  take  rapid  steps  for- 
ward. The  wilderness  has  been  explored,  the  water  power 
measured,  the  railroads  built,  the  schools  and  the  churches  have 
been  planted.  After  twenty  years  of  animosity,  hostility,  and 
financial  depression,  we  are  beginning  a  new  epoch  of  peace, 
thrift  and  enterprise,  wiser  and  more  sober  as  a  nation  than  ever 
before.  We  shall  attempt  better  and  greater  things  than  hitherto ; 
we  shall  aspire  to  do  our  national  part  for  the  advancement  of 
knowledge,  in  the  confidence  that  thus  humanity  will  be  bene- 
fited, civilization  extended,  iniquity  lessened,  and  barbarism 
subdued.  It  is  not  only  true  that  we  have  a  continent  to  teach, — 
even  the  oldest  civilizations  are  turning  to  us  for  light.  Heyer 
has  there  been  a  time  so  inspiring  as  that  on  which  we  now  enter. 

In  helping  on  a  better  condition  of  society,  such  agencies  as  the 
American  Social  Science  Association,  and  the  local  organizations 
of  kindred  aims  in  Philadelphia,  New  Haven,  and  elsewhere,  have 
a  most  infiuential  part  to  perform.  In  quickening  thought  and  in 
eliciting  suggestions  they  have  been  very  fruitful.    The  American 
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Association  can  claim  much  more  than  this.  Nine  published 
numbers  of  its  Journal  are  fUll  of  valuable  papers.  Its  disena- 
sions,  freely  reported  in  the  public  journals,  have  had  an  obvious 
influence  upon  public  opinion.  Its  earnest  advocacy  of  reform  in 
the  civil  service  has  produced  important  results,  if  not  all  that 
were  anticipated.  It  has  quickened  the  formation  of  two  allied 
societies,  the  National  Public  Health  Association  and  the  Associa- 
tion of  Boards  of  Charity.  Its  members  have  had  a  powerful 
influence  in  promoting  those  financial  measures  which  have  enabled 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  resume  specie  payment. 

For  the  future,  our  association  needs  more  members,  more  aux- 
iliaries in  every  part  of  the  land,  and  especially  more  means  of 
publication,  that  good  ideas,  once  suggested  and  approved,  may 
be  widely  and  promptly  circulated. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  As  we  go  away  fh>m  this  meeting  to 
resume  our  various  responsibilities,  let  it  be  with  the  pleasant  recol- 
lection that  we  have  many  colleagues,  seen  and  unseen,  working 
with  us  for  the  welfare  of  society.  Let  us  feel  fresh  hope  and 
courage  in  the  years  of  plenty  which  seem  likely  to  follow  the 
years  of  scarcity.  Let  us  improve  the  increasing  buoyancy  of 
these  days,  as  the  farmer  improves  the  recurring  spring  by 
planting  good  seed  in  the  quickened  soil.  If  we  dare  not  say 
that,  with  all  our  human  weaknesses,  we  fhlfll  completely  the 
first  and  great  commandment,  let  us  at  least  live  up  to  the  second, 
which  might  well  be  our  associated  motto,  ^^  Thou  shalt  love  thy 
neighbor  as  thyself." 


NoTB :  The  earlier  pages  of  this  address  were  printed  without  the  writer's 
saperyision,  and  in  consequence  there  are  some  slight  inaccuracies,  —  most 
of  them,  it  is  thought,  of  such  a  nature  that  the  reader  wUl  readily  correct 
them ;  e.  g.  the  comma  after  ten  years  (pag^  1),  should  be  a  period ;  on  page 
three,  an  allusion  should  hare  been  made  to  the  Report  on  Education  in  the 
Philadelphia  Exhibition,  by  Dr.  John  W.  Hoyt ;  on  pag^  4,  at  the  end  of  the 
first  paragraph,  '*  story  "  should  be  <*  controversy;"  on  page  9,  there  is  no 
reason  for  brackets  enclosing  the  word  Newark. 
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THE  METHOD  OF  STUDY  IN  SOCIAL  SCIENCE. 

AN  ADDRESS  BY  PROF.  WILLIAM   T.   HARRIS,   OF   ST.  LOUIS,  CHAIRMAN   OF  THE 

DEPARTMENT   OF  EDUCATION. 

I  desire,  in  this  paper,  to  offer  to  the  Department  of  Education 
the  brief  outline  of  a  discussion  of  the  Method  of  Study  in  Social 
Science. 

To  see  an  object  scientificaUj  is  to  see  it  in  its  necessary  rela^ 
tions  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  in  time  and  space. 

The  mind  that  is  uncultivated  in  science  submits  itself  to  sur- 
rounding influences  as  regards  the  subjects  of  its  study.  It  takes 
what  is  offered  to  it,  and  in  the  order  that  it  finds  it. 

The  difference  between  the  scientific  activity  of  the  mind  and 
the  ordinary  common-sense  activit}',  lies  in  this :  that  the  conunon- 
sense  view  occupies  itself  with  the  objects  of  the  senses,  as  they 
are  forced  upon  its  attention  by  circumstances,  and  it  does  not 
seek  to  find  their  unity.  The  scientific  habit  of  mind  chooses  its 
objects  and  persistently  follows  its  thread  of  existence  through  all 
its  changes  and  relations. 

Science  relates  to  two  worlds  —  so  to  speak  —  the  world  of 
Nature  and  the  world  of  Man.  The  world  of  Nature,  as  the  world 
of  .time  and  space,  includes  not  only  the  mineral,  the  plant  and  the 
brute,  but  also  Man  as  an  animal,  —  Man  as  possessing  a  body. 
The  world  of  Man  as  distinguished  from  Nature  includes  the  ujorld 
of  institutions  —  the  family,  civil  society,  and  the  State.  Institu- 
tions form  the  instrumentality  whereby  Man  elevates  himself  above 
the  mere  animal  —  the  brute. 

Social  Science  deals  with  Man,  and  with  man  not  as  a  brute,  but 
as  a  being  that  lifts  himself  out  of  mere  nature  into  a  spiritual 
world  —  into  a  world  of  institutions. 

In  mere  nature,  as  such,  we  meet  only  with  beings  that  are 
limited,  one  through  another.  They  are  not  self-limited,  but  are 
under  the  dominion  of  fate ;  each  natural  thing  being  under  the 
control  of  circumstances.  Human  nature,  on  the  contrar}%  must 
be  made  by  the  activity  of  man  in  order  to  exist.  It  is  Reason,  an 
intelligent  life,  a  rational  will,  that  is  Man's  ideal,  and  the  object 
of  his  energies.  It  is  through  combination  of  man  with  man,  that 
the  individual  is  able  to  achieve  this  rational  existence.  By  com- 
bination, each  one  is  able  to  participate  in  the  life  of  every  other  — 
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forming  a  vast  organism  of  institutions  called  human  society, 
wherein  each  helps  all  and  all  help  each.  By  means  of  institutions 
the  individual  is  able  to  live  not  only  the  particular  life  of  natural 
beings,  but  he  is  able  to  live  a  sort  of  universal  or  generic  life  —  the 
life  of  the  entire  species. 
Through  institutions  Man  collects  the  labors  of  each  and  every 

individual  into  one  vast  storehouse  —  the  market  of  the  world  — 

I 

thence  he  distributes  to  each  one  his  share,  his  own  production 
enriched  by  a  share  in  the  productions  of  the  entire  race.  This  is 
the  case  not  merely  in  material  productions  —  food,  clothing  and 
shelter,  —  but  in  spiritual  products.  It  preserves  and  aggregates 
the  individual  experience  of  the  entire  human  race,  and  distributes 
it  to  the  individuals,  without  dividing  it,  —  for  participation  in 
spiritual  things  is  not  through  division  and  diminution,  but  each 
one  enjoys  the  whole,  —  receives  the  aggregate,  although  he  con- 
tributed the  smallest  mite.  Truth  is  not  decreased,  but  increased 
by  being  shared. 

Material  things  exclude,  each  the  other,  and  do  not  participate. 
Spiritual  things  include,  and  participate ;  each  is  through  the 
other ;  each  fields  its  individuality  to  the  whole  —  to  society  —  and 
gets  back  personality  as  its  dower.  It  gives  up  the  animal  and 
gets  back  Reason,  —  civilized  humanity. 

While  the  method  of  the  sciences  of  nature  devotes  itself  to  the 
history  of  the  process  in  which  it  finds  natural  things  involved,  on 
the  other  hand  the  method  of  Social  Science  has  for  study  both  the 
history  of  society  and  also  its  ideal.  Nature  furnishes  us  ^mplete 
processes,  and  therefore  natural  science  can  be  complfee  Vith 
history  alone  —  its  objects  are  completely  realized  existences. 
Human  nature  furnishes  no  complete  processes,  no  fully  realized 
existences.  The  institutions  of  human  society  all  contain  an  ideal 
which  has  never  been  realized. 

The  history  of  the  oak  explains  the  oak,  but  the  history  of  a 
human  institution,  the  family  or  the  State,  does  not  explain  its 
latest  growths.  The  acorn  which  I  pick  up  from  the  ground  is  a 
part  of  the  process  of  the  life  of  the  oak  —  a  temp9rary  phase  of  its 
growth.  In  the  course  of  time  this  acorn  would  sprout  from  the 
soil  and  become  a  sapling,  then  a  tree,  and  bear  acorns  again ; 
thus  the  acorn  is  a  part  of  its  cycle,  and  the  entire  oak  is  the  com- 
plete process  —  acorn,  sapling,  tree,  and  its  crop  of  leaves,  blossoms 
and  acorns.     Natural  science  sees  the  acprn  in  its  relation  to  the 
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entire  life  of  the  oak ;  the  oak  in  the  entire  history  of  all  the 
species  or  varieties  of  oak,  and  in  the  broader  and  more  general 
history  of  the  life  of  all  'trees,  aU  plants ;  and  plant  life  in  its 
relations  to  the  mineral  below  it  and  to  the  animal  above  it.  Thus 
it  comprehends  and  explains  one  object  in  nature  and  all  objects  in 
nature. 

But  Social  Science  finds  the  acorn-germ  of  human  history  in  the 
savage  or  the  newly-born  child ;  it  traces  the  origin  of  society  in 
rudimentary  phases,  such  as  the  manifestation  of  gr^arioos 
instincts  in  some  of  the  animals ;  the  acorn  and  the  sapling  are 
there,  but  the  full  grown  tree  is  not  yet  a  realization  in  history. 
Like  the  m^lhologic  ash-tree,  Igdrasil  (Yggdrasill) ,  in  the  Vodus- 
pd^  its  top  is  lost  in  the  clouds. 

Through  all  civil  history,  perhaps,  one  can  find  a  principle  of 
progress,  but  it  is  no  complete  cycle,  like  the  process  of  the  seasons 
or  the  life  of  the  plant. 

Instead  of  interpreting  the  present  by  the  past,  we  interpret  both 
the  present  and  the  past  by  the  future  —  by  the  ideal  of  freedom 
and  Rational  Life  towards  which  human  history  approaches  as  a 
goal.  In  Social  Science  we  deal  with  an  object  whose  beginning 
is  here,  but  whose  end  is  in  eternity.  'We  explain  each  and  every 
phase  of  his  past  and  present  by  its  relation  to  the  realization  of 
his  ideal.  Each  and  every  institution  of  man  exists  for  the  sake  of 
his  freedom,  or  in  order  that  each  individual  may  become  self- 
knowing  and  self-realizing ;  in  order  that  each  particular  individual 
may  ascend  into  the  life  of  the  species  by  participation ;  in  order 
that  each  human  being,  bom  as  an  animal,  with  a  minimum  of 
intellect  as  an  infant,  may,  by  his  own  self-activity,  create  within 
himself  the  ideas  which  form  the  stock  of  realized  wisdom,  accumu- 
lated from  the  experience  of  the  human  race,  and  moreover,  may 
shape  his  life  by  the  moral  standard  which  this  aggr^ated  expe- 
rience has  defined  as  necessary  for  the  life  and  health  of  society. 

Social  life  is  the  realization  of  ideal  man  in  a  far  higher  sense 
than  the  life  of  the  mere  individual  realizes  it ;  the  individual  is  the 
acorn,  while  the  social  whole  is  the  tree  —  yet  a  tree  that  is  itself 
always  growing  towards  the  heavens,  but  not  yet  complete.  But 
unlike  the  acorn,  which  cannot  realize  within  itself  by  choice  and 
free  activity  the  life  of  its  species,  Man  possesses  this  power  of 
forming  within  himself  the  realized  image  of  the  whole  race  —  the 
species.     Thinking  Reason  —  a  rational,  moral  will  —  a  religious 
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culture  in  the  soul,  are  not  of  the  particular  man,  but  they  are  the 
ideal  of  the  species,  and  denote  the  ascent  of  the  individual  into 
the  species. 

This  ascent  of  the  individual  into  the  species,  —  which  is  not  a 
loss  of  his  individuality,  but  a  deepening  of  individuality  to  person- 
ality,—  is  the  unique  phenomenon  found  in  Social  Science.  It  is 
the  difference  between  Man  and  Nature.  In  Nature  the  species 
lives  and  the  individual  dies.  The  individual  mineral,  plant,  or 
animal  does  not  approach  the  species  —  it  perishes.  The  particu- 
lar Man,  on  the  contrary,  makes  it  his  essential  vocation  in  this 
life  to  achieve  within  himself  the  life  of  the  species. 

This  is  Education.  Hence  the  province  of  investigation  assigned 
to  this,  our  Department,  is  the  central  one  in  Social  Science. 
Education  is  the  process  of  finding  and  realizing  in  the  individual 
man  his  higher  self.  Man's  self  exists  in  a  series  of  selves.  As 
individual  he  is  one  self,  and  then  he  exists  in  a  series  of  selves 
ascending  above  him,  each  one  a  higher  revelation  of  his  absolute 
ideal.  Thus  the  family  and  the  State,  as  well  as  the  various  other 
institutions  within  civil  society,  form  the  higher  selves  of  the 
individual.  By  education  he  learns  to  become  a  conscious  member 
of  these  selves,  and  find  his  true  being  in  them.  To  know  one's 
self,  means  to  know  society  —  to  know  not  only  the  particular  self 
which  I  am,  but  my  universal  self,  realized  above  me  in  a  series  of 
vast  colossal  forms. 

The  progress  of  man  in  civilization  is  measured  by  the  perfec- 
tion of  his  institutions.  But  the  perfection  of  the  institutions 
themselves  is  to  be  measured  by  the  degree  to  which  they  make 
possible  the  participation  of  the  individual  man  in  the  results  of 
the  social  whole  —  by  the  degree  that  the  individual  is  enabled  to 
sum  within  himself  the  experience  of  the  race.  The  greater  the 
participation,  the  more  the  citizen  becomes  a  ^^  law  unto  himself," 
and  the  more  the  social  organization  becomes  a  free  product  of  the 
will  of  the  individual,  and  the  less  a  mechanical  restraint  from 
without. 

With  this  in  view  as  the  ideal  of  society,  we  have  the  means  of 
comprehending  and  remedying  imperfections  that  we  may  discover 
in  society.  Many  things  that  might  seem  indications  of  disease 
will  be  found  to  be  signs  of  convalescence.  Evils  that  are  incident 
to  changes  which  are  themselves  essential  to  the  growth  of  civiliza- 
tion, will  be  adjudged  in  their  true  light.  I  will  close  this  paper 
with  an  enumeration  of  these  evils,  under  four  heads : 
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I.     ECONOMIC. 

The  conquest  of  Nature  and  its  reduction  to  the  service  of  man 
involves  the  invention  of  machinery,  whereby  the  powers  of  nature 
are  used  to  provide  for  man's  natural  wants  of  food,  clothing  and 
shelter,  and  for  his  spiritual  want  of  intercommunication.  The 
Division  of  Labor,  whereby  man  gives  to  himself  skill,  and  com- 
bines with  his  fellow  man  for  purposes  of  industry,  is  the  primary 
social  fact,  next  to  that  of  the  Family.  Invention  of  machinery 
necessitates  the  change  of  vocation.  It  throws  out  of  employment 
the  manual  laborer,  and  institutes  the  machine.  Unless  the  laborer 
can  change  his  vocation  he  must  perish  by  direct  starvation,  or 
become  a  criminal  and  perish  in  that  way.  And  yet  the  invention 
of  machinery  must  go  on  if  civilization  is  to  rise  to  higher  planes. 
Therefore,  the  only  solution  on  the  side  of  civilization  is  to  make 
constant  change  of  vocation  possible  and  easy  for  the  individual ; 
and  this  can  be  done  only  by  education,  of  a  quality  and  quantity 
sufficient. 

The  solution  negative  to  civilization  is  the  one  which  lower  races 
adopt,  and  which,  perhaps,  they  must  adopt,  unless  paternally 
cared  for  by  higher  civilization;  it  is  that  adopted  by  the 
Chinese  —  the  suppression  of  new  inventions. 

n.    POLITICAL. 

The  ideal  of  the  State  is  that  wherein  each  citizen  participates 
consciously  in  making  his  laws  as  well  as  in  obeying  them.  But 
the  first  essential  is  that  he  shall  obey  rational  laws.  Hence  the 
growth  of  civilization  exhibits  for  us  the  development  from  obedience 
to  laws  imposed  upon  the  citizen  by  external  constraint,  i.e. 
despotism,  to  obedience  to  laws  set  up  by  the  citizen  himself.  In 
the  latter,  participation  becomes  realized  to  the  highest  degree. 
For  this,  it  is  evident  that  the  education  of  all  the  people  is  a 
political  necessity. 

In  the  stages  of  transition  it  will  happen  — 

(a)  That  the  private  citizen  in  leaving  his  vocation  which  he 
plies  for  private  gain,  and  taking  up  that  of  the  statesman,  will 
carry  out  as  statesman  his  lessons  learned  as  tradesman,  and  will 
drive  sharp  bargains  in  the  legislature  or  misappropriate  public 
funds.  Where  there  is  no  special  class  of  men  educated  to  the 
business  of  making  and  administering  the  laws,  there  will  be  mis- 
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takes  through  ignorance,  far  more  numerous  than  moral  mistakes. 
Then,  from  the  fact  that  the  individual  is  continually  encountering 
new  temptations,  for  which  his  early  training  had  not  prepared 
him,  the  democratic  form  of  government  finds  political  corruption 
incident  to  it,  until  it  has  provided  a  very  complete  system  of 
checks  and  balances  in  its  governmental  machinery. 

The  alternative,  of  giving  our  legislators  absolute  authority,  or 
hereditary  rights,  would  only  increase  the  evil  by  changing  its  form 
and  allowing  it  to  exist  as  in  a  despotic  form  of  government. 

III.  MORALITY. 

Every  station  in  life  has  its  special  code  of  duties  —  adapted  to 
its  special  temptations.  In  our  sudden  changes  of  vocation  we  are 
continually  exposing  the  individual  on  the  sides  where  he  is  unpre- 
pared, by  previous  education,  to  resist  temptation.  Again,  the 
conflict  of  different  nationalities,  collected  here  bj'  migration,  necessi- 
tsrtes  the  relaxation  "of  ethical  codes  in  the  interest  of  toleration  and 
peaceable  business  relations.  The  immigrants  learn  to  relax  moral 
scruples  on  many  points  in  favor  of  their  new  neighbors.  But  the 
consequence  is  a  general  weakening  of  all  the  moral  principles,  and 
the  grain  gets  uprooted  with  the  weeds.  And  in  this,  too,  it  is 
education  alone  which  can  provide  for  the  evils.  For  the  more 
insight  the  community  possesses,  as  individuals,  the  less  likely  it 
will  be  to  get  confused  in  making  the  distinction  between  merely 
conventional  habits  and  customs,  and  those  that  are  founded  deep 
in  genuine  morality. 

IV.  RELIGION. 

Finally,  in  education  itself  we  have  a  danger.  We  find  education 
to  be  the  preventive  and  cure  for  many  evils  of  society  that  are  inci- 
dent to  the  onward  progress  of  civilization  into  participation  of  the 
individual  in  the  experience  of  his  race.  But  education  itself  incurs 
this  danger,  —  that  the  mind  will  get  to  laying  too  little  stress  on 
the  established  order  of  Reason,  and  confide  too  much  upon  its 
own  self-made  conviction.  In  other  words,  it  will  be  headstrong, 
and  trust  to  its  own  particular  view  of  the  moment,  rather  than 
take  the  slower  course  of  orienting  itself  by  the  prescription  of  the 
race  as  found  in  the  religious  creed.  When  one  finds  many  new 
ideas,  and  his  process  of  thought  has  gained  fresh  impetus,  he 
comes  to  place  less  value  upon  fixed  principles.  To  find  a  new 
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ethical  system  based  on  rational '  insight  into  the  social  necessity 
which  underlies  all  progress  in  civilization,  implies  that  one  gives 
up  the  following  of  blind  custom,  use  and  wont,  and  prescriptive 
ordinances.  In  the  transition  lies  the  danger.  If  ^^man  is  the 
measure  of  all  things,"  the  sophists  thought  that  each  individual 
could  make  for  himself  the  true  and  the  right. 

The  worst  of  the  social  collisions  is  this  one,  —  of  the  mistake 
which  takes  free  thought  to  be  arbitrary  opining.  The  "  free 
thinker,''  so-called,  is  the  one  who  takes  for  reliable  doctrine  his 
immediate  opinion,  made  without  seeing  the  totality,  or  without 
having  insight  into  the  distinction  between  the  transient  and  per- 
manent. But  the  true  free-thinker  is  one  who  has  tried  his  own 
thinking  by  the  consensus  of  the  ages,  and  has  found  the  identity 
of  the  various  oracles  of  wisdom. 

The  law  of  the  transmutation  of  energies,  which  natural  science 
boasts  among  her  most  recent  discoveries,  has  its  counterpart  in 
morals.  Each  new  manifestation  of  force  is  ^  transmuted  form. of 
an  old  one.  Each  evil  in  society  is  a  transmuted  form  of  an  old 
evil.  Hence  every  evil  that  appears  in  our  time  must  be  studied 
anew  in  its  relation  to  the  spirit  of  the  time.  Only  by  such  study 
can  we  ascertain  whether  the  evil  is  incident  to  a  new  form  of  good, 
or  whether  it  is  a  symptom  of  a  retrograde  movement  in  society. 


REPORT  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION. 

BEAD  BT  THE  8ECBETABT,  MBS.  I.  T.  TALBOT,  OF  BOSTON. 

(Wednesday,  Sept.  10, 1879.) 

It  is  now  ten  years  since  this  Department  was  organized,  and  it 
seems  a  proper  time  to  recall  to  mind  the  object  of  its  originators, 
and  to  briefly  review  the  work  undertaken  by  them,  and  carried  on 
during  the  past  decade. 

"  To  secure  immediate  attention  for  a  wide  range  of  topics, 
which  will  lead  to  action  in  all  cases  where  action  is  advisable,"  is 
stated  in  the  early  records  to  be  the  object  of  this  Department. 

From  the  organization,  in  January,  1869,  to  December,  1874, 
was  a  period  of  great  activity.  Prof.  Benjamin  Peirce  was  the  first 
chairman  of  these  meetings,  and  the  lamented  Agassiz  entered  with 
enthusiasm  and  deep  feeling  into  the  discussions.  From  month  to 
month,  such  subjects  as  the  following,  taken  at  random  from  the 
records,  were  considered :     Public  Libraries ;   Our  Universities ; 
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'  Common,  Industrial  and  Nautical  Schools ;  Art  in  Schools ;  Visi- 
ble Speech ;  Instructing  the  Chinese  and  Japanese,  in  their  own 
countries,  in  European  Civilization ;  How  to  observe  the  United 
States  from  an  Educational  point  of  view.  The  wide  range 
covered  by  these  topics  indicates  the  radical  and  progressive 
character  of  this  Committee,  who  did  not  hesitate  to  consider  and 
initiate  reforms  the  most  difficult  to  accomplish. 
The  first  subject  acted  upon  by  this  Department  was,  — 

TOWN  LIBRARIES. 

The  plan  of  encouraging  and  aiding  in  their  formation,  by  pre- 
paring instructions  and  furnishing  a  list  of  books,  was  adopted.  A 
sub-committee,  appointed  to  report  on  this  subject,  prepared  and 
published  a  manual,  which,  although  necessarily  imperfect,  has 
since  been  in  continuous  demand  by  towns  and  individuals.  This, 
with  discussions  upon  the  general  subject,  did  much  to  encourage 
the  growth  of  libraries,  and  no  doubt  hastened  the  formation  of  the 
Society  of  Librarians,  an  organization  more  competent  to  deal 
efficiently  with  this  branch  of  education. 

INDUSTRIAL   SCHOOLS 

have  from  the  first  been  frequently  discussed,  and  always  encour- 
aged by  this  Department,  and  members  of  this  Association  have 
contributed  time,  money  and  distinguished  ability  toward  solving 
the  problem,  whether  academic  culture,  and  a  knowledge  of  prac- 
tical industries  can  be  acquired  together,  giving  to  both  equal 
prominence.  The  demand  for  this  particular  method  of  training 
up  to  the  present  time  has  been  limited,  while  able  educators  and 
sagacious  business  men  continually  recur  to  this  plan  as  of  vital 
and  primary  importance  in  education,  showing  that  it  is  a  problem 
worth  much  toil  to  solve.  Doubtless  both  successes  and  failures 
will  contribute  to  the  final  solution  of  the  practicability  of  this 
method  of  education.  How  this  department  can  efficiently  aid  in 
these  experiments  has  not,  up  to  the  present  time,  been  made 
clear. 

The  importance  of  Nautical  Schools  was  early  discussed,  and 
Mr.  James  M.  Barnard,  at  that  time  an  active  member,  was  an 
earnest  advocate  for  their  establishment.  He  labored  persistently 
and  finally  saw  the  experiment  temporarily  tried  in  Boston.  Now, 
these  schools  have  assumed  a  national   importance,  since,  by  a 
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recent  act  of  CoDgress,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  is  allowed  to 
annually  enlist  seven  hundred  and  fifty  boys  in  ships  specially 
devoted  to  training  them  for  sea  service.  There  are  now  five  of 
these  training  ships  in  the  United  States  service.  It  is  proposed 
to  hold  exhibition  exercises  in  Hampton  Roads  next  month,  of 
as  many  of  these  ships  as  possible. 

ABT   IK   SCHOOLS. 

On  the  same  day  on  which  the  above  subjects  were  discussed 
(January  4,  1869)  the  plan  was  suggested  of  introducing  casts 
from  the  antique  into  the  public  schools  of  the  country,  beginning, 
if  possible,  with  the  primary  department,  for  the  purpose  of  form- 
ing a  correct  taste  in  art,  in  early  life.  After  discussion  and  effort, 
a  plan  was  elaborated  which  resulted  in  fumishiug  the  Girls'  High 
School  of  Boston  with  an  admirable  collection  of  casts,  which  was 
paid  for  by  subscription.  The  importance  of  the  whole  subject  of 
art  education  was  so  developed  by  this  discussion,  that  a  free  Art 
Gallery  for  the  city  of  Boston  was  proposed,  and  the  present  Art 
Museum  is  the  direct  result  of  these  initiatory  steps.  One  of  the 
members  of  the  Department,  Mr.  C.  C.  Perkins,  also  lectured  on 
Art  in  Philadelphia,  under  the  auspices  of  this  association.  This 
Department  may  properly  congratulate  itself  upon  having  begun, 
and  encouraged  to  a  successful  termination,  so  important  a  factor 
in  the  development  of  art  culture  in  this  country. 

UNIVERSITT   EDUCATION. 

"Higher  education;  our  universities,  what  are  they?  What 
ought  they  to  be?  Shall  they  be  free  and  give  the  highest  instruc- 
tion to  all  ?  "  were  topics  suggested  by  the  chairman  and  discussed 
from  time  to  time  during  the  whole  period  of  activity  of  this 
Department. 

This  discussion  was  noteworthy,  not  only  from  its  importance, 
but  frx)m  the  fact  that  Agassiz  freely  contributed  from  his  rich  and 
varied  experience,  having  been  seven  years  connected  with  univer- 
sities in  Germany,  France  and  Switzerland.  Some  of  his  criti- 
cisms and  suggestions  I  will  quote,  although  aware  that  in  so 
doing  but  a  dim  idea  can  be  given  of  the  profound  impression 
produced  at  the  time. 

Agassiz  said  "  the  idea  of  a  university  has  best  been  embodied 
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by  Mr.  Cornell,  who  called  it  *  an  institation  where  any  man  can 
be  taught  anything  he  wants  to  learn.'  " 

He  hoped  *'  when  one  is  attempted  here,  it  will  not  be  on  the 
plan  of  any  in  existence,  not  German,  still  less  French,  but  Amer- 
ican, giving  what  Americans  want." 

'^  Students  shojold  be  graded.  If  the  student  is  old  enough 
to  value  his  time  and  wants  to  learn,  he  should  not  be  excluded 
because  he  does  not  know  more. 

*^  A  radical  mistake  is  the  class  system.  Why  should  men  be 
made  for  years  to  sit  upon  the  same  bench,  because  they  enter 
college  together?  No  definite  course  of  study  should  be  forced 
upon  the  student.  We  may  advise,  but  not  insist."  "  Why  turn 
the  student  off  at  the  end  of  four  years,  if  he  wants  to  continue 
his  studies  ?  "  "  Another  radical  evil  is,  that  there  is  no  competi- 
tion in  teaching ;  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  election  in  studies, 
but  none  at  all  in  teachers.  Give  to  a  man  a  position  and  a  lecture 
room,  and  let  him  make  his  own  way.  If  a  man  is  fit  for  his  work, 
the  fees  of  the  students  whom  he  will  shortly  attract,  will  be  enough 
for  his  support.  The  college  gets  the  benefit  of  his  talents,  with 
no  burden  of  his  salary.  Colleges  should  be  arenas,  where  every 
one  who  has  something  to  say  is  welcome." 

'^  The  idea  of  rank  among  the  students  is  like  a  baby  show  and 
utterly  out  of  place  in  a  university." 

*'  It  is  too  much  an  object  to  give  exclusive  instruction  to  the 
privileged  classes." 

"  The  German  system  is  designed  to  discipline  obedient  subjects ; 
our  problem  is  different." 

"  All  our  doings,  praiseworthy  as  they  are,  are  too  limited  in 
their  range." 

Agassiz  emphasized,  not  what  we  have  done,  but  what  we  ought 
to  do,  suggesting  a  never-ending  progress  adapted  to  the  conditions 
of  a  life  daily  more  full  of  power  and  possibilities.  He  declared 
that  "  we  are  to^nd  a  system  which  shall  make  of  our  youth,  men 
and  women  fitted  to  bear  the  responsiblity  of  American  life  and 
American  citizenship  ;"  or,  as  another  has  said  whose  life  has  been 
given  to  university  work,  and  who  has  been  repeatedly  called  to 
give  his  services  to  the  country,  the  president  of  Cornell  Univer- 
sity, "  I  had  rather  send  forth  one  well  trained  young  man,  sturdy 
in  the  town  meeting,  patriotic  in  the  caucus,'  earnest  in  the  legis- 
lature, than  a  hundred  of  the  gorgeous  and  gifted  young  cynics. 
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who   lounge    about    clubs,  talk  about  ^  art/  and  *•  culture,'    and 
wonder  why  the  country  persists  in  going  to  the  bad." 

Those  members  of  this  Department  who  then  heard  Agassiz, 
still  speak  with  gratitude  and  delight  of  the  beneficial  influence  of 
his  suggestions.  So  subtle  are  these  influences  that  we  are  ready 
to  believe  that  those  universities  which  are  most  positively  adjusting 
themselves  to  the  needs  of  our  country  and  time  to  day,  may  have 
been  inspired  by  the  opinions  so  feelingly  urged  by  Agassiz.  I  refer 
especially  to  Boston  University,  which  sustains  a  post-graduate 
course ;  and  to  Michigan  University,  which  has  this  year  established 
a  chair  of  the  History,  Theory  and  Art  of  Education ;  and  to  the 
proposition  of  President  White,  that  each  of  our  most  important 
oolites  and  universities  should  establish  a  full  under-graduate 
course,  with  the  primary  object  of  giving  advanced  instruction  in 
history,  political  and  social  science,  and  jurisprudence. 

OBJECT   LESSONS. 

An  eflbrt  to  train  the  faculties  of  the  young,  the  eye  to  see  and 
the  ear  to  hear,  so  often  insisted  upon  by  Agassiz  before  this 
Department,  was  made  in  Boston  last  winter,  by  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  (Miss  Crocker),  assisted  by  other  ladies. 
These  ladies  planned  and  supported  a  series  of  Saturday  lectures, 
to  the  teachers  of  the  public  schools,  on  Natural  Science.  Professor 
Goodale  gave  six  lectures  on  "The  Growth,  Work,  and  Useful  Prod- 
ucts of  our  Common  Plants : "  Mr.  Burbank  gave  six,  on  "  The 
Common  Metals  and  Minerals :"  and  Professes*  Hyatt,  twelve,  on 
"  The  Structure  of  our  Common  Animals."  These  lectures  were  of 
such  quality  that  even  specialists  were  glad  to  hear  them,  and  as 
they  listened,  they  were  reminded  of  the  seed  sown  so  generously 
by  Agassiz  in  years  past.  The  average  attendance  of  teachers 
upon  this  course  was  five  hundred.  How  they  were  impressed  by 
what  they  heard,  and  how  these  lectures  were  applied  daily  in  their 
schools,  is  well  told  in  the  "  Primary  Teacher,"  a  journal  published 
in  Boston.  Might  not  this  Department  encourage  a  similar  work 
in  other  cities? 

These  are  some  of  the  ways  in  which  this  Department  has  mani- 
festly done  good  work.  Enough  has  been  said  to  encourage  the 
new  members  to  work  in  the  same  direction,  and  to  show  the  older 
members  some  results  from  their  early  efforts,  and  the  Association 
that  this  department  has  proved  its  right  to  exist. 
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But  to  have  done  something,  does  not  satisfy  the  claims  of  the 
present  upon  our  time  and  thought. 

You  have  listened  this  morning  to  the  able  arguments  in  favor  of 
a  measure  new  to  this  Association  :  I  mean  that  of  '^  School  Suffi-age 
for  Women."  If  the  less  is  prophetic  of  the  greater,  and  full  suf- 
frage follows  the  granting  of  a  limited  suffrage,  in  any  State,  this 
may  prove  the  most  powerful  and  practical  educational  influence 
which  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  women.  That  such  is  the  opin- 
ion of  prominent  thinkers,  is  proved  by  the  admission  and  discussion 
of  the  subject  in  this  Association,  which  never  entertains  purely 
political  questions. 

CO-EDUCATION. 

The  abolishment  of  sex  disabilites  in  education,  has  received  the 
sanction  of  such  prominent  universities  as  those  of  Michigan, 
Cornell  and  Boston.  President  Barnard,  in  an  able  argument,  and 
President  Bascom,  through  valuable  statistics,  have  endorsed  co- 
education, and  something  that  looks  very  like  it  is  indicated,  when 
President  Eliot  offers  such  a  resolution  as  the  following,  in  the 
Board  of  Overseers  of  Harvard  University :  "  Resolved^  That  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Board  of  Overseers,  it  is  expedient  that  women 
be,  under  suitable  restrictions,  instructed  in  medicine  in  Harvard 
University  Medical  School." 

Boston  University  also  finds  it  expedient  to  educate  women  in 
its  medical  department,  and  in  a  successful  experience  of  six  years 
finds  no  restrictions  necessary. 

It  seems  to  be  the  duty  of  this  Department  to  note  the  fact,  that 
not  only  the  demand  for  classical  and  professional  training  of 
women  is  increasing,  but  that  a  large  number  of  educators,  fore- 
most in  reputation  and  influence,  believe  that  it  is  easier  and  wiser 
to  open  existing,  well-endowed  colleges  to  meet  this  demand  for 
culture,  than  to  found  new,  and  of  necessity,  scantily  equipped 
ones,  to  either  languish  and  die,  or,  as  has  already  been  the  case, 
to  he  absorbed  by  the  older  and  more  vigorous  institutions. 

CONGRESSIONAL   AID   FOR  COLLEGES. 

The  National  Board  of  Education,  at  its  last  session,  voted  that 
a  committee  be  appointed  to  use  its  influence  in  Congress  in  favor 
of  securing  aid  and  support  for  colleges  and  technical  schools  for 
women,  only.    If  the  appointment  of  such  a  committe  is  a  wise 
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and  proper  thing  to  do,  is  it  not  desirable  that  this  Department 
make  a  similar  provision,  or,  endorse  the  action  of  the  National 
Board  of  Education  ?  If  snch  action  is  not  desirable,  if  it,  is  con- 
trary to  the  usage  of  this  country  to  make  educational  provision 
for  either  sex  alone,  by  donation  of  public  lands  or  money,  then 
snch  a  record  of  opinion  should  be  made  by  this  Department  as 
would  tend  to  restrain  any  unusual  or  undesirable  disposition  of 
public  money.  It  is  hoped  that  this  subject  will  receive  the  attention 
of  this  Department  at  the  proper  time. 

WOMEN   AS  TRUSTEES   OF  COLLEGES. 

Many  parents  are  distrustful  of  the  moral  atmosphere  of  our 
large  universities  and  colleges.  If  competent  women — the  boys' 
mothers — were  invited  to  occasionally  serve  as  trustees,  might  they 
not  be  expected  to  aid  in  reducing  the  number  of  students  who 
indulge  in  minor  vices,  in  unifying  the  scale  of  morals,  in  giving 
a  more  home-like  and  inviting  air  to  college  commons,  and  a  life 
and  earnestness  to  the  avowed  formalism  of  the  required  religious 
exercises. 

Does  not  this  suggestion  seem  reasonable,  when  we  consider  that 
the  parents  are  demanding  that  their  sons  shall  have  as  fair  a 
chance  to  attain  a  pure  manhood,  as  their  daughters  to  attain  a 
pure  womanhood ! 

CONFEREKCE  OF  COLLEGE   PRESIDENTS. 

In  science,  arts,  medicine,  and  elementary  education,  annual 
meetings  for  conference  and  mutual  instruction  are  found  to  be 
profitable  to  the  participants.  Would  not  a  national  annual  con- 
ference of  the  presidents  of  universities  and  collies,  of  those 
who  represent  and  are  responsible  for  the  development  of  all  that 
is  best  in  higher  education,  be  of  immense  service  to  the  country? 
Such  conferences  might  secure  a  united  and  healthy  growth  in 
those  educational  methods  which  are  regarded  as  essential  to  success 
in  all  countries,  while  entrance  examinations,  courses  of  study, 
electives,  degrees,  discipline  and  other  matters  of  mutual  interest, 
might  be  so  adjusted  as  to  save  perplexity  to  the  parents,  and  to 
the  teachers  of  the  fitting  schools,  and  what  is  also  of  great 
importance,  time  to  the  students. 

One  such  conference  was  held  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  in  1877, 
eighteen  institutions  only  sending  delegates,  and  the  meeting  ad- 
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0    . 

jonroed  sine   die.     Should  this  suggestion  meet  the  approval  of 
this  Department,  how  can  it  best  be  encouraged  ? 

REVISION   OF   ENGLISH  SPELLING. 

This  Department,  in  common  with  other  representative  associa- 
tions, should  put  upon  record  its  opinion  upon  a  subject  now  com- 
manding attention.  I  refer  to  a  revision  of  English  Spelling.  (The 
word  reform  in  this  connection  seems  objectionable.)  In  addition  to 
the  arguments  presented  in  its  favor  by  philologists,  it  may  be  said 
that  on  account  of  the  economy  of  time,  and  less  expenditure  of 
vital  force,  such  a  revision  as  is  suggested  should  meet  with 
immediate  approval.  Mr.  Cutter,  the  librarian  of  the  Boston  Athe- 
nseum,  unites  his  approval  of  the  revised  spelling  with  practical 
iUustrations,  in  a  recent  article  An  the  Library  Journal,  a  method 
which  other  no  less  earnest  advocates  of  a  change  in  spelling  would 
do  well  to  imitate,  while  elaborating  their  arguments. 

STATE   SUPERVISION   OP   SCHOOLS. 

I  reserve  as  a  last,  but  most  important  suggestion,  the  duty  of 
this  Department  to  encourage  a  systematic  supervision  of  all  the 
public  schools. 

Many  thoughtful  people  are  sensible  of  the  importance  of  such 
a  supervision,  and  would  be  ready  to  unite  with  an  association 
like  this,  or  with  associations  of  teachers,  in  petitions  to  the  State 
legislatures  for  greater  uniformity  and  efficiency  in  conducting  our 
common  schools. 

Does  not  any  State,  which  has  made  education  compulsory, 
become  responsible  for  the  quality  of  the  instruction  given  ? 

While  taxing  every  citizen  for  the  support  of  the  common  schools, 
should  not  the  State  see  that  the  best  instruction  possible  is  car- 
ried to  its  furthest  boundaries?  And  this  should  be  done  in 
some  impartial  manner,  outside  of  politics  or  favoritism  of  any  kind. 
Such  an  expression  of  public  opinion  would  be  certain  to  com- 
mand attention  and  respect.  We  might  thus  hope  for  a  thorough 
and  intelligent  State  supervision,  with  the  result  of  giving  even 
the  outlying  ifamlets  better  teachers  and  better  methods  of  teaching, 
at  salaries  which  would  command  the  best  talents ;  improved  text 
books  and  appliances  for  study,  and  more  suitable  courses  of  study ; 
the  supervision  of  the  health  and  moral  tone  of  the  children,  with 
greater    regard  for  the  hygienic  condition  of  the  school  and  its 
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sorronndiDgs,  now  so  often  disgraceftilly  neglected.  This  last  topic 
has  such  an  important  bearing  upon  the  educational  interests  of 
those  States  which  have  no  organized  system  of  school  supervis- 
ion, that  this  Department  recommends  the  examination  of  the 
subject  in  detail,  at  some  future  meeting  of  the  Association. 

Free  from  local  and  sectional  interests  and  prejudices,  as  the 
American  Social  Science  Association  is,  no  other  associated  body 
can  more  freely  point  out  defects  in  our  educational  system,  or 
better  indicate  needed  reforms. 


THE  VOTING  OF  WOMEN  IN  SCHOOL  ELECTIONS. 

JUSAD  BT  PBOF.  ▲.  P.  PBABODT,  OF  CAMBRIDOB. 

(September  10, 1879.) 

Suffrage  is  not  a  natural,  but  a  conventional  right.  The  natural 
right  is,  that  government  be,  so  far  as  is  possible,  impartially  just 
and  beneficent  to  all  its  subjects.  There  are  conditions  of  society 
ID  which  this  right  would  be  better  secured  under  a  despotism  than 
in  a  democracy.  An  ignorant  or  vicious  democracy  may  have 
unlimited  power,  but  has  no  rights.  Even  under  a  (so-called) 
democracy  of  whatever  type,  universal  suffi-age  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. Were  suffrage  a  natural  right,  it  would  belong  to  all  who 
could  carry  a  vote.  But  common  consent  limits  the  right  to  those 
who  —  it  is  supposed — can  exercise  it  beneficially.  The  qualifica- 
tions of  age,  sex,  intelligence,  property,  are  discussed  on  all  sides, 
on  the  ground,  not  of  abstract  right,  but  of  expediency.  No  one 
is  ready  to  admit  the  right  of  suicide  as  among  the  rights  of  a 
state,  and  unless  that  right  be  admitted,  the  greatest  good  of  the 
whole  must  be  the  criterion  for  determining  who  shall  vote,  when, 
and  how. 

The  question  of  women's  sufi%*age  in  the  elections  and  measures 
appertaining  to  public  schools,  ought  not  to  be  confounded  with 
the  general  question  of  female  sufiVage.  Of  course,  the  last-named 
right  includes  the  former,  and  whatever  reasons  exist  for  giving 
women  the  right  of  voting  on  all  public  affairs,  are  fully  applicable 
to  the  system  of  public  education.  But  there  are  some  considera- 
tions in  favor  of  female  school  suffrage,  which  depend  for  their 
force  on  the  continued  exclusion  of  women  from  suffrage  in  political 
elections,  nay,  which  spring  from  the  very  reasons  that  exist  in 
many  minds  for  opposing  female  suffrage  in  general. 
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It  is  objected  to  female  political  sufitage,  that  it  would  of  neces- 
sity be  universal  in  the  worse  direction,  limited  in  the  better ;  that 
a  large    proportion  of  educated   and   trustworthy  women  would 
absent  themselves  from  the  polls,  while  all  the  ignorant  and  vicious 
women  in  the  community  would  be  drawn  into  the  ranks  of  one  or 
the  other  party,  their  votes  purchased,  and  the  preponderance  of 
their   unintended  and  unintelligent  influence  given  to  the  party 
which,  either  in  the  possession  or  in  the  hope  of  government  spoils, 
could  aflbrd  the  highest  bribes.     There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in 
case  of  the  extension  of  suffrage  to  women,  it  would  be  with  them 
as  it  is  with  men  now.     Every  woman  who  ought  not  to  vote  would 
vote.     The  processes  of  premature  naturalization,  paying  taxes  for 
those  who  would  else  be  excluded,  and  fraudulent  repetition  of 
votes,  would  be  as  diligently  employed  among  women  as  among 
men ;    and  however  desirable  it  might  be  to  have  the  votes  of 
women  both  wise  and  good,  the  accession  of  large  numbers  of  any 
description    of  persops  without  intelligence  or   principle  to  our 
already   hardly  manageable  list  of  irresponsible  voters,   is  not 
unreasonably  deprecated.     But  in  school  affairs  no  such  danger 
exists.     The  emoluments  of  our  school  boards  would  fhmish  no 
funds  for  the  qualifying  of  voters.    Those  who  would  vote,  would 
have  to  pay  their  own  taxes.     Consequently,  the  only  women  who 
would  avail  themselves  of  this  privilege  would  be  those  who  are 
sincerely  interested  in  the  schools.    At  the  same  time,  if  school 
elections  were  held,  as  would  be  almost  necessarily  the  case,  on 
other  daj's  and  at  other  places  than  those  of  the  political  elections, 
we  should  have  not  only  the  presence  of  really  interested  women, 
but  the  no  less  desirable  absence  of  such  men  as  know  and  care 
nothing  about  our  public  schools.     In  fine,  endowing  women  with 
the  school  suffrage,  is  equivalent  to  putting  the  control  of  our 
schools  into  the  hands  of  those  who  are  conversant  with  their  con- 
dition, and  who  feel  sincerely  concerned  for  their  welfare. 

Again,  it  is  objected  to  woman  suffrage  in  general,  that  it  would 
in  various  ways  be  fatal  to  the  due  position  and  influence  of  women 
in  the  family  and  in  society.  The  following  are  among  the  allega- 
tions currently  urged :  Female  suffrage  would  make  party  politics 
the  engrossing  interest  of  home  and  of  general  society,  to  the 
exclusion  of  more  refining  and  elevating  subjects.  It  would  make 
a  large  proportion  of  women  politicians, — many,  in  the  worst  sense 
which  that  name  bears ;  many  more,  in  ways  which  would  render 
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them  coarse,  masculine,  offensive,  annoying.  It  would  cut  off 
men's  only  rest  and  refbge  in  times  of  strong  political  excitement. 
It  would  interfere  with  the  comfort  and  the  benign  efficacy  of  home, 
which  depends  for  its  beauty  and  its  beatific  power,  in  great  part, 
on  the  sequestration  of  its  priestess  from  the  ruder  conflicts  and 
the  fiercer  passions  of  out-of-door  life,  fVom  the  hardness  and 
bitterness  of  party  warfare,  from  the  excitement  of  the  caucus,  the 
mass  meeting  and  the  election  scramble.  These  objections  may  all 
be  resolved  into  one,  namely,  that  there  are  in  political  life  elements 
intrinsically  unfeminine  and  outside  of  woman's  appropriate  sphere. 
This  objection,  if  it  means  anything,  implies  that  woman  has  her 
own  appropriate  sphere,  and  ought  to  take  under  her  charge  what- 
ever belongs  to  it.  Now,  of  educational  interests,  we  may  afiSrm 
the  reverse  of  all  that  is  alleged*  concerning  the  vernacular  politics 
of  the  State  and  nation.  They  are  refining  and  elevating.  They 
are  ^ost  intimately  connected  with  home-life,  and  with  the  duties 
that  necessarily  devolve  on  women.  The  more  diligently  they  are 
cherished,  the  more  usefbl,  honored  and  beloved  is  woman  in  her 
home  relations,  as  wife,  mother  or  sister.  If  there  is  anything 
within  woman's  sphere,  it  is  education  ;  and  every  reason  that  can 
be  urged  for  precluding  her  from  concerns  beyond  her  sphere,  is  a 
reason  for  giving  her  full  influence,  authority  and  power  in  the 
management  of  schools  and  the  choice  of  their  fhnctionaries. 

I  have  spoken  thus  far  of  the  subject  in  hand  as  if  universal 
female  suffrage  were  out  of  the  question.  I  believe  that  it  is  so, 
for  the  present,  in  our  older  States.  There  is,  undoubtedly,  a 
growing  tendency  of  public  opinion  in  that  direction.  This  ten- 
dency will  be  neither  hastened  nor  retarded  by  female  school 
suffrage.  Whenever  the  major  part  of  the  intelligent  and  respecta- 
ble women  in  any  State  want  to  vote  in  political  affairs,  they  will 
have  their  way.  But  in  the  partial  exercise  of  the  right  of  sufil^age 
there  will  be  i\illy  as  much  to  dissuade  as  to  encourage  them  in  the 
quest  of  the  full  right ;  for  with  persons  of  any  moral  susceptibility, 
every  right  has  its  corresponding  burden  of  duty,  obligation  and 
responsibility,  and  there  will  always  be  as  many  who  will  shrink 
from  the  needless  burden,  as  there  will  be  who  will  covet  the  with- 
holden  right. 

Let  us,  then,  consider  the  benefits  to  our  school  system,  and  to 
the  whole  communit}*,  which  may  be  anticipated  from  female 
school  sufl^age  alone.     In  the  first  place,  it  will  l^  of  unspeakable 
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benefit  in  many  of  our  towns  and  cities  to  have  the  school  vote 
sandered  from  all  alliance  with  party  politics.     As  the  case  now  is, 
the  school  committee  ate  nominated  at  the  same  time,  in  the  same 
way,  and  under  the  same  auspices  with  the  other  municipal  officers ; 
are  voted  for  on  the  same  ticket,  and  are  —  oftener  than  not  — 
regarded  as  representing  the  dominant  party  rather  than  the  educa- 
tional interest.    To  be  sure,  the  office  has  no  spoils  worth  contend- 
ing for ;  but  it  is  often  the  means  of  bringing  before  the  public  a 
fresh  candidate  for  its  favor,  and  of  placing  him  on  the  route  to 
more  lucrative  preferment :  and  I.  have  known  instances  in  which  a 
man,  otherwise  not  unsuitable,  has  sought  the  office  with  great 
pertinacity,  confessedly  not  because  he  cared  for  the  schools,  but 
because  he  was  aiming  at  a  seat  in  the  legislature.     Where  schools 
are  under  political  management,  each  party  generally  has  its  own 
school  policy.     One  party  is  for  a  more  generous,  the  other  for  a 
more  niggardly  expenditure  ;  one  for  home-bom  teachers,  the  other 
for  the  best  wherever  born  ;  one  for  severer,  the  other  for  less  rigid 
methods  of  discipline.     Thus  with  a  change  of  parties  there  is  often 
a  change  in  essential  portions  of  school  policy. 

Yet  worse  (for  in  this  matter  men  are  often  of  more  consequence 
than  measures),  a  school  board  not  infrequently  loses  its  most 
valuable  members,  not  because  their  school  work  has  been  censured, 
but  because  their  names  happened  to  be  on  the  ticket  of  the  losing 
party.  I  have  known  cases  in  which  party  leaders  have  regretted 
that  the  discipline  of  their  party  had  cost  the  community  the 
services  of  the  most  efficient  member  or  members  of  the  school 
board. 

The  case  is  less  harmful,  but  even  less  tolerable  to  the  victimized, 
when  the  school  board  has  a  mixed  character,  composed  in  part  of 
men  who  care  for  the  schools,  and  in  part  of  political  retainers  or 
aspirants.  This  is  seen  in  some  of  our  cities,  where  different 
wards  nominate  their  members  of  the  board  on  unlike  grounds. 
In  such  cases,  if  the  friends  of  education  have  the  majority  in  the 
board,  they  can  keep  it  solely  by  perpetual  vigilance;  the  most 
necessary  measures  are  carried  only  with  opposition  at  every  stage ; 
and  the  essential  business  is* clogged  and  delayed  by  a  system  of 
filibustering  copied  from  factious  minorities  in  Congress,  and 
specially  designed  for  full  reports  in  the  local  newspapers.  Nor 
are  instances  wanting  in  which,  by  the  manceuvering  and  trickery  of 
minorities  versed  in  the  meaner  order  of  political  tactics,  the  most 
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disastrous  consequences  have  resulted ;  carefblly  constructed  sys- 
tems have  been  set  aside  for  experiments  that  had  only  novelty  to 
recommend  them;  faithful  teachers  have  found  their  best  work 
undervalued  and  vilipended ;  and  improvements  of  the  utmost 
importance  have  been  arrested  in  the  name  of  a  false  and  injurious 
economy. 

If  our  school  elections  can  only  be  made  to  depend  on  the  qualifi- 
cations and  merits  of  the  candidates,  there  is  no  reason  why  our 
schools  ma}'  not  be  under  the  most  judicious  management,  retaining 
all  that  is  worth  keeping  in  past  methods,  and  constantly  advanc- 
ing frobi  bad  to  good,  or  from  good  jx>  better. 

Another  reason  why  we  would  favor  female  suffrage  in  school 
matters  is,  that  we  want  and  need  women  on  our  school  committees. 
We  as  yet  have  had  very  few ;  but  those  few  have  rendered  impor- 
tant service.  In  one  instance,  a  woman  at  the  head  of  a  school 
committee  was  acknowledged  by  all  her  tovrns-people  to  have  done 
more  for  the  schools  in  a  single  year  than  had  been  effected  by 
committees  of  men  for  twenty  years  before.  It  is  admitted,  I 
believe,  in  Boston,  that  the  schools  have  never  had  more  able  and 
efficient  servants  than  the  women  on  the  school  board.  There  are 
many  of  our  country  towns  where  it  is  difficult  to  find  men,  but 
easy  to  find  women,  who  have  the  ability,  culture,  disposable  leisure 
and  willingness  to  serve,  which  are  needed  on  a  school  board.  But 
if  women  are  to  be  elected  for  this  service  in  any  considerable 
numbers,  it  must  be  mainly  through  the  influence  of  women.  They 
best  know  who,  among  themselves,  are  fitted  for  the  work ;  and 
they,  in  general,  are  far  more  solicitous  than  men  to  have  the  work 
well  done. 

Here  I  have  reached  a  point  at  which  it  is  difficult  to  discriminate 
between  suf&age  and  office,  the  electors  and  the  elected ;  for  the 
most  weighty  reasons  why  women  should  take  a  large  share  in  the 
school  suffrage,  and  those  for  their  being  largely  represented  on  the 
school  boards,  are  in  part  identical,  and  in  part  so  nearly  identical 
that  they  may  be  fitly  considered  together. 

Women  should  vote  and  hold  office  in  school  matters,  because 
they,  in  general,  far  surpass  men  in  educational  ability,  tact,  expe- 
rience, knowledge  and  wisdom.  Every  mother,  worthy  of  the 
name,  is  an  educator.  Men  bear  comparatively  a  small  part  in  the 
training  of  their  children.  The  child's  first  lessons  are  at  his 
mother's  knee.     She  understands  child  nature  ;   is  conversant  with 
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the  avennes  to  the  child's  mind  and  heart.     What  men  who  are 
not  professional  teachers  know  about  education,  is,  for  the  most 
part,  from  theory,  tradition,  authority,  —  not  from  experience.     A 
system  wins  their  favorable  regard,  not  so  much  by  its  intrinsic 
merits  as  by  its  completeness  in  the  externals  of  organization,  pre- 
cision, drill  and  statistics.     They  are   apt  to  be  satisfied  with 
methods  that  look  well  and  sound  well,  even  though  they  weary  the 
pupil's   body,  or  starve   his  mind,  or  substitute  amusement  for 
instruction,  or  mechanical  performance  for  intellectual  achieve- 
ment.    I   am  inclined  to  think  that  mothers  often  grieve   and 
murmur,  where  fathers  approve  and  admire  because  everything  is 
done  by  rule.     It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  a  mother  to  express 
distrust,  even  dislike,  of  the  kind  of  puppet  movement,  machine 
work  and  parrot  utterance,  which,  on  a  review  day,  is  sure  to  make 
a  profoundly  favorable  impression  on  an  average  committ^ee  of  men. 
In  saying  these  things,  I  am  only  stating  what  could  hardly,  by  any 
possibility,  be  otherwise.     There  are  many  fathers  who  scarcely  see 
their  children,  except  on  Sunday.     With  the  present  hours  and 
customs  of  the  inhabitants  of  our  larger  cities,  and  still  more,  of 
their  suburban  population,  there  are  thousands  of  men  who  are 
absent  from  their  homes  from  the  early  morning  till  near  their 
children's  bedtime.     Meanwhile,  the  mother  has  the  child's  confi- 
dence ;   asks  him  about  his  school  experiences ;   hears  from  him 
whatever  has  interested  him  at  school ;   tests  his  knowledge  of 
letters  and  their  powers,  of  words  and  their  meaning,  of  numbers 
and  their  combinations ;   keeps  herself  au  courant  with  his  school 
life.     I  know  that  there  are  mothers,  of  whom  this  is  not  true, — 
mothers  who  hire  deputies,  and  are  strangers  to  their  own  children  ; 
but  they  are  a  small  minority.     Nine-tenths  of  American  mothers 
are  mothers  to  the  uttermost  of  their  knowledge  and   ability, — 
many  of  them,  indeed,  not  over-wise ;  some  of  them  not  very  able, 
but  putting  into  their  motherhood  the  best  that  they  have  and  are, 
and  better  fitted  to  judge  and  act  as  to  what  concerns  their  children 
than  as  to  any  or  all  other  things  whatsoever. 

I  am  sure  that  I  am  not  expressing  this  opinion  as  to  the  com- 
parative intelligence  and  interest  of  men  and  women  in  school 
matters  on  a  priori  grounds.  During  a  large  part  of  my  life  I 
have  been  on  school  boards,  and  am  now  in  my  eighth  or  ninth 
year  of  continuous  service  in  the  city  of  my  present  residence. 
Parents  come  to  me  very  frequently  on  school  business ;  but  ten 
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mothers  come  to  one  father.  Indeed,  a  father  hardly  ever  comes, 
unless  he  is  a  widower,  or  his  wife  an  invalid.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  wife  will  often  come  with  an  infant  in  her  arms,  or  leading  a 
child  too  young  to  be  left  alone.  This,  of  course,  among  the  poorer 
classes.  But  in  higher  social  regions  the  case  is  similar.  The  son 
of  a  merchant  or  a  professional  man  has  been  guilty  of  some  school 
offence  for  which  he  is  sent  to  me  ;  I  send  a  message  or  a  note, 
asking  to  see  his  father ;  his  mother  comes  instead ;  or,  if  the 
father  comes,  he  will,  more  probably  than  not,  tell  me  that  his  wife 
insisted  on  his  coming,  and  will  refer  to  his  wife's  authority  for 
whatever  he  affirms  or  promises.  I  am  often  surprised,  not,  in- 
deed, at  the  intelligence  of  women  of  culture  as  to  these  matters, 
but  at  the  good  sense  and  right  feeling  of  women  who  have  only 
poor  and  mean  surroundings.  I  may  misjudge  the  characters  of 
my  teachers ;  but  I  find  that  my  opinion  —  such  as  it  is  —  of  the 
primary  school  teachers  under  my  ward,  is  generally  coincident 
with  that  of  the  mothers  of  their  pupils.  These  mothers  very 
promptly  detect  faults  of  discipline,  or  defects  in  teaching  power. 
They  uniformly  appreciate  kindness,  assiduity  and  faithfulness  on 
the  teacher's  part,  and  know  whether  their  children  are  improving 
or  not.  At  school  examinations,  I  meet  many  mothers  and  sisters ; 
rarely  a  father.  I  find  that  many  of  the  teachers  under  my  charge 
maintain  a  fHendly  intercourse  with  mothers  of  their  pupils,  not  in 
consequence  of  advances  on  their  own  side,  but  because  the  moth- 
ers feel  that  they  have  business  relations  with  the  school  and  the 
teacher,  and  they  prefer  to  transact  the  business  in  person. 

There  are,  among  the  mooted  topics  of  school  government,  dis- 
cipline and  instruction,  not  a  few  subjects  on  which  the  experience 
and  judgment  of  women,  whether  as  voters  or  as  school  officials, 
possess  a  much  higher  authority  than  can  be  conceded  to  men. 
Let  me  enumerate  a  few  of  these  subjects,  of  which  the  list  might 
be  indefinitely  extended. 

The  questions  relating  to  bodily  chastisement,  are,  I  suppose, 
settled  in  but  few  of  our  towns  and  cities ;  perhaps  not  finally 
settled  in  these  few.  Should  such  chastisement  be  wholly  disused  ? 
Should  it  be  reser>'ed  for  extreme  cases  ?  If  so,  under  what  con- 
ditions or  restrictions  ?  If  it  be  abolished,  how  shall  its  place  be 
supplied?  This  is  not  so  easy  a  subject  as  it  seems.  Even  on  the 
score  of  humanity  to  the  child,  the  question  has  two  sides.  There 
are  not  wanting  cases  in  which  the  stubborn  child,  whom  a  moder- 
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ate  school  chastisement  might  subdue,  is  sent  home,  to  be  brutally 
whipped  by  a  savage  father,  or  even  by  a  father  who  sincerely  thinks 
be  is  doing  his  duty.  My  own  opinion,  indeed,  is  in  favor  of  the 
entire  disuse  of  bodily  infliction  of  every  kind,  but  I  am  not  so  sure 
that  I  should  not  welcome  the  judgment  of  an  assembly  of  mothers ; 
and  if  I  had  as  colleagues  on  the  school  board,  two  or  three  such 
women  as  would  best  represent  my  female  fellow-citizens,  I  should 
accept  their  decision  as  literally  a  verdict, — a  verum  dictum. 

Another  important  class  of  questions  relates  to  the  hours  of 
school.  How  many  hours,  each  day,  shall  be  spent  in  school  ?  How 
shall  the  hours  vary  with  the  age  of  the  pupils  ?  How  much  time 
shall  be  given  to  recesses!  Shall  there  be  one  session  or  two, 
€aeh  day  ?  In  connection  with  these  is  the  closely  allied  question, 
Shall  any,  or  if  any,  how  much  school  work,  and  by  what  classes 
of  scholars,  be  required  to  be  done  out  of  school  ?  These  are 
questions  of  vital  importance  to  the  health  of  body  and  of  mind . 
They  have  hitherto  been  answered  chiefly  by  men,  and  I  know  that 
mothers  have  often  been  dissatisfied  with  the  answers.  Almost 
down  to  our  own  time  they  have  been  treated  with  little  regard  to 
the  child's  limited  power  of  labor  or  endurance,  and  need  of  exer- 
cise and  recreation.  The  tendency  is  now,  as  it  deems  to  me,  toward 
the  opposite  extreme,  by  whidi  work  is  subordinated  to  play,  and 
the  mental  regimen  is  administered  according  to  Hahnemann's 
method  of  infinitesimal  doses.  The  majority  of  mothers  would 
repudiate  both  extremes  ;  and  under  the  advice  of  women  compe- 
tent to  the  oflSce,  our  school  hours  and  requirements  would  be  much 
more  nearly  adjusted  to  the  average  child  nature  than  they  ever 
will  be  by  male  educationists,  who  are  very  apt  to  regard  children 
as  capable  of  unUmited  endurance  and  unrestricted  experiment. 

With  regard  to  the  material  conditions  and  mechanical  arrange- 
ments of  the  school  room  women  would,  in  general,  be  wiser  than 
men.  Their  in-door  and  sedentary  life  makes  them  more  sensitive 
to  whatever  concerns  heat  and  ventilation ;  and  their  instinctive 
perception  of  fitness  and  comfort  would  be  of  important  service  in 
settling  the  controversies  between  diverse  patterns  and  antagonistic 
patents  for  school  chairs  and  desks.  Their  keener  {esthetic  sense 
would  relieve  the  bald  and  niggardly  utilitarianism  of  the  accessories 
of  education  by  whatever  of  beauty  could  be  won  from  surrounding 
nature,  or  supplied  by  costless  art.  Costless  art,  I  say ;  for  beauty 
in  proportion,  form  and  color,  costs  no  more  than  ugliness, — nay, 
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sometimes  costs  less ;  for,  ne  quid  nimiSy  ^^  nothing  too  mnch/'  is, 
equally  with  *'  nothing  too  little,"  a  canon  of  good  taste.  Under 
the  government  of  women,  I  am  sure  that  our  school  houses  and 
rooms  would  be  clean  and  neat ;  that  flowers  would  not  be  wanting 
there ;  that  if  there  were  a  patch  of  unused  ground  on  the  premises, 
it  would  not  be  abandoned  to  burdocks  and  stramony ;  and  that, 
if  a  new  site  for  a  school  house  were  chosen,  a  spot  would  not  be 
selected  (as  has  been  too  often  the  case  in  our  country  towns), 
because  it  was  a  spot  that  could  be  of  no  other  use  or  service  for 
man  or  beast. 

Then  there  are  various  departments  and  methods  of  school  work, 
in  which  the  judgment  o€  women  is  worth  immeasurably  more  than 
that  of  men.  The  teaching  of  needle-work  in  our  public  schools 
has  been  strongly,  in  some  instances  successftdly,  opposed  by  men ; 
and  committees  of  men  have  repeatedly  refused  to  admit  it,  or 
have  rejected  it  after  a  confessedly  successful  trial.  To  me  it  seems 
essential.  To  many  a  poor  girl  it  is  of  immensely  greater  impor- 
tance that  she  should  know  how  to  sew,  than  that  she  should  be 
able  to  read.  It  may,  in  numerous  instances,  determine  the  question 
between  a  worthy,  thrifty  and  useful  life,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
vice,  infamy  and  ruin,  on  the  other.  But  I  am  less  affected,  in  this 
matter,  by  my  own  judgment,  than  by  the  fact  that  I  know  of  but 
a  single  woman  of  sense  and  culture  that  does  not  think  on  the 
subject  as  I  do.  I  find  that  the  women  with  whom  my  school 
labors  have  brought  me  into  communication  are,  without  an  excep- 
tion, emphatic,  earnest,  zealous  in  the  cause  of  needle- work  in 
schools ;  and  I  am  sure  that,  wherever  women  can  hold  the  balance 
of  power  in  school  elections  and  legislation,  not  a  girl  will  be  left 
without  a  skill  that  shall  enable  her  to  keep  in  fitting  repair  her  own 
garments,  and,  in  due  time,  those  of  her  husband  and  children. 

As  to  the  improved  methods  of  elementary  education,  they  have 
almost  all  been  imported  into  schools  from  the  nursery,  and  owe 
their  invention  to  women,  however  largely  men  may  have  borne 
part  in  their  propagandism.  Under  the  old  regime,  there  was  an 
almost  impassable  barrier  between  the  alphabet  and  its  use,  and 
it  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  an  infant  class  to  wait  for  weeks  or 
months  after  learning  the  forms  and  names  of  all  the  letters,  before 
they  had  the  slightest  comprehension  of  their  power ;  for  there  is 
no  more  intrinsic  reason  why  c-a-t  should  spell  caZ,  than  why  it 
should  spell  elephant.    It  is  found  on  trial  that  letters  can  be 
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learned  much  more  readily  by  their  sounds,  that  is,  by  their  actual 
position  and  use  in  words,  than  by  their  conventional  names.  But 
this,  BO  far  as  I  know,  was  a  discovery  of  Maria  Edgeworth,  in 
teaching  her  father's  younger  children.  It  was  embodied  in  her 
**  Essays  on  Practical  Education,"  published  almost  a  century  ago. 
It  was  successfully  tried  by  many  mothers  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic ;  and  if  wise  women  had  had  the  direction  of  our  schools, 
it  would  have  found  its  place  there,  without  the  aid  of  those  special 
alphabets  and  abnormal  modes  of  typography  with  which  it  is  now 
identified.  By  these  phonographic  devices  the  labor  of  learning  to 
read  is  ^  much  abridged  as  to  reconcile  me  to  the  leaven  of 
charlatanry  by  which,  chiefly,  as  I  think,  thej'^  have  been  adapted  to 
the  receptivity  of  the  masculine  brain ;  but  the  work  would  have 
been  better  done  if  more  simply  done,  as  would  have  been  the  case 
but  for  the  intervention  of  book-making  men. 

It  is  equally  from  the  nursery  that  have  been  derived  the  various 
methods  of  elementary  teaching  by  which  real  instruction  takes 
the  place  of  books ;  lessons  about  things,  of  mere  meaningless 
words ;  and  exercises  in  speaking  and  writing  English,  of  that 
hybrid  pseudo-grammar  miscalled  English,  on  which  so  large  a 
proportion  of  school  time  has  been  wasted. 

Technical  methods,  pretentious  text-books  and  plausible  can- 
vassers, would  have  their  claims  most  thoroughly  tested  by  the 
patient  attention,  cautious  good  sense  and  unerring  tact  of  the 
judicious  women  who  ought  to  be  on  our  school  boards.  Men, 
indeed,  are  lavish  of  utterances  of  distrust,  or  even  contempt,  for 
whatever  educational  novelties  are  forced  upon  their  notice ;  but 
they  often  lack  the  time,  as  often  the  patience,  for  carefUl  exami- 
nation ;  they  yield  to  importunity  in  order  to  save  themselves 
trouble ;  and  as  to  many  a  worthless  text-book,  that  has  had  a 
brief,  but  wide  and  lucrative  popularity,  lasting  till  it  was  found 
out,  the  story  of  its  introduction  would  be  a  paraphrase  of  that  of 
the  unjust  judge  in  the  parable,  substituting  the  inextinguishable 
agent  for  the  poor  widow  of  whom  he  said,  "  Lest  by  her  continual 
coming  she  weary  me."  Changes  of  text-books  are  oftener  an  evil 
than  a  benefit,  and  an  evil  that  would  be  greatly  diminished,  were 
more  quiet  leisure,  such  as  many  women,  but  few  men,  can  bestow, 
given  to  the  examination  of  the  old  books  and  the  new. 

The  relation  of  the  kindergarten  to  the  common  school  system, 
is  an  important  and  pressing  subject,  on  which  we  need  women's 
wisdom.     For  my  own  part,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  method  of 
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the  kindergarten,  as  a  whole,  is  practicable  or  desirable  in  our 
public  schools;  while  I  doubt  not  that  there  are  some  of  its 
features,  modes  and  principles,  that  would  add  largely  to  the  use- 
fulness of  these  schools.  But  with  committees  composed  wholly 
of  men,  the  alternative  will  probably  be  adoption  or  rejection  in 
toto ;  while  we  might  expect  of  women  a  detailed  examinatioH  of 
the  German  system,  and  a  wise  eclecticism  which  should  avail 
itself  of  whatever  will  bear  transplanting  into  the  so  very  different 
condition  and  surroundings  of  our  American  schools. 

These  are  but  specimens  of  the  many  educational  topics  to  which 
the  attention  of  women  is  much  more  likely  to  be  called,<than  that 
of  men,  and  on  which,  equally  by  nature,  condition  and  culture, 
they  are  better  fitted  for  judicious  decision  and  action. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  there  are  in  our  public  schools,  at 
every  moment,  more  girls  than  boys, — the  sons  of  working  men, 
and,  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  those  of  business  men,  being 
removed  from  school  at  an  earlier  age  than  their  daughters,  for 
labor,  apprenticeship  or  clerkship.  The  management  of  girls  con- 
stitutes, therefore,  a  preponderant  portion  of  the  school  work  as 
to  which  voters  must  decide  and  school  boards  act.  Who  will 
maintain  for  a  moment  that  men  know  as  well  as  women  what  sort 
of  regime  is  fitted  for  female  pupils ;  what  they  need  ;  what  they 
can,  and  what  they  cannot  bear ;  how  far  they  are  benefited  by 
the  same  methods  that  are  pursued  with  the  boys ;  and  in  what 
respects,  rules  and  requirements  should  be  modified  in  their  behalf? 
Then  there  are  the  questions  still  at  issue  as  to  the  co-education 
of  the  sexes,  —  whether  it  shall  be  in  all  grades  of  schools  or  in 
the  lower  only ;  and  whether,  in  schools  of  the  higher  grades, 
girls  and  boys  shall  be  required  to  pass  over  the  same  curriculum ; 
or  whether  the  courses  of  study  shall  be  so  varied,  at  the  option  of 
the  girls,  as  to  embrace  less  of  mathematics  and  of  technical 
science,  and  more  of  art  or  of  literature.  These  are  problems,  in 
solving  which,  men  have  wrought  tentatively  and  awkwardly,  and 
in  which  the  >authority  of  wise  and  cultivated  women  ought  to 
have  prevailing  weight. 

Even  a  stronger  reason  why  women  should  be  directly  and  influ- 
entially  concerned  in  the  management  of  our  schools,  is,  that  so 
very  large  a  proportion  of  the  teachers  are  women.  I  have  not 
collected  statistics  to  any  considerable  extent ;  but  from  the  field 
comprehended  within  my  certain  knowledge,  I  should  say  that 
there  are,  at  least,  six  times  as  many  women  as  men  employed  in 
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our  public  schools.  The  proportion  has  increased  greatly  within 
the  last  few  years,  and  is  still  increasing.  This  increase  is  due  to 
seyeral  causes.  The  standard  of  female  education  has  so  far  risen, 
as  to  furnish  an  enlarged  number  of  well-qualified  female  teachers. 
It  has  been  discovered  that  the  teaching  faculty  exists  much  more 
largely,  and  with  more  numerous  cases  of  exceptional  ability, 
among  women,  than  among  men.  There  is,  also,  another  reason, 
of  which  men  ought  to  be  ashamed,  and  which,  I  trust,  female 
suffrage  will  cancel,  namely,  that  a  woman's  services  can  gener- 
ally be  obtained  for  half,  or  less  than  half,  of  what  would  be  paid 
for  a  man's  much  poorer  services.  The  instances  are  not  rare,  in 
which  the  principal  of  a  school  —  himself  of  moderate  capacity  — 
owes  his  reputation  in  great  part  to  the  energy,  ability  and  zeal 
of  his  female  assistants  —  both  bom  and  thoroughly  bred  to  the 
work — whose  wages  are  less  than  his  savings.  Indeed,  the  literal 
meaning  of  the  word  salary  —  saU-money  —  is  hardly  too  mean 
to  be  applied  to  the  paltry  compensation  which  many  highly  gifted 
and  educated  female  teachers  are  now  receiving.  This  gross 
injustice,  we  trust  that  female  voters  will  not  be  slow  to  remedy. 

But  apart  from  this,  I  think  that  every  man  who  has  had  any 
considerable  amount  of  school  service,  has  encountered  subjects 
and  occasions  on  which  he  could  not  have  so  full  an  explanation 
and  understanding  with  the  female  teachers  under  his  charge,  as 
a  woman  in  his  place  might  have  had.  There  are  important 
questions  and  details  of  school  regime  into  which  conventional 
delicacy  forbids  him  to  enter.  There  are  confidences  which  a 
female  teacher  wants  and  needs  to  make,  which  she  cannot  obtrude 
upon  a  man.  A  closer  intimacy  with  members  of  a  school  board, 
and  a  fuller  sympathy  than  it  can  ordinarily  be  becoming  for  a 
man  to  invite  or  cherish,  would  be  of  unspeakable  worth  to  a 
young  girl  at  the  outset  of  her  career  as  a  teacher ;  and  hardly  less 
80,  at  the  epochs  of  peculiar  difiSculty,  trial  or  discouragement 
which  will  chequer  her  whole  subsequent  course.  I  doubt  whether 
there  could  be  found  a  female  teacher  in  the  younger  half  of  the 
number  —  perhaps  not  many  in  the  oldier  —  who  would  not  receive 
as  a  veritable  Godsend  the  supervision  and  the  kind  offices  of  such 
women  as  would  be  of  her  committee,  were  there  women,  elected 
by  women,  on  the  board. 

I  have  thus  given  in  detail  the  various  reasons  why  women 
should  be  invested  with  a  full  share  of  authority,  and  should  per- 
form their  full  share  of  duty,  in  connection  with  our  public  schools. 
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There  is  yet  one  additional  reason,  underlying,  overlapping  and 
exceeding  all  the  rest.  The  school  should  be  regarded,  not  as  a 
separate  institution  from  the  home  worthy  of  the  name,  but  as  the 
extension  and  complement  of  the  home.  The  parental  spirit  should 
pervade  the  discipline  of  the  school,  and  a  home  feeling  should  be 
cherished  among  the  pupils,  —  a  spirit  which  will  be  recognized  as 
congenial,  a  feeling  which  will  rise  spontaneously,  in  the  hearts  of  the 
nurslings  of  true  homes,  and  which  will  impart  home-like  experi- 
ences to  those  whose  dwellings  are  not  homes.  The  tendency  of 
artificial,  man-made  school  systems,  is  often  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. I  sometimes  think,  in  a  school  with  a  teacher  (whether  man 
or  woman)  of  the  martinet  type,  that  the  formative  germ  of  the 
school  system  is  derived  from  the  army,  rather  than  from  the 
home.  We  must  look  to  women  to  make  our  schools  more  and 
more  home-like.  I  am  sure  that  their  participation  in  school  work 
must  have  this  tendency.  They  will  vote  and  serve  in  their  educa- 
tional functions,  without  losing  their  self-consciousness  as  mothers 
and  sisters. 

One  word  in  conclusion.  Were  there  not  a  public  school  in  the 
country,  and  were  such  schools  about  to  be  established  now  as  an 
entirely  new  institution ;  were  it  foreseen  that  the  schools  were 
going  to  share  the  work  of  education  mainly  with  the  mothers 
rather  than  with  the  fathers,  and  that  the  major  part  of  the  pupils 
would  be  girls,  and  five-sixths  of  the  teachers  women, — would  the 
wisdom  of  the  nineteenth  century  submit  the  entire  system  to  the 
management  of  men ;  or  would  it  not  rather  seem  so  pre-eminently 
the  work  of  women,  that,  though  men  might  take  the  nominal  lead 
(as  they  are  wont  to  do  in  all  public  matters),  the  authority,  influ- 
ence and  service  of  women  would  be  deemed  indispensable  ?  To 
this  question  there  can,  I  think,  be  but  one  answer.  Why,  then, 
should  we  not  reorganize  our  system  on  the  plan  on  which  we 
should  construct  it  de  novo?  When  our  public  schools  came  into 
being,  they  were  not  meant  for  girls,  and  the  education  of  women 
was  regarded  as  of  little  consequence.  The  schools  thus,  in  the 
beginning,  were  necessarily  the  concern  and  charge  of  men.  But 
now  that  women  are  men's  peers,  and  more,  as  to  culture,  and 
receive  this  culture  chiefly  at  the  public  charge,  there  remains  no 
reason  why  they  should  not  render  to  the  public  the  reciprocal 
service  of  control,  care  and  government,  in  the  educational  system 
of  which  they  have  become  the  most  favored  beneficiaries. 
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READ   BT  PRESIDEKT  ANDERSON,   OF  ROCHESTER  UNIVERSITY. 

(September  10,  1879.) 

The  moral  code  of  a  people  is,  speaking  generally,  derived  from 
one  or  all  of  the  following  sources :  either  (1)  fVom  Divine  revela- 
tion or  what  it  believes  to  be  such ;  or  (2)  from  the  aggregate  of 
the  moral  judgments  of  the  community,  as  expressed  in  moral 
treatises  or  in  proverbs  or  fables ;  or  (3)  from  what  common  and 
long  continued  experience  has  wrought  into  customs  supposed  to 
be  obligatory  or  useful. 

In  an  ideal  state  of  things,  this  moral  code  would  be  in  harmony 
with  absolute  right.  But  practically,  no  human  society  attains  to 
sach  a  condition,  hence  there  are  always  two  standards  of  action, 
the  ideal  and  the  actual.  In  a  community  which  is  in  a  state  of 
moral  progress,  the  tendency  is  towards  a  conformity  of  the  actual 
with  the  ideal.  I  shall  take  account  here,  only  of  the  moral  stand- 
ard which  represents  the  average  of  opinion  among  a  given  people. 
The  penalties  for  the  violation  of  such  a  code  are  in  general :  (1) 
The  consciousness  of  ill  desert  and  self-condemnation  on  the  part 
of  him  who  offends  against  it.  (2)  The  concentration  against  such 
an  offender  of  an  outraged  public  opinion.  (3)  The  fear  of  Divine 
retribution  either  in  this  life,  or  the  life  to  come.  However  severe 
these  penalties  may  be,  they  are  not,  and  cannot  be,  described, 
defined  or  fixed  by  civil  enactments,  nor  enforced  by  civil  oflScers 
through  physical  pains  and  penalties.  It  is  only  in  a  vague  and 
metaphorioal  sense  that  the  term  law  is  used  in  regard  to  morals. 
The  uniformly  acting  force  to  which  we  give  the  name  law,  is 
simply  the  constantly  recurring  "  ought"  or  "  ought  not"  of  the 
conscience.  As  an  expression  of  the  will  of  Him  who  constituted 
the  mind,  it  may  be  called  a  command.  But  it  is  not,  either  in 
the  mode  of  its  expression  or  the  fixed  and  objective  nature  of  its 
penalties,  analogous  to  the  civil  law. 

The  civil  law  covers  that  portion  of  human  obligations  which  it 
is  possible,  or  legitimate,  to  sanction  by  physical  pains  and  penalties. 
It  consists  of  a  body  of  rules  enacted  by  the  State,  designed  to 
mark  out  courses  of  action  to  the  obedient,  and  to  limit  and 
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determine  the  action  of  executive  and  judicial  officers  in  the  appli- 
cation of  its  penalties  to  the  disobedient.  These  laws  among 
civilized  peoples  are  :  (1)  either  written  commands  formally  issued 
by  the  l^slative  authority,  with  definite  penalties  announced ;  or 
(2)  judicial  decisions  by  which  these  commands  are  interpreted, 
harmonized  or  supplemented.  These  decisions,  in  order  to  be  laws, 
must  be  liable  to  enforcement  by  similar  pains  and  penalties  with 
those  written  commands  on  which  they  are  founded. 

This  pretorial  or  judicial  legislation  last  named,  is  built  up  in 
general :  (1)  by  giving  legal  authority  and  sanctions  to  prevailing 
customs  having  their  origin  in  religion,  race-peculiarities  and 
external  physical  conditions;  or  (2)  from  the  adoption,  by  the 
judicial  body,  of  the  oral  or  written  opinions  of  men  whose  judg- 
ments from  any  cause  may  have  come  to  have  weight  sufficient  to 
justify  their  acceptance ;  or  (3)  from  the  adoption,  by  the  judiciary, 
of  the  doctrines  and  provisions  of  celebrated  foreign  codes  which 
have  acquired  authority  by  time  or  their  intrinsic  excellence;  or 
(4)  from  the  adoption,  from  time  to  time,  of  maxims  and  principles 
fh)m  the  code  of  morals  commonly  received  in  the  nation,  but 
hitherto  unexpressed  in  positive  law. 

As  all  these  sources  of  civil  law  alike  represent,  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  the  average  moral  opinions  of  the  people  governed,  it 
is  evident  that  law  and  its  sources,  in  the  moral  life  of  any  nation, 
mutually  act  and  re-act  on  each  other.  There  is  a  tendency  on  the 
part  of  the  law  to  affect  the  moral  judgment  and  moral  action  of 
the  governed ;  and  a  still  stronger  tendency  on  the  part  of  an  exist- 
ing moral  code  to  become  incorporated  into  the  body  of  the  civil 
law.  The  two  systems  always  tend  to  approach  each  other.  If 
the  morality  of  the  law  is  in  any  considerable  degree  above  public 
moral  opinion,  its  requirements  will  be  evaded  or  executed  with 
difficulty.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  public  morality  is  above  that 
of  the  law,  there  will  be  a  constant,  and,  in  the  end,  a  successful 
effort  to  elevate  the  tone  of  the  law  or  to  give  it  additional  severity 
in  execution.  In  countries  despotically  governed,  the  movement 
which  tends  to  assimilate  the  public  and  private  law  to  public  moral 
opinion  will  be  indirect  and  slow.  In  governments  where  the 
appeal  to  public  opinion  is  direct  and  frequent,  the  adjustment 
between  the  practical  public  conscience  and  the  civil  law  is  likely 
to  be  rapid  and  easily  effected. 

In  countries  where  (as  is  common)  the  great  majority  of  the 
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people  have  accepted  a  given  religious  faith,  that  faith  will  infiuence 
most  powerfully  for  good  or  evil  the  moral  code  which  they  accept 
and  practice.  As  all  accretions  to  a  nation's  laws,  either  through 
statutes  or  judicial  agency,  must  be  drawn  \iltimately  from  its  code 
of  morals,  all  efforts  for  legal  reform  which  are  likely  to  be  per- 
manent, must  begin  and  be  carried  forward  by  corresponding  efforts 
to  elevate  the  standard  and  practice  of  personal  morality.  It  will 
be  seen,  however,  that  though  there  is  a  close  relation  between  a 
nation's  moral  code  and  its  civU  law,  they  are  always  to  be  dis- 
criminated from  each  other.  Customs  and  moral  precepts,  how- 
ever much  they  may  be  respected,  and  however  widely  they  may  be 
diffused,  are  not  law  until  they  have  been  incorporated  into  some 
statute  or  have  been  recognized  as  binding  by  some  authoritative 
judicial  body,  so  that  their  observance  can  be  enforced  by  physical 
pains  and  penalties.  Many  writers,  speaking  of  the  conmion  law, 
or  the  Lex  non  scripta,  as  distinguished  from  statute  law,  which  is 
designated  as  the  Lex  scripta,  convey  the  impression  that  in  our 
country  and  England  there  exists  a  body  of  customary  or  conmion 
law  outside  both  of  statutes  and  authoritative  legal  decisions.  It 
is  true  that  in  all  trades  and  forms  of  business  there  are  manifold 
usages  which  have  existed  time  out  of  mind.  But  neither  these 
nor  any  particular  or  general  precepts  of  morality  are  law,  or  can 
become  law,  until  they  are  formally  decided  to  be  such  by  some 
authorized  and  regularly  constituted  judicial  body. 

Still  more  clearly  is  the  relation  of  morals  to  law  illustrated  in 
equity  jurisprudence.  Grotius  says,  '^  oequUaa  est  virtus  voluntatis 
correctrix  ejus  qiw  lex  propter  universalitaiem  deficit"  Schlegel 
defines  equity  as  *'the  law  qualified  by  historical  circumstances." 
Mr.  Charles  Butler  says  that  it "  arises  from  the  inability  of  human 
foresight  to  establish  any  rule  which,  however  salutary  in  general, 
is  not,  in  some  particular  cases,  evidently  unjust  and  oppressive." 
It  is  evidently  impossible  that  any  code  or  single  statute  can 
embrace  all  the  infinite  variety  of  human  discords  and  relations,  or 
can  provide  for  all  possible  contingencies  in  the  definition  of  any 
particular  class  of  rights  and  wrongs.  Hence  some  contrivance  to 
meet  those  cases  in  which  the  appUcation  of  existing  laws  would, 
in  the  manifold  compUcation  of  human  affairs,  work  evident 
injustice,  must,  in  every  rational  system  of  jurisprudence,  be 
provided. 

It  is  evident  that,  in  this  correctional  system  which  is  called 
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equity  jurispradenoe,  the  judge  must  be  limited  in  his  decisions  by 
rules  and  principles  drawn  immediately  and  directly  from  the  com- 
mon moral  code  or  system  of  the  nation,  lying  outside  of,  and 
apart  from,  the  strict  letter  of  the  law.  When  such  moral  princi- 
ples have  once  been  incorporated  into  decisions,  they  soon,  by 
being  classified,  pass  into  equitable  rules,  become  guides  of 
fhture  magistrates,  and,  within  their  proper  sphere  of  application, 
have  the  authority  of  law.  Equity  may  be  defined  as  the  direct 
conversion  of  moral  precepts  and  judgments  into  legal  decisions 
by  the  authority  of  a  court.  These  moral  principles  may  be  drawn 
from  the  ordinary  current  moral  code  of  the  people ;  or  from  the 
writings  of  men  who  have  given  special  attention  to  conflict  of  duties 
and  cases  of  conscience,  such  as  writers  on  ethics,  casuistry  or  canon 
law,  or  from  foreign  codes  and  conmientaries  thereon,  such  as 
the  Roman  law  and  its  expositors. 

Judge  Story  says :  ^^  From  the  moment  when  principles  of 
decisions  came  to  be  acted  on  in  chancery  the  Roman  law  ftimished 
abundant  material  to  erect  a  superstructure  at  once  solid,  con- 
venient and  lofty,  adapted  to  human  wants  and  enriched  by  the  aid 
of  human  wisdom,  experience  and  learning."  Com.  on  Equity 
Juris.,  §  23. 

The  fact  that  the  early  English  chancellors  were  clergymen, 
specially  versed  in  the  canon  law  and  casuistry,  illustrates  the 
immediate  nature  of  the  process  through  which  moral  rules  were, 
by  equity  courts,  changed  into  law  with  physical  penalties  attadfed. 
Spelman  says  that  priests  were  made  viceroys  during  the  absence 
of  kings  7  times ;  12  were  made  justiciars ;  160,  chancellors ;  down 
to  the  26th  year  of  Henry  Vlll.  Down  to  that  time  also,  all 
Masters  of  the  Rolls  were  taken  from  the  clergy.  From  the  nature 
of  the  case  these  correctional  judgments  must  have  been  at  first 
vague  and  unsystematic,  but  the  thought  of  centuries  has  reduced 
the  principles  of  judgment  to  orders  and  classes,  which,  though 
refined  and  complicated,  are  reasonably  fixed  and  certain. 

Casuistry  in  the  hands  of  priests,  and  equity  in  the  hands  of  men 
like  Lord  Eldon,  have  acquired  a  bad  reputation.  But  we  suppose 
that  treatises  on  practical  ethics  and  chancery  law  can  each  show 
a  body  of  fixed  and  definite  principles.  We  suppose  that  the 
decisions,  which  have  grown  up  in  the  lapse  of  time,  are  suflSciently 
definite  to  guide  the  equity  judge  in  his  labors,  by  ways  nearly  as 
clear  and  simple  as  those  which  statutes  and  decisions  mark  out  for 
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the  courts  of  law.  We  must,  of  course,  leave  it  to  professional 
knowledge  to  decide  whether  Lord  Bacon's  ideal  of  a  law  court  and 
the  rules  which  should  guide  it,  can  be  realized  in  equity  courts  and 
equity  jurisprudence :  etenim  optima  est  lex  quas  minimum  religuit 
arbitrio  judicis ;  optimus  judex  qui  minimum  aibi. 

We  will  now  consider  how  these  general  principles  are  illustrated 
in  the  actual  growth  of  Roman  and  English  law,  with  the  view  of 
ascertaining,  if  possible,  the  actual  relation  in  which  Christian 
morality  and  doctrine  stand  to  the  English  and  American  common 
law  at  the  present  time. 

An  alien  sojourning  in  Rome,  the  sovereign  government  of  whose 
country  had  no  treaty  of  alliance  with  the  Roman  people,  "  had  no 
rights  which  the  Roman  Tribunals  could  enforce."  [Austin,  vol. 
2,  p.  570.]  This  unsocial  maxim  obtained  in  the  Roman  law  from 
the  earliest  times  to  a  late  period  of  the  empire.  When  a  nation 
was  conquered  by  Roman  arms,  the  people  were  not  made  Roman 
citizens,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  were  they  stripped  of  all  rights. 
Generally  they  were  permitted  to  retain  their  ancient  forms  of 
government  so  far  as  was  consistent  with  subjection  to  the  Roman 
power.  It  was  an  admitted  principle  that  '^  the  law  of  Rome  itself 
should  not  be  applied,  unless  the  law  peculiar  to  the  particular  region 
shall  afford  no  solution  of  the  legal  difficulty."  [Austin,  vol.  2, 
p.  571.]  Hence  it  followed  that,  in  controversies  between  Romans 
and  provincials,  or  between  provincials  belonging  to  different  sub- 
ject nations,  there  was  no  law  or  court  available.  To  provide  for 
such  contingencies,  which  became  more  and  more  numerous  as  the 
Roman  Imperium  extended,  a  new  magistrate  was  created  called 
the  Praetor  Peregrinus,  in  distinction  from  the  Praetor  Urbanus 
who  presided  over  the  administration  of  justice  to  Roman  citizens. 
This  Praetor  Peregrinus  dispensed  justice  in  cases  arising :  (1) 
between  Roman  citizens  and  provincials,  (2)  between  citizens  of 
different  subject  provinces,  whose  residences  might  be  in  these 
provinces  themselves  or  Rome.  The  duties  of  these  magistrates 
led  them  to  seek  out  similarities  and  analogies  between  the  laws 
and  customs  of  different  States  and  establish  general  principles 
founded  in  universal  justice,  in  order  to  facilitate  their  somewhat 
novel  and  difficult  tasks.  The  decisions  of  these  Praetors,  and  the 
principles  which  they  set  forth  in  their  edicts,  gradually  grew  into 
a  coherent  system,  representing  a  far  more  pure  and  elevated  code 
of  morality  than  did  the  severe,  technical,  and  semi-barbarous  laws 
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administered  by  the  Praetor  Urbanas.  This  system  of  law  was 
called  jus  omnium  gentium^  or  by  abbreviation,  jus  gentium^  in  con- 
tradistinction froui  the  laws  of  Rome  proper,  called,  from  their 
being  the  pecoliar  code  of  the  Roman  citizen  (or  civis) ,  the  jus 
civile. 

The  jus  gentium  was  ultimately  administered  by  all  the  executive 
and  judicial  officers  of  the  Republic  and  Empire  throughout  the 
Roman  world,  in  all  cases  to  which  it  was  applicable ;  and  it  ulti- 
mately became  so  incorporated  with  the  jus  civile  that  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  two  systems  came  to  denote  a  diflTerence  in  their 
respective  sources,  rather  than  in  their  dignity,  authority  or  the 
classes  of  persons  to  which  they  were  applicable.  The  union  of 
the  jus  gentium  with  the  body  of  the  old  jus  civUe,  effected  the 
absorption  into  the  Roman  law  of  the  common  moral  doctrines 
held  by  the  most  enlightened  thinkers  in  all  the  provinces  of  the 
Empire.  It  was  this  infusion  of  Catholic  morality,  due  mainly  to 
the  schools  of  Greek  philosophy,  which  liberalized  the  Roman  law, 
gave  breadth  to  its  doctrines  and  made  it  a  code  for  the  civilized 
world. 

After  the  introduction  of  this  univeraal  element  into  the  Roman 
law  it  came,  by  the  influence  of  Greek  speculation,  to  be  called 
jus  naturcde,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  common  to  all  and  revealed 
to  man  by  natural  reason  and  conscience.  By  the  definition  of  the 
Institutes  it  is  made  to  include  the  instincts  and  appetites  of  ani- 
mals. But  this  extended  application  of  the  term  "  no^uroZw " 
is  thought  to  have  been  a  speculative  notion  of  Ulpian,  derived 
from  the  Stoics,  and  it  seems  to  have  had  no  practical  influence  on 
the  development  and  application  of  legal  principles. 

From  the  time  of  Cicero  to  that  of  Constantine,  the  Roman  law 
was  constantly  and  powerfiiUy  influenced  by  the  Stoic  and  Aca- 
demic philosophy,  and  they  were  the  main  moral  sources  of  those 
doctrines  of  universal  justice  which  were  silentl}^  and  quietly  pass- 
ing into  the  body  of  the  civil  law,  through  their  incorporation  into 
judicial  decisions,  imperial  rescripts  and  constitutions,  where  they 
were  made  "compulsory  by  public  authority."  It  has  always 
seemed  to  me  that  scanty  justice  has  been  done  to  the  Greek  ele- 
ments in  Roman  law.  Take  away  from  the  writings  of  the  classi- 
cal jurists  all  which  the}-  owed  to  Greek  speculation  and  culture, 
and  a  comparatively  worthless  residuum  would  remain — a  body  of 
despotic,   narrow,   technical  rules,   encumbered  by  superstitious 
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observances,  deserving  of  anything  bat  the  admiration  which  is 
justly  given  to  the  corpus  juris  civilis. 

After  the  introduction  of  ChriBtianity  and  its  adoption  as  the 
state  religion,  its  morality  and  doctrines  took  the  place  previously 
occupied  by  the  speculations  of  the  Porch  and  the  Academy. 
Claims,  not  altogether  unfounded,  have  been  made  that  Christianity 
elevated  the  moral  thought  of  the  heathen  philosophers  through  the 
whole  period  from  Augustus  to  Constantino,  and  that  its  principles 
passed,  by  a  sort  of  capillary  attraction,  from  the  humble  Chiistian 
communities  through  the  whole  range  of  the  age's  thinking.  Upon 
this  point,  however,  the  evidence  is  inadequate.  It  is  enough  to 
say  that,  after  the  time  of  Constantine,  the  evidence  is  superfluous 
in  its  abundance,  showing  the  influence  of  Christian  morality  upon 
Roman  Law.  The  brilliant  little  monograph  of  Troplong  traces 
the  existence  and  character  of  this  influence  in  detail,  with  abund- 
ant citations  in  proof  of  his  positions. 

L^ar^,  a  most  competent  authority,  makes  the  following  state- 
ment :  [Origin  and  Influence  of  Koman  Legislation.] 

"From  his  [Constantino's]  accession,  Christianity  became  the 
jus  gentium  of  £urope  or  the  basis  of  its  jus  gentium,  according  to 
the  definitions  of  the  civilians  themselves." 

This  influence  is  seen  with  special  clearness  in  the  Theodosian 
code,  which  is  founded  upon  the  constitutions  of  the  Christian  em- 
perors. The  influence  of  Christianity  is  seen  also  in  the  legalization 
of  Sunday  observance ;  in  the  prohibition  of  the  brutal  sports  of 
the  Amphitheatres— of  the  selling  of  children — of  infanticide ;  in 
the  mitigation  of  the  Patria  Potestas  which  made  children  the  slaves 
of  the  father  for  his  life ;  in  the  emancipation  of  woman ;  in  the 
gradual  softening  of  the  state  of  slavery  by  the  introduction  of  the 
oohnat;  in  the  provision  for  the  poor;  in  the  freeing  of  legal 
practice  from  the  cumbrous  and  useless  formalities  of  the  lawyer 
priests  of  the  old  religion.  Legar6  thus  speaks  of  the  reforms  of 
Justinian.  [Origin  and  Infl.  qf  Bom.  Leg.,  page  515.]  '^  His 
reforms  are  a  perpetual  sacrifice  of  law  to  equity ;  of  science  to 
policy  or  feeling ;  of  jv^  civile  to  jus  gentium;  of  the  privileges  of 
the  citizens  to  the  rights  of  man ;  of  the  pride  and  prejudices  of 
Rome  to  the  genius  of  humanity,  consecrated  by  the  religion  of 
Christ.  There  are  those  who  seem  to  imagine  that  the  civil  law 
has  existed,  as  a  science,  only  since  Justinian  published  it  in  the 
form  of  a  code.     The  very  reverse  is  the  fact.     The  civil  law  lost 
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SO  many  of  its  peculiarities  by  his  unsparing  reforms  that  it  may 
be  said  more  properly  to  have  ceased  to  exist  at  that  time ;  to  have 
been  completely  transmuted  into  the  law  of  nature  and  the  universal 
equity  of  cultivated  nations  to  which  it  had  been,  for  a  long  time, 
gradually  approximating.  It  is  this  extraordinary  change  that  is 
brought  before  us  in  a  sudden  and  striking  contrast  by  collating  the 
text  of  Gains  with  that  of  Justinian — the  institutes  of  the  Bomaii 
law,  strictl}'  so  called,  and  the  institutes  of  that  law  purged  of 
almost  all  that  was  Roman,  which  has  since  become,  in  the  hands 
of  Domat  and  Pothier,  of  Voet  and  Vinnius,  the  *  written  reason ' 
of  Christendom." 

Since  the  publication  of  the  great  work  of  Savigny  on  the  "  His- 
tory of  the  Roman  Law  during  the  Middle  Ages,"  no  intelligent 
scholar  has  accepted  the  notion  once  so  prevalent,  that  the  Roman 
law  ceased  to  be  a  living  force  from  the  fall  of  the  Empire  until 
the  discovery  of  the  celebrated  manuscript  of  the  Pandects  at 
Amalfi.  Receiving  a  Christian  stapip  from  Theodosius  and  Justinian, 
it  was  the  code  of  the  Greek  Empire  till  the  downfall  of  Constan- 
tinople, and  was  the  written  law,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  of 
that  vast  range  of  municipalities  which,  with  various  fortunes  and 
mutations,  survived  the  barbarian  invasions,  and  retained  their 
vitality  and  organization  untO  the  complete  formation  of  the  state 
system  of  Europe  transferred  their  powers  and  franchises  to  the 
Monarch,  the  Diet,  the  States  General  and  the  Parliament.  Dur- 
ing all  this  period  the  clergy  formed  a  constituent  part  of  the  muni- 
cipal magistracy.  The  morality,  which  the  law,  as  administered 
in  the  Mediaeval  municipalities,  continually  absorbed  into  itself,  was 
that  of  the  time.  It  was  Christian  in  its  general  features,  though 
often  grievously  corrupted. 

The  simple  traditional  codes  of  the  German  tribes  were  formed 
under  the  moral  guidance  of  a  rude  heathenism.  But  they  were 
not  reduced  to  writing  until  the  introduction  of  Christianity.  A 
careful  examination  of  these  codes  j^veals  a  singular  admixture  of 
laws  with  exhortations  to  moral  and  religious  duties,  which  do  not 
seem  to  be  legislation,  properly  so  called,  but  homilies.  The  laws 
proper  have  relations  to  the  duties  of  the  clergy,  monks  and  nuns ; 
to  religious  observances  and  doctrines ;  to  diplomacy  and  adminis- 
tration. In  the  homiletic  portions  above  referred  to,  quotations 
are  made  from  Scripture,  and,  throughout  the  codes,  the  influence 
of  Christian  ideas  is  manifest  to  the  most  superficial  observer. 
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But  while  ecclesiastical  enactments  prescribing  religious  observances 
and  doctrines  are  strangely  intermingled  with  civil  and  criminal 
law,  there  is  no  trace  of  the  recognition  of  the  Jewish  or  Christian 
Scriptures  as  forming,  in  any  recU  sense,  a  constitaent  part  of  any 
one  of  the  barbarian  codes,  apart  from  those  passages  which  are 
quoted  or  imitated  in  the  laws  themselves  and  which  are  made 
binding  by  physical  penalties.     Even  where  the  Jewish  law  affect- 
ing specific  crimes  is  quoted,  it  would  seem  to  be  done  for  no 
defined  legal  purpose.     In  the  same  documents,  and  for  the  same 
crimes,   laws  are  given  which  prescribe  processes   and  penalties 
entirely  different  from  the  Jewish.     This,  as  well  as  other  con- 
aiderations,  which  will  occur  to  every  one  in  any  degree  familiar  with 
barbarian  law,  leads  to  the  general  conclusion  that  while,  for  the 
barbarian  codes,  Christianity  and  Judaism  were  alike  prolific  sources 
of  legal  ideas  and  principles,  neither  system  was  recognized  to  be 
law,  prqprio.  vigore^  in  the  sense  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale's  dictum,  nor 
in  the  sense  in  which  the  Pentateuch  among  the  Jews,  or  the  Koran 
among  the  Mohammedans,  were  authoritative  codes  of  public  and 
private  law.     This  will  be  found  to  be  the  case  even  in  the  Visi- 
gothic  lawSf  in  which  clerical  influence  was  the  most  predominant. 
After  the  development  of  the  canon  law  into  a  system,  and  the 
claims  of  the  clerical  order  to  be  governed  by  its  provisions  were 
admitted,  a  new  element  was  introduced  into  the  legal  system  of 
Europe.     Generally  speaking,  it  may  be  said  that  three  systems  of 
law  were  administered  in  most  countries  of  Continental  Europe  at 
the  same  time  and  in  the  same  locality.     The  Romanized  popula- 
tion in  the  cities  were  governed  by  those  fragments  of  the  Roman 
law  which  survived  all  changes  and  modifications  of  the  civil  order 
due  to  the  barbarian  conquests.     The  barbarians  themselves  recog- 
nized the  authority  of  their  traditional  codes,  which,  though  modified 
by  the  influence  of  the  priesthood  who  had  reduced  them  to  writing, 
still  retained  the  rude  character  which  rendered  them  unfit  for  any 
society  which  had  attained  civilization.     The  clergy  were  responsi- 
ble to  the  canon  law  and  its  Episcopal  administrators.     This  code 
may  be  described  as  the  ecclesiastical  echo  of  the  Roman  civil  law. 
It  was  marked  by  the  same  despotic  tendencies ;  its  mode  of  trial 
was  inquisitorial ;  it  assumed  that  the  power  of  legislation,  admin- 
istration and  execution  resided  in  the  Pope  and  his  representatives. 
"What  pleases  the  Prince  has  the  force  of  law,"  was  a  principle 
common  to  both  codes ;  it  fUrnished  thq  magazine  of  forces  through 
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which  the  clerical  order  constantly  sought  to  appropriate  the  entire 
control  of  Mediaeval  societ}'.  The  clergy,  as  the  only  scholars  in 
an  age  of  ignorance,  united  in  themselves  the  knowledge  and  influ- 
ence of  the  clerical  and  legal  professions.  They  were  the  natural 
expounders  Of  the  canons,  and  were  the  only  masters  of  the  sources 
of  information  on  questions  arising  under  the  Roman  civil  code. 
They  were  the  confessors  and  conscience-keepers  of  the  barbarian 
kings.  They  wielded  an  overpowering  influence  in  all  national 
and  local  councils,  and  were  generally  present  as  assessors  in  all 
courts  for  the  administration  of  justice.  William  of  Malmesbury's 
pithy  statement,  '^^  NuUus  dericus  nisi  cattsidicus"  was  almost  uni- 
versally true.  In  such  a  state  of  things,  the  introduction  of  Chns- 
tian  notions  and  ideas  into  all  civil  administration  would  have  been 
rapid,  had  it  not  been  hindered  by  the  rude  and  semi-barbarous 
customs  of  the  tribes  who  were  the  supreme  rulers  of  Europe. 

The  main  source  from  which  morality  was  absorbed  into  the  law 
was  the  canons.  It  is  just  to  say  that  the  civilizing  foixse  of  the 
Roman  jurisprudence  came  into  modem  Europe,  to  a  great  extent, 
through  the  clergy  and  the  canon  law.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind, 
however,  that  the  canon  law,  as  a  code,  was  never  adopted  as  a 
whole,  by  any  European  nation,  not  even  by  the  States  of  the  Church. 
In  all  concordats,  the  negotiations  have  turned  upon  the  extent  to 
which  the  canon  law  should  be.  adopted  in  civil  administration. 
One  fundamental  object  of  the  Papal  See  in  its  diplomacy  has  been 
to  secure  the  introduction  of  a  greater  and  greater  amount  of  the 
provisions,  doctrines  and  principles  of  the  canon  law  into  the  civil 
codes,  so  that  they  might  be  enforced  by  physical  pains  and  penal- 
ties through  the  civil  arm. 

In  no  country  was  the  secular  and  ecclesiastical  administration 
more  completely  confounded  than  in  England.  Christianized  by 
missionaries  direct  from  Rome,  it  was  under  control  of  the  Papacy 
when,  in  other  European  countries,  clergy  and  laity  were  resisting 
the  encroachments  of  the  Roman  See.  As  a  result  of  the  control 
held  by  the  clergy  over  the  civil  authorities,  both  in  legislation 
and  the  administration  of  justice,  they  were  not  anxious  for  separate 
jurisdiction.  Clerical  influence  in  England  is  speciall}'  shown  by  the 
introduction  of  wills,  and  of  written  titles  to  landed  property,  and 
the  use  of  the  oath  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  system  of  practice.  By 
reason  of  their  extreme  docility  in  the  hands  of  the  clei^^,  the 
Saxon  kingdoms  avoided  the  evil  of  a  separate  legal  system  for  the 
church  and  the  state. 
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At  the  Norman  conquest,  the  influence  of  Lanfranc  brought  about 
a  partial  exemption  of  the  clerical  order  from  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  civil  courts,  and  secured  a  distinct  foothold  for  the  canon  law 
of  Rome  which  had  just  assumed  the  proportion  and  dignity  of  a 
code,  and  put  forth  its  claims  to  be  the  world's  rule  of  life.  But 
notwithstanding  the  concessions  made  to  Lanfranc,  to  whom 
William  was  indebted  for  the  Papal  endorsement  of  his  rai4 
upon  England,  William  sternly  maintained  the  supremac}'  of  the 
civil  authority.  The  blunt  refusal  of  the  conqueror  to  do  homage  as 
a  vassal  to  Hildebrand — the  long  contest  between  Anselm  and 
William  Rufus  and  Henr}*  I.  regarding  the  feudal  relations  of  the 
Archbishop  to  the  sovereign  and  the  control  of  the  landed  propert}' 
of  the  See  of  Canterbury — the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon — the 
statute  De  viris  Religiosis^  ordinarily  known  as  the  statute  of  Mort- 
main— the  fictitious  actions  for  "recoveries  "contrived  by  the 
clergy  to  evade  the  action  of  this  last  named  statute — all  show  the 
continuous  vigor  with  which  Norman  sovereigns  and  Norman  barons 
carried  on  the  contest  for  the  supremacy  of  the  civil  over  the  canon 
law.  The  curious  old  chronicle  of  Jocelin  of  Brakelonde,  illus- 
trates the  power  of  this  opposition  in  the  courts  of  law.  The  old 
*inonk  bitterly  complains  that  the  knights  of  the  assize  refuse  to 
admit  their  written  titles  to  lands  drawn  with  all  the  technicalities 
and  exactness  of  the  clerical  lawyers  of  the  time,  as  against  the 
claims  of  the  heirs  at  law  of  a  deceased  person  who  had  conveyed 
lands  to  the  monastery.  The  knights  declared  the  land  to  belong 
to  the  heirs  at  law,  and  gruffly  answered  the  monks  that  they  cared 
nothing  for  their  secret  conveyances  and  charters.  The  land  in 
question  had  belonged  to  the  deceased  and  his  ancestors,  time  out 
of  mind,  and  it  now  belonged  to  the  dead  man's  heirs  in  spite  of 
all  documents  to  the  contrary.  The  angry  refusal  of  the  barons  at 
Merton  to  change  or  replace  a  doctrine  of  the  common  law  by  one 
drawn  from  the  canons,  wad  in  fact  not  so  much  a  judgment  against 
the  change  proposed  in  the  law,  as  it  was  the  development  of  a 
predjudice  against  the  source  from  whence  it  was  drawn.  It 
was  merely  one  out  of  many  indications  of  the  rigid  determination 
of  king  and  people  to  defend  the  customary  and  statute  law  of  Eng- 
land against  the  encroachments  of  the  clerical  power  and  the  clerical 
code,  and  thereby  to  preserve,  in  a  measure,  their  independence  of 
the  Papal  See.  Though  the  clergy  were  permitted  to  be  tried  by 
the  canon  law,  an  appeal  to  the  king's  courts  was  always  possible, 
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and  the  commands  of  the  Pope  could  not  be  publicly  promulgated 
without  permission  given  by  the  civil  government. 

In  the  light  of  this  constant  jealousy  of  the  encroachments  of 
the  clerical  order,  we  are  to  examine  the  purport  of  the  celebrated 
doctrine  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  *^that  Christianity  is  parcel  of  the 
common  law/'  It  may  be  proper,  at  the  outset,  to  say  that  no 
custom,  usage,  or  principle  case,  can  legitimately  be  made  a  part 
of  a  Judicial  decision,  until  it  be  proved  to  be  ancient,  commonly 
received,  and  not  inconsistent  with  the  natural  plain  rules  of  justice. 
Sir  Matthew  Hale  says:  ^^When  I  call  those  parts  of  our  laws 
leges  nan  scriptoe^  1  do  not  mean  as  if  all  those  laws  were  only  oral, 
or  communicated  from  the  former  ages  to  the  latter  merely  by  word. 
For  all  these  laws  have  their  several  monuments  in  writing,  whereby 
they  are  transmitted  from  one  age  to  another,  and  without  which 
they  would  soon  lose  all  kind  of  certainty.  They  are  for  the  most 
part  extant  in  records  or  pleas,  proceedings  and  judgments,  in 
books  of  reports  and  judicial  decisions,  in  tractates  of  learned 
men's  arguments  and  opinions  preserved  from  ancient  times  and 
still  extant  in  writing." 

Therefore  we  accept  a  judicial  opinion,  or  the  statement  of  a 
learned  lawyer,  as  an  authoritative  declaration  of  what  already  is, 
whether  in  the  range  of  former  decisions,  or  established  custom, 
or  universal  opinion.  We  are  now  prepared  to  subject  this  dictum 
of  Hale,  as  a  principle  of  common  law,  to  the  tests  which  he 
himself  has  laid  down. 

(1)  Was  the  body  of  the  Christian  Scriptures  ever,  in  any 
intelligible  sense,  a  part  of  the  law  of  England  ?  If  so,  it  must 
have  been  a  criminal  offence  to  violate  their  injunctions  or  deny 
their  doctrines,  apart  from  any  established  laws  of  the  realm  ex- 
pressed in  judicial  decisions  or  acts  of  parliament.  In  point  of 
fact,  however,  a  vastly  greater  number  of  men  have  been  punished 
by  the  laws  of  England,  because  of  their  acceptance  and  practice 
of  scriptural  teaching  than  for  denying  or  failing  to  practice  it.  Up 
to  a  late  period,  it  was  held  that  a  church  establishment  was  just 
as  much  a  part  of  a  government  as  a  court  of  justice.  The  laws 
by  which  such  establishments  were  protected  were  civil  laws  which 
defined  the  offences  which  they  forbade  with  great  exactness,  and 
affixed  such  penalties  thereto  as  the  makers  of  them  saw  fit.  But, 
from  the  time  of  the  earhest  Saxon  conquest  to  the  present  day, 
there  is  no  trace  of  legislation  or  custom  which  adopted  the  Chris- 
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tiaD  or  Jewish  scriptures,  or  even  the  body  of  the  canon  law,  as 
in  themselves  binding,  and,  as  such,  to  be  enforced  by  physical 
pains  and  penalties.  Doctrines  and  moral  notions,  founded  in  the 
Christian  scriptures  or  tradition,  or  in  the  canon  law,  have  been 
made  the  basis  or  source  of  civil  enactments  ; .  but  neither  of  these 
have,  in  and  of  themselves,  been  recognized  as  law,  by  England  or 
any  other  Christian  state.  We  deny,  positivelj',  that  there  is  any 
custom  or  usage  upon  which  such  universal  declarative  decision 
could  be  founded.     Indeed,  such  a  supposition  is  manifestly  absurd. 

(2)  Let  us  examine  the  legal  history  of  the  dictum  as  it  appears 
in  law  books  and  decisions.  The  oldest  common  law  authority  to 
which  reference  is  made  in  laying  down  the  maxim,  is  a  report 
in  the  Year  Books,  of  the  36  Henry  VI.,  pages  38-40,  of  an 
argument  of  a  case  in  which  Humf^ey  Bohun  brought  a  writ  of 
*'''  quare  impedit "  against  John  Broughton,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  to 
recover  the  plaintiff's  right  of  piresentation  to  a  church  living. 
The  question  arose  as  to  the  bearing  of  the  ecclesiastical  law  of  the 
realm  upon  the  civil  rights,  respectively,  of  Bohun  and  the  bishop. 
Prisot,  who  appears  as  judge,  says  in  substance,  that  the  rights  of 
the  parties  are  to  be  ascertained  by  a  reference  to  the  ecclesiastical 
and  civil  laws,  respectively,  as  to  their  bearing  on  the  case.  His 
words  are  as  follows :  **  A  tel  leis  que  ils  de  Seint  Eglise  ont  en 
ancien  scripture,  covient  a  nous  a  donner  credence ;  car  ceo  [est] 
oomune  ley  sur  quel  touts  manners  leis  sont  fond."  .  .  .  ^^  Nous 
sumus  obliges  de  conustre  lour  ley  de  St.  Eglise,  et  semblament  ils 
sont  obliges  de  conustre  nostre  ley." 

[^Translation.  Such  laws  as  they  of  the  Holy  Church  have 
in  ancient  writings  it  is  fit  that  we  should  recognize  as  authority, 
for  this  is  common  law,  upon  which  all  kinds  of  laws  are 
founded.  ♦  ♦  ♦  We  are  obliged  to  recognize  their  Holy  Church 
law,  and  equally  they  are  under  obligation  to  recognize  our  law : 
t.  e.  the  civil  law.] 

Now,  in  this  case,  it  seems  plain  that  the  magistrate  was  referring 
to  ecclesiastical  usage,  in  order  to  determine  what  should  be  the 
decision  of  a  law  court  in  a  litigation  in  which  the  rights  of  parties, 
lay  and  clerical,  were  involved.  What  he  refers  to  as  that  upon 
which  all  laws  are  founded,  is  common  and  universal  custom,  rep- 
resented in  this  case  by  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  usages,  and 
laws  bearing  on  the  property  involved  in  the  right  of  presentation 
to  a  church  living,  which,  as  the  plaintiff  alleged,  had  been  unlaw- 
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fully  usurped  by  the  bishop  and  given  by  him  to  a  clergyman. 
The  "  aneien  scripture,"  to  which  Prisot  refers,  is  plainly  the  eccle- 
siastical law  of  the  realm,  which  defined  the  extent  of  a  bishop's 
right  to  present  a  clergj^man  to  a  living  when  the  lay  patron  had 
failed  to  exercise  his  right.  The  words  "  aneien  scripture"  cannot 
refer  to  the  Old  or  New  Testament,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
advowsons  and  property  in  church  livings  were  not  known  to  Moses 
and  the  prophets,  nor  to  Christ  and  his  apostles.  Simon  Magus 
affords  the  onl}'^  precedent  in  Scripture  for  a  transaction  of  this 
sort. 

According  to  the  Appendix  to  Jefferson's  Reports,  the  next  state- 
ment which  involves  anything  like  the  dictum  in  question,  occurs  in 
a  passage  from  a  book  known  as  ''  Finch's  Law,"  published  in 
1613,  which  reads  as  follows:  "To  such  laws  of  the  church  as 
have  waiTant.in  holy  scripture  our  law  giveth  credence."  For 
authority  Finch  refers  to  Prisot,  in  the  case  alreadj'  cited.  He 
.converts  "aneien  scripture,"  or  canon  law,  into  "  Holy  Scripture," 
and  puts  the  duty  upon  common  law  courts  of  deciding  how  far 
English  ecclesiastical  law  is  in  accordance  with  Holy  Scriptures, 
which  is  a  total  misapprehension  of  the  sense  of  the  Year  Book. 

We  may  remark,  in  passing,  that  Jefferson  confounds  the 
author  of  Finch's  Law,  the  book  which  he  quotes,  with  Heneage 
Finch,  Lord  Nottingham,  who  was  made  Chancellor  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  the  Second.  The  author  of  Finch's  Law  was  Sir  Henry 
Finch,  a  sergeant  at  law  and  reader  in  Grej-'s  Inn.  He  was  the 
father  of  the  somewhat  notorious  John  Finch,  speaker  of  the  Long 
Parliament,  and  Lord  Keeper  under  Charles  I.  Finches  Law  was 
a  text  book  in  high  repute,  until  the  publication  of  Blackstone's 
Commentaries. 

In  1758,  Justice  Wingate,  quoted  the  words  of  Finch,  and 
decided  them  to  be  common  law,  citing  Prisot  also  as  authority. 
In  1765,  Sheppard  states  the  principle  in  the  words  of  Finch,  and 
cites  Finch  and  Wingate  as  authority.  The  next  decision,  in  order 
of  time,  is  that  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  who  affirms  that  "  Christianity 
is  parcel  of  the  laws  of  England."  Blackstone,  in  his  Commen- 
taries, repeats  the  maxim  in  the  words  of  Hale,  excepting  that 
he  substitutes  the  word  "part"  for  "parcel."  In  1780,  the 
corporation  of  London  passed  a  by-law  inflicting  a  heavy  fine  on  a 
freeman  who,  being  elected  to  the  office  of  sheriff,  refused  to  serve. 
They  then  elected  a  dissenter  who  could  not  serve  unless  he  partook 
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of  the  eacharist  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Church  of  England. 
This  he  refused,  and  the  sheriff  elect  was  sued  for  the  fine  which 
this  refusal  involved,  and  was  condemned  to  pay  it  by  the  lower 
courta.  The  case  came  by  appeal  before  the  House  of  Lords. 
The  decision  of  the  lower  courts  was  reversed  and  Lord  Mansfield 
pronounced  the  opinion  of  the  Law  Lords.  In  it  he  says  :  "  The 
essential  principles  of  natural  religion  are  a  part  of  the  common 
law ;  the  essential  principles  of  revealed  religion  are  a  part  of  the 
common  law — so  that  any  person  reviling  or  subverting  or  ridiculing 
them  may  be  prosecuted  at  common  law."  He  further  adds,  that, 
'*  there  never  was  a  single  instance,  from  the  Saxon  times  down  to 
our  own,  in  which  a  man  was  punished  for  erroneous  opinions  con- 
cerning rites  or  modes  of  worship,  but  upon  some  positive  law." 
*  ♦  ♦  *'For  atheism,  blasphemy  and  reviling  the  Christian 
religion,  there  have  been  instances  of  persons  prosecuted  and 
panished  upon  the  common  law."  Lord  Campbell,  in  a  note  upon 
the  passage  quoted,  says  :  ^^  This  I  think  is  the  true  sense  of  the 
often  repeated  maxim,  that  Christianity  is  part  and  parcel  of  com- 
mon law."     [Lives  of  the  Chief  Justices,  vol.  2d.  page  390.] 

It  is  clear  from  this  that  both  of  these  judges  deny  that  the 
common  law  gives  the  magistrate  any  power  to  punish  a  man  for 
denying  the  doctrines  or  refusing  to  follow  the  precepts  of  Christi- 
anity as  such.  If  this  were  not  the  case  it  would  compel  a  court 
to  ascertain  what  the  "  essential  principles"  of  Christianity  really 
are ;  and  to  decide  upon  such  a  question,  would  involve  the  framing 
and  establishing  of  some  system  of  doctrine  and  practice  to  be 
recognized  as  constituting  the  '^  essential  principles  of  Christianity." 
Lord  Mansfield's  decision  is,  then,  that  the  maxim  signifies  only 
that  blasphemy  and  reviling  Christianity  were  ofiences  indictable  at 
common  law.  The  question  now  arises  whether  blasphemy  was 
panished  as  an  ofience  against  the  peace  and  good  order  of  society, 
or  as  an  offence  against  Christianity.  It  seems  to  me  that  blas- 
phemy is  in  reality  punished  as  an  outrage  against  public  decencj', 
tending  to  produce  civil  disorder  and  breaches  of  the  public  peace. 
The  moment  the  magistrate  undertakes  to  punish  sine  against  God 
which  are  not  recognized  by  the  law  as  crimes  against  civil  society, 
he  passes  into  the  domain  of  conscience  and  becomes  a  persecutor. 

American  decisions,  bearing  on  the  maxim  under  discussion, 
seem  to 'follow  mainly  the  track  of  Lord  Mansfield.  We  will  give 
a  few  of  these  that  seem  to  be  representative  in  their  character. 
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The  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania,  in  the  case  of  Updegraff  vs. 
The  Commonwealth,  11th  Serg.  &  Rawie,  p.  374,  says :  "  So  that  we 
are  compelled  to  admit  that,  although  Christianity  be  part  of  the 
common  law  of  the  State,  yet  it  is  in  this  qualified  sense :  that  its 
divine  origin  and  truth  are  admitted,  and  therefore  it  is  not  to  be 
maliciously  and  openly  reviled,  and  blasphemed  against,  to  the 
annoyance  of  believers,  or  the  injury  of  the  public." 

In  the  case  of  Andrew  vs.  The  New  York  Bible  and  Prayer  Book 
Society,  4th  Sandford's  Reports,  pp.  180 — 184,  the  Court  speaks 
as  follows :  '^  The  maxim  that  Christianit}*  is  part  and  parcel  of  the 
common  law  has  been  frequently  repeated  by  judges  and  text- 
writers,  but  few  have  chosen  to  examine  its  truths,  or  attempted  to 
explain  its  meaning. " 

Referring  to  the  passages  already  quoted  from  Lord  Mansfield 
and  Lord  Campbell,  the  Court  goes  on  to  say :  "  Its  true  and  only 
sense  is,  that  the  law  will  not  permit  the  essential  truths  of  revealed 
religion  to  be  ridiculed  and  revOed.  In  other  words  that  blasphemy 
is  an  indictable  offence  at  common  law.  The  truth  of  the  maxim, 
in  this  very  partial  and  limited  sense,  may  be  admitted.  But  if  we 
attempt  to  extend  its  application  we  shall  find  ourselves  obliged  to 
confess  that  it  is  unmeaning  or  untnie.  If  Christianity  is  a  muni- 
cipal law  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  as  it  must  be  if  a  part  of 
the  common  law,  every  person  is  liabte  to  be  punished  by  the  civil 
power,  who  refhses  to  embrace  its  doctrines  and  follow  its  precepts. 
And  if  it  must  be  conceded  that  in  this  sense  the  maxim  is  untrue, 
it  ceases  to  be  intelligible,  since  a  law  without  a  sanction,  is  an 
absurdity  in  logic  and  a  nullity  in  fact." 

Judge  Cooley,  one  of  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Michigan,  in  his  treatise  on  Constitutional  Limitations,  p.  467, 
says.:  "  It  is  frequently  said  that  Christianity  is  part  of  the  law  of 
the  land.  In  a  certain  sense,  and  for  certain  purposes,  this  is  true. 
But  the  law  does  not  attempt  to  enforce  the  precepts  of  Christianity, 
on  the  ground  of  their  sacred  character  or  divine  origin.  Some 
of  these  precepts  are  universally  recognized  as  being  incapable  of 
enforcement  by  human  laws,  notwithstanding  they  are  of  continual 
and  universal  obligation.  Christianity  therefore  is  not  a  part  of  the 
law  of  the  land,  iij  the  sense  that  would  entitle  the  courts  to  take 
notice  of  and  base  their  judgments  upon  it,  except  so  far  as  they 
should  find  its  pi-ecepts  had  been  incorporated  in,  and  thus  become 
a  component  part  of  the  law." 
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Judge  Clayton,  of  Delaware,  says :  [The  common  law]  ''  adapted 
itself  to  the  religion  of  the  country  just  so  far  as  was  necessary  for 
the  peace  and  safety  of  civil  institutions  ;  but  it  took  cognizance  of 
offences  against  God,  only  where,  by  their  inevitable  effects,  they 
became  oflTences  against  man  and  his  temporal  security.  It  is  a 
current  phrase  among  the  special  pleaders,  that  the  ^  almanac  is  a 
part  of  the  law  of  the  land.'  By  this  is  meant  that  the  courts  will 
judicially  notice  the  days  of  the  week,  month,  and  other  things 
properly  belonging  to  an  almanac,  without  pleading  or  proving  them. 
In  the  same  sense  it  is  sometimes  said  that  the  lex  parliamentaria 
is  a  part  of  the  law  of  the  land.  So,  too,  we  apprehend,  everj'  court 
in  a  civilized  country  is  bound  to  notice  in  the  same  way  *  * 
what  is  the  prevailing  religion  of  the  people.  ♦♦♦♦♦♦ 
It  will  be  seen,  that  in  our  judgment,  by  the  constitution  and 
laws  of  Delaware,  the  Christian  religion  is  part  of  those  laws,  so 
far  that  blaspheihy  against  it  is  punishable,  while  the  people  prefer 
it  as  their  religion  and  no  longer." —  [2d  Harrington's  rep9rts,  p. 
553.] 

Chief  Justice  Kent,  in  the  case  of  Ruggles  vs.  The  People,  after 
citing  various  English  authorities,  to  the  effect  that  blasphemy  was 
punishable  at  common  law,  says  that  ^^  reviling  is  still  an  offence 
because  it  tends  to  corrupt  the  morals  of  the  people  and  destroy 
good  order.  Such  offences  have  always  been  considered  independ- 
ent of  any  religious  establishment  or  the  rights  of  the  church. 
They  are  treated  as  affecting  the  essential  interests  of  civil  society." 
—  [8th  Johnson,  p.  293.] 

Justice  Story,  in  the  case  of  Vidal  vs.  Girard's  executors,  2d 
Howard,  p.  128,  says :  ^'  We  are  compelled  to  admit  that,  although 
Christianity  be  a  part  of  the  common  law  of  the  state,  yet  it  is  so 
in  this  qualified  sense,  that  its  divine  origin  and  truth  are  admitted, 
and  therefore  it  is  not  to  be  maliciously  reviled  and  blasphemed 
against,  to  the  annoyance  of  believers  and  the  injury  of  the 
people." 

Chief  Justice  Kent,  in  a  debate  in  the  constitutional  convention 
of  1821,  remarked:  ''That  to  maliciously  revile  it  [Christianity] 
IB  a  public  grievance,  and  as  much  so  as  any  other  public  outrage 
upon  common  decency  and  decorum."  Report  of  New  York  State 
Convention  of  1821. 

Judge  Allen,  in  the  case  of  Lindenmuller  vs.  the  People,  discuss- 
ing the  desecration  of  Sunday  and  the  statute  forbidding  it,  says : 
'*  The  act  complained  of  here,  compels  no  religious  observance,  and 
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offences  against  it  are  punishable,  not  as  sins  against  God,  bat  as 
injurious  to,  and  having  a  malignant  influence  on  society.  It  rests 
upon  the  same  foundation  as  a  multitude  of  other  laws  upon  our 
statute  books,  such  as  those  against  gambling,  lotteries,  keeping 
disorderly  houses,  polygamy,  &c." 

We  have  given  these  quotations  as  setting  forth  the  present  state 
of  opinion  among  judicial  authorities  on  the  maxim  under  discussion. 

In  view  of  the  facts,  reasonings  and  authorities  which  we  have 
thus  far  given,  we  are  justified  in  setting  forth  certain  general  con- 
clusions : 

(1)  When  the  total  code  of  a  country  has  a  religious  origin  and 
sanction,  as  was  originally  the  case  among  the  Romans,  the  Jews, 
and  the  Mohammedans,  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  people  have 
accepted  the  religious  system  which  they  hold,  as  ^  body  of  civil 
law  also.  Thenceforth,  the  religious  system  is  enforced  upon  their 
belief  and  practice  by  physical  pains  and  penalties,  and  it  becomes, 
in  addkion  to  its  religious  use  and  character,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  a  body  of  civil  law,  differing  from  ordinary  civil  codes  in 
its  purely  religious  origin  and  in  its  confusion  of  the  functions  of 
the  religious  organization  and  the  state — of  things  divine  and 
human,  of  the  jus  sa/yrum  and  the  j%i8  civile, 

(2)  In  all  such  cases,  a  tendency  is  manifested  by  the  civil  and 
human  elements  involved  in  the  system  to  come  out  in  the  admin- 
istration, to  segregate  themselves  from  the  religious  portion,  and 
to  grow  into  a  system  distinctively  political  and  civil.  This  is 
illustrated  by  the  absorption  of  the  Roman  jus  cimle^  essentially 
religious  and  priestlj'  in  its  character,  into  the  jus  gentium^  whose 
basis  was  the  average  moral  code  of  the  Roman  Empire,  elevated 
and  purified  by  the  reasoned  ethical  systems  of  the  Greek  philoso- 
phers and,  subsequently,  by  the  maxims  and  spirit  of  Christianity. 
The  bulky  volumes  of  the  Talmud  and  the  numerous  decisions  and 
commentaries  explaining  the  Koran,  each  of  which  contains  a  body 
of  legal  notions  differing  essentially  from  the  original  texts  of  Moses 
and  Mohammed,  are  also  illustrations  of  the  principle  here  stated. 

(3)  When  a  code  has  a  purely  civil  origin  it  must,  of  necessity, 
embody,  with  more  or  less  completeness  and  accuracy,  the  average 
moral  opinions  of  the  nation  which  adopts  it  or  submits  to  it.  In 
its  development  and  differentiation,  such  a  code  will  tend  constantly 
to  represent  the  processes  of  elevation  and  degradation  in  the  prac- 
tical moralit}'  of  the  people  governed.  Laws  being  the  outgrowth 
of  the  prevalent  moralitj',  changes  in  them   not  only  reveal  the 
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changes  in  moral  belief  and  practice,  but  they  diffuse  and  accelerate 
these  changes  as  well.  Civil  law  and  morality  in  any  natidn  act 
and  react  upon  each  other  reciprocally. 

(4)  Where  a  civil  code«nd  a  religious  system,  distinct  in  origin, 
exist  side  by  side,  the  religious  system  becomes  legally  established 
only  through  statutes,  affixing  civil  sanctions  and  penalties  to  the 
neglect  or  denial  of  certain  definite  and  specified  portions  of  the 
creed  and  rites  of  the  system  established.  The  portion  of  such 
religious  system  thus  adopted,  then  becomes  a  part  of  the  civil 
code  and  differs  from  other  laws  only  in  its  subject-matter  and 
origin.  This  statement  is  illustrated  by  the  fact,  that,  in  England, 
all  ecclesiastical  causes  ai'lsing  in  the  establishment  are  ultimately 
tried  before  lay  courts,  and  that  all  clerical  discipline  involving 
ejectment  from  a  cure  of  souls  is,  in  fact,  if  not  in  name,  a  matter 
of  civil  administration.  The  Articles  of  Religion,  the  Liturgy  and 
Rubrics,  so  far  as  the  English  establishment  is  concerned,  are 
simply  acts  of  Parliament  upon  which  a  Jew,  a  Romanist,  or  an 
Atheist,  may  acquire  a  right  to  vote. 

The  subject  of  negotiation,  in  all  concordats  between  the  Papal 
See  and  the  states  in  which  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  is  estab- 
lished, has  been  in  the  main  the  extent  to  which  the  canon  law 
shall  be  adopted  by  the  state  and  enforced  by  physical  pains  and 
penalties.  So  much  of  the  canon  law  as  had  been  at  any  time 
adapted  and  enforced  became,  by  that  act,  a  part  of  the  nation's 
civil  code,  difTering  from  it  only  in  its  character  and  source 

(5)  In  no  country  in  Christendom  has  the  body  of  the  Christian 
Scriptures  been  adopted  as  law  to  be  enforced  by  physical  penalties. 
Certain  rites  and  dogmas  founded  on  tradition,  or  upon  the  Script- 
ures, or  both,  have  been  made  a  part  of  the  civil  law  in  all  Christian 
countries  where  a  church  has  been  established  at  all.  It  is  in  this 
absorption  of  ecclesiastical  rules  and  principles  into  the  body  of 
constitutional  and  municipal  law  that  an  establishment  consists. 

(6)  We  see  that  the  first  introduction  of  the  maxim  under 
discussion  was  due  to  a  misunderstanding  of  the  Year  Books,  and 
has  never  been  practically  sanctioned,  in  its  natural  and  literal 
sense,  by  any  English  or  American  court.  The  common  law  has 
never  furnished  the  ground  for  persecution,  but  it  has  always  been 
inflicted  by  positive  statutory  enactment.  The  common  law  has 
taken  account  of  Christianity  as  a  positive  system,  for  the  purpose 
of  punishing  blasphemy  and  mahcious  ridicule  of  Christian  doc- 
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trines  and  rites.    The  common  law  has  recognized  these  as  crimes 
against  the  state,  and  not  as  sins  against  Grod. 

(7)  The  pnnciple  upon  which  blasphemy  is  punished  would 
oblige  a  common  law  couit  to  protect  the  worship,  and  regard  the 
sentiments,  of  Mohammedans  or  Hindoos,  if  their  forms  of  religion 
were  to  be  widely  prevalent  in  a  community  over  which  it  had 
jurisdiction.  This  protection,  of  course,  could  be  given  only  to  the 
extent  that  their  rites  and  worship  did  not  infringe  upon  the  laws 
of  natural  morality  and  justice. 

(8)  Every  code  of  morality  is  intimately  connected  with  the 
system  of  religion  from  which  it  springs,  and  in  which  it  finds  a 
sanction.  As  every  civU  code,  in  its  formation  and  growth,  adopts 
the  moral  code  of  the  people  for  which  it  ilimishes  rules  of  govern- 
ment, so  the  common  law  of  England  and  the  United  States  has 
absorbed,  and  is  still  absorbing  unto  itself,  the  moral  principles  of 
Christianity.  Hence  the  Christian  system  is  the  moral  source  of 
an  undetermined  but  very  large  part  of  our  common,  as  well  as 
pf  our  statute,  law.  In  this  sense,  Christianity  has  contributed 
enormously  to  the  common  law,  and  also  to  the  code  of  Justinian, 
and  the  legal  systems  of  all  Christendom. 

(9)  That  portion  of  the  common  law  which  makes  blasphemy, 
Sunday  desecration  and  the  disturbance  of  religious  assemblies, 
indictable  offences,  seems  naturally  to  fall  into  the  class  with  those 
laws  which  provide,  for  the  community,  protection  against  nuisances, 
whether  physical  or  moral  in  their  nature. 

(10)  Unless  taken  with  the  limitations  here  suggested,  the 
maxim  under  discussion  is  comparatively  meaningless.  In  the  form 
in  which  it  is  commonly  stated,  it  is  calculated  to  confhse  the  mind 
and  mislead  the  judgment  of  those  unable  to  supply  in  thought  the 
requisite  Imitations.  Taken  in  its  literal  meaning,  it  makes  no 
distinction  between  civil  law  and  the  sources  from  which  it  may 
have  been  derived.  It  takes  no  account  of  the  distinction  between 
civil  laws  made  compulsory  by  physical  penalties,  and  the  obli- 
gations of  morality  and  religion  whose  penalities  are  subjective  to 
the  individual  offender.  Literally  understood,  the  maxim  contains 
a  dangerous  principle  liable  to  be  used  in  justification  of  judicial 
decisions  which  may  infringe  upon  real  liberty  of  conscience. 


.  i 
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THE  PLACE  OF  THE  PRACTICAL  MAN  IN  AMERICAN  PUBLIC 

AFFAIRS. 

READ  BT   HAMILTON  ANDREWS   HILL,    OF  BOSTON. 

(September  10,  1879.) 

The  Hon.  Joseph  Howe,  of  Halifax,  began  a  speech  before  the 
Detroit  Commercial  Convention  of  1865 — one  of  the  ablest  and 
most  effective  addresses  to  which  it  has  ever  been  our  good  fortune 
to  listen — in  the  following  words  : — 

"  I  never  prayed  for  the  gift  of  eloquence  till  now.  Although  I 
have  passed  through  a  long  public  life,  I  never  was  called  upon  to 
discuss  a  question  so  important  in  the  presence  of  a  body  of  repre- 
sentative men  so  large.  I  see  before  me  merchants  who  think  in 
millions,  and  whose  daily  transactions  would  sweep  the  harvest  of 
a  Greek  island  or  a  Russian  principality.  I  see  before  me  the 
men  who  whiten  the  ocean  and  the  great  lakes  with  the  sails  of 
commerce,  who  own  the  railroads,  canals  and  telegraphs  which 
speed  life  and  civilization  through  this  great  country,  making  the 
waste  places  fertile  and  the  wilderness  to  blossom  as  the  rose.  I 
see  before  me  men  whose  capital  and  financial  skill  form  the  bul- 
wark, and  sustain  the  government  in  every  crisis  of  public  affairs. 
.  .  .  .  I  may  well  feel  awed  in  the  presence  of  an  audience 
such  as  this;  but  the  great  question  which  brings  us  together  is 
worthy  of  the  audience,  and  challenges  their  grave  consideration." 

We  see  here  the  impression  made  upon  a  distinguished  Canadian 
statesman  by  an  assemblage  of  representative  merchants,  bankers 
and  manufacturers,  gathered  from  various  parts  of  the  United 
States  and  British  Noith  America  to  deliberate  together  upon  the 
commercial  interests  and  relations  of  the  two  countries,  —  an 
impression,  it  should  seem,  such  as  ought  to  be  made  upon  any 
intelligent  and  thoughtful  person  under  similar  circumstances  and 
in  the  presence  of  a  like  audience.  Lord  Houghton,  in  his  ^'  Mono- 
graphs," tells  us  that  Sydney  Smith  thought  no  man  could  be 
better  employed  than  in  making  honest  money,  and  that  he  used 
to  say  that  he  felt  warmed  by  the  very  contact  of  such  men  as  the 
great  bankers  and  merchants  of  his  time.  The  opinions  of  these 
men  upon  the  questions  of  the  day,  whether  expressed  in  personal 
intercourse  or  in  a  more  public  and  representative  capacity,  he 
estimated  at  their  true  value ;   and  the  great  importance  of  their 
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position  and  influence  in  the  body  politic  he  was  too  sagacious  an 
observer  not  to  recognize  and  appreciate. 

Every  one,  of  coarse,  is  ready  to  admit  that  the  material  welfare 
and  development  of  a  nation  depend  largely  upon  the  ability, 
integrity  and  sustained  prosperity  of  its  commercial  classes. 
Every  one  would  be  ready  to  say  with  Mr.  Everett,  in  the  eloquent 
language  of  his  tribute  to  commerce  at  the  dinner  given  to  Mr. 
George  Feabody,  in  Dan  vers,  in  1856 :  '^  I  deem  it  not  too  much 
to  say  of  commerce  in  its  largest  comprehension,  that  it  has  done 
as  much  in  all  time,  and  is  now  doing  as  much,  to  promote  the 
general  cause  of  civilization,  as  any  of  the  other  great  pursuits  of 
life."  Among  ourselves,  in  the  United  States,  the  individual 
merchant  has  never  failed  to  receive  due  social  consideration; 
and  the  utterances  of  the  local  and  national  boards  of  trade  have 
had  a  considerable  degree  of  weight  in  their  appropriate  sphere. 
Yet,  is  it  not  true  that  the  business  men  of  this  country  are  not 
exerting  that  direct  personal  and  potential  influence  upon  the 
management  of  its  affairs,  upon  its  legislation  and  upon  the  admin- 
istration of  its  government,  to  which  not  only  their  special 
knowledge,  training  and  experience  would  fairly  entitle  them,  but 
of  which  the  country  in  its  peculiar  conditions  and  necessities 
stands  in  particular  and  pressing  need  ?  It  may  be  that  for  this 
state  of  things,  if  it  exists,  they  are  as  much  to  blame  as  anybody 
else ;  that  during  recent  years,  at  least,  they  have  not  asserted  them- 
selves as  they  might  and  should  have  done ;  that  they  have  allowed 
themselves  to  become  altogether  absorbed  in  the  nurture  of  private 
enterprises  and  in  the  accumulation  of  private  gains ;  and  that  they 
have  been  culpably  negligent  of  their  duties  as  citizens  in  the 
primary  meeting,  during  the  canvass  and  at  the  polls.  All  this 
may  weaken  the  force  of  any  claims  which  may  be  made  by  them 
or  in  their  behalf,  upon  the  favor  of  the  electors  or  of  the  appoint- 
ing power ;  but  it  does  not  at  all  diminish  the  pressure  of  the 
necessity  under  which  the  nation  rests  for  their  personal  devotion 
and  active  service.  The  country,  we  believe,  stands  greatly  in 
need  to-day  of  its  business  men,  its  practical  men,  in  Congress,  in 
the  cabinet,  aod  in  the  diplomatic  service ;  and  the  object  of  the 
present  paper  is  to  invite  attention  to  this  fact,  not  in  the  interest 
of  any  man  or  set  of  men,  but  for  the  common  good. 

We  have  it  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Lorenzo  Sabine,  that  just  one 
quarter  part  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
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were  bred  to  commerce  or  to  the  command  of  ships ;  and  we  know 
that  the  influence  of  these  men  in  directing  the  counsels  and  in 
shaping  the  policy  of  the  nation  was  much  more  than  proportionate 
to  their  numerical  strength.  But  both  the  numbers  and  the 
influence  of  this  class  of  citizens  in  public  affairs  hare  been  steadily 
defining  during  the  last  sixty  or  seventy  years.  De  Tocqueville, 
more  than  a  generation  ago,  commented  upon  the  tendency  already 
manifesting  itself,  to  fill  all  the  important  positions  in  the  govern« 
ment  with  members  of  a  particular  profession.     He  said : — 

"  The  lawyers  of  the  United  States  form  a  party  which  is  but 
little  feared  and  scarcely  perceived ;  which  has  no  badge  peculiar 
to  itself;  which  adapts  itself  with  great  flexibility  to  the  exigencies 
of  the  time,  and  accommodates  itself  to  all  the  movements  of  the 
social  body  ;  but  this  party  extends  over  the  whole  community, 
and  it  penetrates  into  all  classes  of  society ;  it  acts  upon  the 
country  imperceptibly,  but  it  finally  fashions  it  to  suit  its 
purposes.'* 

At  the  present  time,  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
Vice-President,  every  member  of  the  cabinet,  with  one  exception, 
and  nearly  all  the  high  officials  in  the  government,  are -lawyers. 
In  Congress,  five-sevenths  of  the  senators  and  three-fourths  of  the 
representatives  are  members  of  the  same  profession ;  while  one 
might  count  the  business  men  on  the  fingers  of  one's  two  hands. 
We  have  nothing  to  urge  against  the  presence  of  lawyers,  as  such, 
in  the  departments  or  at  the  capitol  (as  we  took  pains  to  explain 
in  a  paper  which  we  had  the  honor  to  submit  to  the  American 
Social  Science  Association  on  a  related  subject  to  that  which  we 
are  now  treating,  at  the  Philadelphia  meeting,  in  1870),  if  only 
they  be  among  the  ablest  and  most  honorable  and  most  patriotic 
of  the  profession,  and  if  there  be  a  due  proportion  of  representa- 
tive business  men  associated  with  them.  But  we  insist  that  it  is 
altogether  inexpedient  and  unwise  that  any  one  class  should  thus 
dominate  in  the  administration  of  our  public  affairs  and  in  legisla^ 
tion ;  and  that  it  becomes  absolutely  dangerous  when,  as  is  the 
case,  so  many  of  one  particular  class  are  selected  for  or  elected  to 
office,  not  because  they  are  eminent  in  their  profession,  but  simply 
because  they  are  zealous  partisans  or  skilful  political  manipulators. 
If  all  or  most  of  the  places  of  responsibility  and  honor  to  which 
we  are  referring,  were  now  filled  by  trained  statesmen,  who  evinced 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  varied  interests  of  the  countrj-,  and 
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thoroughly  unselfish  devotion  to  its  best  and  broadest  prosperity, 
we  should  be  disposed  to  let  well  enough  alone,  and  should  not 
care  to  inquire  too  closely  to  what  profession  or  class  the  large 
majority  of  them  might  belong.  But  how  many  statesmen,  men 
worthy  of  that  often  misapplied  designation,  are  directing  our 
national  affairs  in  Congress  and  elsewhere  at  this  time?  It  would 
be  invidious  to  give  a  direct  answer  to  this  question  ;  but  we  are 
reminded  of  what  was  once  said  of  Mr.  Disraeli,  as  he  then  was, 
that  he  was  not  a  statesman  but  the  prospectus  of  a  statesman. 
Perhaps  not  a  few  prospectuses  of  statesmen,  liberal  in  promise, 
limited  in  performance,  could  be  found  at  Washington,  at  least 
during  the  session.  Be  this  as  it  may,  we  firmly  believe  that  some 
seats  and  positions  there  might  be  vacated  in  favor  of  intelligent 
and  pure  minded  men  from  the  walks  of  business  or  of  practical 
life,  with  immense  advantage  to  the  country. 

We  have  no  class  among  us,  such  as  is  to  be  found  in  other  and 
older  countries,  carefully  trained  to,  and  es^rienced  in,  public 
affairs,  and  it  is  not  certain  that  such  a  class  could  find  its  appro- 
priate place  under  our  institutions.  It  is  the  more  important,  there- 
fore, that  we  should  balance  our  representation  as  evenly  as 
possible,  and  that  we  should  make  available  for  it  the  highest 
character  and  the  best  ability  wherever  it  is  to  be  found,  among 
lawyers  and  scholars,  merchants  and  manufacturers,  mechanics 
and  agriculturists.  And  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  in  some  coun- 
tries, at  least,  where  statesmanship  is  treated  as  a  profession,  a 
large  prominence  is  given  in  public  affairs  to  men  who  cannot  be 
reckoned  within  its  limits  —  men  of  experience  and  training  and 
recognized  position  in  prai^icAl  life.  This  is  particularly  true  in 
Great  Britain,  where,  notwithstanding  its  aristocracy  and  its 
hereditary  legislators,  the  mercantile  class,  for  many  years  past 
has  exercised  a  most  marked  infiuence  upon  the  national  policy, 
and  its  best  representatives  have  had  due  appreciation  and  honor. 
It  was  Burke,  we  believe,  who  said :  ^'  I  have  known  merchants 
with  the  abilities  of  great  statesmen ;  and  I  have  seen  persons  in 
the  rank  of  statesmen,  with  the  conceptions  and  character  of 
pedlers."  A  Quarterly  Reviewer,  writing  in  January,  1873,  about 
a  book  which  had  just  issued  from  the  press,  said  : — 

''A  time  wh(M)  both  the  prime  minister  and  the  leader  of  the 
opposition  are  the  near  descendants  of  men  connected  with  busi- 
ness, when  the  Governor-General  of  India  belongs  to  the  family  of 
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one  of  our  most  typical  mercantile  bouses,*  when  the  latest  ex- 
Lord  Chancellor  (still  happily  among  us)  is  the  son  of  a  late  Lord 
Mayor  of  London,  certainly  must  be  considered  from  one  point  of 
view  a  very  fit  occasion  for  the  publication  of  a  history  of  British 
commerce.*' 

If  we  look  back  upon  the  course  of  legislation  in  England 
daring  the  last  half  century,  we  see  that  those  who  have  taken  the 
lead  in  forming  public  opinion  outside  of  Parliament  and  in  carry- 
ing great  and  beneficent  measures  within  its  walls,  have  not  been 
members  of  the  hereditary  governing  classes  so  much  as  men  from 
practical  life,  like  the  Rothschilds,  the  Barings,  the  Browns,  the 
Peels,  Huskisson,  Ricardo,  Ck>bden,  Sturge,  Bright,  Potter,  Bazley, 
Goschen,  and  many  others  whose  names  are  scarcely  less  known 
and  honored.  That  illustrious  statesman.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  whom 
his  sovereign  has  described  with  her  own  pen  as  ^^  a  man  of  un- 
bounded lo^'alty,  courage,  patriotism  and  high-mindedness,"  de- 
clined the  Garter  because,  as  he  said,  ^^  he  sprang  from  the  people 
and  was  essentially  of  the.  people."  Both  he  and  his  no  less  dis- 
tinguished successor,  Mr.  Gladstone,  were  born  and  reared  in  the 
atmosphere  of  practical  life,  learning  lessons  of  finance  directly 
from  the  counting-house,  although  they  did  not  have  a  distinctively 
commercial  training,  and  without  this  kind  of  teaching  they  might 
never  have  achieved  the  success  in  practical  legislation  for  which 
they  will  be  honored  and  loved  for  generations. 

Of  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  only  one-tenth  are 
lawyers.  Among  the  others  there  are  not  only  merchants  and 
bankers  in  large  numbers,  but  many  men  of  inherited  fortune  not 
directly  connected  with  trade,  who  have  acres  to  cultivate,  and 
mines  and  quarries  to  work,  and  other  interests  of  a  like  nature  to 
care-  for,  upon  which  their  income  chiefly  depends ;  and  the  same 
is  true  of  members  of  the  House  of  Lords.  All  these  men  bring* 
a  more  or  less  thorough  personal  acquaintance  with  the  details  of 
business  to  their  work.  The  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  for  example, 
is  one  of  the  ablest  railway  experts  in  the  kingdom. 
.  In  Canada  only  one-fourth  of  the  members  of  Parliament,  and 
less  than  one-half  of  the  members  of  the  cabinet,  have  been  called 
to  the  bar.  Sir  Leonard  Tilley,  the  Finance  Minister,  and  several 
of  his  colleagues  have  always  been  identified  with  trade  or  agri- 
cultare ;  and  the  presence  of  men  such  as  they  in  every  administra- 

*Lord  Nortlibrook,  a  member  of  the  Baring  famUy. 
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tion,  whether  liberal-conservative,  or  reform,  sitting  in  Parliament 
also  as  they  do,  explains  why  Canadian  legislation  has  been  so 
practical,  and  why  the  national  interests  of  the  Dominion  have 
been  so  carefully  and  ably  fostered  and  advanced.* 

There  has  been  too  much  misunderstanding  of  each  other  hitherto 
by  the  men  of  liberal  and  professional  training  and  the  men  of 
so-called  practical  life,  by  tlie  men  of  thought  and  the  men  of 
action ;  and  this  has  led  to  mutual  distrust  and  dislike.  A  great 
deal  has  been  written  and  spoken  about  Philistinism,  both  in 
England  and  this  country,  especially  in  the  latter,  which  is  mere 
snobbishness.  After  making  every  allowance  for  the  peculiarities 
of  ^'villadom,''  which,  the  Spectator  said,  turned  the  scale  at  the 
last  general  election,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  mercantile 
classes  of  England,  as  a  whole,  are  worthy  of  all  honor  for  their 
commercial  enterprise,  and  no  less  for  their  political  sf^acity; 
while  the  same  classes  on  this  side  of  the  water  have  a  record 
which  calls  for  no  apology,  and  needs  no  defence  from  us.f 

Perhaps  those  who  as  scholars  or  thinkers  are  sometimes  dis- 
posed to  allude  slightingly  to  them,  to  their  attainments  and  to 
their  opinions,  do  not  know  that  their  feeling  of  suspicion  and  dis- 
like is  in  many  instances  fully  reciprocated.  Men  who  are  in  the 
habit  of  dealing  with  every  question  practically,  who  are  person- 
ally skilful  in  affairs,  who  usually  are  successful,  and  with  whom 
the  relations  between  cause  and  effect  are  matters  of  instinct,  or 
experience  or  calculation,  rather  than  of  ascertained  law,  very 
often  affect  to  look  down  upon  men  of  thought  and  research,  and 

*  It  is  interesting  to  see  in  the  Parliamentary  Companion  of  Canada,  how  many 
members  of  the  medical  profession  have  become  prominent  in  the  politics  of  the 
Dominion. 

t  Almost  at  the  very  time  of  the  reading  of  this  paper  at  Saratoga,  the*  Asso^ 
,  ciation  of  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  Great  Britain  was  in  session  at  Belfast,  and 
Mr.  H.  J.  Atkinson,  of  HuU,  made  a  speech  in  the  course  of  which  he  said: — 

"  Everything  in  the  way  of  taking  what  might  be  called  middle-class  business 
men,  and  putting  them  into  the  government,  had  been  a  great  success.  There  were 
Mr.  Forster,  in  the  case  of  the  Liberals,  and  Mr.  Cross  and  Mr.  Smith,  both  of  whom 
might  be  called  middle-class  business  men,  in  the  case  of  the  Conservatives ;  and  if 
they  took  the  men  up  and  down  the  kingdom,  who  had  been  most  successful  in  deal- 
ing with  mercantile  questions,  they  would  find  that  it  was  in  the  case  of  such  men  as 
those  he  had  si>oken  of,  and  the  reason  was  that  they  were  men  of  common  sense, 
good,  hard-working,  business-like  representatives  of  trade  and  commerce.  It  had 
been  too  long  the  fashion  with  some  people,  rather  to  look  down  upon  men  who  were 
in  connection  with  trade  and  commerce  in  this  country.  He  did  not  know  why  that 
could  be  so,  or  why  commercial  men  should  allow  it  to  be  so.  If  it  were  not  for  the 
commerce  of  the  country,  what  was  there  to  sustain  the  greatness  of  the  kingdom?  '* 
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appear  to  think  that  they  can  annihilate  them  and  their  influence 
at  a  breath,  by  pronouncing  them  theorists,  idealists  or  ideologists. 
Now,  the  truth  is,  these  two  classes  of  men  are  equally  neces- 
sary, and  their  respective  labors,  when  harmonized  together,  may 
be  made  equally  useful  to  the  State.  Thinkers  and  scholars  are 
under  the  deepest  obligation  to  workers,  for  the  opportunities 
afforded  them  by  the  latter  for  testing  their  principles,  and  for  the 
hard  facts  and  exact  figures  upon  which  they  are  able  to  generalize 
and  to  philosophize.  At  the  same  time,  the  latter  are  indebted 
to  the  former,  to  an  extent  not  always  apprehended  by  them,  for 
the  light  thrown  upon  practical  affairs  and  upon  the  daily  course 
of  business,  by  patient  investigation  of,  and  reflection  upon,  the 
principles  and  laws  underlying  the  surface  of  things.  There 
should  be  no  suspicion,  or  misunderstanding,  or  dislike  of  each 
other,  therefore,  on  the  part  of  these  two  classes ;  but,  rather, 
there  should  be  mutual  respect  and  confidence  and  full  accord,  for 
the  ultimate  aims  of  both  are  usually  the  same,  and  their  hearty 
codperation  is  sure  to  advance  the  public  good.  As  Tennyson 
Bays: — 

AU  the  past  of  Time  reveals 
A  bridal  dawn  of  Thunder  peals, 
Wherever  Thought  hath  wedded  Fact. 

Pi-ofessor  Bonamy  Price,  in  his  inaugural  lecture  at  Oxford, 
charges  upon  the  practical  man,  or  the  City  man,  as  he  calls  him, 
all  the  crudities  and  fallacies  of  the  system  of  political  economy 
which  controlled  the  minds  of  men  and  the  policies  of  nations, 
before  the  teachings  of  Adam  Smith  had  begun  to  exert  their  due 
influence.  After  saying  that  '^  practical  men  swarm  with  theories, 
none  more  so,"  which  may  be  true,  and  that  the  economic  doctrines 
propounded  and  acted  on  by  them,  have  been  of  the  most  elaborate 
kind,  he  adds : — 

'^  The  more  directly  engaged  in  business  was  the  speaker  the 
more  complicated,  the  more  artificial,  the  more  mysterious  have 
been  the  rules  he  laid  down  for  the  attainment  of  wealth.  Monop- 
olies were  proclaimed  to  be  the  infallible  means  for  securing  good 
and  trustworthy  quality  in  manufacture.  Guilds  were  invented  for 
the  right  regulation  of  the  relations  between  master  and  scholaj, 
between  capital  and  labor.  .  .  .  When  the  discovery  of  the 
New  World  enlarged  geography  with  colonies  of  a  novel  kind,  the 
practical  man  speedily  stepped  forward  with  his  theory,  and  taught 
6 
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the  statesman  that  the  secret  of  the  new  and  boundless  wealth 
engendered  by  colonies  lay  in  the  exclusive  appropriation  of  their 
trade  by  the  mother  country.  This  teaching  was  adopted  by  every 
civilized  country,  and  became  the  recognized  policy  of  all  Europe. 
Great  wars  were  waged  in  the  name  of  the  practical  man's  ideas ; 
his  views  were  supreme  over  all  colonial  relations.  .  .  .  The 
practical  man's  ascendency  thus  rose  higher  and  higher,  till  it 
reached  its  culminating  point  in  the  favored  mercantile  theory, 
the  final  development  of  commercial  thought,  the  crowning  em- 
bodiment of  the  wisdom  which  practical  prudence  and  experience 
had  inspired." 

If  all  this  be  true,  it  certainly  goes  to  show  that  it  is  not  safe  to 
leave  the  course  of  legislation  to  be  guided  altogether  by  business 
men,  whose  judgment,  very  much  like  that  of  other  men,  is  liable 
to  be  warped  by  their  interest,  or  supposed  interest.  Whether  it 
is  strictly  correct,  historically,  to  hold  the  practical  man  or  the 
business  man  (Professor  Price  uses  the  terms  interchangeably) 
accountable  for  the  old  colonial  system,  the  navigation  laws  and  the 
mercantile  theory,  we  will  not  stop  to  inquire.*  To  Cromwell, 
certainly,  is  accorded  the  doubtful  honor  of  originating  the  navi- 
gation laws,  which  were  intended  quite  as  much  to  annoy  and 
injure  the  Dutch  as  to  benefit  English  commerce.  But  if  it  all  be  as 
charged,  it  simply  proves  that  in  an  age  of  privilege  and  monopoly, 
when  every  man  and  every  class  of  men  took  all  that  could  be 
seized,  and  appropriated  all  that  could  be  laid  hold  of,  the  mer- 
chants of  the  day  were  able  to  take  care  of  themselves  and  to 
obtain  their  full  share  in  the  general  spoliation.  Had  they  thought 
and  acted  differently,  would  they  not  have  been  out  of  harmony 
with  the  time  in  which  they  lived,  and  far  in  advance  of  its  teach- 
ing and  spirit?  To  hold  them  to  strict  account  for  the  narrow 
and  exclusive  commercial  ideas  of  their  day,  is  as  unjust  as  it  is  to 
blame  the  fathers  of  New  England  for  failing  to  comprehend  in 
the  seventeenth  century  those  principles  of  religious  liberty  which 
their  descendants  find  it  very  difficult  to  maintain  consistently  in 
the  nineteenth.  It  may  be  asked,  further,  what  are  we  to  think  of 
the  statesman,  who,  as  Professor  Price  tells  us,  allowed  himself  to 
be  taught  by  the  practical  man,  and  to  be  so  utterly  led  away  by 
him  as  to  shape  his  policy  altogether  according  to  his  teachings, 

•  The  American  system,  so  called,  which  was  based  on  the  old  mercantile  theoiy, 
owed  its  origin  to  Mr.  Clay,  of  Kentucky,  a  lawyer.  It  was  bitterly  opposed  at  the 
first,  by  the  merchants  of  New  England  and  of  the  seaboard  generally. 
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even  going  to  war,  when  necessar}',  in  their  defence  and  for  their 
propagation?  Where  were  the  perfect  poise,  the  sound  judgment 
and  the  superior  intelligence  of  the  high-born  and  well-trained 
minister,  when  the  City  man  was  thus  able  to  gain  the  ascendency 
over  him,  and  to  use  him  and  all  the  mighty  machinery  controlled 
by  him  for  his  own  end?  It  seems  to  us  more  easy  and  more 
natural  to  believe  that  these  errors  of  the  statesman  and  of  the 
merchant  alike,  were  the  errors  of  the  time  in  which  they  both 
lived,  rather  than  the  errors  of  the  class  to  which  either  of  them 
belonged,  or  the  results  of  the  special  education  which  either  had 
received. 

Of  the  proposition  to  repeal  the  corn  laws.  Lord  George  Bentinck 
said,  during  the  debates,  that  it  was  — 

'^A  measure  which,  be  it  for  good  or  for  evil,  a  great  majority, 
at  least,  of  the  landed  aristocracy  of  England,  of  Scotland  and  of 
Ireland,  imagine  fraught  with  deep  injury,  if  not  ruin,  to  them ;  a 
measure  which,  not  confined  in  its  operation  to  this  great  class,  is 
calculated  to  grind  down  countless  smaller  interests  engaged  in 
the  domestic  trades  of  the  empire,  transferring  the  profits  of  all 
these  interests,  —  English,  Scotch,  Irish  and  colonial,  —  great  and 
small  alike,  from  Englishmen,  from  Scotchmen  and  from  Irishmen, 
to  Americans,  to  Frenchmen,  to  Russians,  to  Poles,  to  Prussians 
and  to  German^." 

The  movement  for  the  repeal  of  the  com  laws,  as  we  all  know, 
received  its  main  impulse  from  the  business  men  of  Great  Britain, 
and  went  forward  without  any  help  whatever  even  from  those 
hereditary  statesmen  who  led  the  whig  or  progressive  party.  In 
1839,  when  delegates  representing  three  millions  of  people  asked 
to  be  heard  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons,  Lord  John 
Russell  said  that  be  had  not  '^  as  yet  found  sufi9cient  reasons  or 
precedents  "  to  induce  him  to  accede  to  such  a  request ;  and  it  was 
not  until  1845,  seven  years  after  the  formation  of  the  anti-corn 
law  league,  that  this  whig  leader,  in  his  celebrated  Edinburgh 
letter,  declared  himself  as  absolutely  in  favor  of  the  total  abolition 
of  the  duties  on  com.  In  1837,  Lord  Melbourne  said  in  a  debate 
that  ^'  the  government  would  not  take  a  decided  part  till  it  was 
certain  the  majority  of  the  people  were  in  favor  of  a  change." 
These  words  were  regarded  as  a  direct  invitation  and  challenge  to 
organized  agitation,  and  they  led  directly  to  the  formation  of  the 
league.     This  organization,  the  most  energetic  and  efficient  that 
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ever  carried  to  a  successful  issue  a  great  political  or  social  move- 
ment, received  its  chief  inspiration  from  the  business  men  of 
Manchester ;  while  the  chambers  of  commerce  of  that  town  and 
Birmingham  threw  all  their  influence  and  wealth  on  the  same  side. 
But  the  whig  ministry,  notwithstanding  all  the  pressure  brought 
to  bear  upon  it,  failed  to  rise  to  a  clear  and  full  apprehension  of 
the  crisis  through  which  the  country  was  passing,  and  lost  its 
grand  opportunity  to  fhmish  the  relief  called  for.  It  remained 
for  the  great  conservative  minister,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  "  conservative 
by  nature,  but  liberal  on  principle,"  convinced  by  the  facts  and 
the  arguments  urged  upon  his  consideration  with  so  much  persis- 
tency and  power  by  Mr.  Cobden  and  his  associates,  to  carry 
through  the  work  of  reform,  which,  as  was  well  said  afterwards  by 
Mr.  Cobden,  ^'  while  it  cost  him  office,  gained  for  him  a  country."* 
He  himself  had  declared,  with  rare  magnanimity,  that  to  one  man 
was  the  work  of  corn  law  repeal  preeminently  owing,  and  that 
man  was  Richard  Cobden. 

The  recommendations  of  the  business  men  of  the  United  States, 
especially  as  they  have  found  expression  in  the  carefully  consid- 
ered utterances  of  their  representative  body,  the  National  Board 
of  Trade,  have  for  the  most  part  been  well  received  at  Washington. 
The  action  of  the  Boston  Commercial  Convention  of  1868  had  a 
marked  effect  upon  Congress  in  its  session  of  the  same  year,  and 
helped  greatly  in  forming  and  fixing  the  national  policy  against 
currency  expansion  and  inflation,  and  in  favor  of  the  payment  of 
the  national  obligations  in  coin.  The  judgment  of  the  Detroit 
Commercial  Convention  of  1865,  upon  our  commercial  relations 
with  the  British  North  American  provinces,  as  they  then  existed, 
was,  unhappily,  less  influential.  The  persevering  labors  of  Mr. 
Webster,  Mr.  Everett  and  Mr.  Marcy  among  American  statesmen, 
and  of  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  and  Lord  Elgin  in  behalf  of  Great  Britain, 
had  led  to  the  conclusion  and  ratification  of  a  treaty  of  reciprocity 
in  1854,  under  which  trade  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Provinces  was  to  be  greatly  facilitated,  and  by  the  provisions  of 
which  it  was  hoped  by  all  parties  that  the  vexed  question  of  the 
fisheries  was  settled  for  all  time.  Of  this  treaty  the  North  Ameri: 
can  Review,  perhaps  the  most  conservative  periodical  in  the 
country  of  the  day,  said :  — 

^'  It  is  one  of  the  wisest  arrangements  ever  made  between  com- 

*  One  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  saying^s  at  this  time,  has  been  often  qnoted  since :  "  A 
conseryatiye  government  is  an  organized  hypocrisy." 
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mercial  states,  alike  honorable  to  both  negotiators,  beneficial  to 
all  parties,  and  most  auspicious  of  a  better  and  brighter  day  in  the 
trade  and  intercourse  of  nations.  .  .  .  We  were  on  the  eve  .of 
collision,  violent  resistance,  bloodshed  and  war.  From  all  this  the 
treaty  saves  ns." 

The  ten  years  which  followed  the  time  when  the  treaty  went  into 
operation  embraced  the  period  of  the  civil  war,  with  its  excite- 
ments and  passions,  and  with  the  unexpected  and  radical  changes 
in  our  entire  fiscal  system  and  in  our  commercial  policy  at  home 
and  abroad,  which  it  brought  in  its  train.  All  our  relations,  social 
as  well  as  commercial,  with  the  people  of  the  Provinces  became 
deranged ;  at  the  same  time,  some  imperfection  in  the  working 
of  the  treaty  bad  developed  itself,  and  the  British  Government  had 
proposed  a  convention  for  the  '^ confirmation  and  expansion"  of 
the  treaty.  The  Boston  Board  of  Trade  declared  that  the  best  good 
of  the  country  demanded  its  ^'  revision,"  not  its  ^^  annulment ;"  and 
this  was  the  view  of  all  the  leading  commercial  bodies.  It  was 
said  in  the  House  of  Representatives  by  the  Hon.  T.  D.  Eliot,  that 
memorials  on  the  general  question  had  been  received  from  all  parts 
of  the  country  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  of 
which  he  was  chairman,  but  that  not  one  of  them  all  demanded  the 
abrogation  of  the  treaty.  This  extreme  measure  was  opposed  by 
the  Committee  on  Commerce  and  some  of  the  ablest  members  in 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate ;  in  the  former  branch  it  was  defeated 
once  by  a  vote  of  82  to  74,  and,  when  finally  carried,  it  was  only 
by  a  vote  of  85  to  57, — 40  members  not  voting.  Outside  Con- 
gress the  opposition  was  even  more  pronounced.  The  Detroit 
Convention  was  called  while  the  question  of  abrogation  was  pend- 
ing ;  and,  after  patient  consideration  and  full  discussion  by  lead- 
ing business  men,  representing  all  parts  of  the  country  except  the 
far  South,  all  commercial  interests  and  all  shades  of  political 
opinion,  the  conclusion  was  reached,  with  substantial  unanimity, 
that  the  treaty  might  be  improved,  and  should  be  amended  in  some 
of  its  provisions,  but  that  it  ought  not  to  be  abrogated.  It  was  a 
suggestion  made  by  the  honored  and  esteemed  Frederick  Fraley, 
of  Philadelphia,  which  prepared  the  way  for  the  final  unanimity  of 
the  action  reached.  But  the  politicians  of  the  country  proved  too 
Btrong  for  the  merchants,  and  their  shadowy  dreams  were  allowed 
to  outweigh  all  solid  interests  and  considerations.*    The  arrange- 

*The  politicians  tried  to  prevent   the  meeting  of   the  Detroit  Convention. 
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ment  in  which,  as  the  pages  of  the  North  American  Review  testify, 
^*  Mason  and  Toombs,  Douglas  and  Seward,  Whigs  and  Demo- 
crats, Freesoilers  and  Secessionists,  acted  in  cordial  harmony ,**  in 
1854,  was  brought  to  an  abrupt  termination  in  1866,  and  onr  large 
and  valuable  trade  relations  with  our  neighbors  beyond  the  fron- 
tier were  again  thrown  into  confusion. 

It  is  worth  our  while  to  observe  for  a  moment  what  has  been  the 
result  of  the  legislation  thus  enacted,  notwithstanding  the  protests 
of  the  business  men  and  the  commercial  bodies.  Confederation 
followed  almost  immediately  upon,  and  directly  as  the  consequence 
of,  the  abrc^ation  of  the  treaty.  Had  reciprocal  trade  been  main- 
tained, the  several  provinces  could  never  have  been  compacted  into 
the  Dominion,  which  is  a  nation  in  almost  everything  but  the  name. 
Annexation,  supposing  that  to  be  a  desirable  thing  for  both  parties, 
would  seem  to  have  been  indefinitely  postponed ;  certainly  it  is 
fhrther  off  now  than  it  appeared  to  be  fifteen  years  ago.  The 
trade  of  the  Dominion,  compelled  to  seek  new  channels,  has  been 
diverted  from  our  railroads,  our  ports,  our  people.  A  positively 
protective  system  of  tariff  l^islation  has  been  adopted,  which, 
whether  intended  to  do  so  or  not,  discriminates  sharply  against 
American  interests.  We  have  had  to  pay  five  millions  and  a  half 
of  dollars  for  the  possession  for  a  few  years  of  fishing  privileges, 
the  free  and  permanent  enjoyment  of  which  we  voluntarily  abandoned 
when  we  determined  at  all  events  and  at  all  hazards  to  cancel  the 
treaty  of  1854  ;  while  all  the  vexations  issues  which  were  the  despair 
of  statesmen  on  both  sides  of  the  water,  from  the  treaty  of  Ghent  to 
the  second  treaty  of  Washington,  have  been  reopened,  and,  what  is 
more  serious,  all  the  personal  irritation  on  the  part  of  those  more 
directly  and  pecuniarily  concerned  in  them  has  been  revived.  K 
the  practical  men  who  met  in  council  in  Detroit  had  had  seats  in 
Congress  in  1864  and  1865^  all  this  might  and  probably  would  have 
been  very  different. 

John  DeWitt,  in  his  *'  Political  Maxims  of  the  State  of  HoUand," 
tells  us  that  it  was  recognized  as  a  fixed  principle  in  the  constitutional 
government  of  that  country,  that  the  great  interests  of  commerce 
could  only  be  adequately  represented  by  commercial  men.  Accord- 
Failing  in  thiiSy  they  songht  to  control  its  action  throngh  some  of  their  number  who 
gained  admission  to  its  membership,  as  weU  as  by  a  steady  pressure  upon  the  course 
of  its  proceedings  from  without.  All  their  attempts  to  influence  it,  while  in  session, 
were  unsuccessful ;  but  subsequently,  they  proved  strong  enough  to  overcome  the 
force  of  its  recommendations  at  Washington. 
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ing  to  that  eminent  authority,  merchants  were  not  only  eligible  to 
every  trust  and  station,  but  there  was  hardly  any  which  many  of 
them  were  not  always  and  on  system  called  upon  to  fill.  And  Sir 
Josiah  Child,  a  shrewd  English  merchant  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
in  naming  the  leading  causes  to  which  the  great  prosperity  of  the 
Dutch  should  be  ascribed,  places  first  the  fact  "  that  in  their  great- 
est councils  of  state  and  war  they  have  trading  merchants  who  have 
not  only  the  theoretical  knowledge,  but  the  practical  experience  of 
trade." 

Of  all  nations,  the  United  States  is  the  one  which  should  act 
implicitly  upon  the  above  maxim,  as  laid  down  by  DeWitt.  Our 
national  interests,  so  far  as  they  require  the  attention  of  the  admin- 
istration and  of  Congress,  are  almost  wholly  of  a  material  and  prac- 
tical nature.  We  have  been  told  by  a  member  of  the  late  English 
ministry  that  at  least  three-quarters  of  all  the  time  spent  in  cabinet 
meetings  in  England  were  given  to  the  consideration  of  foreign 
afiairs.  At  Washington,  foreign  affairs  have  no  such  overshadow- 
ing prominence,  and  they  are  for  the  most  part  practical  rather 
than  political  in  their  bearings,  relating  as  they  do  to  questions  of 
immigration  and  naturalization,  to  the  postal  service,  to  the  deep- 
sea  fisheries,  and  to  gold  and  silver  coinage.  John  Randolph 
sneered  at  what  he  called  ^'  a  counting-house  administration,"  but 
it  seems  to  us  that  this  is  the  kind  of  administration  which  our 
country  especially  needs  —  an  administration  intelligent  upon  and 
interested  and  earnest  in  everything  relating  to  commerce,  manu- 
factures, inland  transportation,  and  the  currenc3\  Speaking  on 
general  principles,  and  by  no  means  in  disparagement  personally 
of  any  member  of  the  present  cabinet,  we  should  say  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  and  the  Postmaster  General  should  always  be 
business  men,  and  that,  whenever  practicable,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  should  be  a  merchant  or  banker.  We  have  tried  eminent 
merchants  in  the  diplomatic  service  with  the  best  success,  and  we 
ought  to  try  them  again.  Lord  Palmerston  said  that  the  United 
States  were  never  better  represented  at  the  court  of  St.  James  than 
by  Mr.  Abbott  Lawrence,  whose  latest  successor,  Mr.  John  Welsh, 
has  illustrated  anew  how  an  American  merchant  may  distinguish 
himself  as  an  American  ambassador.  A  great  merchant.  Lord 
Ashburton,  was  sent  by  his  government  to  Washington  in  an  inter-  ' 
national  emergency,  not  because  the  questions  at  issue  were  com- 
mercial in  their  nature,  for  they  were  not,  but  because  they  were 
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at  issue  between  two  commercial  conntries,  and,  therefore,  it  was 
thought  that  he  of  all  others  was  best  qualified  to  deal  with  them. 
Some  of  the  questions  pending  to-day  between  the  governments  of 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  while  more  or  less  legal  and 
technical  in  some  of  their  aspects  and  complications,  are  to  the  last 
d^ree  practical  in  relation  to  all  the  interests  involved,  and  tiiey 
need  to  be  considered  and  must  finally  be  determined,  not  so  much 
according  to  the  ordinary  requirements  of  international  law  or  to 
diplomatic  precedent,  as  to  considerations  of  prudential  and  com- 
mercial expediency  mutually,  and  of  practical  sense. 

In  Congress,  also,  there  should  be  a  large  infusion  of  the  com- 
mercial element.  The  principal  cities  should  each  of  them  be 
represented  in  part  by  business  men,  who  could  bring  to  the  delib- 
erations of  the  committee-room  and  to  the  debates  on  the  floor, 
personal  and  precise  knowledge  in  reference  to  manufactures,  to 
railway  management,  to  ocean  commerce,  and  to  everything  relat- 
ing to  currency  and  banking..  Some  of  these  men  would  be  talkers, 
and  would  talk  well  and  to  the  purpose ;  others,  like  the  late  Mr. 
Appleton,  of  Boston,  would  never  be  heard  in  open  debate,  but 
they  would  exercise  a  degree  of  influence  surpassed  by  none  of 
their  associates.  Such  men,  also,  would  show  a  capability  for 
despatching  business,  which  would  be  worth  much  in  the  saving  of 
time  it  would  accomplish.  We  remember  a  remark  by  Mr.  George 
Opdyke,  after  a  busy  meeting  of  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, to  the  effect  that  it  would  have  taken  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives two  weeks  to  transact  the  amount  of  business  which  the 
Chamber  had  disposed  of  intelligently  in  two  hours.  We  have  seen, 
during  the  currency  debates  of  the  last  few  years,  how  valuable 
the  service  of  a  single  practical  man  may  be,  like  Mr.  Morrill,  of 
Vermont,  iif  the  Senate,  and  Mr.  Chittenden  or  Mr.  Hewitt,  of 
New  York,  in  the  House.  There  should  be,  at  the  least,  a  dozen 
such  men  in  the  Senate,  and  fifty  or  more  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Then  we  might  hope  to  see  the  tariff  laws,  which, 
as  all  parties  agree,  need  carefhl  and  systematic  revision,  success- 
fblly  dealt  with ;  and  the  shipping  question  would  perhaps  be  con- 
sidered in  its  widest  relations,  without  regard  to  the  representations 
and  schemes  of  selfish  speculators  and  subsidy  seekers. 

We  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  the  men  for  whose 
presence  we  plead  in  the  administration,  in  the  diplomatic  service, 
and  in  Congress,  are  not  ambitious  and  intriguing  party  politicians, 
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mere  wire-pullers  and  caucus-packers,  who  happen  also  to  be  prom- 
inent in  the  commanity  in  which  they  live,  as  merchants,  or  bank- 
ers, or  manufacturers.  The  change  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
would  hardly  be  worth  talking  about  if  it  were  proposed  only  to 
substitute  a  given  number  of  average  partisan  merchants  for  the 
same  number  of  average  partisan  lawyers. 

We  have  assumed  throughout  this  discussion  that  there  are  to- 
day in  the  United  States  men  of  character  and  standing  and  ability 
in  the  commercial  classes  —  practical  men  —  whose  services  in 
high  position  could  be  made  available  if  there  were  an  imperative 
demand  on  the  part  of  their  fellow-citizens  for  them.  Who  shall 
deny  that  there  are  such  men  in  all  the  walks  of  life,  —  merchants, 
lawyers,  scholars,  —  for,  in  closing,  we  would  make  our  case  as 
broad  as  possible,  and  would  plead  for  a  higher  character  and 
purpose  in  our  representation  as  a  whole,  and  in  all  the  mani^e- 
ment  of  our  public  affairs  ?  But  such  men  as  we  mean,  whatever 
their  calling  or  profession,  must  be  diligently  sought  out,  and  they 
must  be  brought  forward  by  others,  for  they  will  not  push  them- 
selves into  political  prominence.  They  have  little  to  gain  per- 
sonally in  public  life,  while  often  they  may  have  to  make  heavy 
sacrifices,  in  giving  themselves  to  its  absorbing  and  wearing 
leqnirements.  But  they  will  not  persistently  decline  office,  if  they 
can  be  assured  that  the  country  not  only  needs  but  desires  their 
time  and  labor  and  devotion,  and  that  they  will  be  sustained  in  the 
maintenance  of  their  individuality  and  personal  independence,  and 
in  their  purpose  to  put  country  at  all  times  before  party,  and  prin- 
ciple above  time-serving  expediency.  For  such  men  as  we  refer 
to,  the  highest  types  of  their  class  or  vocation,  will  not  be  hampered 
by  party  shackles  when  their  convictions  lead  them  to  conclusions 
different  from  those  of  their  associates,  or  even  from  those  of  their 
constituencies.  During  the  latter  days  of  the  forty-fourth  Congress 
it  will  be  remembered  that  on  a  grave  question,  upon  which  geo- 
graphical sections  as  well  as  parties  in  the  country  were  sharply 
divided,  two  republican  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
felt  themselves  called  upon  to  lay  aside  for  the  moment  all  consid- 
erations of  party  and  locality,  and  to  vote  with  their  democratic 
fellow-members ;  and  everybody  whose  respect  was  worth  securing, 
whether  agreeing  with  them  or  not,  respected  them  for  their  manli- 
ness and  for  their  independence.  These  two  men  we  present  as 
conspicuous  and  distinguished  examples  of  the  ^^  thought"  and  the 
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'^  fact"  of  Tennyson's  line,  quoted  above.  One  of  them  (President 
Seel3'e)  is  now  at  ttie  head  of  a  leading  New  England  college ;  tiie 
other,  a  Boston  merchant  (the  Hon.  Henry  L.  Pierce) ,  is  to-day 
no  less  honored  and  esteemed  in  commercial  and  in  private  life 
than  he  ever  has  been  in  the  sphere  of  politics. 

With  a  Congress  in  Washington  comprising  truly  representative 
men,  gathered  from  amid  the  various  avocations  of  American  life, 
each  one  supplying  what  might  be  lacking  in  the  others,  and  all 
t(^ether  possessing  a  lai^e  and  ripe  experience  of  both  the  theo- 
retical and  the  practical  side  of  affairs,  and  the  knowledge  derived 
no  less  fh)m  close  contact  with  the  busy  present,  than  from  careful 
study  of  the  historical  past  and  of  the  nature  of  things,  —  the  great, 
body  of  the  people  might  go  forward  quietly  and  confidently  with 
their  industrial  pursuits,  buying  and  selling,  sowing  and  reaping, 
and  getting  gain,  with  no  fear  constantly  before  their  eyes  of  inter- 
ruption and  disaster  from  crude  l^islation,  from  reckless  trifling, 
and  from  a  restless  love  of  change. 


CHINESE  IMMIGRATION. 

SBAD  BT  S.   W1SLLS  WILLIAMS,   LL.D.,   OF  NSW  HAVBH. 

(September  10,  1879.) 

The  question  of  Chinese  immigration  has  drawn  to  it  a  degree  of 
attention  since  the  immigrants  began  to  land  in  this  country  thirty 
years  ago,  which  can  hardly  be  explained  by  their  numbers,  their 
conduct,  or  their  capacity.  The  total  arrivals  from  China  during 
a  quarter  of  a  century  have  not  equalled  the  number  of  persons 
which  have  landed  at  New  York  from  Europe  in  six  months  during 
most  of  those  same  years.  Their  behavior,  under  great  provoca- 
tion, has  excited  no  commotion ;  nor  has  their  learning,  power, 
skill,  or  bigotry  been  such  as  to  give  any  reasonable  ground  for 
alarm.  It  is  not  easy  to  account  for  the  excitement  on  rational 
grounds,  or  to  explain  the  many  unfounded  statements  against  the 
Chinese  which  have  passed  current,  even  after  their  inaccuracy  has 
been  shown.  A  good  deal  of  the  discussion  has  arisen  from  the 
different  views  taken  as  to  what  might  grow  out  of  their  presence 
or  increase.  Some,  drawing  on  their  fears  for  their  facts,  regard 
them  as  the  first  ripple  of  an  overwhelming  flood  of  ignorance, 
poverty,  heathenism,  and  vice  ;  while  others,  speaking  from  experi- 
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ence,  after  trying  them  in  various  capacities,  assure  us  that  the 
Chinese  are  docile,  temperate,  thrifty,  and  industrious,  and  have 
great  capacity  for  improvement. 

My  present  object  is  to  describe  the  origin,  kind,  and  prospects 
of  this  immigration,  the  conduct  and  the  rights  of  the  immigrants, 
with  notices  of  their  treatment,  so  as  to  come  to  an  intelligent  idea 
of  the  question.  Few  incidents  in  the  last  few  months  have  had  a 
more  picturesque  setting  in  regard  to  the  actors,  the  place  of  meet- 
ing, and  the  subject  talked  of,  than  the  interview  held  last  April 
between  General  Grant  and  the  Chinese  merchants  at  Georgetown, 
in  Pulo  Penang.  This  island  owes  its  commercial  importance  to 
the  industry  and  skill  of  its  twelve  thousand  Chinese  settlers,  who, 
under  the  care  and  control  of  the  British  Government,  have  made 
it  a  mart  for  the  traffic  of  the  neighboring  islands  and  continent. 
They  met  the  late  President  of  the  United  States,  in  his  journey 
around  the  globe.  His  position  as  a  mere  traveller  offered  to  their 
minds,  no  doubt,  something  anomalous  and  almost  inexplicable, 
bat  still  invested  with  a  scantling  of  its  original  power.  They  pre- 
sented him  with  an  address,  whose  subject  was  equally  remarkable 
with  the  origin  of  the  interlocutors,  for  they  asked  him  to  use  his 
influence  to  secure  a  fair  and  liberal  treatment  for  their  countrymen 
in  America,  and  to  remove  any  restrictions  which  had  been  imposed 
on  their  freedom  to  come  and  go,  the  same  as  any  other  nation. 
He  told  them,  in  reply,  ^^  that  the  hostility  of  which  they  com- 
plained did  not  represent  the  real  sentiment  of  America ;  but  was 
the  work  of  demagogues,  who,  in  that,  as  in  other  countries,  pander 
to  prejudice  against  race  or  nationality  and  favor  any  measure  of 
oppression  that  might  advance  their  political  interests.  He  never 
doubted  and  no  one  could  doubt  that,  in  the  end,  no  matter  what 
effect  the  agitation  for  the  time  being  might  have,  the  American 
people  would  treat  the  Chinese  with  kindness  and  justice,'  and  not 
deny  to  the  free  and  deserving  people  of  their  country,  the  asylum 
they  offer  to  the  rest  of  the  world." 

I  believe  that  this  witness  spoke  truly.  The  discussions  in  the 
West  and  the  East,  in  the  pulpit  and  in  Congress,  will  all  tend  to 
bring  out  the  truth  and  help  to  maintain  our  national  character  for 
fairness  and  justice  in  relation  to  the  Chinese.  China  itself  is 
one  of  the  best  misrepresented  countries  in  the  world,  and 
her  people  have  been  subject  to  the  most  singular  diversity  of 
opinion  from  writers  and  travellers,  whose  books  have  shown  that 
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they  had  had  no  opportunity  to  revise  first  impressiona,  or  correct 
errors,  and  yet  have  furnished  most  of  the  atatemente  relied  on  tat 
the  estimate  taken  of  Chinese  civilization.  Now  that  scholars  have 
increased,  onr  acquaintance  with  the  arts,  cnltore,  government, 
and  literature  of  the  sons  of  Han  will  help  us  better  to  nnderstaod 
the  canses  which  have  operated  to  make  them,  under  the  blessing 
of  God,  as  much  of  a  nation  as  they  are. 

They  form  one  of  the  purest  of  existiDg  races,  and  have  occupied 
the  eastern  confines  of  Asia  fh)m  very  early  times.  The  people 
are  so  often  called  Mongols  in  this  country  that  it  is  concluded  that 
they  are  of  the  same  race  as  the  nomads  of  the  steppes.  We  may 
call  them  Turanians,  if  it  be  necessary  to  indicate  their  early  race 
affinities ;  but  it  is  unjust  to  i^ply  a  term  whidi  only  dates  Ih>m 
Genghis  Khan,  in  the  13th  century,  Ailly  8,000  years  after  their 
history  begins.  His  grandson,  Knblai,  conquered  China,  and  his 
family  held  sway  over  the  empire  for  83  years,  under  eleven 
emperors.  All  of  them  learned  the  elements  of  regular  govern- 
ment from  their  subjects,  whose  manners,  language,  laws,  and 
religion  were  generally  adopted.  Their  expulsion  left  the  Chinese 
to  themselves,  and  the  Mongols  or  Tartars,  as  they  are  now  osnally 
called,  have  been  since  mostly  under  the  control  of  their  former 
Bubjecte.  The  present  rulers  of  China  belong  to  neither  of  these 
races,  but  to  the  Manchn,  which  has  occupied  the  northeastern 
shore^of  Asia  sinee  the  10th  century.  This  race  ruled  the  northern 
provinces  of  China  for  about  120  years,  till  a.d.  1232,  when 
Genghis  Ehan  destroyed  their  power  and  drove  them  back  into 
Iheir  original  haunts.  They  ^ain  grew  powerftil,  and  by  a  fortu- 
nate stroke  repossessed  themselves  of  Peking,  in  1644,  and  have 
since  ruled  the  empire  with  great  prudence  and  vigor. 

It  is,  therefore,  an  entire  misnomer  to  call  the  Chinese  Mongols, 
and  I  am  sure  that  many  persons  use  it  in  ignorance  of  the  facte  of 
the  case.  I  am  well  aware  how  the  term  Mongolian  is  used  by 
writers  to  include  Laplanders,  Tartars,  Chinese,  Japanese,  with 
the  Esquimaux  and  other  Indian  tribes,  under  one  race ;  but  we 
wrongly  use  it  to  designate  a  people  occupying  the  Chinese  Empire 
only.  The  old  Aztecs  and  Iroquois,  in  this  continent,  were  more 
alike  in  most  respecte  than  Ihe  Chinese  and  their  neighbors  in 
Central  Asia,  and  they  feel  chagrined  to  be  thus  designated.  Not 
a  Mongol,  to  my  knowledge,  has  ever  landed  in  this  country,  and 
none  are  likely  to  come,  any  more  than  are  the  Arabian^  or 
Brahmins. 
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The  southern  Chinese  alone  have  immigrated  to  foreign  lands ; 
and  nntil  recently  went  only  to  the  Indian  Archipelago,  Siam  and 
India.  This  portion  of  the  people  is  less  pure  as  a  race  than  their 
countr3rmen  north  of  the  Tangtse  River,  having  early  mingled  with 
old  Malayan  tribes  living  south  of  the  Kanling  range  in  the  province 
of  Kwangtung.  This  mixed  race  exhibits  some  physical  differences 
from  their  northern  countrymen,  the  results  of  amalgamation, 
climate,  and  food ;  but  is  now  quite  the  same  in  language,  institu- 
tions, and  religion.  The  people  are  smaller  and  more  swarthy, 
have  more  commercial  enterprise,  are  better  educated,  and  exhibit 
higher  mechanical  skill. 

Only  six  departments  or  prefectures,  lying  along  the  coasts  of 
the  two  provinces  of  Kwangtung  and  Fuhkien,  from  Hing-hwa  near 
Fuhchau,  to  Shau-king,  west  of  Canton,  have  furnished^  all  the 
emigrants  to  other  lands.  The  emigration  into  Malaysia  and  the 
Indian  Islands  has  been  going  on  for  two  centuries,  and  its  results 
have  been  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  native  states.  Wherever 
the  Chinese  have  come  into  actual  conflict  with  Europeans  it  has 
been  only  with  regard  to  trade  and  taxes,  and  never  on  account  of 
their  attempts  to  set  up  independent  governments.  The  prosperity 
of  Laconia,  Siam,  and  Borneo  has  been  largely  owing  to  this  ele- 
ment of  their  population ;  and  even  in  Java,  where  the  Dutch  closed 
their  ports  again^  them  in  1840,  they  have  recently  been  invited 
to  return,  as  mechanics  and  traders. 

The  custom  of  these  Southern  Chinese  has  been  to  pass  to  and 
fro;  and,  though  most  of  the  emigrants  remained  where  they 
landed,  thousands  returned  to  their  homes.  This  gradually  difllised 
a  knowledge  of  foreign  countries  and  people  throughout  these  coast 
legions,  and  made  it  easier  for  the  natives  to  go  to  the  Gold  Hills 
when  the  report  came  in  1849  of  the  discoveries  in  California  and 
Australia.  A  few  went  first  to  San  Francisco,  and  their  favorable 
reports  spread  through  the  towns  around  Canton,  as  they  showed 
the  dust  they  had  brought.  In  1854,  the  emigration  began  to 
assume  larger  proportions,  and  foreigners  gave  every  facility  to  the 
emigration,  as  the  business  gave  profitable  employment  to  their 
ships. 

The  foreigners  who  flocked  to  California  about  1849,  and  after, 
were  desirous  of  getting  Chinese  labor,  so  that  every  emigrant  soon 
found  work.  But  about  that  year  the  Cubans,  Peruvians,  and 
English  were  also  desirous  of  importing  Chinese  laborers  into  their 
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colonies ;  and  the  ignorance  of  the  latter  of  all  foreign  countries 
led  them  to  readilj  infer  that  when  once  out  of  China  they  would 
at  last  reach  the  Gold  Hills.  This  coolie  trade,  as  it  has  been 
since  called,  was  greatly  aided  by  the  free  emigration  to  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Melbourne ;  but  the  two  were  radically  different. 

During  the  ten  or  twelve  years  ending  in  1874,  a  marked  and 
well-known  distinction  between  free  and  contract  emigration  was 
drawn  b}"^  the  natives  around  Canton  simply  by  the  port  the  ship 
sailed  from.  If  she  cleared  from  Ilong-kong,  everybody  knew  that 
her  passengers  were  free ;  if  f^om  Macao,  forty  miles  west  of  it,  all 
knew  that  they  were  coolies — or  as  the  native  term,  chu^tsai^  i,  e. 
pigs  in  baskets,  described  them — and  would  probably  never  come 
back.  So  marked  had  this  distinction  become  that  the  Portuguese 
had  m%le  a  term  fix>m  this  phrase,  chuchairo^  to  denote  a  coolie 
broker.  In  1873  the  atrocities  connected  with  this  business  had 
become  so  outrageous  that  the  Portuguese  Government,  at  the 
urgent  remonstrance  of  the  British  Government,  put  a  stop  to  the 
shipment  of  all  contract  Chinese  from  Macao,  and  brought  the  evils 
to  an  end.  Their  recital  would  be  only  a  repetition  of  the  modes 
in  which  reckless  cupidity,  irresponsible  power,  crafty  misrepre- 
sentation and  cunning,  well-planned  temptation,  or  outrageous 
violence  and  callousness,  all  united  to  get  the  advantage  over  igno- 
rance, poverty,  and  want.  The  Chinese  autjiorities  at  Canton 
issued  stringent  regulations  to  punish  and  restrain  crimps  and  other 
agents ;  but  the  laws  were  mostly  a  dead  letter.  The  native  kid- 
nappers were  sometimes  caught  by  their  countrymen,  and  put  to 
death,  with  excruciating  tortures,  crucifixion  and  burning.  Still, 
so-  long  as  the  coolies  could  be  shipped  from  Macao,  the  trade  went 
on,  to  the  terror  of  the  communit}^  in  which  it  thrived  and  the  dis- 
grace of  that  settlement,  till  it  was  confessed  that  it  never  could  be 
conducted  with  both  profit  and  honor. 

These  notices  of  the  coolie  trade  are  given  because  much  has 
been  said  in  the  United  States  about  the  coolies  bronght  here.  It 
may  be  stated  that  this  word  coolie  is  not  Chinese,  but  Bengalee. 
It  was  originally  the  name  of  a  hill  tribe  in  India,  whose  able- 
bo<Jied  men  were  wont  to  go  down  to  the  plains  in  harvest-time, 
just  as  Irish  laborers  cross  to  England  at  the  same  season  and 
return  home  when  it  is  over.  The  name  gradually  extended  to  aU 
transient  laborers,  and  in  1835  such  people  were  hired  at  Calcutta 
(under  contracts)  to  go  to  Mauritius,  where  laborers  were  needed. 
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The  application  of  the  word  to  Chinese  contract  laborers  was  easy, 
for  the  term  was  already  in  use  among  foreigners  in  China  for  lower 
house  servants  and  day  laborers.  These  last,  on  their  part,  sup- 
posed it  to  be  an  English  word,  and  probably  the  immigrants,  on 
reaching  San  Francisco,  ready  to  do  any  kind  of  labor,  and  not 
knowing  many  English  words,  so  called  themselves.  There  are 
three  different  terms  in  Chinese  for  house  servants,  for  day  laborers, 
and  for  contract  coolies  ;  and  I  think  that  a  good  deal  of  our  mis- 
apprehension as  to  the  character  of  those  in  California  has  arisen 
from  this  misuse  of  the  word. 

The  regions  to  which  the  coolies  were  carried  included  Cuba  and 
Peru  (where  most  of  them  landed) ,  Jamaica,  Trinidad,  Demerara, 
Surinam,  Hawaii,  Brazil,  and  Central  America.  The  Panama  Rail- 
road was  mostly  built  by  them,  taken  there  in  American  ships. 
The  only  attempt  to  bring  them  to  this  country,  which  I  have  heard 
of,  was  made  by  some  persons  in  New  Orleans ;  but  I  am  not 
aware  how  it  succeeded.  The  total  number  of  men  thus  carried 
away  was  probably  over  300,000,  of  whom  142,422  landed  at 
Havana  between  1847  and  1874.  Out  of  the  whole,  I  do  not  think 
that  500  ever  escaped  or  returned  home ;  and  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  that  over  two-thirds  of  them  all  went  abroad  willingly, 
though  ignorantly. 

During  these  same  years,  men  were  going  and  returning  from 
San  Francisco  and  Melbourne,  with  stories  of  their  success.  The 
total  arrivals  at  the  former  port  between  1852  and  1878,  according 
to  the  custom  house  records,  was  230,430,  of  whom  133,491 
returned  home  or  died,  leaving  96,939  in  the  country,  not  including 
births.  *' Spofforth's  Almanac"  for  1878  gives  the  arrivals  in  all 
the  United  States  between  1855  and  1877  at  191,118.  At  this 
rate,  it  will  probably  take  a  century  before  half  a  million  will  find 
a  footing  in  our  wide  domain,  and  that  too  against  the  competition 
of  the  owners  and  settlers  of  the  soil  and  the  skilled  labor  of  our 
artisans.  If  two-fifths  returned  home  when  the  land  was  open  and 
calling  for  laborers,  and  the  building  of  railroads  gave  work  and 
wages  to  thousands  of  these  hands,  is  it  not  as  certain  as  a  thing 
can  be,  on  these  facts,  that  the  supply  of  workmen  will  be  pro- 
portioned to  the  demand  ?  On  our  eastern  shores  almost  half  a 
million  of  immigrants  landed  at  New  York  in  1872  alone ;  while 
the  total  number  of  arrivals  from  Europe  for  30  years,  ending 
in  1878,  was  8,200,000,  or  more  than  one-sixth  of  our  present 
population. 
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Nearly  all  the  Chinese  have  come  here  from  a  strip  of  territory 
not  much  larger  than  the  State  of  Connecticut,  lying  south  and 
southwest  of  the  city  of  Canton.  Some  alarmists  said  last  year 
•that  myriads  fVom  the  famine-stricken  provinces  in  Northern  China 
were  to  be  brought  to  our  shores ;  but  not  an  emigrant  has  ever 
sailed  from  Shanghai  or  Tientsin  for  California.  All  have  gone 
fh)m  Hong-kong.  The  province  of  Kwangtung,  of  which  Canton 
is  the  capital,  measures  79,456  square  miles,  and  its  inhabitants 
speak  many  local  dialects,  which  tends  to  crystallize  them  into 
separate  communities,  and  has  great  influence  on  emigration, 
because  it  is  only  those  who  speak  the  same  dialect  who  naturally 
go  together.  A  man  from  Canton,  meeting  one  from  Amoy, 
Fuhchau,  Ningpo,  Tientsin,  or  Hankow,  would  be  unintelligible  to 
each  of  them,  as  they  severally  would  be  to  each  other ;  and  this 
feature  almost  compels  emigrants  to  follow  the  lead  already  opened. 
Thus  Swatow  furnishes  those  for  Siam,  Amoy  does  those  for  Manilla, 
Kia-ying  for  Borneo,  and  five  districts  in  the  central  and  south- 
west parts  of  Kwangtung  province  were  the  homes  of  those  now  in 
Australia  and  the  United  States.  Their  names  are  Sin-hwui,  Sin- 
ning, Kai-ping,  Ng&nping  and  Hiang-shan.  For  those  coming 
from  each  of  these  five  districts,  or  counties,  a  company  has  been 
formed  in  San  Francisco  to  look  ajfter  their  welfare  and  to  help 
them  while  in  America.  A  sixth  company  does  the  same  for  all 
the  inmiigrants  from  other  places.  The  inducements  and  help  of 
friends  and  the  reports  of  returning  miners  have  had  great  influence 
in  stimulating  their  departure.  Fears  are  entertained  by  some 
persons,  however,  that,  if  the  gap  thus  opened  in  the  vast  popula- 
tion of  the  Chinese  Empire  be  not  stopped  by  limiting  the  number 
in  one  vessel  to  fifteen,  or  by  abrogating  the  Burlingame  Treaty,  it 
will  continue  to  run  like  a  leak  in  a  mill-dam,  till  we  are  all 
swamped.  These  are  as  baseless  as  the  fear  that  the  Indians 
are  going  to  unite  in  a  league  to  regain  their  ancestral  hunting- 
grounds.  Men  do  not  change  their  homes  and  allegiance  without 
adequate  inducements  and  rewards,  which  are  all  wanting  in  this 
case. 

Two  or  three  other  causes,  besides  the  diflferent  dialects,  have 
much  influence  in  hindering  Chinese  emigration.  One  is  their  pride 
of  country,  which  leads  them  to  look  upon  those  who  go  out  of  it 
as  most  unfortunate,  running  great  risks  of  their  Uves,  and  putting 
themselves  in  the  power  of  cruel  and  ignorant  barbarians.     Though 
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there  is  now  no  law  in  force  forbidding  emigration,  public  opinion 
strongly  discourages  it,  and  the  love  of  home  acts  against  it. 

A  second  deterrent  cause  is  a  strong  sectional  antipathy  between 
the  natives  of  different  provinces,  and  even  parts  of  the  same 
province,  leading  them  to  shun  each  other  like  the  clans  of  Scot- 
land in  the  olden  time.  In  Ewangtung,  constant  strifes  arise 
between  settlers  and  squattersy  called  pun-ti  and  hak-ka^  often 
resulting  in  much  loss  of  life.  This  repugnance  tends  to  confine 
the  immigrants  to  oiir  shores  to  the  districts  near  Canton.  Further 
strong  influences  are  at  work  to  detain  those  who  are  in  office  or 
belong  to  the  gentry,  and  those  who  have  property  or  are  in  busi- 
ness. Besides  these,  the  ties  of  family  and  claims  of  infirm,  needy, 
and  sick  dependents  compel  myriads  to  stay.  The  numbers,  which 
seem  to  be  great  here,  are  not  missed  there.  Their  departure  or 
return  makes  no  impression  nor  stimulates  other  throngs  to  do  like- 
wise. The  men  we  have  are  the  common  peasantry  from  country 
districts — young  and  healthy,  thrifty  and  industrious,  willing  to 
work  and  makef  their  way  in  the  world.  They  are  neither  paupers 
nor  lepers,  and  certainly  not  criminals,  for  such  could  not  get  away 
nor  obtain  the  aid  or  security  needed.  China  has  not  jet  learned 
how  to  dispose  of  her  criminals  this  way.  Most  of  them  can 
read  a  little.  Hundreds  get  over  by  borrowing  money  on  high 
interest,  to  be  repaid  as  they  earn  it,  the  lenders  risking  it  on  their 
life  and  habits.  One  hears  so  much  of  the  serfs,  slaves,  coolies, 
peons^  Mongols,  and  such  like  poured  on  our  shores,  that  very 
erroneous  notions  of  their  character  prevail.  One  official  document 
even  described  them  as  "  voluntary  slaves  by  the  unalterable  struo- 
tare  of  their  intelligent  being."  Complaint  has  been  often  made 
that  the  immigrants  bring  no  families ;  but  custom  is  too  strong  for 
the  women  to  leave  home  to  any  extent.  I  think,  when  we  consider 
how  timid  and  ignorant  they  are — many  of  them  crippled  by  cramp- 
ing the  feet — that,  under  the  circumstances,  it  has  been  better  as 
it  is.  Their  sufferings  would  have  probably  been  great,  unable  as 
most  of  them  are  to  speak  English,  the  objects  of  obloquy,  and 
exposed  to  manifold  temptations. 

The  new  constitution  of.  California  gives  us  the  intentions  of  the 
opponents  of  Chinese  labor  in  Art.  XIX.,  aud  shows  the  ignorance 
of  its  framers  by  the  impossibility  of  carrjing  out  its  provisions. 
Some  of  them  are'  in  violation  of  the  laws  and  constitution  of  the 
United  States .    ^ ^Asiatic  coolieism  "  is  prohibited,  but  is  not  defined. 
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It  was  needless,  however,  for  Asiatic  coolieiBm  had  never  existed 
in  Califomia,  or  any  other  State  of  the  Union.  It  had  already  been 
declared  to  be  ill^al  and  piratical  by  Congress,  and  the  law-makers 
might  have  fortified  their  position  by  referring  to  the  Act  approved 
February  19th,  1862,  before  inserting  the  following  extraordinary 
section  in  the  organic  law  of  their  State : 

''Sect.  4.  The  presence  of  foreigners  ineligible  to  become 
citizens  of  the  United  States  is  declared  to  be  dangerons  to  the 
well-being  of  the  State,  and  the  legislature  shall  discourage  their 
immigration  by  all  the  means  within  its  power.  Asiatic  ooolieism 
is  a  form  of  human  slavery,  and  is  forever  prohibited  in  this  State, 
and  all  contracts  for  coolie  labor  shall  be  void.  AH  companies  or 
corporations,  whether  formed  in  this  country  or  any  foreign  country, 
for  the  importation  of  such  labor  shall  be  subject  to  such  penalties 
as  the  l^islature  may  prescribe.  The  legislature  shall  del^ate  all 
necessary  power  to  the  incorporated  cities  and  towns  of  this  State 
for  the  removal  of  Chinese  without  the  limits  of  such  cities  and 
towns,  or  for  their  location  within  prescribed  portions  of  those 
limits  •;  Jand  it  shall  also  provide  the  necessary  legislation  to  prohibit 
the  introduction  into  the  State,  of  Chinese  after  the  adoption  of 
this  constitution.  This  section  shall  be  enforced  by  appropriate 
l^islation." 

If  history  repeats  itself,  legislation  does  so  far  more  frequently ; 
for  here  are  the  silly  laws  of  China  and  mediaeval  £urope  re-enacted 
in  our  Republic,  and  making  new  Ghettos  for  Chinamen  near  every 
town  in  Califomia.  This  whole  section  reads  more  like  the  by-laws 
of  a  mining  company,  trying  to  keep  its  claim  intact  from  the 
encroachments  of  other  companies  by  erecting  a  fence  around  its 
land,  than  the  deliberate  result  of  a  convention  of  wise  men  met  to 
make  a  State  constitution.  It  is  not  stated  who  are  the  foreigners 
ineligible  to  become  citizens ;  nor  is  it  defined  how  the  company 
formed  in  a  foreign  country  for  the  importation  of  coolie  labor, 
even  before  it  has  done  anything,  is  to  be  made  subject  to  the 
penalties  of  a  Califomia  legislature ;  nor  how  that  State  is  going  to 
execute  laws  prohibiting  the  introduction  of  Chinese  into  its 
borders,  in  face  of  a  treaty  between  China  and  the  United  States. 
These  points  are  left  for  the  wisdom  of  a  future  legislature  to 
attend  to. 

I  have  stated  that  an  act  of  Congress  is  in  existence  prohibiting 
the  introduction  of  contract  laborers  from  China,  or  any  other  land, 
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into  the  United  States.     In  January,  1867,  the  following  resolution 
nnanimoosly  passed  both  houses  of  Congress : 

"  Whereas^  The  traffic  in  laborers,  transported  firom  China  and 
other  Eastern  countries,  known  as  the  coolie  trade,  is  odious  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  as  inhuman  and  immoral ;  and 

'*  Whereas^  It  is  abhorrent  to  the  spirit  of  modern  international 
law  and  policy,  which  have  substantially  extirpated  the  African 
slave-trade,  to  permit  the  establishment  in  its  place  of  a  mode  of 
enslaving  men  differing  fh>m  the  former  in  little  else  than  the 
emplo3nnent  of  fraud,  instead  of  force,  to  make  its  victims  captive ; 
be  it,  therefore, 

^^ Resolved,  That  it  is  the  duty  of  this  Government  to  give  effect 
to  the  moral  sentiment  of  the  nation,  through  all  its  agencies,  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  the  flirther  introduction  of  coolies  into 
this  hemisphere  or  the  adjacent  islands." 

This  resolution  was  a  proper  expression  of  public  opinion  ;  but 
it  never  prevented  a  single  coolie  afterward  landing  at  Havana  or 
Callao,  any  more  than  its  tone  would  lead  one  to  suppose  that  a 
hundred  thousand  coKolies  had  landed  at  San  Francisco,  through  the 
agency  of  the  six  companies.  The  opponents  of  Chinese  immigra- 
tion have  so  persistently  declared  that  those  who  land  in  this 
country  are  coolies,  that  the  burden  of  proof,  after  what  has  been 
said,  must  rest  with  them.  It  is  not  a  mere  question  of  the  mean- 
ing of  terms.  Even  so  distinguished  a  man  as  Senator  Blaine 
seems  to  have  got  the  idea  that  the  men  now  arriving  in  San  Fran- 
cisco are  the  same  class  of  people  designated  in  this  resolution. 
He  certainly  ought,  for  his  own  credit,  to  have  learned  the  facts  of 
the  case,  before  he  accused  the  Chinese  Government,  as  he  did,  of 
violating  the  Treaty,  by  declaring  f^om  his  seat  in  the  Senate,  that, 
*'in  the  sense  in  which  we  get  immigration  from  Europe,  there 
never  has  one  Chinese  immigrant  come  to  these  shores.  •  •  . 
The  Chinese  Government  agreed  to  enforce  the  provision  that  there 
should  be  nothing  else  than  voluntary  emigration.  They  have 
never  done  it.  The  Treatj^  stands  broken  and  defied  by  China 
fh>m  the  hour  it  was  made  to  the  present  time.  We  had  to  legis- 
late against  it.  We  legislated  against  it  in  the  Coolie  Law.  The 
Chinese  were  so  palpably  and  so  flagrantly  violating  it,  that  statutes 
of  the  United  States  were  enacted  to  contravene  the  evil  they  were 
doing ;  and  it  has  gone  on,  probably  not  so  grossly  as  before,  but 
in  effect  the  same." 
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It  is  enough  to  say,  in  reply  to  this  charge  of  breaking  the  Treaty, 
that  the  Chinese  authorities,  both  central  and  provincial,  had  passed 
many  laws  to  restrain  and  prevent  the  coolie  trade,  and  that  the 
last  act  against  it  passed  by  our  Congress  was  on  February  19th, 
1862,  more  than  six  years  before  Mr.  Burlingame  signed  th« 
Treaty.  When  that  Treaty  was  negotiating,  in  July,  1868,  no  one 
at  Washington  brought  up  the  charge  that  the  Chinese  Government 
had  been  for  years  sending  coolies  to  California,  nor  were  the  immi- 
grants then  so  generally  stigmatized  as  serfs,  coolies,  peons,  slaves, 
*  and  Mongol  hordes,  for  their  labor  was  needed.  I  crossed  the 
Pacific  in  1860  in  a  ship  with  three  hundred  and  sixteen  Chinamen, 
not  one  of  whom  had  a  contract,  and  three-fourths  of  them  came 
from  two  villages.  No  Chinese  ship  has  ever  yet  crossed  the  ocean ; 
consequently  no  Chinese  has  ever  brought  coolies  to  this  country, 
and  the  blame  of  violating  the  Treaty  could  not  rightly  rest  on  that 
Government.  Certainly,  if  there  is  one  matter  in  which  the  Ameri- 
can  and  Chinese  Governments  have  been  of  one  mind,  it  is  the 
restriction  of  the  coolie  trade ;  while  all  the  difiQculties,  the  respon- 
sibilities, and  the  suiferings,  too,  have  beeo^  on  the  part  of  the 
latter. 

The  majority  of  members  in  the  Congressional  Committee  sent  to 
California  in  1876  were  against  Chinese  immigration.  It  obtained 
much  evidence  in  support  of  their  views ;  but  none  of  the  witnesses 
could  produce  a  contract  for  bringing  a  single  coolie  from  China. 
I  have  seen  thousands  and  thousands  of  these  contracts  in  Chinese 
and  Spanish  or  English,  containing  the  terms  obliging  the  coolies 
to  go  abroad  for  so  many  years  at  such  wages,  and  their  stipula- 
tions are  plain  and  explicit. 

I  come  now  to  a  consideration  of  the  Treaty  which  exists  between 
China  and  this  country.  The  bill  which  passed  Congress  last 
February,  intended  to  restrict  Chinese  immigration,  had  this 
undignified  feature  (a  solitarj-  instance  in  our  national  legislation), 
that  it  covertly  abrogated  this  Treaty,  without  even  referring  to  its 
existence ;  without  citing  an  instance  of  its  violation ;  and,  what 
was  worse,  without  first  informing  the  other  party.  Its  passage 
was  quite  unexpected;  but  it  aroused  quick  remonstrances  from 
State  legislatures,  from  colleges,  from  missionary  societies,  from 
chambers  of  conmierce,  and  from  distinguished  citizens,  all  alike 
presenting  their  reasons  to  the  President  against  his  approval. 

In  its  Treaty  with  China,  this  nation  has  solemnly  pledged  its 
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faitli  to  firm,  lasting,  and  sincere  friendship  with  that  empire ;  it 
has  promised  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  should  not,  for 
any  trifling  cause,  insult  or  oppress  the  people  of  China,  so  as  to 
produce  an  estrangement  between  them  ;  the  Federal  Government 
has  covenanted  that  Chinese  subjects  in  the  United  States  should 
be  exempt  from  all  disability  or  persecution  on  account  of  their 
religious  faith ;  it  has  asserted  that  there  is  mutual  advantage  fh)m 
the  free  migration  and  emigration  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  China,  respectively,  from  the  one  country  to  the  other, 
for  the  purposes  of  curiosity,  trade,  or  permtinent  residence ;  it  has 
specifically  pledged  itself  that  Chinese  subjects  residing  in  the 
United  States  should  enjoy  the  same  privileges,  immunities,  and 
exemptions  in  respect  to  travel  or  residence  as  citizens  of  the  most 
favored  nation ;  and,  finally,  as  if  to  place  all  stipulations  in  the 
Treaty  on  the  highest  moral  basis,  it  invokes,  in  what  is  called  the 
Toleration  Article,  as  the  standard  of  dealing  between  the  two 
nations,  the  Christian  sentiment  that  the  principles  of  the  Christian 
religion  teach  men  to  do  good,  to  do  to  others  as  they  would  that 
others  should  do  to  them.  In  all  these  ways  the  Governor  of 
Nations  had  beforehand  placed  the  United  States  under  peculiar 
liens  toward  this  ancient  kingdom  to  treat  it  with  justice  and 
patience.  Some  of  the  stipulations  have  a  present  application 
which  could  not  have  been  anticipated  when  they  were  signed  and 
ratified. 

I  would  urge  the  maintenance  of  this  treaty,  not  alone  on  the 
high  ground  which  the  President  takes  in  his  veto  —  that  it  is  not 
the  fiinction  of  Congress  to  make  new  treaties  or  modify  existing 
ones,  and  ^^  that  the  denunciation  of  a  treaty  by  any  government  is 
confessedly  justifiable  pnly  upon  some  reason,  both  of  the  highest 
justice  and  of  the  highest  necessity" — but  on  the  higher  ground 
that  we  shall  sin  against  right  and  justice  if  we  do  not.  The 
highest  expression  of  a  nation's  voice,  is  in  its  treaties ;  they  form 
almost  the  only  declaration  of  its  honor  which  other  nations  can 
appeal  to.  The  denunciation  of  the  conduct  of  the  last  king  of 
Judah,  for  his  yiolation  of  his  covenant  with  the  king  of  Babylon, 
stands  on  the  sacred  page  as  the  highest  attestation  of  the  sacred 
character  of  such  compacts.  Saj^s  the  prophet  Kzekiel,  speaking 
of  king  Zedekiah's  conduct : 

^SSeeing  he  despised  the  oath  by  breaking  the  covenant,  when, 
lo,  he  had  given  his  hand,  and  hath,  done  all  these  things,  he  shall 
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not  escape.  Therefore,  thus  saith  the  Lord  God,  As  I  live,  sorely 
mine  oath  that  he  hath  despised,  and  mj  covenant  that  he  hath 
broken,  even  it  will  I  recompense  upon  his  own  head." 

I  do  not  doubt  that  these  words  cany  much  weight  with  them 
still  as  a  word  of  warning ;  and  I  believe  that  there  is  moral  strength 
and  principle  in  the  people  of  this  land  quite  sufficient  to  maintain 
what  they  have  promised  in  the  Treaty  with  China. 

The  government  of  that  empire  has  uniformly  admitted  its 
obligations ;  and,  considering  its  great  diffl(mlties,  has  creditably 
ftilfiUed  them.  The  four  treaties  signed  at  Tientsin  in  1858  were, 
no  doubt,  obtained  under  great  fear  and  pressure;  but  their 
stipulations  placed  international  intercourse  between  the  East  and 
the  West  on  a  definite  footing,  and  their  operation  has  been  to 
teach  the  secluded  rulers  of  China  both  their  own  rights  and  their 
duties  toward  other  nations.  Great  progress  was  shown,  eleven 
years  after,  in  sending  Mr.  Burlingame  on  a  complimentary  embassy 
to  the  powei3  with  whom  the  Emperor  had  made  treaties. 

When  the  embassy  reached  Washington,  it  was  received  with 
great  eckU.  Among  other  things  done  during  its  stay  was  the 
negotiation  of  eight  additional  articles  to  the  existing  Treaty,  by 
plenipotentiaries  of  the  two  governments,  who  signed  them  on  the 
28th  of  July,  1868.  They  were  ratified  by  the  Senate  a  few  days 
afterward,  and  then  forwarded  to  Peking,  to  be  ratified  by  the 
Emperor,  even  before  they  had  been  submitted  to  his  perusal. 
This  was  not  done  till  the  23d  of  November,  1869. 

Considering  the  circumstances  under  which  the  first  or  Reed 
Treaty  was  signed,  those  attending  the  second  were  indicative  of 
great  and  real  progress  in  the  intervening  ten  years.  Its  fifth 
article,  relates  to  emigration  from  either  country,  and  has  drawn 
great  attention  in  and  out  of  Congress,  as  if  it  stood  in  the  way  of 
our  ridding  ourselves  of  an  unbearable  evil  in  the  crowds  of  Chinese 
who  had  thereby  been  induced  to  come  to  this  country.     It  reads : 

^*The  United  States  of  America  and  the  Empire  of  China 
cordially  recognize  the  inherent  and  inalienable  right  of  man  to 
change  his  home  and  allegiance,  and  also  the  mutual  advantage  of 
the  free  migration  and  emigration  of  their  citizens  and  subjects 
respectively  fh)m  one  country  to  the  other,  for  purposes  of  curiosity, 
of  trade,  or  as  permanent  residents.  The  high  contracting  parties 
Join,  therefore,  in  reprobating  any  other  than  an  entirely  voluntary 
emigration  for  these  purposes.     They  consequently  agree  to  pass 
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laws  making  it  a  penal  offence  for  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  or 
Chines^  subject  to  take  Chinese  subjects  either  to  the  United 
States  or  any  other  foreign  country,  or  for  a  Chinese  subject  or 
citizen  of  the  United  States  to  take  citizens  of  the  United  States  to 
China  or  to  any  other  foreign  country  without  their  tree  and  volun- 
tary consent,  respectively." 

The  leading  idea  in  this  article  is  to  discourage  the  coolie  trade, 
and  this  public  declaration  of  our  Government  as  to  the  difference 
between  it  and  voluntary  emigration  was  not  supposed  to  have  any 
other  meaning.  It  is  hard  to  see,  moreover,  how  the  declaration 
of  an  inalienable  right  of  all  men  should  be  supposed  to  encourage 
or  hinder  its  exercise ;  it  could  not  have  incited  emigration,  for  I 
am  sure  that  not  one  in  a  hundred  of  the  Chinese  who  have  landed 
here  ever  saw  it  in  their  own  country.  Says  Gov.  Morton,  the 
chairman  of  the  Congressional  Committee : 

"  When  this  Treaty  was  concluded  with  China  it  was  regarded 
by  the  whole  nation  as  a  grand  triumph  of  American  diplomacy  and 
principles ;  and  Mr.  Burlingame  was  regarded  as  a  benefactor  of 
his  country  by  having  secured  to  Americans  the  protection  of  the 
Chinese  Government  and  the  right  to  live  there  and  trade,  and  for 
having  secured  from  China  a  recognition  of  what  may  be  called  the 
great  American  doctrine  of  the  inherent  and  inalienable  right  of 
man  to  change  his  home  and  his  allegiance.  For  the  recognition 
of  this  doctrine  we  had  been  struggling  by  negotiation  ever  since 
we  had  a  national  existence,  and  had  succeeded  with  them  one  by 
one.  Within  the  last  eight  years  we  have  secured  its  recognition 
by  Germany  and  other  European  states  that  had  long  held  out 
against  us." 

I  need  not  quote  from  the  recorded  views  of  Gov.  Morton  on  the 
backward  step  this  country  has  been  urged  to  take  in  regard  to 
Chinese  immigration,  by  adopting  the  very  policy  China  itself  is 
forsaking.  That  opinion  would  have  been  even  more  decided  if  he 
had  hved  to  join  in  the  Congressional  debate  of  last  winter,  and 
record  his  vote  in  the  Senate  against  the  bill. 

The  passage  of  this  bill  at  that  time  drew  public  attention  to  the 
treaty  rights  of  the  Chinese,  and  the  people  sustained  the  veto  of 
President  Hayes,  as  a  judicious,  sound,  and  timely  refusal  to  yield 
to  a  sectional  demand  to  go  back  on  a  lifelong  policy  in  regard  to 
immigration.  That  veto  saved  this  Republic  from  one  of  the  most 
uncalled-for  wrongs  to  its  national  reputation,  in  repudiating  a 
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solemn  treaty,  in  fact,  if  not  in  fonn,  without  mentioning  a  single 
instance  in  the  bill  of  the  wrong-doing  of  the  other  purty,  as 
was  done  in  1798,  when  the  treaty  with  France  was  abrogated 
by  Congress,  and  without  first  stating  to  the  Chinese  oar  own  case. 
It  would  have  been  hard  for  us  to  have  made  out  a  grievance.  We 
would  never  have  done  so  toward  a  strong  nation,  and  it  was 
entirely  unnecessary  to  do  it  toward  a  weak  one.  The  new  consti- 
tution of  California  has,  however,  supplemented  the  bill  by  the 
following  sections : 

^^No  corporation  now  existing  or  hereafter  formed  under  the 
Jaws  of  this  State  shall,  after  the  adoption  of  this  constitution, 
employ,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  any  capacity,  any  Chinese  or 
Mongolian.  The  legislature  will  pass  such  laws  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  enforce  this  provision. 

^^  No  Chinese  will  be  employed  on  any  State,  county,  municipal, 
or  other  public  work,  except  in  punishment  for  crime." 

The  execution  of  these  two  sections  is  likely  to  cause  some 
resistance  on  the  part  of  corporations  in  that  State,  by  their  restric- 
tions on  the  labor  market  —  one  of  the  chimerical  objects  of  the 
majority  of  the  Convention. 

As  another  instance  of  unjust  (if  not  impossible)  legislation  in 
the  same  direction,  one  where  the  object  aimed  at  is  almost  forgot- 
ten in  view  of  the  manner  in  which  it  is  to  be  reached,  is  a  bill 
recently  introduced  in  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Slater,  of  Oregon.  This 
is  what  his  bill  forbids  the  hapless  Chinaman  to  do : 

"To  engage  in,  carry  on,  or  work  at  any  manufacturing  or 
mechanical  business  ;  or  to  own  or  lease,  carry  on  or  work  any 
mine,  or  to  own  or  lease  any  real  estate  for  any  purpose  other  than 
that  of  lawful  commerce  and  for  places  of  residence  ;  or  to  conduct 
any  farm,  garden,  vineyard,  or  orchard,  for  agricultural,  horticul- 
tural, or  other  like  purpose ;  or  to  own,  have,  or  keep  any  herd  of 
cattle,  horses,  sheep,  goats,  or  swine,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
profit  by  the  increase,  product  or  use  thereof;  or  to  keep  any  hotel 
or  restaurant  for  public  entertainment  (excepting  for  the  use  and 
accommodation  of  the  citizens  and  subjects  of  China)  ;  or  to  work 
or  engage  to  work  as  mechanic,  artisan,  laborer,  waiter,  servaftt, 
cook,  clerk,  or  messenger,  or  in  any  other  kind  of  labor,  skilled  or 
unskilled,  except  for  and  in  the  emplo}'  of  citizens  and  subjects  of 
China  lawfully  engaged  in  commerce  in  the  United  States  or 
travelling  or  residing  therein." 
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The  bill  reads  like  an  edict  of  Philip  or  Alva  against  heretics, 
for  it  declares  that  the  penalty  for  every  violation  of  these  provis- 
ions is  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $100,  and  an  imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  six  months.  Conviction  involves  a  ^^  forfeiture  of  all 
property  used  or  invested  in  the  prohibited  business."  No  person 
or  corporation  can  employ  a  Chinese  in  prohibited  work  or  business, 
under  a  penalty  of  $100  for  each  offence.  Comment  on  such  regu- 
lations could  add  nothing  to  their  harshness,  their  impossibility,  or 
their  folly.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  they  have  not  yet  the  force 
of  law,  and  I  quote  them  only  as  an  index  of  the  kind  of  legislation 
which  may  be  attempted  at  the  next  session  in  regulating  the  treat- 
ment of  these  people  in  the  East  as  well  as  in  the  Pacific  States. 

I  have  endeavored  to  show  that  the  Chinese  are  here  under  the 
strongest  public  sanctions  of  any  race,  and  ought  to  be  protected 
io  their  treaty  rights  by  this  nation.  They  began  to  come  to  the 
Pacific  coast  at  the  invitation  of  our  own  people,  attracted  there, 
as  others  were,  by  the  search  for  gold.  They  took  up  the  washed- 
oat  and  abandoned  diggings  at  first ;  but  they  have  since  continued 
to  come  and  go,  because  their  was  a  demand  for  their  labor.  We 
call  them  JSeathen  Cliinee^  and  so,  unhappily,  they  are ;  but  they 
brought  with  them  industrious  and  quiet  habits,  and  during  the  past 
27  years  have  added .  largely  to  the  resources  and  wealth  of  this 
country.  They  have  spread  themselves  over  that  and  the  neigh- 
boring States  wherever  their  labor  was  wanted,  and  have  given 
general  satisfaction  in  those  branches  of  unskilled  labor  for  which 
they  were  fit.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  money  value  of  this 
industry  ;  but  the  evidence  taken  by  the  Morton  Committee  proves 
that,  without  their  help,  many  enterprises  now  in  full  operation 
would  not  have  been  attempted  when  they  were  much  needed. 
Among  these  enterprises  the  Pacific  Railroad  stands  prominent, 
and  one  of  its  leading  managers  testified  that  Chinese  laborers  had 
given  more  employment  to  white  laborers  than  the}^  could  otherwise 
have  got,  and  that  the  road  could  not  have  been  completed  for  many 
years  if  these  Asiatics  had  not  been  available.  Over^a  million 
acres  of  tule-lands  have  been  reclaimed,  which  would  otherwise 
have  lain  idle  to  this  day.  *  Irrigating  canals  for  farms,  with  dams 
and  sluices  for  the  mines,  all  owe  their  existence  to  this  source. 
One  witness  stated  that  without  Chinese  aid  the  population  of  Cal- 
ifornia could  not  be  maintained  at  more  than  one-half  its  present 
amount ;  and  in  regard  to  the  cultivation  of  wheat  he  assured  the 
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Committee  that  it  could  not  be  profitably  raised  at  all  if  the  cost 
of  prodaction  were  increased.  I  was  told  that  in  September,  1876, 
about  400,000  bushels  were  ready  for  the  sickle,  and  that  this  crop 
could  not  have  been  moved  unless  Chinese  laborers  had  been  there  to 
put  it  on  board  ship  at  a  cheap  rate.  The  only  thing  to  be  done  with 
it  was  to  let  it  rot  or  bum  it.  The  ramifications  of  labor  are  so 
great  that  eveiy  one  must,  see  that  it  is  nearly  impossible  to  sepa- 
rate out  one  branch  fh)m  all  the  others,  and  that  to  place  the  benefits 
of  Chinese  labor  at  a  figure  like  $300,000,000  or  $400,000,000,  is 
to  deceive  one's  self  as  to  its  true  value.  It  is  the  way,  however, 
that  ^'  we  are  ruined  by  cheap  Chinese  labor." 

How  fallacious,  therefore,  are  the  statements  in  the  California 
Senate  Address  by  which  its  writers  tiy  to  prove  the  loss  to  the 
country  caused  by  this  immigration.  They  roundly  assert  that  the 
Chinese  laborers  make  a  draft  upon  the  wealth  of  the  nation,  take 
Arom,  instead  of  adding  to,  its  substance,  and  have  abstracted  from 
California  alone  not  less  than  $180,000,000  in  gold,  while  they  have 
contributed  nothing  to  the  State  or  national  wealth,  and  prevent  a 
more  desirable  class  of  settlers  coming.  An  estimate  is  then  made 
that  125,000  male  European  immigrants  would  have  enriched  the 
State  at  least  $380,000,000,  in  which  total  is  included  the  $180,- 
000,000  carried  home  by  the  Chinese.  In  this  singular  sum  in 
political  economy,  the  capital  value  of  so  many  European  immi- 
grants who  had  not  yet  landed  in  the  State  is  set  over  against  the 
actual  earnings  of  as  many  Chinese,  not  one  of  whom  could  have 
got  a  cent  to  carry  home  until  his  labor  made  it  and  left  its  equiv- 
alent behind  him.  If,  too,  they  carried  it  and  themselves  home,  could 
not  the  writers  see  that  just  so  many  vacant  places  were  left  for  the 
more  desirable  class  ?  The  very  reason  alleged  against  the  Chinese 
carrying  their  earnings  home  is,  therefore,  incompatible  with  the 
fear  expressed  by  the  writers  of  the  unarmed  invasion  impending 
from  Asia.  The  impulse  which  led  the  immigrants  to  return  should, 
in  fairness,  have  been  stated  as  a  reason  why  there  was  little  to  fear 
as  to  their  coming  in  vast  numbers.  But  the  one-sidedness  of  this 
Address  is  apparent  throughout.  If,  however,  the  125,000  Euro- 
pean immigrants  who,  if  the  Chinese  bad  never  come,  would  have 
enriched  the  State  nearly  $400,000,000,  have  helped  to  enact  the 
new  constitution  now  in  force,  some  of  the  American  inhabitants 
may  think  that  their  presence  has  not  been  all  clear  gain. 

The  main  arguments  of  those  who  have  denounced  the  Chinese 
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have  been  founded  a  good  deal  upon  partial  statements  of  facts 
which  are  not  denied,  and  an  exaggeration  of  evils  which  have  been 
caused  in  a  good  measure  by  the  bad  treatment  the  Chinese  have 
received.  An  instance  of  this  mode  of  argument  appears  in  this 
Address,  where  it  describes  the  expected  '^unarmed  invasion" 
which  is  to  overwhelm  the  Pacific  slope,  and  to  resist  which  the 
Senatorial  Committee  calls  upon  this  nation  for  help : 

^^  Already,  to  the  minds  of  many,  this  immigration  begins  to 
assume  the  nature  and  proportions  of  a  dangerous,  unarmed  invasion 
of  our  soil.  Twenty  years  of  increasing  Chinese  immigration  will 
occupy  the  entire  Pacific  coast,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  white  popu- 
lation. Many  of  our  people  are  confident  that  the  whole  coast  is 
yet  to  become  a  mere  colony  of  China.  All  the  old  empires  have 
been  conquered  by  armed  invasions ;  but  North  and  South  America 
and  Australia  have  been  wrested  fix)m  their  native  inhabitants  by 
peaceable,  unarmed  invasions.  Nor  is  this  fear  entirely  groundless 
as  to  the  Pacific  coast,  for  it  is  in  keeping  with  the  principles 
which  govern  the  changes  of  modem  dynasties  and  the  advance 
guard  is  already  upon  our  shores.  The  immigration  which  is 
needed  to  offset  and  balance  that  from  China  is  retarded  by  the 
condition  of  the  labor  question  on  this  coast,  and  we  have  reason 
to  expect  that  within  ten  years  the  Chinese  will  equal  the  whites. 
In  view  of  these  facts,  thousands  of  our  people  are  beginning  to 
feel  a  settled  exasperation  —  a  profound  sense  of  dissatisfaction 
with  the  situation.  Hitherto  this  feeling  has  been  restrained  and 
the  Chinese  have  had  the  fbll  protection  of  our  laws.  It  may  be 
true  that  at  rare  intervals  acts  of  violence  have  been  committed 
towards  them  ;  but  it  is  also  true  that  punishment  has  swiftly  fol- 
lowed. Our  city  criminal  courts  invariably  inflict  a  severer  punish- 
ment for  offences  committed  upon  Chinese  than  for  like  offences 
committed  against  whites.  The  people  of  this  State  have  been 
more  than  patient.  We  are  satisfied  that  the  condition  of  affairs, 
as  they  exist  in  San  Francisco,  would  not  be  tolerated  without  a 
resort  to  violence  in  any  Eastern  city.  It  is  the  part  of  Wisdom  to 
anticipate  the  day  when  patience  may  cease,  and  by  wise  legislation 
avert  its  evils.  Impending  difficulties  of  this  character  should  not, 
in  this  advanced  age,  be  left  to  the  chance  arbitrament  of  force. 
These  are  questions  which  ought  to  be  solved  by  the  statesman 
and  philanthropist,  and  not  by  the  soldier." 

It  has  been  by  such  a  mixture  of  facts,  fears,  and  assertions  that 
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much  of  the  ill-will  against  the  Chinese  has  been  fostered.  Its 
influence  has  probably  been  greater  than  that  of  any  other  docu- 
ment issued ;  for  it  is  signed  by  the  Chairman  and  Secretary  of 
the  Committee,  and  few  of  its  readers  have  the  means  of  verifying 
or  e:!^amining  its  statements.  The  single  fact,  however,  that  less 
than  120,000  Chinese,  at  the  highest  estimate,  even  now  remain  in 
our  borders,  indicates  the  little  depth  and  force  of  this  unarmed 
invasion. 

This  Address  was  fully  answered  December  8th,  1877,  by  a 
Memorial  from  the  Six  Companies  addressed  ]to  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives,  containing  statements  drawn  from  public 
documents  and  proofs  of  its  inaccuracy,  which  could  not  be  denied. 
The  amounts  of  poll  and  other  taxes  paid  by  the  Chinese  in  the 
State  were  far  beyond  the  proportion  paid  by  other  inhabitants, 
especially,  in  the  miner's  tax.  Every  page  of  this  Memorial  bears' 
evidence  of  the  carefulness  with  which  it  was  written,  in  view  of 
the  scrutiny  which  would  assail  its  assertions.  It  has  l)ome  the 
examination;  but  in  the  Eastern  States  it  has  not  been  made 
known  as  widely,  as  the  Address.  The  contrast  between  the  writers 
and  the  objects,  arguments,  and  animus  of  the  two  documents  is 
one  of  the  most  singular  and  instructive  in  the  history  of  the 
American  people.  The  charges  brought  against  the  British  Crown 
by  our  fathers  in  the  Revolution,  detailing  the  bad  treatment  expe- 
rienced by  the  colonists,  did  not  compare  with  the  injustice  and 
wrongs  which  have  been  suffered  by  the  Chinese  under  the  laws  of 
California. 

In  face  of  the  assertion  just  quoted  firom  the  Address,  as  to  the 
^^  severer  punishment  inflicted  upon  those  who  attacked  the  Chinese," 
I  abridge  a  sentence  or  two  of  the  argument  of  Mr.  Bee,  spoken 
before  the  Morton  Committee,  in  1876,  about  a  year  before  the 
Address  was  issued : 

'^  I  regret  exceedingly,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  to  bring 
to  your  notice  scenes  and  acts  which  have  transpired  upon  the 
streets  of  San  Francisco,  which  are  a.  disgrace  to  an}'  and  all  civil- 
ization. No  country,  no  government,  I  undertake  to  say,  has  ever 
permitted  the  indignities  to  be  cast  upon  any  race  of  people,  that 
the  government  and  municipality  of  San  Francisco  and  California 
have  permitted  upon  this  class.  I  have  myself  seen  one  of  the 
Pacific  Mail  steamships  hauled  into  dock  in  this  city,  loaded  with 
1,000  or  1,500  Chinese.     Thej'  were  put  into  exprees  wagons,  to 
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be  taken  to  the  Chinese  quarter ;  and  I  have  seen  them  stoned  from 
the  time  they  landed  till  they  reached  Kearney  Street,  leaning  out 
of  the  wagons  with  their  scalps  cut  open.  I  have  seen  them  stoned 
when  going  afoot  from  the  vessel.  No  arrests  were  made,  no 
police  interfered.  I  do  not  recollect  of  ever  an  arrest  being  made 
when  the  hoodlums  and  street  Arabs  attacked  these  immigrants^. 
I  say  it  with  shame,  that  they  have  no  privileges,  and  do  not 
seem  to  have  the  protection  or  the  laws  extended  to  them  in  any 
particular/* 

This  treatment  by  the  -hoodlums  of  that  city  was  corroborated 
by  a  clergyman  who  was  giving  one  reason  for  the  few  conversions 
among  the  Chinese,  and  there  seems  to  have  been  no  effort  made 
by  the  police  to  restrain  such  wrong-doers.  The  writers  of  the 
Memorial,  in  view  of  these  facts,  most  justly  ask  the  question  : 

"  Where  is  your  boasted  independence,  when  an  agrarian  mob 
dictates  what  kind  of  labor  you  must  employ?  Where  is  your 
boasted  freedom  of  speech,  when  a  daily  press  dare  not  discuss 
both  sides  of  a  question  or  speak  a  word  in  favor  of  an  abused 
and  persecuted  stranger?  Where  is  that  liberty  your  fathers 
fought  for,  that  a  mob,  led  by  aliens,  can,  undisturbed,  bold  their 
daily  gatherings,  and  threaten  to  hang  your  best  citizens,  burn 
their  property,  and  denounce  them  as  thieves  ?  And  where  does 
this  lawless  element  look  for  encouragement,  but  to  that  class 
which  occupies  a  higher  political  plane,  whose  exaggerated  opin- 
ions concerning  the  Chinese  we  have  quoted  ?  " 

This  Memorial  also  refers  to  Gov.  Irwin's  assertion  in  his  mes- 
sage that  the  Chinaman  has  had  his  rights  adjudicated  in  the 
courts  with  the  same  fairness  that  other  immigrants  have  had 
theirs ;  and  then  asks.  What  justice  was  meted  out  at  Antioch,  at 
Truckee,  at  Rocklin,  Penryn,  and  Secret  I^avine,  when  the  prop- 
erty of  Chinese  was  destroyed,  they  shot  down  as  they  tri^d  to 
escape,  and  all  driven  away  ?  '  They  ask  if  one  of  the  actors  in 
the  July  riots  of  1877  in  San  Francisco,  (when  thieir  property  was 
destroyed  and  a  Chinese  murdered  for  defending  his  domicile,  and 
his  body  thrown  into  the  flames,)  has  ever  been  punished. 

TheHe  accusations,  charges,  rejoinders,  etc.,  all  indicate  the 

existence  of  serious  antagonism  in  the  society  of  the  Pacific 

States.     What  are  their  causes?    The  strength  and  violence  of, 

«  this  antagonism  have  been   fostered  by  some  peculiar  circum- 
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stances;  and,  as  evils  nerer  cure  or  weaken  themselves,  we  do 
well  to  look  at  their  workings  in  the  light  of  sach  facts  as  are 
before  us. 

To  my  o?m  mind,  there  is  no  fear  of  a  great  or  irresistible 
immigration,  and  the  reasons  for  its  increase  are  less  now  than 
when  the  country  was  first  opened.  Thirty  years  have  passed 
since  the  providence  of  Grod  placed  this  r^ion  nnder  the  control 
of  a  Protestant  nation,  and,  by  disclosing  its  metallic  treasures, 
after  its  sovereignty  had  been  secured,  attracted  a  population 
with  such  rapidity  that  California  alone  of  all  our  States  was 
never  a  colony  or  a  territory,  but  arose  at  once  from  its  military 
sway  to  be  a  fully  organized  State.  That  population  was  so  ill 
assorted,  too,  that  its  reckless,  lawless  elements  soon  became  too 
strong  for  the  law-abiding  portion,  and  the  Vigilance  Committee 
was  the  only  remedy  to  save  the  State  from  anarchy.  With 
hundreds  of  convicts,  escaped  ft-om  Australia,  came  hundreds  of 
«'  moon-eyed  Celestials,"  as  the  Chinese  were  called.  A  greater 
contrast  was  hardly  ever  seen  between  two  classes  of  immigrants. 
No  power  was  in  the  hands  of  the  latter,  and  they  were  ere  long 
exposed  to  discriminating  legislation,  the  gbject  of  special  laws 
which  taxed  away  their  property  without  their  being  allowed  any 
voice  in  the  matter.  As  soon  as  a  law  of  the  State  had  declared 
that  a  Chinese  was  an  Indian,  and  its  courts  affirmed  it,  he  was  in 
reality  outlawed.  In  1852,  Governor  Bigler  said  there  was  no 
provision  in  the  Treaty  with  China  how  Chinese  immigrants 
should  be  treated,  and  that  the  Chinese  Government  would  have 
no  right  to  complain  of  any  law  excluding  them  from  the  country, 
by  taxation  or  otherwise.  This  was  before  the  date  of  the 
Burlingame  Treaty ;  but  while  an  act  of  the  California  legislature 
could  not  turn  a  Chinese  into  an  Indian,  anv  more  than  an  act  of 
Congress  could  turn  a  greenback  into  a  piece  of  gold,  it  could 
prevent  their  evidence  being  taken  in  court;  it  could  prevent 
their  fishing  or  mining,  their  taking  up  land  or  settling  on  it;  it 
could  prevent  their  becoming  citizens ;  and  it  did  expose  them, 
without  remedy,  to  the  most  unjust  treatment. 

The  summary  manner  in  which  the  courts  in  California  con- 
verted the  Chinese  into  Indians,  when  it  was  desired  to  bring  a 
law  to  bear  against  them,  has  a  spice  of  the  grotesque  in  it.  The 
physiologist,  Charles  Pickering,  includes  Chinese  and  Indians 
among  the  members  of  the  Mongolian  race ;  but  the  Supreme , 
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Court  there  held  '*  that  the  term  Indian  includes  the  Chinese  or 
Mongolian  race."  It  thus  upheld  a  wrong,  while  it  enunciated  a 
misconception.  It  placed  the  subjects  of  the  oldest  government 
now  existing  upon  a  parity  with  a  race  that  has  never  risen  above 
tribal  relations.  It  included  under  one  term  a  people  whose 
literature  dates  its  beginning  before  the  Psalms  or  the  Exodus, 
written  in  a  language  which  the  judge  would  not  have  called 
Indian,  if  he  had  tried  to  learn  it,  and  containing  authors  whose 
words  have  influenced  more  human  beings  than  any  other  writings, 
with  men  whose  highest  attainments  in  writing  have  been  a  few 
pictures  and  totems  drawn  on  a  buffalo  robe.  It  equalized  all 
the  qualities  of  industry,  prudence,  skill,  learning,  invention,  and 
whatever  gives  security  to  life  and  property  among  mankind,  with 
the  instincts  and  habits  of  a  hunter  and  a  nomad.  It  stigmatized 
a  people  which  has  taught  us  how  to  make  porcelain,  silk,  and 
gunpowder,  given  us  the  compass,  shown  us  the  use  of  tea,  and 
oflTers  us  their  system  of  selecting  officials  by  competitive  exami- 
nations, by  classing  them  with  a  race  which  has  despised  labor, 
has  had  no  arts,  schools,  or  trade,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  Califor- 
nians  themselves  were  content  to  dig  roots  for  a  living. 

The  anomalies  growing  out  of  our  present  laws  relating  to 
naturalization  are  such  as  to  allow  the  authorities  in  one  State  of 
the  Union  to  give  the  Chinese  citizenship  within  its  borders, 
while  those  of  another  State  may  refuse  it.  The  first  has  been 
done  in  New  York,  the  latter  is  the  rule  in  California.  In  1878, 
Judge  Sawyer  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  for  the  District 
of  California,  rendered  a  decision  on  this  point,  quoting  Sect. 
2169  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  '^  that  the 
provisions  of  this  title  (33)  shall  apply  to  aliens  being  free  white 
persons,  and  to  aliens  of  African  nativity  and  to  persons  of 
African  descent."  He  decided  that  Chinese  are  not  by  law 
entitled  to  naturalization  ii|  this  oountiy  because  they  are  not 
white  persons  within  the  meaning  of  the  statute,  and  that  the 
intention  of  Congress  was  to  exclude  from  naturalization  ^^  all 
but  white  persons  and  persons  of  African  nativity  and  African 
descent."  This  decision  would,  therefore,  properly  exclude  all 
Malays,  Siamese,  Burmese,  Hindus,  and  Arabs,  but  it  is  an  open 
and  doabtt\il  question  whether  it  would  exclude  all  Chinese  and 
Japanese.  The  Chinese  now  in  this  country  are  more  swarthy 
than  their  northern  countrymen,  for  they  come  from  Just  within 
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the  tropics ;  but  that  people  occupy  a  million  and  more  square 
miles  l^'ing  in  the  temperate  zone,  and  those  living  in  the 
northern  provinces  are  about  as  white  as  Europeans  on  the  same 
latitude ;  both  are  more  nearly  olive  than  white.  Three  timed 
has  this  question  been  decided  in  the  courts  of  California  in  like 
manner  'Hhat  the  term  Indian  included  the  Chinese  or  Mongolian 
race;"  but  it  is  high  time  that  a  question  in  ethnology  and 
national  hue  should  be  examined  carefully  and  settled  on  some 
basis  before  a  judicial  sentence  carries  with  it  such  consequences. 

When  all  this  was  done  by  those  in  power,  then  they  declare 
that  the  Chinese  will  not  assimilate  with  us.  Senator  Blaine 
describes  the  result,  after  the  two  races  have  been  living  side  by 
side  for  more  than  thirty  years,  as  not  one  step  toward  it ;  but  he 
omits  to  mention  the  feelings  which  have  flowed  from  thirty 
years'  ill-treatment,  as  tending  to  strengthen  the  divergence. 

Some  might  reply  that  this  was  only  a  fair  return  for  the 
opprobrious  epithets  which  their  countrymen  and  rulers  have 
given  to  all  foreigners  for  hundreds  of  years  and  the  ill-usage 
and  the  restrictions  which  these  epithets  indicated  ;  but  the  times 
of  that  ignorance  we  can  well  afford  to  wink  at,  for  they  are  pass- 
ing away,  and  it  is  quite  too  late  to  use  such  arguments  for  our 
vindication.  We  are  now  mutually  learning  that  there  is  far 
more  of  worth  and  promise  in  each  other  than  either  h4d  sup- 
posed ;  and  I  believe,  after  forty-three  years'  intercourse  with 
the  lowest  and  highest  classes,  that  only  a  wider  knowledge  is 
needed  to* cause  a  higher  appreciation.  It  is  reasonable,  there^ 
fore,  that  a  different  status  be  given  them,  and  now,  that  a 
Chinese  legation  has  been  received  at  Washington,  and  a  Chinese 
consul  accepted  for  San  Francisco,  it  is  suitable  that  the  country- 
men of  Yung  Wing  and  Sect  Mingcook  be  no  longer  classed  with 
Sioux  and  Pawnees. 

Their  helpless  condition  before  the  law  in  early  times  in  Cali- 
fornia made  them  easy  victims  to  violence.  It  stimulated  the 
robberies,  murders,  ejectiouf*,  and  assaults  which  ere  long  became 
so  barefaced  that  a  member  of  the  legislature  at  SiEu^ramento  used 
them  as  an  argument  for  allowing  the  Chinese  to  testify  in  courts, 
because  otherwise  white  persons  would  be  exposed  to  similar 
violence. 

"  The  wretches  who  committed  these  atrocities,"  as  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Speer,  in  his  valuable  work,  says,  ^^  felt  secure  under  a  three- 
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fold  cover.  First,  comparatively  few  of  the  Chinese  could  speak 
English  or  knew  how  to  obtain  justice.  In  the  next  place,  the 
officers  of  justice  were  too  often  under  the  control  of  the  men  who 
committed  the  offence,  nominated  and  elected  by  them,  and  the 
villains  let  it  be  known  that  they  would  vote  against  any  man 
who  favored  the  Chinese.  Lastly,  thc^se  strangers  have  not  been 
allowed  to  speak  in  an  American  court,  and  say :  This  was  the 
man  who  shot  down  my  brother  in  cold  blood,  and  robbed  his 
dying  body  of  the  gold  for  which  he  had  been  toiling  for  years, 
to  send  it  home  to  make  more  happy  the  old  age  of  our  parents." 
Such  things  as  these  compelled  a  change. 

One  of  these  tluree  disabilities  still  lies  very  much  at  the  root 
of  the  whole  question  —  viz.,  the  inability  to  speak  and  read  the 
English  language.  Its  natural  effect  has  been  to  drive  the 
Chinese  into  closer  compact  amongst  themselves,  to  strengthen 
the  clannish  feelings  which  would  urge  each  aggrieved  person  to 
seek  aid  against  his  enemy  fh)m  those  who  could  hear  his  com- 
plaints, and  to  make  him  more  thoroughly  an  alien  by  the  feeling 
that  he  had  been  outraged  without  the  hope  of  redress.  This 
ignorance  was  insurmountable  in  the  great  portion  of  the  immi- 
grants, for  they  were  too  poor  to  spend  their  time  in  learning  our 
language  properly,  and  were  too  old  to  talk  it  intelligibly. 

One  result,  too,  was  to  throw  great  responsibility  on  the  Six 
Companies,  through  whom  the  immigrants  tried  and  did  generally 
find  counsel  and  aid.  These  companies  have  been  the  objects  of 
more  unjust  charges,  vituperation,  and  unfounded  suspicion  than 
any  one  can  imagine  who  has  not  read  what  has  been  alleged 
against  them.  Yet  I  do  not  see  how  we  could  have  got  on,  aa 
the  case  has  been,  without  them.  What  could  have  been  done, 
otherwise,  with  thousands  of  active,  young,  and  well-disposed 
men  landing  at  San  Francisco,  not  one  of  whom  could  read  a 
word  of  English,  and  few  of  them  talk  it,  yet  each  man  eager 
to  work  as  soon  as  he  knew  where  ?  If  the  municipality  of  that 
city,  seeing  the  facts  of  the  case,  had  encouraged  a  few  Americans 
to  study  the  written  language,  and  talk  the  Cantonese  dialect, 
and  had  employed  them  as  official  interpreters  and  translators,  to 
inform  the  immigrants  of  their  duties,  privil^es,  taxes,  and  other 
important  points,  the  latter  would  have  been  ushered  into  their 
new  coi^ition  with  some  idea  of  its  requirements.  Such  a  thing 
seems  never  to  have  been  thought  of  as  a  practical  end,  and  the 
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Chinese  were  left  to  be  looked  after  by  the  Six  Companies  alone. 
Whatever  the  managers  of  those  companies  might  say  respecting 
their  organization,  rules,  and  actual  operations  toward  their 
countrymen,  it  seems  as  if  it  all  went  for  nothing  in  the  eyes 
of  their  detractors.  The  Address  just  referred  to  says,  speaking 
of  ^'  our  ignorance  of  the  Chinese  language,"  that  ''  the  great 
mass  of  the  Chinese  residents  of  California  are  not  amenable  to 
our  laws ;  but  are  governed  by  secret  tribunals,  unrecognized  by 
law,  formed  by  the  several  Chinese  companies,  which  are  recog- 
nized as  legitimate  authorities  by  the  Chinese  population.  They 
levy  taxes,  command  masses  of  men,  intimidate  interpreters  and 
witnesses,  enforce  perjury,  regulate  trade,  punish  the  refractory, 
remove  witnesses  beyond  the  reach  of  our  courts,  control  liberty 
of  action,  and  prevent  the  return  of  the  Chinese  to  China  without 
their  consent.  In  short,  they  exercise  a  despotic  sway  over  one- 
seventh  of  the  population  of  California." 

If  these  allegations  are  true,  it  is  no  credit  to  a  State  to  allow 
such  things  to  go  on,  and  plead  ^'  our  ignorance  of  the  Chinese 
language,"  as  a  reason  for  not  breaking  up  companies  who  did 
them.  The  writers  speak  as  if  the  legislature,  which  they  repre- 
sented by  their  committee,  had  no  voice  or  responsibility  in  the 
matter.  When,  therefore,  the  companies  deny  the  charges,  and 
assure  us  that  they  never  had  organized  or  secret  tribunals  to 
administer  justice  in  this  country,  and  that  many  misunderstand- 
ings and  difficulties  they  have  settled  among  themselves,  in  the 
way  of  arbitration,  we  are  disposed  to  believe  them.  The  Rev. 
Dr.  Speer's  account  of  their  design,  given  in  Chap.  XIX.  of  his 
valuable  work,  called  ^^  China  and  the  United  States,"  would  have 
shown  these  writers  how  they  grew  out  of  the  necessities  of  the 
case  and  what  has  been  their  practical  operation  during  the  past 
twenty-eight  years.  He  justly  calls  them  ^institutions  which 
have  no  parallel  for  utility  and  philanthropy  among  the  immi- 
grants from  any  other  nation  or  people  to  our  wide  shores." 
Since  he  wrote  his  work  the  wider  dispersion  of  the  immigrants 
and  their  greater  knowledge  of  English  has  limited  the  action  of 
the  companies  as  it  has  lessened  their  need. 

With  all  these  sources  of  information  open  to  him,  it  is  some- 
what mortifying  to  read  the  answer  of  Mr.  Blaine  to  Senator 
Matthew's  request  for  his  proofs  of  the  manner,  degfee,  and 
extent  to  which  the  Chinese  Government  is  responsible  for  the 
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establishment  of  the  Six  Companies  for  the  purposes  of  immigra- 
tioD.     Mr.  Blaine  replies: — . 

"  That  I  do  not  know.  The  secrets  of  the  Chinese  Empire  are 
past  finding  out.  I  do  not  know  what  sort  of  ageilcj  they  have 
from  the  government.  They  have  some,  undoubtedly,  and  they 
retain  it.  They  are,  in  a  certain  sense,  agents  of  the  Chinese 
Grovernment  for  the  importation  of  this  coolie  population." 

Mr.  Sargent  was  equally  loose  in  his  assertions,  and,  like  his 
colleague  from  Maine,  felt  that  the  Treaty  was  in  the  way  of 
passing  the  bill  before  the  Senate.     He  said :  — ^ 

"  The  Burlingame  Treaty  ought  to  be  cut  up  by  the  roots,  in 
fact,  as  all  these  treaties  should  be.  There  is  no  reciprocity  in 
them.  We  are  allowed  to  enter  but  five  ports  in  China.  An 
American  travelling  in  the  interior  of  China  has  to  do  it  upon  a 
passport,  and  that  is  difi9cult  to  obtain.  The  Chinese  come  here 
by  the  hundred  thousands,  travel  over  this  country,  and  do  as 
they  please.  By  the  Chinese  census  only  five  hundred  and  forty- 
one  Americans  are  in  all  China.  Our  citizens  can  only  go  in 
at  certain  ports  and  are  impeded  in  their  passage  through  the 
country." 

A  reply  to  one  count  in  this  singular  charge,  and  this  states- 
manlike reason  for  cutting  up  a  treaty  by  the  roots,  could  have 
been  found  if  he  had  read  the  Heed  Treaty,  where  seven  open 
ports  are  enumerated,  and  since  it  was  signed  in  1858  eleven 
more  have  been  opened.  The  passport  system  was  pressed  upon 
the  Chinese  plenipotentiaries  by  foreign  envoys,  as  the  best 
means  of  protecting  the  natives  against  reckless  foreigners,  and 
the  passports  are  all  issued  by  their  own  ministers  and  consuls. 
I  have  myself  issued  many  to  American  citizens,  and  they  can  go 
everywhere  they  please,  though  in  many  districts  a  lawless  popu- 
lation makes  travel  sometimes  dangerous  to  persons  not  knowing 
the  language  ;  not  nearly  so  dangerous,  however,  as  it  used  to  be 
for  Chinese  travelling  in  California.  Once  more,  the  Chinese  have 
never  taken  a  census  of  foreigners,  and  why  the  fact  (if  it  be  one) 
that  only  five  hundred  and  forty-one  Americans  are  in  all  China  is 
an  argument  for  abrogating  the  Treaty,  needs  some  clearer  expla- 
nation. 

Honorable  Senators  who  make  such  random  statements  do  more 
than  merely  weaken  the  arguments  deduced  from  them  in  support 
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of  their  cause ;  and  if  they  had  inquired  at  the  Chinese  Legation 
in  Washington  they  could  have  learned  the  truth.  It  may  seem 
to  many  to  be  a  trifling  matter  any  way ;  but  the  reputation  of 
this  Republicrfor  honorable  dealing  is  not  a  trifling  matter  to 
those  who  now  hear  me,  and  this  aspersion  of  the  Chinese  govem- 
ment  recoils  on  ourselves  if  the  charges  cannot  be  sustained. 

President  Woolsey  says,  in  section  18  of  his  ^^International 
Law : " 

'^  The  honor  or  reputation  of  a  State  is  equally  its  right ;  and 
the  injury  done  by  violations  of  this  right  will  seem  very  great 
when  we  consider  the  multitudes  who  suffer  in  their  feelings  from 
a  national  insult,  and  the  influence  of  the  loss  of  a  good  name 
upon  intercourse  with  other  States,  as  well  as  upon  that  self- 
respect  which  is  an  important  element  in  national  character." 

The  real  reason  why  so  much  has  been  said  about  this  Treaty, 
it  seems  to  me,  is  because  the  opponents  of  the  Chinese  were 
unwilling  to  squarely  propose  a  law  contrary  to  all  the  declara- 
tions of  the  American  people  as  to  the  asylum  they  offer  to  the 
people  of  other  lands.  But  the  Treaty  really  has  had  no  percepti- 
ble effect  on  their  coming.  It  merely  quotes  the  inherent  right  of 
man  to  change  his  home  and  allegiance  —  as  if  it  was  properly 
higher  than  a  Treaty  stipulation  —  not  so  much  to  qualify  it,  as  a 
reason  for  taking  measures  to  prevent  its  notorious  abuses  in  the 
coolie  trade.  The  Emperor  of  China  is  as  helpless  to  prevent  his 
subjects  leaving  their  native  land,  as  Congress  and  President 
Hayes  together  are,  to  keep  Americans  at  home.  President 
Woolsey  says :  ''  The  right  of  emigration  is  inalienable.  Only 
self-imposed  or  unfulfilled  obligations  can  restrict  it."  He  also 
shows  that  a  government  is  no  more  Justified  in  prohibiting  a 
subject  from  emigrating,  than  it  would  be  in  prohibiting  a  foreign 
sojourner  from  doing  the  same.  It  is  an  old  right,  too,  for  it  was 
inserted  in  Magna  Charta,  and  claimed  then  not  only  for  natives, 
but  foreign  traders  also ;  and  if  the  Emperor  of  China  is  respec- 
table enough  among  the  potentates  of  the  earth  for  this  govern- 
ment to  make  a  treaty  with,  why  should  we  hesitate  to  grant  him 
the  rights  and  courtesies  involved  in  it? 

It  is  plain  that  the  struggle  over  the  Chinese  question  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  is  only  another  form  of  the  labor  question  ;  and  that 
question  is  not  to  be  adjusted  by  the  puerile  policy  of  limiting  the 
number  of  immigrants  in  one  ship  from  China  to  15,  while  1,500 
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may  oome  f^om  Japan,  Siam,  or  any  other  ooantry.  The  main 
features  of  this  question  were  illustrated  by  an  incident  which 
was  reported  when  I  was  in  San  Francisco.  A  patriotic  Ameri- 
can employed  an  Irishman  to  saw  a  load  of  wood  for  a  dollar, 
and  he  was  soon  after  seen  quietly  smoking,  as  he  watched  a 
Chinaman  doing  the  job  for  twenty-five  cents.  In  this  epitome  of 
labor  and  capital  who  would  blame  either  of  the  three  parties ;  or 
who  could  restrain  them  with  any  justice ;  or  how  long  would  it 
be  before  the  intermediary  smoker  became  a  laborer  or  a 
capitalist? 

The  adoption  of  the  new  constitution  of  California  has  placed 
this  great  issue  between  capital  and  labor  on  a  new  ground,  by 
making  State  laws  against  express  treaty  stipulations.  Politics 
have  also  been  mixed  up  with  it,  for  the  Chinese  in  that  State  are 
of  no  value  in  politics ;  but  the  Irish  are  worth  much  to  those 
who  please  them.  It  is  a  very  high  compliment  to  the  former 
that  they  have  stood  such  tests  during  the  past  years.  What 
other  class  can  show  so  small  a  proportion  of  inmates  of  the 
prisons,  alms-houses,  and  other  reformatory  places  ?  What  other 
class  would  have  submitted  to  such  taxation  ?  The  miner's  tax, 
the  laundry  tax,  the  fishing  tax,  the  school  tax,  the  immigrant's 
poll  tax,  the  500-cubic-feet-of-air-law,  the  queue  ordinance,  and 
that  regulating  the  removal  of  cofilns,  are  the  names  of  various 
discriminating  State  or  local  acts  (probably  most  of  them  now 
repealed),  by  which  the  Chinese  have  been  fleeced.  It  was  once 
even  proposed  to  vaccinate  every  immigrant,  at  a  charge  of  $30, 
m  order  to  protect  the  State  against  small-pox  I  Mr.  Bee  shows 
that  before  the  miner's  tax  was  repealed  in  1862,  it  was  estimated 
that  it  had  taken  over  $31,000,000  out  of  the  earnings  of  Chinese 
miners,  from  whom  it  had  been  mostly  levied.  A  recent  decision 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  has  awarded  $10,000  dam- 
ages for  cutting  off  the  queue  of  a  Chinese  by  the  sheriff,  in 
accordance  with  the  city  ordinance.  In  delivering  his  opinion  in 
the  case,  Mr.  Justice  Field  characterizes  it  as  special  legislation 
against  a  class  of  persons,  being  intended  only  for  Chinese  in  San 
Francisco,  and  avowed  to  be  so  by  the  supervisors  there,  who 
urged  its  adoption  and  continuance  as  a  means  of  inducing  a 
Chinaman  to  pay  his  fine.  He  properly  adds :  ''  It  is  not  credit- 
able to  the  humanity  and  civilization  of  our  people,  much  less  to 
their  Christianity,  that  an  ordinance  of  this  character  was  possi- 
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ble ; "  and  says  further :  ^^  It  is  legislation  unworthy  of  a  brave 
and  manly  people." 

The  conduct  of  these  immigrants  is,  of  course,  to  be  judged  by 
their  early  education  and  moral  training  in  a  heathen  land ;  not 
absolutely,  but  in  connection  with  their  standards  of  morals  and 
usages  of  society.  I  do  not  need  to  describe  their  personal  habits, 
nor  would  I  extenuate  their  moral  character ;  their  proneness  to 
lying  and  gambling,  or  their  destructive  habit  of  opium  smoking. 
No  doubt  hundreds  of  needy  sharpers  have  landed  with  the  inten- 
tion of  preying  upon  their  thrifty  countrymen  and  living  by  their 
wits ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  I  can  refer  to  the  students  now  in 
New  England  to  prove  that  some  can  appreciate  our  civilization 
and  assimilate  to  our  teachings.  The  reports  of  various  reforma- 
tory and  penal  institutions  in  California  furnish  some  data  for  a 
judgment.  Out  of  95,000  Chinese  in  California,  198  were  in  State 
prison  in  1877,  while  347  whites  were  there.  In  twelve  years  711 
natives  of  Ireland  were  committed,  and  750  natives  of  China ;  but 
the  adult  Irish  population  was  only  35,000,  or  about  one-third  of 
the  other.  In  the  Industrial  School  were  four  Chinese,  among  225 
others  in  the  year  1875.  In  the  alms-house,  out  of  498  inmates 
that  year,  not  one  Chinese,  but  197  Irish  ;  while  in  1878  one  Chi- 
nese was  admitted,  and  175  Irish.  In  the  hospital  report  for  1875, 
out  of  3,918  inmates,  only  11  were  Chinese  and  1,308  Irish;  in 
1878,  out  of  3,007  admissions,  948  were  Irish  and  6  were  Chinese. 
In  the  pest-house  there  were  22,  none  of  them  Chinese.  The 
arrests  for  drunkenness  in  San  Francisco  alone  for  the  year  ending 
June  30th,  1878,  were  6,127,  not  one  of  whom  was  a  Chinese. 
Out  of  4,977  deaths  in  the  same  place  and  time,  496  Chinese  and 
693  Irish  are  enumerated. 

Yet,  in  face  of  these  figures  and  facts,  which  are  drawn  from 
public  documents,  the  following  conclusions  respecting  the  immi- 
grants are  put  forth  in  the  Address  : 

"  The  evidence  demonstrates  beyond  cavil  that  nearly  the  entire 
immigration  consists  of  the  lowest  orders  of  the  Chinese  people, 
and  mainly  of  those  having  no  homes  or  occupations  on  the  land, 
but  living  in  boats  on  the  rivers,  especially  those  in  the  vicinity  of 
Cantx)n.  It  would  seem  to  be  a  necessary  consequence  flowing 
from  this  class  of  immigration  that  a  large  proportion  of  criminals 
should  be  found  among  it ;  and  this  deduction  is  abundantly  sus- 
tained by  the  facts  before  us,  for  of  545  foreign  criminals  in  our 
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State  prisoa  198  are  Chinese,  while  the  jails  and  reformatories 
swarm  with  the  lower  grade  of  malefactors." 

The  singular*  assertion  here  made  as  to  the  origin  of  the  immi- 
grants —  that  most  of  them  have  no  homes  or  occupations  on  land, 

hut  live  in  boats  near  Canton,  accounting  for  their  criminality  by 

•  

their  locality  —  is  an  entire  mistake.  The  fact  and  the  inference 
are  equally  out  of  the  wa3\  It  would,  however,  be  useless  to  indi- 
cate all  such  misstatements. 

The  conduct  and  condition  of  these  people  would,  I  am  sure, 
have  been  far  worse  than  these  figures  indicate,  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  untiring  efforts  of  Christian  men  and  women  around  them. 
These  eflbrts  have  been  going  on  for  nearly  thirty  years,  and  only 
those  who  have  lived  in  California  can  appreciate  the  perseverance, 
the  patience,  the  care,  and  the  faithfulness  shown  by  many  unpaid 
teachers  in  Sabbath  and  evening  schools,  as  well  as  others  belong- 
ing to  and  conducting  more  regular  mission  work.  Statistics  do 
not  convey  a  just  idea  of  the  results  of  this  benevolent  work,  which 
has  largely  been  of  that  preventive  and  reformatory  nature  that 
helps  men  to  be  better,  and  keeps  them  out  of  jails  and  saloons,  to 
the  great  advantage  of  society.  Coming  directly  from  their  native 
hamlets  in  Kwangtung  across  the  ocean,  into  a  city  where  they  were 
the  objects  of  insults  and  obloquy ;  unable  to  talk  an  intelligible 
sentence  of  English,  even  if  they  could  read  their  own  tongue ; 
not  a  law  of  the  land  translated  into  it  to  guide  them,  they  nat- 
urally huddled  together  in  their  own  quarter  for  safety  and  society. 
As  they  left  San  Francisco  to  seek  work  in  the  country,  these  kind 
friends  of  whom  I  speak  found  them  out,  and  began  to  teach  them 
English,  by  telling  them  the  old,  old  story,  which  never  we^s  out. 
They  thus  became  acquainted  with  the  highest  truths  and  the  best 
rules  for  conduct,  while  fitting  themselves  for  such  work  as  they 
could  find,  by  learning  to  talk  and  read  English.  Their  teachers 
felt  that  God  in  his  providence  had  brought  them  to  our  shores  for 
some  other,  higher  end  than  merely  to  be  our  Gibeonites,  and  well 
have  they  performed  their  work.  While  the  legislators  of  California 
seem  to  have  exhausted  their  wisdom  in  devising,  from  time  to 
time,  all  the  contrivances  to  tax  and  fine  these  people  which  could 
be  brought  to  bear  on  them,  their  real  friends  were  opening  schools 
and  meetings,  and  showing  them  wherein  the  true  glory  of  this  land 
consisted. 

Every  person  who  learned  even  a  little  of  the  truths  of  our  holy 
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faith  from  these  benevolent  efforts  would  be  all  the  more  likely  to 
prove  a  good  member  of  society. 

If  that  excellent  man,  Gov.  Seymour,  had  seen  these  efforts  to 
teach  the  Chinese,  and  their  results  of  a  preventive  and  elevating 
nature,  he  would  not,  I  am  sure,  declare  that  there  has  been  no 
assimilation,  that  the  race  is  alien  to  our  institutions,  aiid  that  their 
presence  here  in  small  numbers  is  dangerous.  He  would  have 
borne  in  mind  that  everything  had  been  done  to  hinder  their  assim- 
ilation, preventing  them  by  law  from  becoming  citizens,  and  then 
making  them  ineligible  to  enter  the  schools  which  would  fit  them  to 
be  citizens,  even  though  they  paid  taxes  for  those  schools. 

The  record  of  these  efforts  is  contained  in  many  reports ;  but  the 
best  digest  I  have  seen  of  their  results  is  in  Bev.  Otis  Gibson's 
recent  publication  issued  in  Cincinnati,  called  ^'  Chinese  in  Amer- 
ica," which  I  can  recommend  to  all  who  are  desirous  to  learn  the 
truth  on  this  subject.  From  this  book  and  later  sources  the 
following  figures  have  been  gathered : 

Total  aVerage  attendance  at  eTening  schools  for  Chinese 826 

Total  roll-call 2,750 

In  Sunday-schools,  arerage 1,100 

Roll-call  of  Snndaj-schools 8,300 

Chinese  baptized  m  United  States 400 

Natire  churches  in  Presbyterian  Mission •. 2 

Chinese  pastors,  teachers,  and  helpers 15 

A  Chinese  young  Men's  Christian  Association  exists  in  San 
Francisco,  with  members  and  branches  over  the  countiy.  The 
number  which  has  openly  ceased  fVom  idolatry  is  not  known ;  but 
must  be  over  5,000.  The  contributions  from  members  for  main- 
taining these  efforts  are  daily  increasing.  It  is  perhaps  not  irrele- 
vant to  the  general  question  to  add  that  $12,000  were  sent  last 
year  by  the  Chinese  on  that  coast  to  relieve  the  sufferers  from  yellow 
fever  in  the  Southern  States. 

Into  the  difilcult  subject  of  wages  I  will  not  enter.  So  far  as  I 
can  learn,  the  unskilled  Chinese  laborer  gets  as  much  on  the  Pacific 
coast  as  his  compeer  gets  on  this  side  for  the  same  work,  and  the 
prices  of  food  and  clothing  there  are  less.  In  their  cry  agaiast 
Chinese  labor  the  workingmen  in  California  unconsciously  put 
themselves  below  their  competitors  in  the  race  of  endurance,  skill, 
and  value  in  the  battle  of  progress ;  while  all  the  advantages  of 
position,  power,  language,  machinery,  and  priority  are  on  their' 
side.    Charges  are  made  that  this  influx  brings  with  it  a  flood  of 
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Tioe;  but  where  can  we  find  the  laboring  community  in  all  that 
region  which  has  been  heathenized  by  their  contact  with  the  Chi- 
Dese !  Have  the  Mormons  or  the  Irish  been  made  any  worse  or 
different  fVom  the  presence  of  these  people? 

Even  the  recent  Congressional  Committee,  under  Mr.  Wright's 
chairmanship,  in  its  visit  to  California,  where  it  spent  four  days, 
found  that  the  labor  question  was  the  prominent  one  connected  with 
this  subject.  Farmers,  tradesmen,  mechanics,  pedlers,  miners, 
and  workmen,  all  agreed  that  they  could  not  hold  their  own  against 
the  Chinaman ;  and,  without  intending  anything  of  the  sort,  they 
bore  the  strongest  testimony  in  favor  of  the  skill,  business  capacity, 
industry,  patience,  endurance,  and  frugality  of  the  Chinese. 

In  fact,  it  is  with  their  good  qualities  that  most  fault  seems  to  be 
found.  Whether  these  good  qualities  are  so  undesirable  that 
unmigrants  possessing  them  ought  to  be  excluded  from  the  country 
is  a  question  not  for  Congress  and  the  Government  alone,  which  so 
recently  brought  us  to  the  doing  of  a  national  wrong,  but  for  the 
common-sense  and  equity  of  the  people  at  large.  These  qualities, 
therefore,  should  have  their  due  prominence  in  our  estimate  of  the 
bearings  of  the  immigration. 

If  they  find  no  demand  for  their  labor,  no  remuneration  for  their 
outlay,  they  wHl  not  come.  They  are  not  held  at  home  as  serfs  by 
feudal  barons  or  great  landholders ;  they  are  not  oppressed  there, 
nor  compelled  to  work  in  mines,  factories,  or  penitentiaries ;  they 
are  in  no  particular  danger  of  starving,  from  which  and  other  evils 
they  hope  to  escape  by  running  away  to  America.  China  suffers 
much  from  the  evils  of  Ignorance,  poverty,  idolatry,  licentiousness, 
craelty,  and  unjust  administration  of  laws,  and  I  would  not  keep 
back  any  of  their  vices.  Those  now  here  have,  on  the  whole,  I 
believe,  found  no  reason  to  regret  their  venture.  In  the  ease  with 
which  they  go  and  come  lies  one  of  the  benefits  they  are  to  derive 
from  mingling  with  us ;  and  also  one  of  the  strong  reasons  for 
believing  that  the  immigration  will  never  become  an  invasion. 

I  prefer  to  see  the  hand  of  God  in  the  way  in  which  the  millions 
of  China  and  Japan  are  being  gradually  brought  out  of  their  long 
seclusion  and  ignorance  into  a  knowledge  of  and  participation  of 
the  benefits  existing  in  Christian  lands.  Those  two  kingdoms  and 
oar  own  land  cannot  keep  apart,  and  our  intercourse  will  prove 
matually  beneficial,  if  we  only  treat  their  people  in  the  same  manner 
as  we  ajsk  them  to  treat  us.     Mutual  wants  will  beget  the  desires 
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and  means  of  growing  exchanges,  and,  as  we  stand  now  in  good 
relations,  we  have  it  in  our  power  to  do  them  lasting  benefits. 

The  laws  of  California  declare  that  the  Chinese  are  Indians  and 
aliens,  and  her  legislators  have  treated  them  as  if  they  had  no 
rights  which  we  were  bound  to  respect.  As  I  believe  that  the  most 
complete  way  to  settle  our  chronic  difficulties  with  the  Indians  is 
no  longer  to  regard  them  as  aliens  and  treat  them  as  wards  or 
children,  but  in  every  legitimate  way  to  induce  and  help  them  to 
become  fit  for  citizens,  so  I  would  set  this  goal  before  the  Chinese. 
As  soon  as  they  have  an  adequate  knowledge  of  English  and  a 
certain  amount  of  property,  give  them  citizenship,  if  they  desire  it. 
An  alien  race  is  properly  declared  to  be  dangerous  to  the  State, 
and  the  only  way  to  remove  or  neutralize  the  danger,  therefore,  is 
by  making  such  residents  eligible  for  citizenship.  The  right  to 
become  citizens  will  stimulate  great  numbers  of  the  Chinese  to  fit 
themselves  for  it,  and  there  are  now  about  two  thousand  of  them 
bom  in  this  land  who  ought  not  and  cannot  justly  be  debarred. 

I  close  this  paper  by  a  quotation  abridged  from  Senator  Morton's 
views,  written  after  he  had  returned  from  California.  It  expresses 
the  deliberate  opinion  of  a  competent  observer  on  this  point : 

"The  limitation  of  the  right  to  become  naturalized  to  white 
persons  was  placed  in  the  law  when  slavery  was  a  controlling 
influence  in  our  Government,  was  maintained  by  the  power  of  that 
institution,  and  is  now  retained  by  the  lingering  prejudices  growing 
out  of  it.  After  having  abolished  slavery  and  established  equal 
political  rights,  without  regard  to  race  or  color,  it  would  be 
inconsistent  and  unsound  policy  to  renew  and  reassert  the  prejudices 
against  race  by  excluding  the  people  of  Asia  from  our  shores.  It 
would  be  to  establish  a  new  governmental  policy  upon  the  basis  of 
color  and  a  difierent  form  of  civilization.  In  California  the 
antipathy  to  the  Mongolian  race,  though  differing  in  its  reasons 
and  circumstaihces  of  its  exhibition,  belong  still  to  the  class  of 
antipathies  springing  from  race  and  religion.  As  Americans, 
standing  upon  the  great  doctrines  of  our  polity,  and  seeking  to 
educate  the  masses  into  their  belief,  and  extending  equal  rights  and 
protection  to  all  races  and  conditions,  we  cannot  now  safely  take  a 
new  departure,  which  in  another  form  shall  resurrect  the  odious 
distinctions  which  brought  upon  us  a  civil  war.  If  the  Chinese 
were  white  people,  though  in  all  other  respects  what  they  are,  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  complaints  and  warfare  made  against  them 
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would  have  existed  to  any  great  extent.  As  the  law  stands,  they 
cannot  be  naturalized,  and  I  do  not  know  that  any  proposition  has 
been  made  to  change  it.  The  question  is,  whether  they  shall  be 
permitted  to  come  here  to  work  or  trade,  to  acquire  property  or 
to  follow  anj'-  pursuit.  I  think  they  cannot  be  protected  in  the 
Pacific  States  while  remaining  in  their  alien  condition.  Without 
representation  in  the  legislature  or  Congress,  without  a  voice  in  the 
selection  of  officers,  surrounded  by  fierce  and  in  many  respects 
unscrupulous  enemies,  the  law  will  be  found  insufficient  to  screen 
them  from  persecution.  Complete  protection  can  be  given  them 
only  by  allowing  them  to  become  citizens  and  acquire  the  right  of 
sufirage.  Then  their  votes  would  become  important  and  their 
persecutors  in  great  part  converted  into  kindly  solicitors.  In 
considering  any  proposition  to  prohibit  Chinese  immigration,  we 
have  to  remember  that  they  come  entirely  from  the  British  port  of 
Hong-kong.  Our  refusal  to  permit  a  Chinaman  to  land,  who  had 
embarked  at  a  British  port  upon  a  British  vessel,  would  be  a 
question  with  the  British  Government,  and  not  the  Chinese.  The 
fact  that  he  was  a  Chinaman,  who  had  never  sworn  allegiance  to 
that  Government,  would  not  change  the  question." 

His  short  sojourn  in  California  did  not  afibrd  Senator  Morton 
opportunity  to  study  all  the  points  in  the  Chinese  question,  and  the 
underlying  one  of  difference  of  language  is  quite  left  out  in  this 
view.  Time  alone  can  remove  much  of  the  trouble  by  raising  up 
Chinese  who  can  easily  teach  their  countrymen  English  enough  to 
get  along,  as  they  teach  them  other  things.  The  question  which 
asks  for  solution  now  is  :  How  can  we  remove  the  present  irritation  ? 
Considering  how  the  Chinese  have  been  treated,  it  is  creditable  to 
them  that  they  have  given  so  little  provocation  or  resistance  to  law, 
The  facts  prove  that  they  have  been  a  benefit  to  the  Pacific  States, 
with  all  the  drawbacks  alleged  against  their  presence.  I  can  see 
no  more  eflTectual  way  to  remove  strife  than  to  remove  legal 
disabilities,  treat  them  as  we  do  other  immigrants,  and  defend  them, 
if  need  be,  in  the  possession  of  rights  guaranteed  them  by  treaty. 
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One  result  of  the  almost  unbroken  peace  abroad,  from  the  Congress 
of  Vienna  to  the  Crimean  War,  was  the  growth  of  a  milder  practice 
in  warfare.  Great  Britain,  indeed,  did  not  formally  relax  the 
severe  rules  of  naval  capture,  which  the  wars  with  Napoleon  had 
left  behind  them.  On  the  contrary,  by  degrees,  either  by  positive 
agreement  or  by  the  lapse  of  old  treaties,  she  freed  herself  from 
every  former  pledge  to  spare  enemy's  property  in  neutral  bottoms. 
But  the  tendency  of  the  age  was  against  her,  and  the  joint  Declara- 
tion of  France  and  England,  the  leading  maritime  belligerents  at 
the  outset  of  the  Crimean  War,  shows  the  change  since  the 
b^inning  of  the  century.  Probably  the  difference  between  French 
and  English  usage  was  the  chief  cause  of  this  Declaration.  At 
that  time  there  were  two  theories  governing  a  belligerent  right  of 
capture.  The' one  professed  by  England,  and  which  prevailed 
generally,  made  the  nationality  of  goods  determine  their  liability  to 
capture.  By  this,  enemies'  goods  were  safe  nowhere.  The  other 
theory  held  that  the  nationality  of  the  ship,  carrying  the  goods,  was 
the  fact  which  determined  their  liability  to  capture.  Thus,  enemies' 
goods  were  safe  in  neutral  ships,  but  all,  even  inuocent,  neutral 
goods,  carried  in  enemies'  ships,  were  good  prize.  This  was  the 
rule  of  France.  When  the  States  governed  by  these  two  rules 
became  allies,  their  ships,  working  in  concert,  would  have  an 
extensive  right  of  capture.  Neutral  goods  in  neutral  ships  would 
be  safe  from  them,  but  property  under  all  other  circumstances  (that 
of  the  neutral  in  enemy  ships,  and  that  of  the  enemy  everywhere,) 
would  lie  at  their  mercy. 

To  prevent  such  an  abuse  of  belligerent  rights.  Her  Britannic 
Majesty  issued  a  Declaration  in  1854,  to  this  effect :  Expressly 
waiving  a  part  of  her  rights  of  capture,  and  in  order  to  render  the 
war  as  little  onerous  as  possible  to  the  powers  remaining  at  peace, 
she  gave  up  '^  the  right  of  seizing  enemies'  property  laden  on  board 
a  neutral  vessel  unless  it  be  contraband  of  war."  Neither  did  Her 
Majesty  intend  to  confiscate  neutral  property,  not  contraband^  on 
board  an  enemy's  vessel ;  and  further  avowed  that  it  was  not  her 
present  intention  to  issue  letters  of  marque  to  privateers.     In  this 
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Declaration  the  allies  joined,  and  these  rales  governed  their  captures 
throughout  the  war.  This  war,  the  least  hitter,  the  most  humane, 
perhaps,  of  any  in  our  time,  was  followed  hy  a  most  remarkable 
concord  of  nations,  caUed  and  carried  on  in  the  very  spirit  of  the 
war^  This  was  the  Congress  of  Paris  of  1856,  After  settling  the 
Eastern  question  in  all  its  branches,  the  navigation  of  the  Straits, 
the  naval  establishment  on  the  Black  Sea,  the  fortification  of  the 
Isles  of  Aland,  the  Signataries,  on  the  motion  of  Count  Walewski, 
one  of  the  French  Plenipotentiaries,  and  with  the  ready  assent  of 
Lord  Clarendon,  agreed  upon  a  Declaration  respecting  maritime 
law  which  fairly  marks  the  culmination  of  the  progressive  thought 
of  the  time : 

''  Considering  that  maritime  law,  in  time  of  war,  has  long  been 
the  subject  of  deplorable  disputes ;  that  the  uncertainty  of  the  law 
and  of  the  duties  in  such  a  matter,  gives  rise  to  differences  of 
opinion  between  neutrals  and  belligerents,  which  may  occasion 
serious  diflSculties  and  even  conflicts ;  that  it  is  consequently 
advantageous  to  establish  a  uniform  doctrine  on  so  important  a 
point;  and  that  the  Plenipotentiaries  assembled  in  Congress  at 
Paris  cannot  better  respond  to  the  intentions  by  which  their 
Governments  are  animated,  than  by  seeking  to  introduce,  into 
International  relations,  fixed  principles  in  this  respect ;  the  above- 
mentioned  Plenipotentiaries,  being  duly  authorized,  have  adopted 
the  following  solemn  Declaration : 

1.  Privateering  is  and  remains  abolished. 

2.  The  neutral  flag  covers  enemy's  goods,  with  the  exception 
of  contraband  of  war. 

3.  Neutral  goods,  with  the  exception  of  contraband  of  war,  are 
not  liable  to  capture  under  enemy's  flag. 

4.  Blockades  in  order  to  be  binding  must  be  effective,  that  is 
to  say,  maintained  by  a  force  sufScient  really  to  prevent  access  to 
the  coast  of  the  enemy. 

The  present  Declaration  is  not  and  shall  not  be  binding  except 
between  those  Powers  who  have  acceded  or  shall  accede  to  it." 

This  was  signed  April  16,-  1856,  by  the  Plenipotentiaries  of 
Austria,  France,  Great  Britain,  Prussia,  Russia,  Sardinia  and 
Turkey,  while  other  States  were  invited  to  join  in  it.  This  offer 
was  declined  by  Mexico,  Spain  and  the  United  States,  alone.    To 
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prove,  if  possible,  the  expediency  of  such  accession  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States,  and  to  urge  its  present  necessity,  is  the  object 
of  this  paper. 

The  reasons  for  our  refusal  are  very  well  known,  and  have  at 
least  the  appearance  of  being  well  founded.  Mr.  Marcy,  then 
Secretary  of  State,  withheld  our  unqualified  assent  to  the  Declara- 
tion, on  the  ground  that  it  was  contrary  to  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  maintain  a  large  navy  in  time  of  peace,  and  that 
in  consequence,  the  right  to  commission  privateers  to  eke  out  their 
navy,  was  one  which  they  could  not  safelj'  give  up  so  long  as 
private  property  on  the  sea  remained  liable  to  capture.  But  if  the 
Declaration  were  so  amended  that  the  abolition  of  privateering  and 
the  freedom  from  capture  of  all  innocent  private  property  at  sea, 
even  an  enemy's,  could  go  hand  in  hand,  the  United  States  would 
gladly  accede  to  its  other  articles.  Owing  to  the  strong  opposition 
of  England,  always  a  stickler  for  belligerent  rights,  this  Marcy 
amendment  was  rejected. 

At  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  then  we  retained  the  right 
to  commission  privateers.  We  retained  also,  if  no  treaty  forbade, 
the  right  to  seize  enemy's  goods  on  neutral  ships.  And  conversely 
exactly  the  same  rights  belonged  to  our  enemies,  no  matter  whether 
subscribers  to  the  Declaration  of  Paris  or  not,  for  by  its  terms  and 
by  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  that  Declaration  was  to  bind  those 
powers  which  acceded  to  it  alone.  Accordingly,  early  in  the  war. 
President  Davis,  refusing  the  unofficial  request  of  Great  Britain  to 
be  governed  by  the  principles  of  the  Declaration  of  Paris,  offered 
lettera  of  marque  against  Northern  commerce  to  any  one  who 
would  take  them.  Soon  after  this  proclamation,  as  if  fearing  its 
consequences,  Mr.  Seward  offered  to  accede  to  the  Declaration 
without  insisting  upon  the  Marcy  amendment.  France  and  Great 
Britain  acted  together  in  considering  this  offer.  They  agreed  to 
accept  it,  with  the  understanding  that  the  rights  gained  by  it 
should  not  apply  to  the  state  of  things  already  existing ;  should 
be  prospective  merely.  Their  action  was  thus  explained.  The 
belligerency  of  the  Confederate  States  had  been  already  recog- 
nized, and  along  with  it  their  right  to  commission  privateers  or 
to  adopt  any  other  war  measure  not  forbidden  by  law.  No  subse- 
quent treaty  with  an  enemy  of  the  Confederate  States,  therefore, 
could  modifj'  these  rights.  Upon  this  matter  they  wished  to  have 
a  clear  understanding  at  the  outset,  lest  Mr.  Seward  should  try  to 
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extend  the  effect  of  the  Declaration  to  the  South  in  the  war  then 
waging ;  should  consider  the  Confederacy  as  merely  a  rebellious 
part  of  the  United  States,  not  as  a  recognized  belligerent.  The 
result  of  their  action  showed  its  propriety.  As  his  object  in 
joining  in  the  Declaration  had  been  to  prevent  the  issuing  and 
taking  of  Confederate  commissions,  after  this  rebuff,  Seward 
withdrew  his  offer. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  European  governments  had  so  generally 
forbidden  their  subjects  to  serve  in  privateers  against  a  friendly 
State  that  the  right  to  issue  letters  of  marque  was  of  small  value 
to  the  Confederacy.  But  at  that  time  the  right  of  one  govern- 
ment to  call  upon  another  for  the  enforcement  of  its  municipal 
neutrality  laws,  was  not  so  clear  as  it  is  now.  <  We  had  no  definite 
auiversal  compact  to  fall  back  upon  to  prevent  scores  of  privateers 
of  various  nationalities  from  arming  against  our  commerce.  In 
ignorance  of  the  treatment  which  we  should  meet  with  abroad, 
uneasiness  was  natural.  Had  we  joined  in  the  Declaration  before 
the  war  we  should  have  had  no  such  uneasiness.  Not  a  finger 
could  have  been  legally  stirred  against  us.  This  attempt  of  Mr. 
Seward's  closes  the  actual  history  of  the  matter.  Since  then  the 
subject  has  rested. 

Now,  in  considering  the  attitude  of  the  United  States  towards  the 
Declaration  of  Paris,  involving  the  subjects  of  privateering,  of 
neutral  trade,  of  belligerent  capture,  and  of  the  blockade,  I  ask 
first,  what  has  been  our  prevailing  tendency  in  regard  to  privateer- 
ing? Was  Mr.  Marcy's  opposition  to  its  abolition,  in  accordance 
with  a  policy  of  long  standing?  Here  I  notice  the  distinction,  not 
to  be  overlooked,  between  the  decisions  and  usage  of  our  Courts, 
governed  lai^ely  by  English  precedents,  and  the  tendency  of  the 
Government  as  seen  in  its  treaties,  and  diplomatic  correspondence. 
The  one  represents  our  law,  the  other  our  policy.  While  the 
Courts  have  always  maintained  our  right  to  commission  privateers, 
the  Government  itself  has  often  denied  the  expediency  of  such  an 
act.  Thus,  as  early  as  1785,  in  the  treat}'  with  Prussia  negotiated 
by  Franklin,  the  United  States  had  agreed  to  grant  no  letters  of 
marque.  This  article,  however,  was  not  renewed  with  the  body  of 
the  treaty  in  1799.  Between  1823  and  1830,  the  Government  tried 
to  abolish  privateering  by  treaties  with  France,  Great  Britain  and 
Russia,  but  without  success.  While  these  States  were  inclined  to 
listen  to  a  general  agreement  respecting  privateering,  they  were  not 
willing  to  enter  into  private  arrangements  with  any  one  State. 
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However,  in  all  these  proposals,  the  absolute  fteedom  from  cap- 
ture of  private  non-contraband  property  on  the  sea,  wa«  so  confused 
with  the  abolition  of  privateering,  that  the  latter  had  not  a  fair 
hearing.  Then  came  a  change  in  policy,  and  privateering  was 
found  necessary  to  supplement  our  small  navy.  Nevertheless,  in 
our  treaties  of  amity  and  commerce,  articles  were  still  inserted,  for- 
bidding our  citizens  to  accept  commissions  or  to  cruise  against  the 
other  signatary.  Similar  agreements  had  been  made  in  the  early 
years  of  the  Republic.  They  had  been  continued  up  to  the  time  of 
the  Congress  of  Paris ;  with  Ecuador,  for  instance,  in  1839  ;  with 
Columbia,  in  1846  ;  with  San  Salvador,  in  1850.  And,  after  the 
rejection  of  the  Marcy  amendment,  the  same  policy  was  pursued, 
in  the  treaty  with  Bolivia  of  1858,  and  with  Hayti  in  1864.  In 
addition  to  such  treaties,  it  was  made  a  penal  offence,  for  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States  to  accept  a  commission  or  to  cruise  against 
any  State  with  which  we  were  at  peace.*  These  treaties  and  laws 
do  not  commit  the  United  States  against  having  recourse  to  pri- 
vateering, but  they  do  show  a  prevailing  tendency  to  limit  if  not  to 
abolish  it,  and  a  belief  that  it  cannot  be  permitted  our  citizens, 
consistently  with  a  strict  neutrality.  We  cling  to  the  possible 
benefits  of  privateering,  while  trying  to  avoid  its  acknowledged 
evils. 

Now,  when  the  moment  has  come  for  proving  this  cherished 
privilege,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  has  not  been  found  necessary. 
During  the  Mexican  war  no  letters  of  marque  were  issued,  although 
Mexico  granted  them  against  us.  And  in  our  civil  war,  although 
Congress  authorized  the  President  to  commission  privateers,  this 
power  was  never  made  use  of.  This  does  not  necessarily  show 
that  privateering  would  never  be  of  use  to  the  United  States  in 
conflict  with  a  first-rate  maritime  power.  But  it  does  show  that 
for  half  a  century  we  have  not  needed  it,  and  that  such  wars  as  we 
are  likely  to  find  upon  our  hands  will  be  with  States  against  which 
we  shall  not  need  it.  One  may  then  fairly  say  as  much  as  this, 
that  for  sixty  years  it  has  not  been  the  practice  of  the  United  States 
to  issue  letters  of  marque,  or  to  allow  their  citizens  to  take  them 
from  other  States.  Why,  then,  did  not  the  Declaration  of  Paris  as 
it  stood,  find  favor  with  the  administration?  We  examine  it  to 
see  if  any  of  the  other  articles  were  repugnant  to  the  usage  and 
sense  of  the  country.    But  Mr.  Marcy  himself  wrote,  in  reply  to 

•  Dana's  Wheaton,  Editor's  note  215. 
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the  invitation  to  accede  to  the  treaty,  that  of  the  three  other  stipu- 
lations, the  last,  abolishing  paper  blockades,  was  already  a  part  of 
International  law,  while  the  second  and  third,  that  free  ships  make 
free  goods,  and  neutral  goods  are  free  on  enemy  ships,  were 
received  by  the  United  States.  In  fact,  at  that  very  time  he  was 
n^otiating  with  separate  States  for  the  adoption  by  treaty  of  these 
identical  rules.  He  must  have  felt,  then,  that  although  articles  two 
and  three  were  advantageous  to  this  country,  they  were  not  vcUudble 
enough  to  induce  the  adoption  of  article  one. 

What  is  there  in  the  right  to  commission  privateers  in  itself  con-| 
sidered,  which  is  so  valuable  to  a  State?    I  remark  in  the  first! 
place,  that  privateers  are  of  no  real  importance  in  opposing  the  I 
men-of-war  of  an  enemy.     They  are  too  weak,  too  feebly  manned,  I 
too  lightly  armed,  to  meet  a  ship-of-war  on  equal  terms ;  moreover,  I 
in  spite  of  head  money,  and  bounties,  it  is  not  worth  their  while  I 
to  do  so.     That  was  not  the  object  of  their  commissioning.    They  \ 
are  private  commercial  speculations,  expected  to  earn  large  interest    \ 
on  the  cost  of  their  outfit,  by  making  prize  of  enemies'  ships  and    \ 
enemies'  goods.     The  incidental  importance  of  this  to  the  State     \ 
which  commissions  them,  is  its  sole  object  in  their  creation.    If  this 
was  true  early  in  the  century,  it  is  doubly  true  to-day,  since  now 
the  disparity  between  war  ships  and  trading  ships  is  greater  than 
ever  before.     The  privateer,  then,  does  and  can  do  only  a  part  of 
the  work  of  a  man-of-war —  the  plundering  part,  not  the  fighting — 
and  it  is  the  value  of  this  alone,  that  we  are  to  estimate.     More  than 
this.     If  one  of  two  belligerents  may  use  privateers,  so  may,  and 
probably  will,  the  other.     So  that  it  is  the  relative  importance  of 
the  right  which  must  be  estimated,  its  excess  of  value  to  the  State 
in  question,  after  deducting  the  harm  done  by  the  enemy's  priva- 
teers.   Thus  limited,  I  ask  what  is  the  relative  importance  of 
plundering  its  enemy's  goods,  by  means  of  privateers,  to  a  belliger- 
ent State?    Such  a  State  may  be  at  war  with  (1)  States  having  a 
navy  superior  to  its  own ;  (2)  with  States  having  one  which  is  its 
inferior.     In  the  first  place  I  frankly  admit  that  the  right  to  grant 
letters  of  marque  is  of  some,  perhaps  of  considerable,  value.     It 
would  not,  indeed,  enable  a  State  to  protect  its  own  commerce,  but 
would  destroy  that  of  its  enemy,  except  as  it  might  be  protected 
by  his  war  ships.     It  would  thus  weaken  that  enemy's  power  of 
resistance,  and  draw  part  of  bis  navy  from  its  ofibnsive  work,  to 
convoy  his  own  shipping.    It  would  assist,  also,  in  patrolling  the 
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seas,  and  in  capturing  contraband  goods,  and  goods  destined  for  a 
blockaded  port.  So  much,  and  no  more,  might  privateering  accom- 
plish. But  in  the  second  case,  the  tables  would  be  turned.  Then 
the  inferior  powers  would  gain  exactly  the  same  from  the  use  of 
privateers  against  our  State,  now  the  superior  naval  power,  that  it 
had  gained  before.  Apply  this  to  the  United  States.  What  is  the 
capacity  of  our  navy  as  compared  with  those  of  other  nations? 
And  by  capacity  I  mean  its  ability  to  do  the  work  which  might 
otherwise  be  done  by  privateers ;  for  this,  and  not  its  fighting 
power,  is  the  basis  of  comparison  for  our  purposes,  since  it  is  clear 
that  that  State  can  best  exist  without  privateers,  whose  navy  is 
already  best  able  to  do  privateers'  work.  Thus  we  must  leave  the 
iron-clads  almost  out  of  the  question.  They  are  too  clumsy,  too 
unseaworthy,  too  costly,  and  therefore  too  few,  to  do  blockade 
duty,  to  cruise,  to  prey  upon  commerce,  to  search  for  and  seize 
contraband.  It  may  even  be  doubted  whether,  for  fighting  pur- 
poses^ naval  architecture  is  not  being  reduced  ad  absurdum.  For 
the  means  of  offence  the  ram,  the  torpedo,  the  projectile,  have , 
increased  so  much  faster  than  the  means  of  defence,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  danger  from  weather  on  one  another's  clumsiness,  that  the 
risk  and  cos^of  modem  naval  establishments  are  fast  growing  too 
great  for  most  States.  Leaving  the  iron-clads  aside,  as  compared 
with  other  nations,  we  are  a  formidable  naval  power.  The  civil 
war  proved  this.  With  but  few  ships  in  commission  at  the  outset, 
in  two  years  more  than  five  hundred  vessels-of-war  were  added  to 
our  navy.  The  capacity  of  the  country  thus  to  construct,  convert, 
and  man  ships-of-war,  was  found  to  be  very  great.  And  these 
hastily  armed  ships  were  used  for  blockading,  for  cruising,  for 
searching  out  and  seizing  contraband.  We  needed  no  privateers ; 
our  regular  navy  did  a  privateersman's  work. 

Our  navy  to-day,  in  armament,  ranks  third  among  nations.* 
Russia  has  more  ships  but  mounts  less  than  half  our  number  of 
guns.  France  and  England  alone  are  our  superiors.  And  the 
French  navy  is  more  than  half  made  up  of  transports,  dispatdi 
boats,  torpedo  boats  and  sailing  ships.  Taking  our  navy  on  its 
present  footing,  together  with  its  capacity  for  rapid  increase  with- 
out recourse  to  privateers,  can  any  one  doubt  that  it  is  second  to 
that  of  Great  Britain  alone  ?  at  least  for  the  purposes  I  have  men- 
tioned, for  the  objects  which  other  States  might  attain  through 
privateers  ? 

•  Almanach  de  Gotha  for  1879. 
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To  us,  then,  privateering  would  be  of  benefit  in  a  war  with 
Great  Britain  alone  ;  in  all  other  wars  it  would  help  our  opponents 
more  than  ourselves  because  we  should  have  more  to  lose.  Our 
shipping  would  suffer ;  our  fleet  be  withdrawn  from  its  offensive 
work ;  the  enemy's  power  to  harm  us  be  alone  increased  propor- 
tionately. But  if  we  become  belligerents,  the  chances  are  immensely 
in  favor  of  our  finding  an  enemy  in  some  other  State  than  Great 
Britain. 

Therefore,  from  a  belligerent  standpoint  alone,  the  general  right 
to  issue  letters  of  marque  would  injure  the  United  States  more 
than  it  would  benefit  them.  Privateering  is  the  resource  of  the 
weaker  party.     It  is  not  our  policy  to  retain  it. 

But  this  conclusion,  though  I  believe  it  to  be  sound,  is  not 
essential  to  our  main  argument.  We  can  concede  the  value  of 
the  practice,  though  value  to  us  it  has  little,  and  yet  find  an  over- 
whelming equivalent  for  its  abolition  in  the  second  and  third 
articles  of  the  Declaration.  We  need  but  glance  at  our  history,  at 
our  treaties,  at  our  geographical  position  and  our  political  relations 
to  see  that  our  policy  has  been,  and  I  think  will  be,  to  remain 
neutral  in  the  conflicts  of  foreign  powers.  Neutral  rights  are 
more  Important  to  us  by  far  than  belligerent  rights.  Since  the 
republic  was  founded  the  almost  constant  tendency  of  our  diplo- 
macy has  been  to  limit  the  rights  of  a  warring  State.  A  good 
example  of  this  is  the  Marcy  amendment,  which  would  have 
entirely  taken  away  a  belligerent's  right  to  capture  his  enemy's 
imiocent  property.  This  would  have  made  non-contraband  trade 
l)€tween  either  belligerent  and  neutrals,  whatever  the  nationality  of 
the  ship,  almost  as  free  as  in  time  of  peace. 

Now  the  second  and  third  articles  of  the  declaration  of  Paris 
were  an  immense  step  forward  in  favor  of  the  neutral.     They 
exempt   from  capture  the  neutral's  property  on  board  enemy's 
ships,  and  allow  him  notwithstanding,  what  he  most  wants,  to 
carry  in  safety  enemy's  property  on  his  own  ships.     The  carry- 
ing trade  of  both  belligerents  will  thus  naturally  seek  the  neutral's 
flag,  very  greatly  to  his  temporary,  perhaps  to  his  permanent, 
advantage.     Look  at  the  growth  of  our  shipping  tonnage  at  the 
beginning  of  the  century,  though  we  had  but  a  small  part  of  the 
privil^e  of  sheltering  enemy's  goods,  which  these  two  articles 
would  give  us.     When  our  neutral  rights  were  respected  there  was 
an  increase  of  forty,  fifty,  even  ninety  thousand  tons  in  a  single 
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year.  Or  more  recently,  the  growth  of  English  shipping  at  our 
expense  during  the  civil  war.  Since  Washington  sounded  the  key- 
note of  our  neutral  policy,  all  our  statesmen  have  recognized  its 
value,  its  necessity  to  us.  In  no  less  than  twenty-one  treaties,  up 
to  1856,  had  the  United  States  stipulated  for  this  same  second 
article,  sometimes  with,  generally  without,  the  corresponding 
formula,  ''enemy  ships  make  enemy  goods."  In  one  alone, 
with  England,  did  they  fail  to  change  the  war  right  of  capturing 
enemy's  goods  wherever  found.  Could  anything  show  the  neutral 
policy  of  our  government  and  the  accordance  of  this  rule  with  a 
neutral  policy  more  clearly  than  this  ?  Mr.  Marcy  himself  admit- 
ted this,  for,  as  I  have  said,  at  the  time  of  the  Declaration,  he 
was  trying  to  have  these  very  same  second  and  third  articles 
adopted  by  the  great  maritime  powers  by  treaty ;  was  trying  to 
secure  as  part  of  the  received  law  of  nations,  what  then  rested 
solely  upon  individual  agreement.  Is  it  not  strange,  then,  that 
because  these  powers  took  up  the  matter  in  their  own  way,  attach- 

■ 

ing  a  condition  which  really  made  the  Declaration  more  valuable  to 
us,  Marcy  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  it,  at  least  unless  they 
took  a  great  stride  farther.  He  would  have  the  whole  loaf  or 
none.  Was  it  not  the  height  of  folly  not  to  take  what  he  wanted 
because  he  could  not  get  aU  that  he  wanted  ? 

Now  what  do  we  expose  ourselves  to  in  consequence  of  Marcy's 
action  ?  If  Russia  and  England  should  go  to  war,  for  instance, 
what  are  our  rights  as  neutrals  interested  in  the  carrying  trade? 
We  are  not  parties  to  the  Declaration  of  Paris.  The  effect  of  that 
Declaration  was  to  be  common  to  its  signataries  only.  A  neutral 
party  to  it,  finding  that  innocent  enemy's  property  was  being  seized 
on  his  ships,  could  appeal  to  this  contract  and  get  redress.  But 
we,  having  gained  no  such  right  to  shelter  a  belligerent's  goods  on 
our  ships,  must  abide  by  the  rules  of  International  Law,  unmodified 
by  treaty.  Thus,  in  case  no  other  treaty  prevented,  and  in  fact  no 
treaty  does  prevent,  Russian  property  could  be  taken  by  English 
cruisers  out  of  our  ships.  Knowing  this,  Russian  merchants  would 
freight  their  goods  on  the  ships  of  some  other  nation,  say  Holland 
or  Sweden,  which  was  a  part}'  to  the  Declaration.  We  should  thus 
lose  the  legitimate  advantages  which  the  position  of  a  neutral 
carrier  gives  him  in  war.  We  should  not  be  on  a  par  with  other 
neutrals  in  the  inducements  which  we  could  offer,  to  attract 
belligerent  trade.     Or  if  England  and  France  were  at  war.     Since 
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France,  until  1856,  seized  neatral  goods  on  enemy's  ships,  and  no 
treaty  forbids  the  exercise  of  this  right  against  us,  all  our  goods  on 
English  ships,  in  other  words  a  very  large  share  of  all  American 
merchandise  afloat,  would  be  subject  to  her  belligerent  right  of 
capture.  We  should  run  the  risk  of  losing  every  bale  of  goods 
shipped  by  a  Cunard  steamer,  every  cargo  of  grain  in  a  British 
bottom.  At  the  same  time  Great  Britain  might  apply  her  theory 
of  capture,  so  that  our  ships  could  not  shelter  French  goods.  Thus 
goods  and  trade  alike  would  suffer.  We  should  be  bruised  between 
the  upper  and  the  nether  millstone.  And  any  relaxation  of  such 
harshness  would  be  a  matter  of  courtesy,  not  of  right.  One  might 
multiply  such  possibilities.  It  is  enough  to  show  that  the  inability 
to  claim  the  benefit  of  these  two  articles  may  greatly  injure  us ; 
that  the  policy  of  the  country  has  always  admitted  their  importance ;  * 
and  that  by  a  failure  to  unite  in  the  Declaration  we  cannot  share  in 
its  benefits.  More  than  this,  our  action  injures  even  those  States 
which  did  accede  to  the  Declaration,  as  well  as  ourselves.  For  a 
belligerent  cannot  safely  avail  himself  of  the  convenience  and  the 
competition  of  our  ships.  As  far  as  we  are  concerned,  his  rights 
under  the  article  '*  free  ships  make  flree  goods  "  are  denied  him. 

It  is  probable,  too,  that  the  refhsal  of  Mexico  and  Spain  to  jom 
in  the  Declaration,  is  to  be  explained  by  ours.  They  approved  of 
all  its  articles  except  the  first.  But  being  neighbors  of  ours  in 
Mexico  and  Cuba,  they  could  not  afford  to  give  up  privateering  if 
we  retained  it.  Almost  without  fail,  if  our  threat  of  resorting  to 
privateering  were  dropped,  their  accession  to  the  whole  Declaration 
would  follow ;  while  as  matters  stand,  in  any  quarrel  with  them  a 
swarm  of  privateers  may  be  sent  out  to  play  the  Alabama  with  the 
lemnant  of  our  conunerce. 

I  have  said  nothing,  it  will  be  noticed,  of  the  demoralizing 
influence  which  privateering  must,  by  its  very  nature,  have  upon 
those  who  follow  it.  On  moral  grounds,  as  well,  it  might  be  argued 
that  the  practice  is  not  expedient.  But  I  have  appealed  solely  jto 
the  self-interest  of  the  State.  I  have  tried  to  show  that  the 
surrender  of  the  right  to  issue  letters  of  marque  will  reaUy  benefit 
our  shipping  trade,  and  yet  that  in  return  for  such  surrender  we 
should  gain  privileges  as  neutral  carriers,  whose  value  can  hardly  be 
overestimated. 

It  may  be  said  that  already  Great  Britain  is  dissatisfied  with  her 
bargain,  and  is  trying  to  get  out  of  it.    It  is  true  that  the  question 
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of  withdrawing  fix>m  the  Declaration  of  Paris  has  twice  been  raised 
in  the  Hoose  of  Commons.  It  has  twice  been  defeated  by  a  yeiy 
large  majority.  A  Maritime  Rights  League  has  even  been  formed 
with  this  same  object  in  view.  This  proves  merely  that  a  few 
alarmists  are  making  themselves  heard,  fancying  that  they  see,  in 
the  growing  freedom  of  neutral  trade,  the  downfall  of  England's 
naval  power  and  political  importance.  They  deceive  themselves 
with  vain  hopes.  For  England,  the  abolition  of  privateering  is  a 
weightier  equivalent  for  the  free  goods  clause,  than  for  any  other 
State.  Nor  do  they  value  rightly  her  neutral,  as  compared  with 
her  belligerent  rights.  Her  neutral  power  to  shield  belligerent 
trade  did  more  for  her  during  our  Ci\'il  War,  than  her  belligerent 
rights  have  done  for  sixty  years  past.  But  however  England  may 
act,  overvaluing  her  belligerent  rights,  she  is  no  law  to  as.  We 
are  not  belligerents ;  we  are  neutrals,  and  therefore  need  the  rights 
granted  to  neutrals  by  the  Declaration  of  Paris. 

If  we  can  get  more,  that  too  will  be  welcome.  Let  me  not  be 
understood  as  objecting  to  the  Marcy  amendment  in  itself.  To 
secure  a  State  effectually  from  the  evils  of  privateering  it  is  neces- 
sary. For  of  late  years,  along  with  the  iron-clads,  there  have  been 
other  ships  commissioned,  light-armed,  fast-sailing,  like  the  Ala- 
bama ;  like  some  of  our  own  cruisers  during  the  Rebellion ;  like 
the  volunteer  navy  called  for  by  the  King  of  Prussia  in  1870. 
These,'  in  equipment  and  in  their  object,  privateers,  are  neverthe- 
less bought  and  officered  by  their  Government,  and  put  into  com- 
mission as  ships  of  war.  They  serve  all  the  purposes  of  privateers 
without  having  their  name.  This  may  fortify  our  conclusion  that 
we  can  safely  give  up  privateering.  Using  such  ships  as  these,  we 
can  plunder  just  as  effectively  as  with  privateers,  and  yet  be  well 
rewarded  for  not  employing  the  latter  by  increased  privileges  as 
neutral  carriers.  But  if  all  private  property  on  the  sea  be  exempt 
from  capture,  there  is  no  longer  a  reason  for  the  existence  of  these 
nondescripts. 

Perhaps  it  may  seem  at  first  thought  as  if  neutrals  would  lose 
rather  than  gain  by  the  Marcy  amendment.  Since  enemy's  trade 
could  go  on  safelj'  in  the  old  channels,  neutrals  would  not  get  hold 
of  it  in  war  time.  But,  I  think,  a  wider  view  will  assure  one  that 
it  is  worth  far  more  to  the  neutral  to  have  his  ordinarv  course  of 
trade  uninterrupted  by  war,  to  make  his  contracts  with  the  certainty 
of  theii'  continuance,  than  to  gain  temporarily  trade  which  ma}' 
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soon  desert  him  again,  and  throw  his  comDaerce  into  confhsion. 
The  Marcy  amendment  is  the  next  step  in  the  neutral  programme. 
Bat  the  time  for  it  does  not  seem  to  have  yet  come.  In  our  treaty 
with  Italy,  in  1871,  entire  freedom  of  innocent  belligerent  trade 
was  included.  Perhaps  other  treaties  may  follow.  That  does  not 
affect  our  main  theme.  Once  resting  upon  the  Declaration  of  Paris, 
we  are  in  better  position  to  take  the  next  stride.  It  is  exhausting 
to  take  two  long  steps  in  one. 

Let  me  recapitulate  for  a  moment.  The  question  is,  Do  the 
United  States  act  wisely  in  refusing  to  accede  to  the  Declaration  of 
Paris  ?    I  have  tried  to  show 

(1)  That  all  the  principles  of  that  Declaration  were  in  accord 
with  the  spirit  and  policy  of  our  Government. 

(2)  That  the  abolition  of  privateering  —  which  was  our  stum- 
bling block  —  is  really  more  of  a  benefit  to  us  than  an  injury. 

(3)  That  the  neutral  privileges  which  we  should  gain  in  return 
for  the  abolition  of  privateering  are  of  the  utmost  importance,  and 
that  without. them  we  cannot  compete  with  other  neutral  States  for 
belligerent  carrying  trade. 

(4)  That  although  nominally  giving  up  the  right  to  commission 
privateers,  getting  for  it  privileges  worth  infinitely  more,  we  can 
yet  practically  retain  any  advantage  which  privateering  may  have 
by  commissioning  war  ships  to  plunder. 

(5)  That  Spain  and  Mexico,  if  we  united  in  the  Declaration, 
would  probably  follow  our  example,  and  thus  its  rules  being  com- 
mon to  all  civilized  States  by  treaty,  would  be  incorporated  into  the 
law  of  nations. 

If  we  did  make  a  blunder  then,  in  1856,  let  ns  repair  it  without 
delay.  When  a  new  war  breaks  out  it  may  be  too  late.  Let  us 
not  repeat  the  fiasco  of  1861.  Let  us  not  permit  our  right  to  share 
in  this  possibility  of  great  good  remain  longer  in  doubt.  Every 
motive  urges  our  immediate  accession.  Interest  and  right  unite. 
Let  our  legislators  satisfy  themselves  that  it  is  our  interest,  that  it 
is  our  duty  to  take  this  step,  and  then  through  the  proper  diplo- 
matic channels  persuade  Spain  and  Mexico  to  go  with  us  pari  passu 
and  make  a  triple  Declaration  upon  the  altar  of  neutral  rights. 
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BECENT    CHANGES    IN    OUR    STATE    CONSTITUTIONS. 

SEAD  BT  FBOFE880R  8IMB09  B.  BALDWIN,  OB  TALE  COLLEOB. 

(September  11,  1879.) 

The  earlier  Constitations  of  oar  American  States  were  generally 
quite  similar  in  character.  Their  aim  was  to  express  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  civil  liberty  in  language  so  explicit  that  no 
public  officer  could  ever  pretend  to  misunderstand  them,  and  to 
distribute  all,  rather  than  to  withhold  any  of  the  powers  of 
government.  The  department  most  trusted  was  the  legislative, 
and  the  main  declarations  of  rights  were  meant  to  guard  against 
any  abuse  of  power  by  the  executive  and  the  judiciary.  Nor  may 
we  forget  that  civil  liberty  in  1776  did  not  mean  what  we  under- 
stand by  it  to-day.  The  prevailing  lines  of  thought  were  aristo- 
cratic. Few  denied  the  right  to  hold  men  in  slavery ;  fewer  still 
supposed  it  to  be  either  right  or  politic  that  every  American  citizen 
should  have  a  vote. 

The  civil  war  struck  slavery  out  of  American  government ;  and 
the  tendency,  which  had  been  strengthening  for  half  a  century,  to 
make  suffrage  universal,  was  forced  upon  the  country^  irresistibly, 
by  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  amendments  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  But  the  war  did  more.  It  created  a  new  order 
of  ideas  in  the  business  world.  The  thousand  new  activities  and 
enterprises  that  a  few  years  then  whirled  into  life ;  the  sudden  rise 
of  great  fortunes ;  the  necessary  concentration  of  vast  capitals, 
public  and  private ;  the  elevation  of  speculators  and  adventurers 
of  every  sort  to  the  command  of  millions  of  money,  massed 
together  in  the  service  of  corporations ;  and,  with  all,  that  kind 
of  dizzy  glare  and  false  coloring  by  which  social  ideas  are  always 
confhsed  and  distorted,  when  a  land  accustomed  to  laws  is  given 
over  to  the  rule  of  arms :  —  all  these  brought  new  men  and  new 
dangers  to  the  front.  Statutes  struggled  against  them  in  vain; 
and  the  people  soon  saw  that  nothing  less  than  changes  in  their 
civil  constitutions  could  meet  the  evil.  They  have  been  made, 
and  it  is  to  the  character  and  aim  of  these  that  I  ask  your 
attention  this  afternoon. 

During  the  last  fifteen  years  thirty-seven  new  Constitutions  have 
been  adopted  in  our  American  States ;  but  in  many  instances  more 
than  one  of  these  belong  to  the  same  State.     This  was  the  work  of 
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the  politics  of  the  war.  During  its  progress  some  of  the  seceding 
States,  when  wholly  or  partly  reoccupied  by  the  national  forces, 
formed  temporary  Constitutions  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the 
times.  On  the  restoration  of  peace  and  the  adoption  of  the 
reconstruction  policy,  which  forced  negro  suffrage  upon  the  South, 
other  frames  of  government  were  required  by  the  party  in  power, 
and  were  wrung  from  the  people  as  the  price  of  representation  in 
Congress.  But,  this  representation  once  obtained,  several  of 
these  States  felt  that  they  had  fettered  themselves  too  closely, 
and  copied  with  unnecessary  fidelity  their  Northern  models.  These, 
therefore,  have  abrogated  their  '' Reconstruction"  Constitutions, 
and  formed  others,  better  suited  to  their  tastes  —  perhaps  to  their 
institutions. 

In  this  way  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Geot^a,  and  Texas  have,  each, 
during  this  period,  lived  under  four  different  forms  of  government ; 
and  most  of  the  other  Southern  States,  under  three.  Each  of  these 
changing  Constitutions,  however,  has  naturally  had  a  considerable 
influence  in  shaping  its  successor.  North  Carolina,  for  instance, 
began  the  Preamble  to  her  Reconstruction  Constitution  of  1868 
thus: 

'*  We,  the  people  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  grateAil  to 
Almighty  God,  the  Sovereign  Ruler  of  nations,  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  American  Union,  and  the  existence  of  our  civil, 
political,  and  religious  liberties ;''  and  went  on  to  declare  ^'That 
this  State  shall  ever  remain  a  member  of  the  American  Union ; 
that  the  people  thereof  are  a  part  of  the  American  nation ;  that 
there  is  no  right  on  the  part  of  the  State  to  secede."  Three  years 
ago  (1876)  she  adopted  a  new  Constitution,  but  the  Preamble  and 
the  Declaration  of  Rights  follow  to  the  letter  the  language  which  I 
have  read,  dictated,  as  it  was,  under  circumstances  so  different. 

But  it  is  not  of  our  State  Constitutions,  in  their  inunediate  rela- 
tion to  the  war,  or  to  the  negro  race,  that  I  wish  to  speak.  I  would 
rather  occupy  the  hour  in  considering  those  social  forces,  which, 
detached  from  politics,  as  we  generally  use  that  term,  have  stamped 
themselves  of  late,  in  so  many  directions,  on  American  law. 

I  have  said  that,  in  our  earlier  history,  the  legislative  department 
was  that  in  which  the  people  put  most  trust.  It  was  of  the  people, 
that  our  Colonial  Assemblies  were  composed ;  though  their  Gov- 
ernors and  Judges  might  be  appointed  by  the  Crown,  or  raised  to 
office  and  kept  there  by  the  influence  of  wealth,  family,  or  educa- 
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tion  —  all  greater  powers  by  far  in  American  politics,  a  hundred 
years  ago,  than  now.  And  it  was  the  inroads  of  the  British  Min- 
istry upon  the  peculiar  privileges  of  these  Assemblies,  I  need  not 
say,  that  brought  about  the  Revolution. 

But  this  generous  trust,  reposed  by  our  early  Constitutions,  in 
the  State  legislatures,  was  abused.  The  watch  kept  over  them,  in 
colonial  days,  by  royal  Grovemors,  Boards  of  Trade,  and  proprietary 
interests,  was  withdrawn,  and  the  jealousy  which  overthrew  them, 
had  supplied  nothing  adequate  to  fill  their  place.  Reckless  mis- 
management of  the  public  finances,  particularly  in  the  West  and 
Southwest,  soon  followed  —  mismanagement  of  which  the  conse- 
quences were  often  not  developed  for  many  years.  State  Banks 
were  chartered,  and  their  bills  made  receivable  for  taxes.  State 
bonds  were  issued,  and  the  proceeds  sunk  in  public  works,  jielding 
no  return.  Special  privileges  were  granted  to  the  friends  of  the 
leaders  of  the  party  in  power:  trading  monopolies;  exemptions 
from  taxation  ;  power  to  corporate  organizations  to  contract  on  a 
mere  semblance  of  capital ;  statutes  designed  —  under  the  guise  of 
some  general  object  —  to  affect  a  particular  law  suit,  pending  in 
court.  Appointments  toi)ffice  became  more  and  more  engrossed 
by  the  legislature,  and  oflSces  themselves  were  needlessly  multiplied. 
Municipal  corporations  were  given  unnecessary  powers  of  expendi- 
ture, and  encouraged  to  lend  their  credit  to  canal  or  railroad  enter- 
prises, which  were  only  called  for  by  a  spirit  of  speculation.  It 
seemed  as  if  almost  any  legislation  had  only  to  be  asked,  to  be 
granted. 

A  day  of  reckoning  came.  The  disasters  culminating  in  the 
panic  of  1837  gave  a  shock  to  American  credit  abroad,  from  which 
it  has  never  yet  fhlly  recovered,  but  were  not  enough  to  wake  our 
own  people  to  a  sense  of  their  real  danger.  It  took  another  panic, 
twenty  years  later,  and,  more  than  this,  the  reaction  since  the  civil 
war,  to  show  us  where  that  danger  lay  —  that  it  was  in  the  very 
ark  of  the  covenant ;  that  those  we  had  most  trusted  were  to  be 
trusted  the  least. 

And  now  has  come  a  new  order  of  things.  In  the  constitutions 
and  constitutional  amendments  soberly  framed,  during  the  last 
decade,  we  see  a  wide  departure  from  the  theories  of  government 
so  long  and  so  unquestioningly  accepted  among  us.  The  powers 
of  the  Executive  are  enlarged ;  he  is  given  the  power  to  pardon 
crimes,  which  was  before  entrusted  to  the  s}'mpathies  of  a  mass- 
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meeting  (for  a  legislative  Oiissembly,  put  to  this  use,  deserves  no 
better  name) .     He  is  allowed  to  veto  one  or  more  items  in  an  appro- 
priation bill,  and  yet  allow  the  rest  to  become  a  law.     He  is  given 
the  appointing  power  as  to  important  offices,  and  is,  perhaps,  him- 
self elected  for  two  or  four  years  instead  of  one.     The  terms  of 
office  of  the  Judges  have  been  lengthened ;  their  jurisdiction  extend- 
ed, perhaps  to  pardons,  perhaps  to  claims  against  the  State,  or  to 
advising  as  to  the  validity  of  contemplated  legislation ;   and  any 
claim  of  judicial  power  by  the  legislature,  as,  for  instance,  over 
divorces,  or  contested  elections,  or  testamentary  succession,  cut  off. 
But  while  in  general  the  judiciary  has  been  strengthened,  there 
has  been  no  hesitation  in  checking  its  authority  wherever  it  seemed 
to  have  borne  too  hardly  on  the  liberty  of  the  individual.     Thus  a 
disposition  is  shown  to  limit  the  power  of  attachment  for  contempt ; 
and  Louisiana  (1879)  provides  in  favor  of  witnesses,  for  the  protec- 
tion of  '^  confidential  conmiunications  made  to  medical  men  by  their 
patients."     The  ancient  provision  in  our  original  Constitutions, 
that  justice  shall  be  administered  ^'  without  sale,  denial,  or  delay," 
has  been  found,  in  some  States,  to  need  a  practical  exposition  of 
its  meaning.     In  Georgia  (1877)  the  Supreme  Court  is  required  to 
dispose  of  every  case  by  the  second  term,  and  if  the  plaintiff  in 
error  be  not  prepared  for  argument  at  the  first  term  C  unless  pre- 
vented by  Providential  cause"),  the  judgment  below  is  to  stand 
affirmed.     California  (1879)  requires  from  her  judges  every  quar- 
ter, before  their  salaries  can  be  paid,  an  affidavit  that  no  case 
which  has  been  submitted  to  them  for  over  ninety  days  remains 
undecided. 

Inroads  upon  the  jury  S3'stem  have  commenced.  Colorado  (1876) 
gives  power  to  the  legislature  to  abolish  grand  juries  and  to  reduce 
the  panel,  in  civil  causes,  to  any  number  less  than  twelve.  Texas 
(1876)  diminishes  the  grand  jury  to  twelve,  of  which  nine  are  a 
quorum  ;  and  allows  nine  jurors  in  civil  causes,  and  in  prosecutions 
for  misdemeanors,  to  return  a  verdict.  California  (1879)  also 
allows  verdicts  of  nine  jurors  in  civil  causes.  Georgia  (1877) 
refuses  a  jury  trial  'Mn  all  civil  cases  founded  on  unconditional 
contracts  in  writing,  where  an  issuable  defence  is  not  filed,  under 
oath  or  afltenation ; "  requires  two  verdicts  from  different  juries,  on 
two  successive  trials,  as  the  condition  of  a  divorce ;  and  allows 
juries  of  five  in  the  minor  courts.  North  Carolina  (1876),  though 
repeating  her  declaration  of  a  hundred  years  before,  in  her  original 
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constitation,  that  '^  In  all  controversies  at  law  respecting  property, 
the  ancient  mode  of  trial  by  jury  is  one  of  the  best  securities  of 
the  rights  of  the  people,  and  ought  to  remain  sacred  and  inviola- 
ble," proceeds  to  declare  that  ^^The  distinctions  between  actions 
at  law  and  suits  in  equity,  and  the  forms  of  all  such  actions  and 
suits,  shall  be  abolished."  Precisely  how  the  light  of  trial  by  jury 
is  to  be  always  determined,  under  these  circumstances,  it  is  not 
easy  to  say,  and  will  become  less  so,  as  the  lapse  of  time  obscures 
the  recollection  of  the  formal  procedure,  under  the  ooomion  law. 
All  these  changes,  however,  are  clear  indications  of  greater  trust 
in  the  wisdom  and  discretion  of  the  judiciary. 

But  the  legislative  department  has  been  the  subject  of  universal 
attack.  The  great  design  of  most  that  has  been  done  by  us  in 
constitution-making  for  the  past  ten  or  twenty  years,  has  been  to 
reduce  the  field  of  statute  law,  and  withhold  from  it  eveiy  subject 
which  it  is  not  necessary  to  concede.  Special  legislation,  as  to  any 
matters  which  a  general  law  can  fairly  and  reasonably  cover,  is 
prohibited.  The  Pennsylvania  constitution  of  1873  may  be  taken 
as  a  type  of  most  of  the  newer  ones  in  this  regard.  It  specifies 
about  thirty  classes  of  subjects,  as  to  which  it  forbids  the  passage 
of  any  '^  local  or  special  law."  Among  them  we  find — ^regulating 
the  affairs  of  municipalities,  or  chartering  any  particular  one; 
changing  the  descent  of  property ;  r^ulating  judicial  proceedings ; 
remitting  penalties ;  exempting  from  taxation ;  r^ulating  labor ; 
or  chartering  private  corporations.  And  when  local  or  special  laws 
are  necessary,  the  parties  applying  for  them  must  give  public 
notice,  first,  to  all  adversely  interested. 

Another  provision  now  commonly  found  is,  that  '^no  senator 
or  representative  shall,  during  the  time  for  which  he  shall  have 
been  elected,  be  appointed  to  any  civil  office  under  this  common- 
wealth." This  strikes  at  the  root  of  what  few  can  have  failed 
to  observe  to  be  a  veiy  dangerous  kind  of  favoritism.  Where 
a  legislature  appoints  to  office,  it  seldom  fails  to  have  among 
its  own  members  applicants  for  every  place,  and  a  natural  feeling 
of  fellowship  speaks  powerfhlly  in  their  favor.  It  is  hard,  also, 
to'  deny  your  vote  to  a  man  whose  vote  you  may  want  for 
some  measure  the  next  day.  In  this  way,  where  the  l^slature 
appoints  the  judiciary,  men  from  among  its  own  members  will  often 
go  upon  the  bench,  who  would  never  have  been  thought  of  for  the 
position,  had  the}'  been  in  private  life.     Fourteen  States  originally 
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gave  the  appointment  of  the  judges  to  the  legislature.  All  but 
four  of  these  (Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  South  Carolina  and 
Virginia,)  have  become  satisfied  that  this  method  is  a  dangerous 
cue,  and  have  discarded  it ;  and  a  Constitutional  Amendment  to 
the  same  effect,  emanating  fh)m  the  State  Bar  Association  of 
Connecticut,  has  been  approved  by  its  General  Assembly,  and  is 
now  pending  for  ratification. 

Where  to  place  the  power  thus  taken  from  the  legislature,  has 
proved  one  of  the  most  puzzling  questions  in  American  politics ; 
but  the  general  drift  has  been  towards  popular  elections.  Twenty- 
four  States  now  follow  this  mode,  only  eleven  of  which  originally 
adopted  it.  Thirteen  States,  at  first,  gave  the  appointing  power 
to  the  Governor,  either  alone  or  with  the  concurrence  of  a  council 
or  other  advisory  body;  <nine  States,  only,  now  vest  it  in  this 
manner.  A  Constitutional  Amendment  proposed  by  the  New  York 
Legislature,  in  1873,  to  return  to  this  plan  —  the  original  mode  in 
that  State — was  defeated  by  a  popular  vote  of  nearly  three  to  one. 
The  feeling  seems  to  be  —  not  that  the  people  can  choose  more 
wisely  than  the  legislature,  but  that  they  will  choose  more  honestl3^ 
A  few  years  ago,  a  letter  was  incautiously  dropped  in  the  street,  in 
the  capital  of  a  New  England  State,  which  had  been  sent  by  one 
member  of  the  General  Assembly  to  another.  The  person  addressed 
was  an  active  friend  of  a  certain  candidate  for  judicial  honors,  and 
the  writer  was  desirous  of  the  place  of  Stfite  Prison  Director. 
Without  any  circumlocution,  he  wrote:  "K  you  will  support  me 
for  State  Prison  Director,  I  will  vote  for  your  man  for  Judge  of 
the  Superior  Court."  Such  bargains  ought  to  be,  not  merely 
disgraceftil,  but  impossible. 

It  is  easier  to  circumscribe  the  appointing  than  the  removing 
power.  An  amendment  to  the  New  Hampshire  Constitution, 
prohibiting  any  removal  from  ofiSce  for  political  reasons  only,  was 
sanctioned  by  the  legislature  but  defeated  before  the  people,  in 
1877,  receiving  a  little  less  than  the  two-thirds  vote  required  for  its 
ratification.  An  ingenious  attempt  to  wrest  from  the  legislature  a 
constitutional  right  of  appointment  to  oflQce  was  made  in  Nebraska, 
in  1875.  It  will  be  remembered  that  by  the  United  States  Consti- 
tution, Senators  must  be  chosen  by  the  legislatures  in  the  several 
States.  Nebraska,  when  framing  her  Constitution,  submitted  to 
the  people,  as  a  separate  Article,  a  proposition  that  a  law  might 
be  made  that,  at  the  State  election  next  preceding  the  expiration 
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of  the  tenn  of  any  United  States  Senator,  "  the  electors  may,  by 
ballot,  express  their  preference  for  some  person  for  the  office  of 
United  States  Senator."  Such  a  Tote  wonld,  of  coarse,  be  a 
nomination  which  no  party  could  venture  to  disr^ard. 

Changes  hare  been  found  necessaiy  in  the  mode  of  transacting 
legislatiTe  business.     The  right  to  call  for  the  yeas  and  nays  has 
been  extended.     In  Pennsylvania  they  can  be  demanded  by  any 
two  members  in  either  House.     Great  trouble  has  arisen  in  past 
years  from  the  passage  of  bills  which  have  been  so  altered  by 
insidious  amendments,  after  leaving  the  committee,  as  to  destroy 
their  original   purpose:  —  perhaps   to  accomplish   the   contrary, 
while  the  title  might  remain  unchanged,  and — like  false  colors, 
serve  only  to  mislead.     This  has  been  met  by  provisions  that  no 
biU  shall  be  so  altered,  on  its  passagCf  as  to  change  its  purpose ; 
nor  voted  upon  until  printed  as  amended ;   nor  unless  read,  at 
length,  three  times  on  as  many  different  days ;  and  that  the  vote 
on  every  amendment,  and  on  the  bill  itself,  must  be  taken  by  yeas , 
and  nays,  and  the  result  show  a  majority  of  all  the  members  of 
each  House,  present  and  absent,  in  its  favor ;  also  that  no  bill, 
except  general  appropriation  biUs,  shall   contain  more  than  one 
subject,  which  shall  be  clearly  expressed  in  its  title.     The  vote 
upon  every  measure  must,  of  courBe,  lai^ely  be  governed  by  the 
statements  of  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  or  other  member, 
having  it  in  chaige.^   But  it  seems  to  have  been  found  prudent  to 
trust  to  what  he  says,  no  more  than  is  necessary  to  secure  the 
prompt  transaction  of  business.     K  the  title  of  the  bill  truly 
describes  its  onlj'  purpose,  the  most  ignorant  member  maj-  at 
least  know  the  nature  of  the  subject  under  consideration ;   and, 
where  the  bill  is  one  of  amendment,  he  is  aided  by  another  of 
these    new    safeguards  —  that    so    much    of   the  old  law   as   is 
amended,   shall    be  printed  at  length,   as  it  will    read,   in    its 
amended  form.     The  most  dangerous  bills  are  generally  hurried 
through  at  the  close  of  the  session,  when  there  is  no  time  to  dis- 
cuss, or  even  to  examine  them.     To  meet  this  difficulty,  Arkansas 
provides  in  her  last  Constitution  (1874),  that  *•*•  no  new  bills  shall 
be  introduced  into  either  House  during  the  last  three  days  of  the 
session." 

Corruption  in  elections  has  become  almost  as  fkmiliar  in  some 
parts  of  our  country,  as  it  once  was  in  England.  It  was  formerly 
enough  for  the  members  of  the  legislature  to  swear  fidelity  to  the 
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Constitutions  of  the  State  and  the  United  States.  Now,  our  Con- 
stitutions  begin  to  exact  a  fhrther  oath  that  they  have  not  paid  or 
promised  anything  for  their  election,  and  that  they  will  not  directly 
or  indirectly  receive  anything  to  influence  or  recompense  their 
official  acts.  Violation  of  this  oath  is  perjury  —  that  is,  a  State 
prison  offence. 

Back  pay  and  extra  compensation  of  every  sort  are  generally 
forbidden.  State  aid  or  gratuities,  except  for  military  services  or 
pensions ;  loans  of  public  credit ;  municipal  subscriptions  or 
guarantees  to  private  enterprises  or  local  improvements;  grants 
to  religions  organizations  —  all  these  are  to  be  known  no  more. 

Great  Britain  has  found  it  necessary  to  guard  against  profuse 
expenditures,  and  grants  by  her  colonial  legislatures  by  measures 
yet  more  stringent.  In  the  Union  Act  creating  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  (1867)  it  is  provided  that,  '^  It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the 
House  of  Commons  to  adopt  or  pass  any  vote,  resolution, 
address  or  bill  for  the  appropriation  of  any  part  of  the  public 
revenue,  or  of  any  tax  or  impost,  to  any  purpose  that  has  not 
been  first  recommended  to  that  House  by  message  of  the  Governor 
General  at  the  same  session." 

The  Constitution  of  Louisiana  (1879),  now  pending  for  ratifica- 
tion, prohibits  the  contracting  of  any  State  indebtedness,  '*•  except 
for  the  purpose  of  repelling  invasion,  or  for  the  suppression  of 
insurrection." 

In  the  last  (and  sixth)  Georgia  Constitution  (1877)  '^  Lobbying 
is  declared  to  be  a  crime."  No  definition  of  the  offence  is 
attempted,  and  I  fear  that  none  was  necessary. 

Corporations  necessarily  form  the  greatest  subject  of  legislation, 
for  they  represent,  probably,  four-fifths  of  the  wealth  and  industry 
of  the  country,  apart  fi'om  lands  occupied  as  homesteads.  When 
the  first  State  Constitution  was  adopted  there  could  hardly  have 
been  fifty  monied  corporations  in  the  whole  country.  At  the 
present  time  there  must  be  nearer  fifty  thousand.  Their  general 
character  of  perpetuity,  and  the  limited  liability  of  their  stock- 
holders in  case  of  insolvency,  fit  them  well  for  the  demands  of 
American  life.  But  the  energy  and  persistence  with  which  they 
concentrate  power,  in  the  prosecution  of  new  enterprises,  are  no 
less  irresistible  when  directed  to  the  attainment  of  any  legislation, 
in  which  they  may  find  their  profit.  Their  directors  and  presidents 
fill  our  senates,  and  their  stockholders  and  employees  are  prominent 
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in  the  lower  honse.  Unless  the  Constitution  sets  np  some  barrier, 
there  are  few  favors  which  organizations,  so  powerfhl,^  can  seek  in 
vain.  But  almost  all  corporations  of  the  same  class,  or  business 
character,  can  be  conducted  under  the  same  rules.  Instead  of  a 
special  charter  for  every  railroad  —  three-fourths  of  which  must 
be  a  mere  repetition  of  provisions  found  in  every  other  —  we 
have  come  to  the  plan  of  general  railroad  laws,  under  which 
any  set  of  men,  with  the  necessary  capital  to  build  a  new  road, 
may  obtain  the  authority  to  go  forward  with  the  work.  The 
same  is  true  of  banks ;  of  insurance  companies ;  of  manufac- 
turing concerns.  Let  the  legislature  lay  down  a  few  general 
limitations,  as  to  the  amount  of  capital,  the  number  that  may  be 
organized  in  any  locality,  inspection  by  State  officials,  tax  returns, 
dbc,  and  a  hundred  corporations  may  organize  themselves,  wiHiout 
burdening  the  statute-books  with  useless  charters,  or  besieging 
the  State  house  with  requests  for  special  privileges  or  concessions. 

In  constituting  the  capital  of  these  associations,  watered  stocky 
and  stock  issued  for  gratuities,  or  otherwise  than  for  actual  value, 
are  made  void.  The  consolidation  of  rival  railroads  or  canals  is 
forbidden.     Railroad  rings  are  prohibited ;  so  are  free  passes. 

The  right  of  legislatures  to  prescribe  the  maximum  charges  for 
freight  and  passenger  rates,  on  railroads,  recently  afiSrmed  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  has  been  made  a  duty,  in 
several  of  the  States.  The  new  Constitution  of  California,  just 
adopted  (1879),  goes  a  step  farther,  in  prescribing  what  servants 
and  agents  corporations  may,  or  rather  may  not  employ.  The 
prohibition  against  their  use  of  Chinese  labor — though  designed  as 
an  attack  upon  the  employed,  rather  than  the  employer — would 
seem  to  be  defensible,  in  the  absence  of  any  treaty  obligations  to 
the  contrary,  on  the  same  grounds  as  the  Granger  railroad  laws. 
Corporations  are  mere  creatures  of  the  legislative  power,  with 
such  rights  and  franchises  only,  as  the  legislature  may  choose  to 
concede,  and  these — if  their  charters  are  drawn  in  the  usual  form — 
revocable  at  pleasure.  They  are  not  citizens  of  the  State,  or  of 
the  United  States,  so  far  as  respects  the  constitutional  guarantees 
of  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  of  either  government. 
We  have  long  been  familiar  with  laws  forbidding  the  employment 
of  children,  under  a  certain  age,  in  mills.  Why  not,  as  well,  extend 
the  exercise  of  the  police  or  regulative  powers  of  the  State  so  as 
to  exclude  laborers  of  a  certain  race  or  country  ?  Our  opinions 
as  to  the  policy  of  such  a  measure  can  be  no  test  of  its  validity. 
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The  Common  Law,  it  will  be  remembered,  allowed  no  compensa- 
tion to  be  recovered  from  one  who  had,  either  wilfully  or  negli- 
gently, been  the  cause  of  another's  death.     For  this  —  so  contrary 
to  the  dictates  of  common  sense,  and  to  the  maxims  of  most  other 
ci\ilized  and  uncivilized  nations  —  the  only  reason  to  be  given  was 
that  human  life  was  beyond  price,  and  could  not  be  measured  by 
money.     The  frequent  losses  of  life  by  railway  and  steamboat  acci- 
dents early  led  to  statutes,  both  in  England  and  America,  giving  a 
right  to  compensation,  in  favor  of  the  family  of  the  deceased.    The 
corporations  most  interested  could  not  prevent  the  passage  of  such 
Acts,  but  they  did  succeed,  generally,  in  limiting  the  right  of 
recovery  to  $5,000.     In  most  of  our  States,  therefore,  it  has  been 
cheaper  to  kill  a  man  outright,  than  merely  to  maim  him.     A  Massa- 
chusetts   physician,   whose   professional   prospects    were   ruined, 
by  a  railway  accident,  which  left  him  a  paralytic,  recently  recovered 
$39,000  damages  from  the  Eastern  Railroad.     Had  he  died  from 
the  shock,  I  presume  they  would  have  escaped  with  $5,000.     The 
new  Constitution  of  Pennsylvania  forbids  any  law  fixing  the  limit 
of  compensation,  in  actions  for  any  personal  injury. 

No  charters  have  been  more  abused  —  particularly  in  the  South- 
west— than  those  of  banks.  Texas,  in  her  Constitution  of  1876  — 
willing,  apparently,  to  leave  this  business  to  be  regulated  exclu- 
sively by  the  United  States —  provides  that  "No  corporate  body 
shall  hereafter  be  created,  renewed,  or  extended,  with  banking  or 
disGoanting  privileges."  New  Jersey,  a  year  before,  had  provided 
that  no  bank  charter  should  be  passed,  or  amended,  except  by  a 
Tote  of  three-fiths  of  all  the  members  elected,  in  each  house ;  and 
that  none  should  be  granted  for  more  than  twenty  years.  Two 
States,  which  have  suffered  much  from  failing  banks  [Missouri 
(1875)  and  Louisiana  (1879)],  have  made  it  a  crime  for  any  bank 
officer  to  receive  deposits  or  negotiate  loans,  with  knowledge  that 
the  institution  is  insolvent.  California  makes  stockholders  in  every 
corporation  liable  to  its  creditors,  to  an  amount  proportioned  to 
the  stock  owned  by  each,  and  gives  a  remedy  against  the  directors 
for  all  embezzlements  by  officers  or  agents  of  their  appointment. 

We  all  know  how  frequently  corporations  are  organized  to  do 
business  in  another  State ;  and  as  a  general  rule,  the  farther  they 
go  from  home,  the  less  capital  they  carry,  and  the  less  morality,  as 
well.  Most  of  the  mining  companies  in  Colorado  and  Nevada  are 
chartered  in  New  York  and  New  England.  Their  capital  is  a 
10 
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mining  right,  valued  at  a  million  or  two,  and  worth,  probably,  less 
than  nothing,  because  it  involves  quite  an  outlay  to  find  out  that  it 
is  worthless.  Such  a  corporation,  organized  in  New  York,  to  do 
business  in  Connecticut,  was  recently  wound  up  there,  by  bank- 
ruptcy proceedings.  It  had  a  capital  of  $250,000,  all  paid  in,  on 
paper;  but  when  the  truth  came  out,  it  appeared  that  an  irre- 
sponsible man  had  given  his  own  note  for  $500  for  a  license  to  dig 
for  barj'tes  on  a  certain  farm,  for  99  years,  subject  to  a  royalty  of 
so  much  a  ton  for  all  he  got  out,  and  that  the  stock  was  issued  to 
the  maker  of  the  note,  as  the  price  of  a  transfer  of  this  lease  or 
license,  the  corporation  assuming  the  payment  of  the  note,  upon 
itself,  and  selling  enough  of  its  own  stock,  to  outside  parties,  to 
meet  it.  As  such  corporations  cannot  be  sued,  ordinarily,  out  of 
the  State  which  charters  them,  our  new  Constitutions  provide  for 
suing  them  in  the  State  where  they  do  business. 

Most  of  our  Constitutions  have  referred  to  the  subject  of  taxation 
with  some  such  general  declaration,  only,  as  that  taxes  should  be 
equal  and  uniform.  California  is,  I  believe,  the  first  to  declare  in 
terms  that  all  propert}-  must  be  taxed,  and  to  attempt  to  describe 
in  detail,  the  items  of  which  propert}'  may  consist.  This  was  the 
cause  of  much  of  the  opposition  to  the  ratification  of  her  new  Con- 
stitution, but  I  fail  to  see  how  these  provisions  go  farther  than  the 
statutes,  on  this  subject,  under  which  man}"^  of  our  States  have 
been  governed  for  centuries.  It  ma}*  be  unwise  to  elevate  such  a 
rule  of  administration  —  disapproved  by  so  many  economists — 
be3'ond  the  reach  of  legislative  amendment  or  repeal,  but  it  is  not 
communism. 

In  one  respect  we  see  an  apparent  increase  of  legislative  power, 
or  dignit}'.  The  sessions  of  the  legislature  are  generally  made 
biennial,  thus  doubling  the  terms  of  office  of  its  members.  There 
are  but  ten  of  the  States  which  have  not  moved  in  this  direction. 
But  the  controlling  object  of  this  change,  is  to 'lessen  legislation, 
b}'  taking  away  half  its  opportunities.  Though  the  representatives 
are  elected  for  two  years,  they  are  paid  for  but  one  year's  work, 
and  are  not  likely  to  do  more,  at  their  own  expense. 

As  to  the  right  of  suffrage,  a  few  attempts  have  been  made, 
within  the  past  twenty  3'ears,  or  so,  to  create  restrictions  in  the  way 
of  education,  or  tax-pajing.  Penn83ivania,  Massachusetts,  Ten- 
nessee, and  Geoi-gia,  require  every  voter  to  be  a  tax-pa3'er.  A 
similar  measure  was  submitted  to  the  people  in  Maine  in  1878,  but 
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failed  of  adoption.  Rhode  Island  still  denies  suffrage  to  foreign- 
bom  citizens  of  the  United  States,  unless  they  own  real  estate  to 
the  value  of  $1M,  and  in  1871  reflised,  by  an  emphatic  vote,  to 
change  its  policy.  Massachusetts  denies  a  vote  to  those  who  can- 
not read  and  write :   Connecticut  to  those  who  cannot  read. 

Female  suffrage  in  school  elections,  coupled  with  the  right  to 
hold  office  on  school  boards,  was  authorized  in  Minnesota  in  1875. 
Pennsylvania  in  1873  made  women  eligible  to  any  office  of  control 
or  management  respecting  schools,  but  did  not  give  them  the  right 
to  vote.  Colorado,  in  1876,  authorized  the  submission  to  the 
people  for  their  ratification  of  a  law  conceding  to  women  the  right 
to  vote  (but  not  to  hold  office)  at  all  elections,  on  the  same  terms 
as  men.  The  law  was  accordingl}'  framed  in  1877,  but  was  rejected 
by  a  large  majority.  A  few  of  the  older  Constitutions  excluded 
Roman  Catholics  and  infidels  from  public  office.  New  Hampshire 
was  the  last  to  retain  this  religious  test,  and  abolished  it  in  1877. 

The  great  object  of  all  laws  and  Constitutions  is  to  guard  the 
weak  and  protect  minorities.  In  the  regulation  of  private  corpora- 
tions, several  of  the  more  recent  Constitutions  have  provided  that 
any  stockholder  may  cumulate  his  votes,  in  the  election  of  directors ; 
that  is,  if  he  has  ten  votes  to  give,  and  there  are  five  directors  to 
be  elected,  he  may  give  ten  to  each  of  five  candidates,  or  fifty  to 
one  candidate,  or  twenty-five  each  to  two  candidates. 

Illinois  has  extended  this  principle  to  her  State  elections  for  repre- 
sentatives in  the  legislature.  Every  district  sends  three,  and  every 
elector  may  cumulate  or  divide  his  three  votes,  at  his  pleasure.  In 
practical  operation,  this  scheme  is  charged  with  this  defect :  that 
the  best  men  get  the  fewest  votes,  because  every  one  thinks  that 
they  are  sure  of  a  majority,  without  his  aid  ;  while  the  more  igno- 
rant voter,  unfamiliar  with  processes  of  calculation,  is  likely  to  be, 
more  than  ever,  the  mere  tool  of  the  party  managers.  Its  friends, 
however,  claim,  [I  think,  with  reason,]  that,  on  the  whole,  it  results 
in  the  nomination  of  better  candidates,  as  well  as  in  a  fair  repre- 
sentation of  the  represented. 

The  old  way  was  to  give  the  legislature  almost  unlimited  power 
as  to  the  canvass  of  elections.  It  has  been  found,  however,  too 
partisan  a  body  for  the  task,  and  the  tendency  now  is  to  leave 
such  questions  to  the  Courts,  and  to  ensure  an  honest  investiga- 
tion there,  by  numbering  the  ballots,  and  placing  on  each  the 
name  of  the    man    who    casts  it.      This   is,   in   substance,   the 
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mode   adopted  by  the  provisional  EDglisb  election  bill  of  1872, 
which  is  to  continue  in  force  till  December  31,  1880. 

The  impress  of  Northern  sentiments  on  the  So#them  mind,  as  to 
matters  wholly  aside  from  politics,  or  sectional  differences,  we  find 
strongly  marked,  in  several  of  the  recent  Constitutions.  The  time 
is  not  far  distant,  when  the  custom  of  duelling  was  a  general  social 
law,  in  the  Southern  States.  But  in  every  one  of  them,  it  is  now 
restrained  by  a  Constitutional  provision^  Louisiana,  which,  so  late 
as  1864,  provided  in  her  Constitution  for  licenses  to  lottery  dealers 
and  gambling  houses,  now  (1879),  after  prohibiting  lotteries  subse- 
quently to  1895,  proceeds  to  say,  with  much  of  the  old  Puritanic 
commingling  of  the  notions  of  crimes  and  sins,  '^  Gambling  is 
declared  to  be  a  vice,  and  the  General  Assembly  may  enact  laws 
for  its  suppression."  Public  schools,  at  public  expense,  is  another 
Northern  and  New  England  institution,  which  has  planted  itself  in  all 
the  Southern  Constitutions,  since  the  war,  less  perhaps  as  a  measure 
of  expediency,  or  right,  than  of  necessity,  in  view  of  the  extension 
of  suffrage.  Georgia  (1877)  expressly  confines  her  common  school 
instruction  to  '^  the  elementary  branches  of  an  English  education 
only."  North  Carolina,  in  1876,  provided  that  a  law  might  be  made 
compelling  every  child  between  six  and  eighteen,  unless  otherwise 
educated,  to  go  to  a  public  school  for  at  least  sixteen  months. 
Similar  legislation  was  long  ago  obtained  in  some  of  the  Eastern 
States,  without  the  aid  of  any  Constitutional  provision. 

State  Universities  are  becoming  more  common.  Texas  (1876) 
provided  that  ^^  The  legislature  shall,  as  soon  as  practicable,  estab- 
lish, organize,  and  provide  for  the  maintenance,  support  and 
direction  of  a  University  of  the  first-class."  They  ^*  shall  also, 
when  deemed  practicable,  establish  and  provide  for  the  maintenance 
of  a  college  or  branch  University  for  the  instruction  of  the  colored 
youths  of  the  State."  Georgia  provides  for  State  aid  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Georgia,  and  also  to  some  one  college  or  University  for 
persons  of  color.  Louisiana  (1879)  directs  grants  to  her  State 
University'  to  the  extent  of  not  over  $10,000  a  year,  and  requires 
the  establishment  of  a  University  for  persons  of  color,  and  an 
annual  appropriation  of  not  less  than  $5,000  nor  over  $10,000,  for  its 
maintenance. 

We  see  in  our  recent  Constitutions  a  general  tendency  in  favor 
of  the  debtor  class.  In  many  of  them,  imprisonment  for  debt  is 
expressly   abolished,  except   under   circumstances  of  fraud.     In 
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many,  the  Tegislatare  is  enjoined  to  pass  '^  liberal"  homestead  and 
exemption  laws,  or  else  these  exemptions  are  expressly  defined 
and  granted.  So  far  as  such  provisions  take  away  the  remedy  of 
a  creditor  to  collect  pre-existing  debts,  the  Supreme  Court  has  told 
us  that  they  were  void ;  but  as  to  future  debts,  contracted  after 
their  adoption,  the  exemptions  are  effectual.  There  are  economists 
who  claim  that  society  should  afford  no  remedy  for  the  collection 
of  debts,  leaving  men  to  give  credit  at  their  own  risk.  In  this  way, 
it  is  argued,  trade  will  be  healthy  and  unforced ;  rogues  must  work, 
because  no  one  will  tmst  them  ;  prices  will  be  uniform,  because  the 
profit  need  include  no  margin  for  bad  debts ;  and  commercial 
panics  will  be  unknown.  The  exemption  laws  of  some  of  our 
Southern  and  Westers  States,  which  secure  to  an  insolvent  debtor 
his  farm  and  stock,  his  furniture  and  library,  free  from  any  claim 
of  creditors,  will  go  far  to  demonstrate  the  truth  or  falsity  of  these 
positions. 

Texas  has  given  unlimited  protection  to  every  wage-earner,  by 
the  provision  in  her  new  Constitution  of  1876,  that:  "  No  current 
wages  for  personal  service  shall  ever  be  subject  to  garnishment." 

Forbidding  taxation  by  municipalities,  or  even  by  the  State, 
beyond  a  certain  per  centum^  is  another  bulwark  for  debtors  which 
has  found  place  in  several  of  the  recent  constitutions.  Too  often 
it  is  but  an  indirect  way  of  commencing  or  enforcing  the  policy 
of  repudiation,  which  now  disgraces  the  records  of  so  many  of 
our  States.  The  latest  instance  is  perhaps  the  most  unblushing. 
Louisiana  in  1874,  by  a  Constitutional  Amendment,  sanctioning  a 
L^slative  Act,  refunded  her  debt,  by  a  compulsory  process,  into 
new  consolidated  seven  per  cent,  bonds,  for  sixty  per  cent,  of  the 
amount  of  the  old  ones  ;  and  declared  the  new  issue  to  be  a  valid 
contract  ^^  which  the  State  shall  by  no  means  and  in  no  wise  im- 
pair;" and  that  to  secure  the  levy  and  collection  of  the  taxes 
required  to  meet  the  interest  and  principal,  "  the  judicial  power 
shall  be  exercised,  when  necessary ; "  and  that  these  taxes  should 
be  annually  assessed  and  collected,  and  the  payments  made,  with- 
out any  further  legislative  appropriation.  But,  in  July,  1879,  the 
Constitutional  Convention  framed  an  ordinance,  which  is  now 
pending  for  the  approval  of  the  people,  declaring  —  as  if  the  State 
were  the  creditor  instead  of  the  debtor  —  that  the  interest  on  these 
sealed  bonds  shall  ^'  be  and  is  hereby  fixed  at  two  per  cent,  per 
annum  for  five  years  from  the  first  of  January,  1880 ;  three  per 
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cent.  x)er  annum  for  fifteen  years,  and  four  per  cent,  per  annum 
thereafter;"  and  *' that  the  coupons  of  said  consolidated  bonds, 
falling  due  on  the  first  day  of  January,  1880,  be  and  the  same  is 
hereby  remitted,  and  any  interest  tax  collected  to  meet  said 
coupons  is  hereby  transferred  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  State 
government."  If  this  ordinance  is  ratified,  the  State  tax  may  be 
six  mills  a  year ;  if »not  ratified,  it  can  never  exceed  five  mills.  It 
should  be  stated  that  fortv-one  members  of  the  convention  voted 
against  these  measures,  and  I  may  add  that  one  of  them,  who 
most  warm]}'  opposed  them,  is  an  active  member  of  this  asso- 
ciation. 

As  literary  productions,  many  of  the  recent  Constitutions  com- 
pare unfavorably  with  their  predecessors.  They  are  more  wordy, 
and  often  descend  into  what  seems  a  pettiness  of  detail :  some 
are  so  hastily  thrown  together  as  to  be  absolutely  slovenly.  In 
Louisiana,  for  instance  —  a  State  whose  jurists  have  always  been 
noted  for  the  elegance  of  their  taste  and  scholarship  —  we  find  an 
entire  Article  repeated  and  re-enacted,  word  for  word,  as  part  of  a 
later  one.  Occasionally  we  meet  a  Section  which  might  have  been 
suggested  by  the  Hon.  Elijah  Pogram,  as  when  North  Carolina 
solemnly  incorporates  into  her  Declaration  of  Rights,  the  assertion 
that  ^'A  frequent  recurrence  to  fundamental  principles  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  preserve  the  blessings  of  liberty."  Even  this,  how- 
ever, is  far  above  what  one  is  frequently  ashamed  to  see  in 
American  statutes.  The  Civil  Rights  Bill,  enacted  by  Congress 
in  1875,  for  instance,  conmiences  with  a  preamble,  declaring  that 
it  is  ^^  the  appropriate  object  of  legislation  to  enact  great,  funda- 
mental principles,  into  law  "  —  precisely  the  thing  which,  I  should 
rather  say,  is  the  last  object  of  legislative  enactment  in  a  free  gov- 
ernment, because  they  are,  of  themselves,  the  highest  law,  and  the 
veiy  touch-stones  by  which  we  test  the  validit}'  of  every  statute. 

Here  and  there,  but  rarely,  we  observe  the  hand  of  the  political 
theorist.  Thus  in  Alabama,  in  1867,  the  legislature  was  directed 
to  frame  "  a  penal  code,  founded  on  principles  of  reformation." 
But  in  her  Constitution  of  1875,  this  section  has  disappeared. 

It  is  a  redeeming  feature  of  our  American  Constitutions  that  they 
deal  so  little  in  theoretical  and  unsettled  questions  of  polity  or 
jurisprudence.  We  can  afford  to  experiment  in  our  statute  laws. 
K  faulty  in  operation,  they  are  easily  repealed  or  amended.  But 
our  Constitutions  should  present  onl}^  foundation  principles,  beyond 
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the  reach  of  ordinar}'  change.  Such  was  certainly  their  original 
scope  and  frame.  -The  many  recent  amendments  of  which  I  have 
spoken,  are  the  witness  of  a  new  epoch.  The  times  have  changed, 
and  Constitutions  have  changed  with  them.  But,  as  we  compare  the 
modifications  thus  introduced  in  our  plans  of  internal  government, 
with  those  of  the  other  great  powers  of  Christendom,  during  the  cen- 
tury, we  shall  not  find  ourselves  the  greatest  inngvators.  Rather  may 
we  take  an  honest  pride  in  observing  how  few  steps  we  have  found 
it  necessary  to  retrace,  and  how  the  good  sense  and  good  morals 
of  our  people,  have,  on  the  whole,  been  adequate  to  keep  in  check 
every  new  tendency  to  corruption  or  injustice. 


THE  POLICY  OF  PATENT  LAWS. 

READ  BT  FHEDEHIO   H.    BETTS,    KEW  TOBK   CITY. 

(Thursday,  September  11, 1879.) 

Freedom  of  trade,  in  so  far  as  regards  the  emplojinent  of  industry 
and  skill,  was  a  jealously  guarded  maxim  of  the  common  law  of 
England.  It  was  one  of  the  birthrights  of  an  Englishman  that  he 
should  not  be  restrained  ftom  working  at  any  lawful  trade,  or  using 
as  many  arts  and  mysteries  as  he  pleased.  [Coryton,  3  ;  Com.  Dig. 
Trade,  Vin.  Abr.  Trade.] 

The  jealousy  of  courts  of  law  of  all  agreements  in  restraint  of 
trade  is  well  known.  .  In  the  earliest  instance  where  such  a  bargain 
was  called  in  question,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Fifth,  a  dyer  was 
found  to  be  bound  in  a  penalty  of  £100  not  to  use  his  craft  for  a 
year.  Mr.  Justice  Hull  held  that  the  bond  was  void,  ^^  for  that  the 
condition  ran  contrary  to  the  common  law,"  and,  he  exclaimed  with 
an  oath,  and  in  an  outburst  of  loyal  indignation,  ^'  If  the  plaintifi* 
were  here  he  should  go  to  prison  till  he  had  paid  a  fine  to  the  king." 
[2  Henry  V.] 

Notwithstanding  this  underlying  spirit  of  freedom,  various  forms 
of  interference  were  developed  by  the  exigencies  of  afiairs.  Among 
these  were  ^^  the  numerous  and  urgent  statutes  passed  to  forbid  the 
enhancement  of  the  prices  of  necessary  commodities  "  by  forestall- 
ing purchasers,  and  the  frequent  grants  of  monopolies  by  royal 
charter.  Forestallers,  engrossers,  and  regrators  were  exclaimed 
against  as  ' '  the  manifest  oppressors  of  the  poor  and  decayers  of 
the  rich,  as  public  enemies,  cankers,  and  gnawing  worms  that  daily 
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waste  the  oommoDwealth "  [_PuUon  de  Pace  Regnis,  tit.  Oppres- 
sion] ;  and  the  laws  based  on  this  spirit  of  hostility  continued,  till  a 
late  period,  to  form  a  part  of  English  social  policy. 

The  grant  of  monopolies,  of  the  sole  dealing  in  known  commod- 
ities, or  the  sole  exercise  of  known  trades,  were  favors  for  which 
courtiers  could  afford  to  pay,  and  vast  sums  of  money  flowed  into 
the  royal  treasury  from  this  source.  The  system  of  monopolies 
was,  however,  an  admitted  infringement  of  the  rights  of  the  subject. 

"  Monopolies,"  says  Sir  Edward  Coke,  "  were  ever  without  law, 
but  never  without  friends."     [3  Inst.,  182.] 

The  concession  of  the  right  of  sole  selling  of  articles  in  common 
use  was  held  to  be  an  improper  exercise  of  the  royal  prerogative  in 
Peachies'  case  as  far  back  as  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  [3  Inst., 
181]  ;  and  privileges  of  exclusive  exercise  of  known  occupations, 
of  sole  rights  to  import  certain  merchandise,  by  corporations,  or  to 
trade  in  particular  articles,  or  from  particular  places,  were  early 
held  to  be  beyond  the  law.     [Roll.  Abr.  212  ;  Raym.,  489.] 

To  a  large  extent,  however,  the  power  of  the  Crown  to  regulate 
conmierce  and  manufactures  was  xecogmzed.  Even  in  the  14th 
century  it  was  laid  down  by  the  lawyers  as  not  inconsistent  with 
the  spirit  of  English  freedom,  that  '^  arts  and  sciences  which  are 
for  the  public  good  are  greatly  favored  by  the  law ;  and  the  king, 
as  chief  guardian  of  the  common  weal,  has  power  and  authority  by 
his  prerogative  to  grant  many  privileges  for  the  sake  of  the  pubhc 
good,  although  prima  facie  they  appear  to  be  clearly  against  com- 
mon right."  [4  Ed.  in.,  f.  17.]  On  this  ground  it  was  that  the 
practice  of  the  grant  of  patents  for  new  inventions  was  originated, 
perhaps  in  the  time  of  Edward  III.  The  reign  of  that  prince,  who 
has  been  aptly  styled  the  father  of  English  commerce,  was  that, 
says  Hallam,  when  the  occupations  of  merchants  and  artificers 
became  honorable,  and  many  statutes  were  passed  for  the  encour- 
agement of  manufactures.  [Hallam's  Constitutional  Hist.,  476.] 
The  basis  of  the  grant  of  patents  for  new  inventions  is  readily 
understood.  Lord  Coke  clearly  stated  it  in  the  celebrated  case  of 
monopolies  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  [Darcy  t;.  AUen,  Noy., 
R.,  182.] 

"When,"  says  he,  "any  man  by  his  own  charge,  or  industiy, 
or  by  his  own  wit  or  invention  doth  bring  any  new  trade  into  the 
realm,  or  any  engine  tending  to  the  furtherance  of  trades  never 
before  used,  and  that  for  the  good  of  the  realm,  in  such  cases  the 
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king  may  grant  him  a  monopoly  patent  for  some  reasonable  time, 
until  the  subjects  may  learn  the  same«  in  consideration  of  the  good 
he  doth  bring  to  the  commonwealth,  otherwise  not." 

In  early  times  it  was  the  custom  to  petition  the  king  for  the  grant 
of  the  sole  right  of  using  new  discoveries.  This  mode  of  compen- 
sation was  not  then  a  matter  of  right,  but  of  grace  or  favor.  The 
king,  theory  supposed,  judged  of  the  value  of  the  invention  and  of 
its  probable  benefit  to  the  realm,  and  either  refused  an  exclusive 
privilege  of  working  it,  or  granted  it,  if  such  favor  was  deemed 
expedient  for  the  good  of  the  commonwealth,  or  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  inventor.  This  discretion  in  granting  or  withholding 
patents  was  exercised  in  some  notable  instances.  Lee  invented 
the  stocking  frame  in  1589.  Elizabeth  and  James  the  First  both 
refused  him  a  patent.  He  accordingly  carried  it  to  France,  obtained 
there  a  grant  of  privilege,  and  set  up  his  frames.  It  was  not  until 
80  or  40  years  subsequently  that  they  were  brought  back  to  England 
by  an  apprentice.  The  statute  of  21  James  the  First,  familiarly 
known  as  the  statute  of  ''  monopolies,"  defined  the  roj'al  preroga- 
tive, and  has  been  deemed  to  have  insured  to  the  inventor  a  legal 
right  to  a  patent.  Previous  to  its  passage,  as  we  all  know,  the 
abuse  of  the  grant  of  monopoly  privileges  over  known  articles  of 
trade  had  been  a  crying  one.  It  had  met  with  earnest  resistance 
in  the  Parliaments  of  Elizabeth  and  James  the  First,  but  humble 
petitions  had  failed  to  effect  a  reform,  and  a  statute  became  neces- 
sary. The  statute  of  James  in  vehement  terms  declared  void  all 
monopolies,  but,  by  its  provisos,  saved  the  grant  of  letters  patent 
to  the  true  inventor,  within  the  realm,  of  any  manner  of  new  manu- 
facture. 

Since  the  passage  of  that  bill  the  grant  of  patents  has  been  sub- 
stantially regarded  as  a  matter  of  right.  The  form  of  the  grant  in 
England  has  been  retained,  which  implies  a  favor  from  the  Crown, 
but  in  practice,  when  the  conditions  prescribed  by  the  statute  exist, 
the  great  seal  may  not  be  refused.  The  grant  is  e  mero  motu  iu 
form,  but  ex  debito  justitioe  in  fact.     [Coryton,  41.] 

Lord  Eldon  enforced  the  principle,  easily  traceable  in  the  very 
origin  of  the  practice,  that  patents  are  to  be  considered  a  bargain 
between  the  inventor  and  the  public.  The  inventor,  on  his  side, 
contracting  to  contribute  a  new  item  to  the  stock  of  knowledge  of 
practical  utility  for  purposes  of  trade  ;  and  the  public,  in  consider- 
ation of  such  communication,  affording  to  the  Inventor  the  means 
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of  retaining  the  exclusive  use  of  his  invention  for  a  limited  period. 

The  existing  mutual  consideration  clearly  distinguishes  these 
grants  from  cases  of  the  obnoxious  monopolists.  In  the  one,  a 
benefit  is  supposed  to  be  imparted  to  the  public  in  return  for  the 
measure  of  protection  afforded ;  in  the  other,  the  subjection  of 
articles  of  common  use  to  the  control  of  favorites  resulted  in  nothing 
but  loss  to  the  people. 

The  example  of  England  in  establishing  a  S3^stem  of  grants  of 
patents  for  new  inventions  has  been  followed  in  more  recent  times 
in  nearly  all  civilized  countries.  It  was  recognized  among  us 
during  the  colonial  period.  A  decree  of  the  General  Court  of  the 
Colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  promulgated  in  1641,  prohibited 
monopolies,  except  '^of  such  new  inventions  as  are  profitable  to 
the  country,  and  that  for  a  short  time."  [Charter  of  Col.  and 
Prov.  of  Mass.  Bay,  1814,  p.  170.]  The  other  colonies  occasipn- 
ally  exercised  the  power;  and  in  1789  the  Federal  Constitution 
empowered  Congress  to  "promote  the  progress  of  science  and  the 
useful  arts  by  securing,  for  limited  times,  to  authors  and  inventors 
the  exclusive  right  to  their  respective  writings  and  discoveries." 

Our  first  general  patent  law  was  passed  in  1 790 ;  France  followed 
in  1791;  Prussia  in  1815;  Austria  in  1820;  Bavaria  in  1825; 
Russia  in  1833 ;  and  subsequently  all  the  other  European  states, 
with  the  exception  of  Switzerland. 

This  system  is,  however,  now  arraigned  as  false  in  principle  and 
detrimental  to  trade,  as  promotive  of  waste  of  time  and  talents, 
and  as  affording  rare  opportunities  for  oppression.  It  is  to  the 
consideration  of  these  chaises  that  the  inquirer  into  the  policy  of 
the  patent  laws  must  turn  his  attention. 

It  is,  then,  by  the  opponents  of  patent  laws  broadly  urged  that 
there  should  be  no  exclusive  property  in  intellectual  products ;  that 
achievements  of  the  mind  are  intended  for  dissemination,  and  ought 
not  to  be  controlled  by  individuals,  and^  that  occupancy,  the  basis 
of  all  rights  of  property,  cannot  be  properl}-  predicated  of  the 
operations  of  the  intellect.  These  objections  have  been  ui^ed  both 
against  property  in  copj'right  and  that  of  patents,  though  it  is  con- 
ceded that  in  some  respects  the  two  species  stand  upon  different 
grounds.  Objectors  of  this  class  decline  to  entertain  the  notion 
that  a  man  can  have  an}'  just  claim  to  the  exclusive  use  of  that 
which  his  mind  creates,  or  that  the  results  of  intellectual  produc- 
tion arc  to  be  held,  as  claimed  by  the  friends  of  inventors,  b}'  any 
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higher  title  than  that  of  land  or  other  visible  property.  These 
views  were  ably  urged  in  the  British  Parliament  in  1868  by  Mr. 
Macfie,  Sir  Roundell  Palmer,  and  Lord  Stanley,  in  the  discussion 
upon  the  abolition  of  patents. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  these  theoretical  objections  are  two  in  num- 
ber :  First,  that  as  matter  of  public  right  there  should  be  no  prop- 
erty in  ideas ;  and,  second,  that  even  conceding  the  abstract 
justice  of  such  proprietorship,  an  invention  is  not  property  of  such 
a  nature  as  to  admit  of  occupancy.  In  support  of  the  first  objec- 
tion it  is  urged  that  "  to  so  interfere  with  the  communication  and 
enjoyment  of  knowledge  or  ideas  by  limiting  the  power  or  right  to 
apply  inventions  to  use  is  to  withhold  that  which  one  man,  without 
loss  to  himself,  may  benefit  his  fellows ;  that  the  order  of  nature 
and  the  promptings  of  philanthropy  are  favorable  to  the  communi- 
cation of  inventions  and  their  free  use." 

This  objection  has  a  flavor  of  freedom  and  advanced  thought 
which  attracts  some  minds,  but  it  has  really  very  little  practical 
application  to  the  present  discussion.*   Patent  laws  do  not  proceed 
upon  the  theory  either  of  protecting  or  conferring  property  in  mere 
ideas.     It  is  only  the  practical  embodiment  of  ideas  in  some  def- 
inite and  determinable  shape  which  can  properly  be  made  the  sub- 
ject of  a  patent.     The  discoverer  of  a  new  principle,  or  of  a  law 
of  nature,  however  useful,  has  never  been  considered  as  entitled  to 
patent  protection ;  but  he  who  applies  a  discovery,  in  some  ascer- 
tained and  prescribed  manner,  to  the  improvement  of  trade,  is,  by 
patent  laws,  vested  with  Ihe  control  over  his  special  application  for 
a  limited  period.     This  distinction  was  carefully  pointed  out  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  in  O'liielly  v.  Morye  [15  Hov- 
62].     In  that  case,  which  involved  the  invention  of  the  electric 
telegraph,  Chief  Justice  Taney  said:  '^Whoever  discovers  that  a 
certain  useful  result  will  be  produced  in  any  art,  machine,  manu- 
facture, or  composition  of  matter  by  the  use  of  certain  means^  is 
entitled  to  a  patent  for  it,  provided  he  specifies  the  means  he  uses 
in  a  manner  so  full  and  exact  that  any  one  skilled  in  the  science  to 
which  it  appertains  can,  by  using  the  means  he  specifies,  without 
any  addition  to  or  subscription  from  them,  produce  precisely-  the 
result  he  describes ;  and  if  this  cannot  be  done  by  the  means  he 
describes,  the  patent  is  void  ;  and  if  it  can  be  done,  then  the  patent 
confers  upon  him  the  exclusive  right  to  use  the  means  he  specifies 
to  produce  the  result  or  effect  he  describes,  and  nothing  more  ;  and 
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it  mak*?«  do  differeDoe  in  tliis  respect  whether  tbe  efleet  is  prodaoed 
bv  ciiemical  agenc-r  or  com bi nation,  or  hy  the  JL]:^*licmtioii  of  disoov- 
eriee  or  principles  in  natural  f»bilosc>f rhv  knowB  or  nnkDOwn  before 
bis  iijveLtion.  or  br  maebinefy  acting  together  upon  medianical 
principles.  In  either  case  he  mast  descrilie  the  manner  and  process 
as  aiiove  mentioned,  and  the  end  it  ac*complishes ;  and  any  one 
ma  J  lawfaUr  aooomplish  the  same  end  without  infringing  the 
patent,  if  he  uses  means  sul^stantially  diiferent  fix>m  those  de- 
fecri^^ed."  The  same  distinction  l>etwecn  mere  ideas  and  their 
practical  emlxKliment  has  been  stated  in  numeroas  other  cases,  and 
refe rencse  maj  be  speciallj  made  to  the  opinion  of  the  Court  in 
Mortem  r.  The  Eye  and  Ear  Infinnaiy  [o  Blat4^.  116],  which 
involved  the  celebrated  disoovenr  of  the  use  of  eth^*  to  alleviate 
pain  during  surgical  operations. 

Notwithstanding  the  attractive  position  of  those  advocates  who 
urge  the  inherent  principle  of  freedom  of  ideas,  a  practical  consid- 
eration of  the  feelings  of  men  leads  to  the  conviction  that  we  all 
recognize  a  species  of  natural  property  in  the  expression  of  ideas, 
and  some  inherent  and  natural  lig^t  to  prevent-,  in  some  measure, 
the  use  of  our  ideas  by  others,  and  this  quite  apart  from  any  enact- 
ment sudi  as  a  patent  law.  Thus,  the  public  lecturer  or  teacher, 
though  protected  by  no  patent  or  copyright,  resents  the  repetition 
of  his  lecture  by  another.  The  artist  with  similar  feeling  holds 
that  the  expression  of  his  art  idea  should  not  be  appropriated,  with- 
out bis  permission,  in  the  same  or  substantially  the  same  form.  A 
picture  by  an  old  master  in  a  public  galleiy  may  be  copied,  because 
there  is  no  one  whose  right  of  property  is  invaded  by  so  doing, 
and  because  the  exhibition  of  such  a  picture,  and  in  such  a  place, 
has  exf^ressly  divested  it  of  that  private  character  which  we  all  feel 
would  otherwise  forbid  its  imitation.  The  common  stigma  which 
attaches  to  all  plagiarism,  whether  it  be  in  literature,  art,  or  even 
in  conversation,  attests  the  prevailing  sense  of  the  right  of  an 
originator  of  ideas  of  any  kind  to  some  form,  at  least,  of  exclusive- 
ness  in  their  use. 

If  we  analyze  these  innate  recognitions  of  right,  it  will  be  found 
that  mankind  hold  it  to  be  just  that  no  man  should  use  the  ideas  of 
another,  in  the  mode  contemplated  by  the  originator  for  his  own 
use,  without  giving  to  him  that  kind  of  return  which  was  the  motive 
of  origination.  Thus,  a  primary  motive  in  all  literary  and  artistic 
production  is  reputation.     Hence,  he  who  uses  the  ideas  of  another 
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in  literature  or  art,  without  giving  credit  to  their  true  author,  is  felt 
to  have  infHnged  his  right.  But  if  the  expressions  be  used  simply 
by  way  of  quotation,  no  right  is  impaired.  If  the  production  of 
an  instructor  or  lecturer  be  repeated  from  memory,  privately,  no 
blame  attaches ;  but  if  another  attempts  to  supplant  him  before 
the  public  by  reproducing  his  lecture,  he  has  done  wrong.  The 
same  principle  and  the  same  recognition  of  right  is  to  be  observed 
in  the  application  of  ideas  to  the  purposes  of  trade.  The  case  of 
trade  marks  is  analogous.  A  man  who  originates  some  arbitrary 
name  or  design  to  indicate  an  article  in  w^hich  he  trades,  by  virtue 
of  his  application  of  that  idea  to  that  particular  purpose,  acquires, 
by  universal  assent,  by  the  mere  adoption  and  use,  an  exclusive 
right  to  the  special  use  of  the  mark,  name  or  brand,  and  all  others 
are  prevented  from  making  the  same  application  of  the  same  idea ; 
and  this,  not  wholly  on  the  ground  of  deception  of  the  public  — 
although  that  is  an  element — but  on  the  basis  of  the  right  of  an 
individual,  by  virtue  of  conception  and  adoption,  to  acquire  a  pro- 
prietarj-  interest  in  the  -mark. 

I  say  that  this  recognized  rule  of  trade  is  not  primarily  based 
upon  the  idea  of  any  harm  to  the  public  or  deception  of  the  public, 
for  the  infringement  of  a  trade  mark  is  equally  prohibited,  whether 
the  public  are  in  fact  deceived  or  not,  or  whether  the  goods  of  the 
imitator  be  better  or  worse  than  those  of  the  trade  mark  owner. 
[Browne  on  Trade  Marks,  Sees.  393,  496,  565 ;  Coats  v.  Hol- 
brook,  2  Sandf.,  Chancer^'',  586.]  The  trade  mark  owner,  in  this 
case,  has  added  nothing  of  value  to  his  product  by  his  slight  exer- 
cise of  ingenuity  in  devising  for  it  a  suitable  mark  ;  3'et  it  is  con- 
ceded that  because  he  has  adopted  it,  and  so  distinguished  the 
goods  manufactured  as  his  own,  another  may  not  imitate  the 
mark. 

These  illustrations  prove  that  men  do  recognise  the  justice  of  the 
control  by  individuals  of  the  applications  and  expressions  of 
ideas ;  and  it  is  believed  that  this  recognition  is  in  accordance 
with  all  the  principles  upon  which  the  idea  of  property  is 
founded. 

If  we  apply  the  same  principles  to  the  inquiry  in  regard  to  the 
right  of  property  in  inventions,  it  will  be  seen  that  here,  too,  it  is 
consonant  with  the  principle  of  natural  justice  that  he  who  invents 
Bomething  for  the  improvement  of  trade  should  be  protected  in  his 
invention  in  such  manner  that  he  will  receive  from  it  the  kind  of 
return  that  was  the  motive  of  his  invention. 
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It  cannot  be  doubted  bot  that  pecuniary  return  is  the  motive  of 
the  great  mass  of  inventions. 

There  are  some  notable  exceptions,  but  in  general  it  is  true  that 
few  really  practical  and  valuable  inventions  are  the  work  of  the 
mere  scientific  inquirer.  Most  are  the  product  of  the  exigencies  of 
business,  and  of  the  brains  of  men  whose  hands  are  engaged  in  the 
work  to  which  the  inventions  relate.  Mr.  Webster,  the  author  of 
the  well  known  work  on  patents,  a  man  of  large  experience,  I 
believe,  in  practical  questions  connected  with  inventions,  testified 
before  the  British  Royal  Commission  in  1865  :  "  The  number  of 
inventions  brought  out  by  really  scientific  people  I  believe  to  be 
very  few,  and  for  this  reason  —  purely  scientific  people  want  prac- 
tical knowledge  to  enable  them  to  carry  out  their  own  ideas.  The 
mass  of  inventions,  I  have  no  doubt,  are  made  by  workmen  or 
persons  of  skill  or  science  engaged  in  actual  manufacture." 

This,  I.  think,  is  in  accordance  with  the  experience  of  most 
persons  familiar  with  the  production  of  inventions ;  and  such  being 
the  class  of  persons  who  are  usually  inventors,  it  follows,  as  few 
will  be  disposed  to  doubt,  that  hope  of  advantages  in  trade,  or  to 
say  it  shortly,  ^^  money,"  and  not  the  interests  of  mankind  in 
general,  is  the  incentive  which  creates  inventions.  K  this  be  the 
motive  of  production,  natural  feeling  justifies  the  expectation  of 
pecuniary  compensation  for  what  has  been  invented.  And  here  we 
may  say,  in  passing,  that  the  logical  result  of  this  feeling  of  justice 
to  an  inventor  is  best  satisfied,  not  by  a  system  of  State  rewards, 
which  have  never  been  found  practical,  but  by  vesting  in  him  the 
exclusive  control  for  a  period  of  the  embodiment  of  his  ideas.  For 
as  all  trade  consists  in  the  multiplication  and  exchange  of  commod- 
ities, so  he  who  has  produced  a  new  or  improved  commodity  is 
best  and  most  logicall}'  recompensed  by  protection  in  the  exclusive 
multiplication  and  exchange  of  that  to  which  he  has  given  value. 

"A  patent  is  an  instance,"  says  Bentham,  "  of  a  reward  peculiarl}" 
adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  service,  and  adapts  itself  with  the 
utmost  nicet}'  to  those  rules  of  proportion  to  which  it  is  most  diflS- 
cult  for  rewards  artificially  instituted  by  the  legislature  to  conform. 
If  confined,  as  it  ought  to  be,  to  the  precise  point  in  which  the 
originality-  of  the  invention  consists,  it  is  conferred  with  the  least 
possible  waste  of  expense." 

This  view,  which  affirms  it  to  be  just  that  men  should  be  paid  for 
their  ideas  in  a  manuer  corresponding  to  the  motive  of  originating 
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them,  disposes  of  some  of  the  most  forcible  abstract  positions  of 
the  opponents  of  patent  systems.  Thus,  Monsieur  Benard,  editor 
of  the  Journal  des  Economiates,  in  an  able  article  published  in  Julj^, 
1868,  in  commenting  on  property  in  inventions,  and  discussing  the 
subject  from  the  standpoint  of  the  imagined  origin  of  ideas  of  prop- 
erty among  savage  men,  says : 

"  The  first  man  who  constructed  a  hut,  a  piece  of  ftirniture,  or  a 
cloak,  was  perfectly  right  in  defending  his  claim  to  the  tangible 
possession  against  any  who  would  deprive  him  of  it.  But  if  this 
first  man,  not  content  with  claiming  his  hut,  had  pretended  that 
the  idea  of  building  it  belonged  exclusively  to  him,  and  that  conse- 
quently no  other  human  being  had  a  right  to  build  a  similar  one, 
the  neighbors  would  have  revolted  against  so  monstrous  a  pre- 
tension, and  would  never  have  allowed  so  mischievous  an  extension 
of  the  right  which  he  had  in  the  product  of  his  labor." 

But  this  illustration  fails  because  it  leaves  out  of  view  tiie  circum- 
stances and  motives  which  form  the  basis  of  inventions  in  the  useful 
arts.  The  first  savage  who  made  a  hut  or  a  cloak  did  not  do  so 
with  any  view  of  receiving  for  it  a  pecuniary  reward  in  trade.  His 
motive  was  self-protection,  and  he  naturally  saw  no  interference 
with  any  rights  of  his,  when  his  neighbor  protected  himself,  like- 
vise,  from  the  storm  or  cold.  But  the  notion  of  property  in  the 
embodiment  of  ideas,  as  such,  is  one  which  arises  only  in  advanced 
states  of  society',  when  the  arts  and  trade  develop,  and  when  the 
value  of  such  ideas  can  be  estimated  and  appreciated.  And  it  is 
clear  that  when  the  motive  for  the  origination  of  such  ideas  is  the 
advantage  to  be  derived  by  trading,  in  and  by  them,  that  the 
neighbors  of  the  more  civilized  constructor  will  not  be  unwilling  to 
recognize  some  proprietary  right  in  the  products  of  his  ingenuity. 

"  The  reasons  for  recognizing  the  rights  of  inventors  rest,"  said 
the  English  Society  of  Aits,  in  1851,  "  on  much  higher  grounds 
than  the  encouragement  of  invention  itself.  The}-  are  precisely 
those  which  induce  men  to  adopt  civilized  rather  than  savage  life." 

If  we  have  now  shown  that  propeii;}'  in  the  material  embodiment 
of  ideas  is  not  inconsistent  with  natural  justice,  we  pass  to  the 
second  objection  of  a  general  nature,  to  wit,  that  inventions  do  not 
admit  of  being  appropriated  as  property,  because  they  are  of  a 
nature  too  intangible  to  be  the  subject  of  occupancy. 

This  objection  has  been  necessaril}'  in  part  answered  in  treating 
the  former  one. 
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We  have  shown  that  in-ventions  are  not  mere  abstract  ideas; 
it  is  only  when  such  ideas  have  passed  down  out  of  the  region  of  spec- 

• 

ulation  and  been  embodied  in  some  tangible  and  recognizable  shape 
that  the  law  can  or  does  afford  its  protection.  Undoubted  difficul- 
ties exist,  and  they  are  often  grave  ones,  in  determining  the  exact 
limits  of  an  invention.  The  inventor  is  entitled  to  his  original 
conception  in  the  form  and  mode  in  which  he  has  tangibly  and 
practically  expressed  it,  and  in  all  other  forms  which  are  substan- 
tially the  same  as  his.  But  he  is  entitled  to  nothing  more.  He 
cannot  claim  mere  results,  and  so  control  all  methods  of  reaching 
them.  What  he  may  claim  is  all  modes  which  are  mere  colorable 
evasions  of  his  own.  In  determining  the  question,  however, 
whether  a  given  manufacture  is  substantially  the  same  as  another, 
there  are  confessd  opportunities  for  error.  But  these  ought  not  to 
turn  the  scale  against  the  polic\'  of  law  whose  foundation  is  just. 
These  are  difficulties  of  administration,  and  are  due  to  the  falli- 
bility of  human  justice,  and  the  partiality  of  human  intelligence. 
The  difficulty  of  defining  the  exact  limits  of  all  incorporeal  rights 
is  often  very  great,  but  it  has  not  3'et  been  successfully  urged  as  a 
reason  for  their  abolition. 

In  considering  this  question,  the  distinction  between  copyright 
and  patent  right  has  been  commented  upon  by  those  in  favor  of  the 
abolition  of  patents,  but  who  are  willing  to  preserve  copyright. 
Thus  Mr.  Macfie,  the  editor  of  a  recent  volume  of  extracts  bearing 
upon  copyright  reform,  says  in  his  preface :  ^'  There  is  one  broad 
distinction  between  them.  Copyright  concerns  subject  matter  the 
origin  and  sole  creation  of  which  can  be  easily  determined.  Patent 
right  concerns  subject  matter,  an  invention,  which  may  be,  and 
commonly  is,  originated  by  a  plurality  of  persons  in  complete 
independence  and  ignorance  one  of  another,  and  of  what  each 
other  does  or  has  done,  and  which  is  constantly  likely  or  liable  to  be 
improved  upon  both  by  the  first  and  by  simultaneous  and  by 
sAbsequent  inventors.  Patent  right,  therefore  constitutes  or  de- 
scribes a  more  difficult,  and,  as  to  its  justification,  a  more  doubtful 
monopoly."     [Copyright  and  Patents,  1879.] 

But  the  fact  that  the  boundaries  of  a  piece  of  property  may  be 
difficult  to  ascertain  is  no  ground  for  depriving  the  possessor  of  it. 
Of  all  incori)oreal  rights,  that  of  character  and  reputation  is  the 
most  incapable  of  measurement ;  yet  for  that  verj^  reason  it  has 
been  esteemed  the  most  precious.     The  law  justly  protects  men 
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against  the  spoken  word  which  affects  injuriously  their  character 
or  business  name.  True,  the  extent  of  injury  can  never  be 
definitely  measured.  The  trespass  upon  this  incorporeal  right  may 
be  skilfully  concealed.  A  scandalous  rebus  or  anagram  has  been 
held  actionable  [Folkard  on  libel,  165]  ;  so  has  a  libel  embodied 
in  a  tcUv-iecU  statement,  or  question,  which  insinuates  a  disgrace 
[/d.,  165] .  But  if  the  facts  be  ascertained  and  the  result  be  injury 
to  business  or  reputation,  the  law  seizes  upon  the  offender  and 
awards  compensation,  and  perhaps  inflicts  punishment.  The  same 
principle  obtains  in  the  case  of  trade  marks,  already  alluded  to. 
The  simulation  of  a  proprietary  brand  or  name  is  justly  regarded 
as  within  the  proper  cognizance  of  the  law ;  and  this,  though  points 
of  difference  may  be  cleverly  introduced,  and  though  cases  may 
often  arise  where  the  most  impartial  may  disagree  as  to  the  alleged 
fact  of  similarity  of  designation.  In  the  administration  of  all  human 
justice  there  are  grave  uncertainties  ;  but  the  existence  of  numerous 
cases  of  doubt  on  the  boundaries  of  all  questions  cannot  be  held  to 
impugn  the  justice  or  policy  of  the  principle  of  attempting  the  pro- 
tection of  rights  so  far  as  they  are  ascertainable. 

And  this  leads  us  to  the  next  and  cognate  objection  to  patent 
laws,  one  not  abstract,  as  the  two  already  stated,  but  practical, 
^d  closely  concerning  the  policy  and  justice  of  the  system.  It  is 
alleged  that  the  grant  of  patents  to  the  first  inventor  is  detrimental 
to  the  progress  and  dissemination  of  knowledge,  because  it  is  rarely 
the  case  that  an  invention,  which  marks  a  step  in  the  progress  of 
the  arts,  is  made  only  by  a  single  individual,  but  is  ordinarily 
arrived  at  simultaneously,  or  nearly  simultaneously,  by  several,  if 
not  by  numerous  investigators.  This  has  been  already  stated  in 
the  words  of  Mr.  Macfie.  The  same  proposition  was  urged  by  Sir 
Roandell  Palmer  in  the  debate  on  the  abolition  of  patents.  He  is 
Imported  as  saying : 

"  It  commonly  happened  that  half  a  dozen  men  who  were  com- 
peting in  the  same  line  of  business  were  upon  the  track  of  the  same 
discovery.  Each  of  these  half  dozen  men  would  probably  have  hit 
npon  the  invention  which  was  wanted  independently  and  without 
cotamunication  with  the  other ;  but  the  first  who  hit  upon  it,  and 
who  took  out  a  patent  for  it,  was  thereby  entitled  to  exclude  the 
general  public  and  competitors  frem  the  use  of  that  which,  if  he  had 
never  existed,  they  would  probably  have  hit  upon  within  a  few 
weeks.  A  and  B  reach  the  same  point,  one  a  week  or  a  fortnight 
11 
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before  the  other ;  and  A  being  entitled  by  the  mere  accident  of  snch 
priority  to  exclude  B  from  a  process,  which,  later  on,  B  would  hare 
hit  upon  for  himself." 

So,  too,  Prof.  Thorold  Rogers  is  reported  as  writing : 

^'  In  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  the  patentee  is  only  a 
simultaneous  inventor  with  a  number  of  others,  who  lose  their  labor 
and  ingenuity  because  one  man  happens  to  get  in  first.  It  has 
always  seemed  to  me  that  the  weakness  of  an  inventor's  case  lies 
in  the  fact,  already  alluded  to,  that  he  rarely  is  the  sole  inventor." 

There  is  much  apparent  force  in  these  statements.  K,  indeed, 
it  be  the  case  that  ordinarily  the  same  invention  is  hit  upon  by  a 
number  of  persons,  and  that  the  world  is  not  really  indebted  to 
any  single  individual,  but  that  it  can  obtain  the  same  advantage 
from  a  number  of  sources  at  nearly  the  same  time,  is  it,  on  the 
whole,  a  just  or  sound  policy  to  place  the  sole  control  of  the  inven- 
tion in  the  hands  of  the  one  who,  by  special  diligence  or  by  happy 
accident,  arrives  first  at  the  goal  ?  In  considering  this  question  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  principle  of  rewarding  those  whose 
only  claim  is  priority  is  not  confined  to  patent  laws.  We  have 
already  adverted  to  the  law  of  trade  marks,  where  the  first  adopter 
of  a  given  symbol  for  a  given  class  of  merchandise  is  recognized  as 
entitled  to  its  sole  use  for  that  purpose,  and  this  entirely  irre- 
spective of  the  question  of  good  faith,  ignorance,  or  otherwise,  on 
the  part  of  a  subsequent  adopter.  So,  too,  the  claim  of  govern- 
ments to  lands,  by  virtue  of  priority  of  discovery ;  and  in  mining 
laws,  the  right  to  mining  clauns  founded  upon  the  same  principle. 
The  same  rule  is  adopted  in  bestowing  rewards  for  excellence  in 
nearly  all  cases  of  competition.  It  is  he  who  is  first  to  reach  the 
goal,  or  he  who  evinces  the  highest  capacity  in  any  department, 
who  carries  off  the  prize.  The  next  competitor,  however  closely 
he  may  press  the  winner,  is  little  recognized.  Priority  is  always 
compensated  to  a  degree  vastly  out  of  proportion  to  relative  excel- 
lence. But  if  it  be  conceded  that  the  proposition  is  true,  which 
affirms  that  inventions  are  ordinaril}'  made  by  a  number  of  persons 
simultaneously,  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  proposition  is  only 
alleged  to  be  true  under  the  operation  of  the  patent  laws,  by  which 
an  incentive  is  held  out  to  induce  invention,  and  the  prize  of  a 
patent  is  offered  to  him  who  shall  first  invent  and  perfect.  Is  it 
true  that  under  a  system  where  there  are  no  patents,  and  no  such 
incentive  exists  as  they  afiord,  that  a  number  of  persons  wiU  be 
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working  simultaDeously  at  the  same  problem,  and  will  reach  the 
same  result  in  close  proximity  in  point  of  time  ?  Is  not  the  com- 
parison to  be  properly  made  between  the  state  of  affairs  as  it  now 
exists  and  a  condition  of  things,  where  the  inventor  expects  no 
control  over  his  invention?  If  it  be  the  case  that  three,  four,  or 
more  persons  are  ordinarily  competing  for  priority,  is  not  that  state 
of  affairs  the  product  of  the  patent  system  ?'  And  do  not  all  of  the 
competitors  strive  under  the  well-understood  condition  that  "  they 
that  run  in  a  race,  run  aZZ,  but  one  receiveth  the  prize  ?  "  If  this 
be  so,  can  it  be  justly  claimed  that  the  grant  of  patents  deprives 
the  country  of  the  free  use  of  what  they  would  have  obtained  in  any 
event  in  a  short  time  ?  Is  it  not  rather  rational  to  conclude  that 
the  competition  of  numerous  investigators,  who  understand  that  it 
is  to  the  first,  only,  that  compensation  is  offered,  results  in  the 
production  of  a  desired  object  at  a  period  so  far  in  advance  of  that 
at  which  it  would  otherwise  have  appeared,  that  the  country  can 
well  afford  to  pay  a  handsome  premium  in  royalties  for  its  early 
revelation  ? 

But  it  is  difficult  to  say  that  the  proposition  is  well  founded, 
which  affirms  that  the  same  invention  is  ordinarily  hit  upon  about 
the  same  time  by  a  number  of  experimenters.  There  has  been 
much  loose  and  half-understood  statement  upon  this  subject.  My 
own  experience  has  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  very  rarely 
the  case  that  the  same  invention  is  simultaneously  made  by  several. 
It  is  true  that  there  are  times  when,  as  has  been  said,  the  whole 
atmosphere  of  thought  seems  to  be  quickened  by  the  sense  of  an 
impending  discovery.  It  is  also  true  that  independent  investigators 
sometimes  announce  their  accomplishment  of  the  desired  result  with 
substantial  contemporaneity.  But  it  will  be  found  in  most  of  these 
cases  that  it  is  only  the  result  which  is  the  same  with. the  several 
searchers. 

Only  in  that  can  the  inventions  be  deemed  the  same.  In  the 
aspect  in  which  they  are  viewed  by  the  patent  law  they  are  totally 
distinct  and  different.  While  each  person  has  solved  the  same 
problem,  the  method  adopted  and  the  means  employed  by  each 
have  been  quite  dissimilar ;  and  as  results  cannot  be  patented,  it 
turns  out  that  each  is  entitled  to  claim  and  hold  his  own  ascertained 
mode,  and  neither  is  invested  with  control  over  the  other,  except 
what  may  naturally  result  from  superiority  of  one  method  of  treat- 
ment.    The  notable  case  of  the  invention  of  the  electric  telegraph 
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will  illustrate  the  correctness  of  this  statement.  The  scientific 
world  was  in  the  early  part  of  the  third  decade  of  this  century 
laboring  over  the  problem  of  electric  communication.  A  hundred 
minds  were  engaged  in  studying  recognized  phenomena,  and  seek- 
ing to  unravel  the  mystery  of  conveying  intelligible  signals  to  a 
distance.  If  there  ever  was  a  case  where,  according  to  the  favorite 
statement  of  the  opponents  of  patents,  it  might  be  expected  that 
there  would  be  simultaneous  and  identical  inventions,  here  would 
apparently  be  an  instance.  As  matter  of  fact,  Prof.  Morse  in 
America,  Prof.  Wheatstone  in  England,  and  Monsieur  Steinheil  in 
France,  in  ignorance  of  each  other's  discoveries,  announced  the 
solution  of  the  problem  at  nearly  the  same  time,  yet  each  of  their 
inventions  was  distinct  and  clearly  distinguishable  from  the  other 
in  character.  No  one  of  them  could,  under  the  principle  of  patent 
law,  already  explained,  claim  the  control  broadly  of  the  communi- 
cation of  signals  by  electricity.  Each  was  entitled  to  exclusive 
property  only  in  his  own  special  device,  with  the  right  to  suppress 
other  devices  which  were  substantiall}'  equivalent.  In  comparing 
the  contrivances  of  Morse,  Wheatstone,  and  Steinheil,  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  said : 

'^It  is  impossible  to  examine  them,  and  look  at  the  process, 
machinery,  and  resnlts  of  each,  so  far  as  the  facts  are  before  us, 
vrithout  perceiving  at  once  the  substantial  and  essential  difference 
between  them,  and  the  decided  superiority  of  the  one  invented  by 
Prof.  Morse." 

I  am  satisfied  that  the  cases  of  real,  complete,  and  perfect  inven- 
tions of  the  same  thing  are  comparativel}'  rare.  It  is  undoubtedly 
true  that  nearly  every  patent  case  develops  in  its  defence  opposing 
claims  of  rival  inventors,  and  a  variety  of  contesting  competitors 
for  the  honor  of  the  invention.  But  I  think  I  appeal  to  the  expe- 
rience of  the  great  mass  of  patent  lawyers  when  I  say  that,  in  the 
vast  majority  of  cases  the  alleged  inventions,  relied  on  as  defences, 
are  abortive  and  unsuccessful  experiments  which  never  did,  and, 
probably,  never  would  have  culminated  in  anything  of  practical 
value.  In  deciding  the  celebrated  case  of  Goodj-ear  agst.  Day, 
relating  to  the  patent  for  vulcanized  rubber.  Judge  Grier  used  these 
memorable  words : 

'*  When  genius  and  patient  perseverance  have  at  length  suc- 
ceeded, in  spite  of  sneers  and  scoffs,  in  perfecting  some  valuable 
discovery,  how  seldom  is  it  followed  by  reward?    Every  unsuccess- 
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fal  experimenter  who  did  or  did  not  come  very  near  making  the 
discovery  now  claims  it.  Every  one  who  can  invent  an  improve- 
ment or  vary  its  form  claims  a  right  to  pirate  the  original  discovery. 
We  need  not  summon  Morse,  or  Blanchard,  or  Woodworth  to 
prove  that  this  is  the  usual  history  of  every  great  discovery  or 
invention.  The  present  case  adds  another  chapter  to  this  long  and 
uniform  history.  But,  notwithstanding  the  indomitable  energy  and 
perseverance  with  which  this  attempt  to  invalidate  the  patent  has 
been  pursued,  the  volumes  of  testimony  with  which  it  is  oppressed, 
and  the  great  ability  with  which  it  has  been  canvassed  in  the  argu- 
ment, we  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  defendant  has  signally  failed 
in  the  attempt  to  show  that  himself  or  any  other  person  discovered 
or  perfected  the  process  of  manufacturing  vulcanized  rubber  before 
Goodyear." 

I  am  indebted  to  the  able  argument  of  Mr.  Storrow,  of  Boston, 
before  the  Committee  on  Patents  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
during  the  consideration  of  the  proposed  new  patent  law  in  1878, 
for  the  following  statement,  which  may,  I  think,  be  relied  on  as 
indicative  of  the  same  truth.    Mr.  Storrow  said : 

^'  It  is  said  that  many  inventions  are  made  simultaneously ;  that 
different  men  in  different  places  make  the  same  invention  at  the 
same  time.  That  is  not  the  fact.  Undoubtedly  it  has  happened 
from  time  to  time  that  several  men  striving  in  the  same  branch  hit 
upon  substantially  the  same  devices ;  but  the  cases  are  compara- 
tively rare.  The  best  proof  of  that  is,  that  in  not  one  of  the 
industries  (the  weavers,  the  hosiers,  the  shoe  trade,  the  steel  works, 
before  spoken  of  by  the  counsel)  will  you  find  any  one  man  at  any 
one  time  inventing  a  complete  thing.  If  the  invention  to  be  made 
was  a  single  distinct  thing  I  could  conceive  of  simultaneous  invent- 
ors; but  not  when  the  perfected  machine,  the  thing  accomplished, 
is  the  result  of  years  of  work  and  many  inventions.  We  have 
a  way  of  ascertaining  some  proof  about  this  from  the  Patent 
Office.  There  are  filed  in  the  Patent  Oflace  20,000  applications  a 
year ;  and  I  think  I  rather  understate  it  in  saying  that  each  one  of 
the  patents  contains  thi'ee  claims  on  an  average  for  three  distinct 
things  —  separate  devices.  K  that  be  so,  there  are  60,000  claims 
filed  in  that  office  in  the  course  of  a  year  by  men  who  swear  that 
they  are  the  original  and  first  inventors  thereof.  Now,  there  is  a 
process  by  which  if  one  man  overlaps  other  claimants  an  ^  inter- 
ference '  is  declared ;  and  how  many  out  of  this  large  number  are 
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put  into  interference  in  the  course  of  a  year?    Last  year  was  the 
highest  number,  and  that  was  614." 

This  illustration  of  Mr.  Storrow  may  be  further  examined.  By 
far  the  most  oonmion  case  of  interference  is  between  employers  and 
workmen  ;  -between  the  man  who  furnishes  the  ideas  and  the  man 
who  puts  the  idea  into  a  machine;  between  the  deviser  and  the 
constructor. 

It  frequentl}'  happens  that  when  two  or  more  men  are  engaged 
in  aiding  each  other  in  perfecting  an  invention  each  considers  him- 
self the  real  inventor,  and  underestimates  the  services  of  the  others. 
Each  applies  for  a  patent  for  the  same  device.  Often,  too,  inter- 
ferences are  produced  by  fraudulent  attempts  of  one  man  to  purloin 
the  invention  of  another. 

None  of  these  are  cases  of  independent  inventions ;  and  if  we 
deduct  these  large  classes,  and  that  other  considerable  number  of 
cases  where,  in  the  progress  of  the  contest,  it  is  found  that  no  real 
interference  exists ;  that  the  supposed  competitors  are  really  invent- 
ors of  distinguishable  and  separate  improvements,  it  will  be  found 
that  instances  of  rival  and  contemporaneous  claims  between  really 
independent  inventors  are  among  the  rarities  in  the  history  of 
invention. 

Much  more  might  be  said  on  this  important  branch  of  the  inquiry, 
but  we  must  pass  to  another  diliiculty.- 

It  is  urged,  then,  that  the  system  of  granting  patents  does  not 
in  reality  "  promote  the  progress  of  science  and  the  useful  arts," 
but  that  they  are  really  obstructive  of  industrial  improvement. 

If  this  indictment  be  a  true  bill,  it  is  indeed  fatal  to  the  upholders 
of  the  policy  of  such  laws,  for  it  strikes  at  a  principal  reason  which 
has  been  alleged  for  their  enactment. 

The  obstructiveness  of  patents  is  alleged  to  manifest  itself  piin- 
cipally  in  two  ways.  It  is  said,  first,  that  the  man  who  originates 
a  vital  idea,  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  any  given  industry,  has  it  in 
his  power  to  suppress  all  subsequent  improvements,  which  must,  if 
they  come  into  use,  be  grafted  upon  his  invention.  Thus,  Howe, 
the  inventor  of  the  eye-pointed  needle  in  combination  with  an 
automatic  feed,  and  who  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  the  sewing 
machine  art,  had  it  in  his  power,  it  is  said,  to  prevent  for  fourteen 
years  the  manufacture  of  improved  forms  of  sewing  machines. 

This  supposed  power,  vested  in  the  owners  of  fundamental 
patents,  somewhat  impressed  me  when  the  subject  was  first  consid- 
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ered.     Subsequent  thought  and  experience  have,  however,  dimin- 
ished in  my  mind  the  importance  of  this  consideration. 

In  the  first  place,  the  natural  anxiety  of  manufacturers  to  supply 
to  customers  the  best  form  of  article  in  their  power  tends  to  coun- 
teract any  tendency  in  the  opposite  direction.  It  is  always  known 
and  felt  that  patent  privileges  are  only  of  limited  duration.  The 
period  of  the  expiration  of  the  ftmdamental  patent  must  be  fore- 
seen and  provided  against  It  will  not  do  for  a  manufacturer  to 
follow  too  rigidly  a  set  form,  lest  competitors  succeed  in  securing 
improvements  which  will  in  the  end  supplant  his  business  and 
render  of  no  value  vast  accumulations  of  capital  and  machinery. 
Trade  demands  novelty.  Popular  taste  can  only  be  attracted  and 
held  by  the  allurements  of  variety  and  improvement.  New  inven- 
tions are  always  of  more  value  to  a  manufacturer  of  established 
business^  in  the  department  to  which  they  relate,  than  to  any  one 
else ;  and  the  wish  to  secure  custom  by  the  attractions  of  improve- 
ments leads  to  their  purchase  by  prudent  manufacturers. 

At  all  events,  under  a  patent  system  an  invention  becomes  a 
thing  of  marketable  value,  and,  as  a  rule,  I  believe  that  improve- 
ments, which  can  be  thus  secured,  are  welcomed  and  fairly  paid  for 
by  business  men. 

I  have  already  adverted  to  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  inven- 
tions of  real  value  are  made  by  practical  workmen  under  the  stim- 
ulus of  the  requirements  of  business,  and  often  at  the  request  of 
employers.  The  hosiery  business  in  England  is  an  instance  of  this 
state  of  affairs.  It  is  sometimes  cited  as  an  exceptional  one,  but  I 
believe  it  to  be  less  so  than  it  is  thought.  It  was  stated  by  Mr. 
Storrow  before  the  House  Committee  already  referred  to,  that  "  it 
is  the  practice  in  that  industry  for  the  manufacturers  to  encourage 
the  workmen  to  make  inventions,  and  the  consequence  is  that  the 
inventions  which  have  revolutionized  this  branch  of  industry  have 
been  mostly  made  by  the  superintendents  and  foremen,  the  skilled 
workmen  of  the  establishment. 

"  One  of  the  larger  manufacturers  is  Mr.  Mundella,  who  has 
been  in  Parliament.  Mr.  Mundella  said  he  asked  one  of  his  men 
who  had  made  a  good  invention,  and  who  had  worked  on  it  a  good 
many  years,  as  to  what  he  would  have  done  if  he  could  not  have 
got  a  patent.  '  I  should  have  gone  to  America  pretty  quick,'  said 
the  workman.  Mr.  Mundella  said  he  had  received  the  same 
answer  from  at  least  fifty  men." 
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It  was  stated  before  the  same  committee,  on  behalf  of  the  Shoe 
and  Leather  Association  of  Boston,  that  they  were  willing  to  adopt 
inventions  even  when  thev  originated  outside  of  their  industry. 

"  The  gentlemen  we  represent,"  said  their  counsel,  "  are  not  the 
owners  of  patents ;  they  are  not  the  owners  of  inventions,  but  they 
have  desired,  and  do  desire,  to  be  just  to  these  men  who  originated 
these  inventions ;  and  we  must  admit  that  they  generally  have  been 
made  by  persons  outside  of  the  business,  who  had  the  genius  or 
spirit  of  invention,  and  they  have  been  adopted  by  manufacturers 
after  being  brought  to  their  attention.  Now,  it  is  but  just  and  due 
to  the  inventors,  and  we  desire  frankly  to  acknowledge  our  great 
indebtedness ;  certainly  we  should  not  now  occupy  our  present 
position  in  business  were  it  not  for  these  inventions,  and  these 
inventions  would  not  exist  unless  protected  by  some  patent  law.'' 

But  again,  if  a  patent  law  is  properly  administered,  the  owners 
of  fundamental  patents  do  not  acquire  any  absolute  power  to  sup- 
press subsequent  Improvements. 

A  patent  grants  to  the  inventor  the  exclusive  right  to  make,  use 
and  vend  the  Invention,  but  if  this  right  is  Infringed,  the  remedy  is 
solely  within  the  control  of  the  courts.  The  patentee  must  bring 
his  action  at  law  for  the  damages  occasioned  by  the  trespass,  or 
proceed  in  equity  for  an  accounting  of  profits,  and  an  Injunction  to 
prevent  forther  infringement.  The  recovery  of  either  damages  or 
profits  by  the  patentee  is,  however,  always  limited  to  such  portion 
of  the  whole  loss,  to  his  business,  or  such  portion  of  the  whole 
profit  realized  by  the  Infringer,  as  may  be  proved  to  be  due  to  the 
adoption  by  the  infringer  of  the  patentee's  invention.  A  patentee 
is  not  entitled  to  claim  anything  that  may  be  realized  by  an  infringer 
from  the  use  of  the  infringer's  own  Improvements. 

Hence,  so  far  as  the  Infringer  may  be  compelled  to  pay  for  his 
action,  he  is  obliged  to  pay  only  the  fair  value  of  the  property 
which  he  has  appropriated.  But  he  is  not  in  any  way  accountable 
for  the  efiects  of  his  own  beneficial  modifications. . 

The  process  of  injunction,  it  is  true,  might,  and  perhaps  has 
been,  used  by  the  courts  to  suppress  valuable  improvements ;  but 
if  this  be  the  case,  it  is  an  evil  of  judicial  administration  under  the 
law,  and  not  an  evil  of  the  law  Itself.  The  too  free  use  of  the  pro- 
hibitive Injunction  may  be  productive  of  serious  prejudice  to  trade, 
but  Injunctions  may  always  be  regulated  with  wise  discretion. 
They  are  never  a  matter  of  strict  right ;  they  are  always  within  the 
control  of  the  equity  judge. 
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In  Howe  v.  Morton  [1  Fisher,  586],  where  the  patent  of  Elias 
Howe  for  the  sewing  machine  was  involved,  Judge  Sprague  adverted 
to  this  discretionary  power  of  the  court. 

"  The  machines  of  the  defendants,"  said  he,  "  are  supposed  to 
embrace  improvements  upon  Howe's,  which  could  not  be  used 
without  using  the  original  upon  which  they  are  engrafted.  These 
improvements  may  greatl}^  increase  the  utility  of  the  machine. 
The  court  will  not  unnecessarily  prohibit  a  party  from  using  his 
improvements.  If  the  defendants  will  give  security  to  account  and 
pay  to  the  complainant  such  sum  as  the  coml  shall  decree,  injunc- 
tions will  not  issue." 

This  is  a  sound  and  wise  policy  to  be  kept  in  view.  It  has  been 
sometimes  foi^otten.  A  proper  balance  must  be  preserved  between 
the  practice  which  would  use  judicial  process  so  as  to  defeat  the 
avowed  motive  of  the  Constitution  and  law  "  to  promote  the  prog- 
ress of  the  useful  arts,"  and  one  which  would  withhold  such  just 
and  summary  protection,  as  can  be  fairly  afforded,  to  patentees. 

But,  second,  it  is  objected  to  the  practical  working  of  patent 
laws  that  they  are  often  made  the  means  of  annoyance  and  oppres- 
sion to  persons  in  business.  Grievous  complaints  are  made  on  the 
part  of  both  manufacturers  and  users  of  articles,  that  they  are 
subjected  to  threats  and  to  prosecution,  under  the  patent  laws,  for 
dealings  which  they  have  entered  upon  innocently,  in  entire  igno- 
rance of  the  fact  that  they  have  been  infringing  upon  a  patent. 
Undoubtedly  great  annoyance  of  this  kind  has  been  endured  by  the 
business  community,  and  wrongs  have  been  sometimes  perpetrated 
under  the  pretensions  of  patent  rights.  The  owner  of  a  patent 
may,  under  our  present  system,  bring  suits  against  innocent  cus- 
tomers of  an  infringing  manufacturer,  or  against  individual  users 
of  patented  contrivances,  whose  separate  interests  in  opposing  such 
suits  are  too  trivial  to  justify  a  defence.  A  large  part  of  the  outcry 
against  patents  in  this  country  has  been  made  by  people  smarting 
from  real  or  imagined  injustice  of  this  kind  ;  from  the  victims  of 
claims  for  infringements  of  driven  wells,  or  harvesters,  or  farm 
gates. 

Evils  of  this  kind  will,  however,  in  the  end  correct  themselves. 
If  the  claims  of  patentees  are  just,  no  great  wrong  is  occasioned 
by  compelling  the  user  to  pay  for  the  value  of  the  advantage  he 
receives.  If  they  are  unjust,  the  remedy  will  be  found  in  the 
wider  diffusion  of  knowledge,  and  in  the  growth  of  that  spirit  of 
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association  for  mutual  defence  which  has  already  corrected  many 
of  the  oppressions  exercised  upon  the  many  by  the  few.  It  was 
wisely  remarked  in  the  proceedings  in  Congress,  already  quoted 
from,  that  "  most  of  the  objections  to  the  patent  system  resolved 
themselves  into  ignorance  of  what  the  patents  are,  or  what  the 
system  is.  The  cases  of  hardship  which  you  hear  of,  nine  times 
out  of  ten,  are  submitted  to  because  the  party  does  not  know 
etiough  to  defend  himself,  or  does  not  know  enough  to  refuse  to 
buy  a  patent  which  is  not  worth  what  he  gives  for  it.  If  you  have 
an  excellent  machine,  and  your  operative  cannot  work  it  success- 
fully, you  do  not  destroy  it,  you  teach  him  about  it,  and  the  remedy 
here  is  largely  to  disseminate  education  on  this  branch  in  the  com- 
munity, and  that  is  being  done  very  fast." 

This  latter  statement  it  is  gratif3'ing  to  believe  is  true.  Our  law 
provides  for  notification  of  the  existence  of  all  patents  by  making 
them  public  records,  by  publishing  weekly  their  claims  as  they  are 
granted,  and  by  requiring  all  manufacturers  of  patented  articles  to 
give  notice  of  the  fact  that  they  are  patented,  by  affixing  to  them 
a  stamp  indicating  that  fact,  together  with  the  date  of  the  patent 
relied  upon.  It  is  moreover  true  that  it  is  the  growing  practice  for 
manufacturers  not  to  enter  upon  any  branch  of  manufacture  until 
they  have  investigated  carefully  the  questions  which  may  arise 
under  existing  patents,  and  to  keep  themselves  apprised  of  the 
progress  of  inventions,  and  of  the  issue  of  patents,  by  having  ftir- 
nished  to  them,  weekly,  by  the  Patent  Office  (as  it  is  prepared  to 
do  at  a  small  cost) ,  copies  of  all  patents  relating  to  their  class  of 
industry. 

Doubtless,  however,  there  will  always  be , cases  of  tribute  levied 
upon  unsuspecting  persons  by  patentees,  and  "blackmail"  will 
sometimes  be  demanded  under  pretence  of  a  patent  right.  Laws 
will  be  always  used  by  unscrupulous  persons  in  this  manner ;  but 
the  fact  that  they  are  so  used,  if  they  are  inherently  just  and  tend 
to  promote  their  object,  cannot  be  urged  as  a  reason  for  their 
repeal. 

"  We  want  government,  though  it  entails  disagreeable  taxation 
and  abuses  in  its  administration.  We  must  have  courts  of  justice, 
though  they  sometimes  decide  wrong."  [Congressional  ailments, 
159.] 

But,  again,  it  is  contended  that  the  pursuit  of  an  inventor  is  one 
-argely  of  disappointed  hopes ;  that  the  Patent  Office  is  a  vast 
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repository  of  the  records  of  wasted  effort,  thought  and  expecta- 
tion ;  that  the  inventor  rarely  receives  any  compensation,  owing  to 
the  expense  of  legal  proceedings ;  that  altogether  the  balance  of 
profit  and  loss,  to  an  inventor,  is,  on  the  average,  on  the  wrong 
side  of  the  account. 

That  the  hopes  of  inventors  often  fail  is  proverbial.  Most  of 
them,  I  believe,  over-estimate  the  importance  and  probable  profit- 
ableness of  their  own  inventions.  It  is  curious  to  note  that  the 
very  earliest  account  that  we  have  in  the  £nglish  books  of  tho 
grant  of  a  patent  is  the  story  of  a  supposed  discovery,  which  in 
fact  ended  in  disappointment.  It  is  related  in  the  Parliament 
Rolls  of  Edward  the  Third  *^  that  some  alchemist  pursuaded  the 
king  that  a  philosopher's  stone  might  be  made;  and  the  king 
granted  a  commission  to  two  aldermen  and  two  fryers  to  inquire 
if  it  was  feasible,  who  certified  that  it  was ;  and  the  king  granted 
to  the  two  aldermen  a  patent  of  privilege  that  they  and  tbeir 
assigns  should  have  the  sole  making  of  the  philosopher's  stone. 
[Note  to  Darcy  vs,  Allen,  Moore's  R.,  675.]  The  expectations 
of  the  alchemists  and  the  aldermen  were  doomed,  and  so  are, 
alas !  the  hopes  of  vast  numbers  of  inventors.  But  it  must  be 
remembered  that  many  inventions  are  of  small  things  and  only 
call  for  small  returns,  and  it  is  yet  to  be  proved  that  there  is  a 
greater  proportion  of  total  failures  among  inventors  than  in  other 
department:!  of  business.  Not  one  man  in  ten  succeeds  in  any  of 
the  ordinary  pursuits  of  trade.  Not  one  venture  in  fifty  yields 
a  return.  The  law  of  all  development  and  growth  is  a  law  of 
many  failures  to  a  single  triumph.  So  it  is  nature.  A  thousand 
acorns  utterly  perish  while  one  perfect  oak  is  grown.  A  myriad 
creatures  have  had  their  little  day,  and  died,  in  the  progressive 
development  of  species.  This  law  of  apparent  universal  waste  of 
force  in  the  operations  of  nature  is  the  riddle  of  the  philosopher. 

The  skeptic  cites  it  as  a  proof  of  the  absence  of  the  all-wise 
and  pergonal  government  of  God.  The  Christian  poet  has  an- 
swered in  the  glowing  thought  that  all  is  not  lost  that  seems  to 
die,  but  that  —  only, 

**So  nature,  in  observance  sweet, 
Like  Mary,  breaks  the  fragrant*  spice 
Of  treasured  life  upon  His  feet, 
Not  waste,  but,  costly  sacrifice/' 

In  harmony  with  this  thought  it  is  to  be  observed  and  con- 
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sidered  that  failures  of  inventors  are  not  total  failures,  and  that 
the  system  which  stimulates  them  to  invent,  even  though  for  a 
time  they  produce  nothing  valuable,  is  not  a  useless  one.  He 
who  is  induced  to  commune  intently  with  nature  or  with  art 
learns  other  lessons  than  those  immediately  proposed.  The  eye 
which  is  strained  to  pierce  the  mist,  that  shrouds  one  object, 
catches  side  views  of  others.  Mental  training,  sharpened  percep- 
tions, clearer  understanding  of  difficulties  and  their  remedies, 
result  from  setting  a  motive  before  the  inventive  faculties. 

Though  efforts  are  for  a  time  fruitless,  yet  the.  labor  is  discipli* 
nary.  Mr.  Chauncey  Smith  stated  before  the  committee  of  Con- 
gress, in  1878,  an  important  truth  when  he  said : 

^^  It  is  often  through  failures  that  men  learn  how  to  succeed. 
Watt  said  it  was  a  great  thing  to  find  out  what  could  not  be  done. 
I  have  often  been  astonished  at  the  great  amount  of  scientific  and 
technical  knowledge  possessed  by  our  mechanics,  at  the  acuteness 
of  their  observations,  the  activity  of  their  imaginations  in  fore- 
casting results,  and  their  fertility  in  expedients  and  the  soundness 
of  their  judgment  in  all  things  pertaining  to  the  properties  of 
matter,  and  the  laws  and  operations  of  nature.  They  carefully 
watch  for  the  results  of  the  labors  of  scientific  men  in  their  fields 
of  research.  They  are  familiar  with  what  has  been  achieved  in 
those  fields,  and  are  diligently  laboring  to  turn  their  knowledge 
and  acquirements  to  practical  account.  It  is  no  unusual  thing  to 
have  a  common  mechanic,  explaining  some  invention  of  his  own, 
refer  to  the  researches  and  discoveries  of  such  men,  for  instance, 
as  Tyndall  and  Sir  William  Thomson.  It  is  to  our  patent  law, 
which  has  given  to  such  knowledge  a  practical  value  in  the  hands 
of  these  men,  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  possession  of  the  most 
intelligent  and  skilfbl  body  of  laboring  men  in  the  world  —  a 
body  of  men  who,  having  overcome  the  disadvantages  to  which 
this  country  was  subjected  by  its  want  of  capital  and  cost  of 
labor,  has  placed  within  our  grasp,  as  I  fully  believe,  a  large 
share  of  the  manufacture  of  the  world." 

But  space  forbids  us  to  answer  in  detail  other  objections  to 
patent  laws  that  have  been  discussed.  The  expense  of  patent 
litigation  is  a  notorious  evil ;  but  it  is  an  evil  of  administration 
under  the  laws,  and  not  a  vice  in  the  principle  of  patents.  It 
can,  and,  I  believe,  will  be,  remedied  by  the  introduction  of  more 
simple  and  summary  forms  of  procedure.     The  uncertainty  of 
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rules  for  the  recovery  of  damages  for  infringement  has  been 
dwelt  upon  as  a  wrong,  but  it  is  a  fault  of  detail.  The  new 
patent  law,  already  proposed  to  Congress  will,  I  am  satisfied, 
after  consideration,  remove  much  of  the  difficulty. 

The  complaint  that  patents  raise  the  price  of  commodities  is 
asserted  and  reiterated,  but  is  generally  untrue.  A  patent  never 
does  raise  the  price  of  a  new  thing ;  for,  being  new,  it  had  no 
former  price.  Large  numbers  of  patents  are  in  the  line  of  labor- 
saving  machinery,  which  always  diminishes  the  cost  of  production, 
and  cheapens  selling  prices.  It  could  be  shown,  by  an  examina- 
tion of  all  our  principal  industries,  that  the  tendency  of  patented 
inventions  has  been,  nearly  everywhere,  to  increase  the  wages  of 
the  workmen,  while  it  diminishes  expense  to  the  consumer. 

Having  now  considered  some  of  the  principal  objections  to  the 
policy  of  patent  laws,  it  remains  to  point  out  some  of  the  advan- 
tages of  the  s^'stem.  And  first,  a  patent  is  not  pnly  a  stimulus  to 
invent,  but  it  is  the  reward  of  the  publication  of  the  invention. 
The  inevitable  tendency  of  the  absence  of  a  good  patent  law  is  the 
attempted  concealment  of  inventions. 

In  Prussia,  a  very  defective  system  has  had  that  effect.  Count 
Bismarck,  in  his  message  to  the  North  German  Parliament  in  1868, 
admitted  the  practice  of  secrecy  by  inventors  as  ^^  a  recognized 
fact,"  and  attempted  to  argue  from  it  that  patents  might  in  Prussia 
be  wholly  abolished  without  further  detriment.  It  is  said  that  the 
famous  Prussian  steel  manufacturer,  Mr.  Krupp,  relies  upon  secrecy 
for  the  protection  of  his  business.  This  attempted  secrecy  is  of 
immense  detriment  both  to  the  public  and  to  inventors  —  to  the 
public,  for  obvious  reasons  if  the  secrecy  is  effectual.  This  was 
the  case  with  the  invention  of  silver  electro-plating,  probably 
practiced  by  the  father  of  Mr.  Bessemer,  the  steel  manufacturer, 
and  not  rediscovered  or  practiced  until  many  years  afterwards  by 
the  Elkingtons.  To  an  inventor,  because  the  attempted  secrecy 
IB  rarely  effectual.  Mr.  Bessemer,  the  son,  was  asked  what  he 
would  have  done  in  regard  to  his  celebrated  steel  process  if  there 
had  been  no  patent  law.  "  I  never  would  have  spent  a  pound  of 
my  money  or  an  hour  of  my  time." 

"  Would  you  not  have  worked  in  secret?" 

"  How  could  I  work  in  secret  an  invention  requiring  a  plant 
costing  a  million,  and  requiring  a  great  many  hundred  men  to 
ran  it?'' 
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An  English  mannfactarer,  who  was  asked  the  value  of  the  secret 
practice  of  invention,  said,  that  he  was  not  sure  that  a  pot  of  heer 
would  disclose  any  secret  process,  but  he  knew  that  two  pots 
would. 

As  bearing  upon  the  question  of  the  benefits  of  patent  laws, 
there  is  to  be  noted  a  remarkable  correspondence  between  the 
establishment  of  patents,  the  periods  of  growth  in  a  proper  under- 
standing of  their  nature,  and  in  liberality  of  treatment  to  patentees, 
and  the  times  of  progress  of  mechanical  and  scientific  industry. 
The  end  of  the  last  century  and  the  present  one  has  been  the  great 
era  of  mechanical  improvement;  and  it  is  precisely  this  period 
that  has  witnessed  the  establishment  of  the  patent  system.  Though 
the  patent  law  of  England  was  placed  on  a  definite  footing  by  the 
statutes  of  monopolies  in  1628,  patents  were  for  a  long  time  few 
in  number.  In  the  first  fifty  years  hardly  as  many  patents  were 
granted,  and  in  the  115  years  from  1675  to  1790,  the  year  of  our 
first  patent  act,  only  1,684  patents  issued,  an  average  of  less  than 
15  a  year.  Previous  to  the  time  of  Lord  Eldon  in  England,  about 
the  beginning  of  this  century,  patentees  were  still  regarded  in  the 
courts  of  law  rather  as  creatures  of  royal  bounty,  and  nearly  as 
much  subjects  of  criticism  and  disfavor  as  the  monopolists  of 
the  Elizabethan  age.  ^'Language  was  sometimes  employed  by 
judges,''  says  Mr.  Cory  ton,  ^' in  the  application  of  the  doctrine, 
which  would  at  the  present  day  be  .considered  highly  unconstita- 
tional."  [Coryton  on  Patents,  p.  33  ;  ex  parte  O'Rielly,  1  Vesey, 
Jr.,  119.]  .  .  .  '^ A  narrow  and  jealous  spirit  was  suffered  to 
prevail  in  dealing  with  the  results  of  commercial  enterprise  and 
manufacturing  skill."  .  .  .  ^'The  nature  of  the  patentee's 
privilege  drove  him  frequently  into  courts  of  law,  and  during  this 
early  period  almost  constantly  to  his  disadvantage." 

I  remember  no  case  where  a  patent  was  sustained  by  the  courts 
prior  to  the  last  half  of  the  i8th  century.  [DoUand's  case,  1766, 
1  Webb,  p.  C.  43.] 

Even  as  late  as  1785,  the  patent  of  Mr.  Arkright  for  his  cele- 
brated cotton  spinning  machinery',  one  of  the  greatest  gifts  to  his 
country,  was  held  invalid  and  cancelled  on  technical  grounds. 

^*  To  the  patentee  alone  no  margin  was  conceded  for  possible 
error.  An  unapt  title  to  his  invention,  an  ill-judged  word  in  its 
description,  an  incautious  experiment,  the  least  disclosure  of  his 
secret  before  letters   sealed,  and  his  privileges  were  at  an  end. 
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Technical  rules  framed  with  other  objects,  and  unsuited  to  the 
case,  were  rigorously  applied  by  those  who  saw  in  it  only  the  rela- 
tion between  the  sovereign  and  the  subject,  and  adjudicated  on 
the  maxims  of  the  common  law,  as  applicable  to  royal  franchises 
and  grants,  while  the  merits  of  the  invention,  or  its  effect  on  public 
policy,  rarely  engaged  attention."     [Cory,  on  Patents,  p.  48.] 

But  in  the  end  of  the  century  a  more  liberal  spirit  began  to 
pervade  the  country.  Watt  had  invented  his  steam  engine  in  1763. 
It  had  been  patented  in  1769.  In  1775,  Parliament  had  extended 
the  term  to  24  years,  and  in  1799  it  was  sustained  by  the  courts 
[Hornblower  v,  Boulton,  8  T.  R.,  95]  after  a  mistrial  in  1795  [2  H. 
B.,  463].  Mr.  Justice  BuUer,  in  1787  [Turner  v.  Winter,  1  T.  R., 
602],  stated  an  opinion  which  showed  the  turning  of  the  tide  in 
favor  of  patentees. 

'^Whenever,"  said  he,  ^'  it  appears  that  the  patentee  has  made 
a  fair  disclosure,  I  have  alwa3^s  had  a  strong  bias  in  his  favor." 

Lord  Eldon,  in  1800,  laid  down  the  doctrine  that  ^^  the  patentee 
is  a  purchaser  from  the  public,"  a  doctrine,  as  Baron  Alderson  said, 
that  involved  the  principle  that  ^^  patents  are  to  be  considered  as 
bargains  between  the  inventor  and  the  public,  to  be  judged  of  on 
the  principles  of  good  faith^  as  are  all  other  bargains." 

This  development  of  a  true  appreciation  of  the  rights  of  inventors 
was  not  a  mere  change  of  sentiment,  but  followed  upon  a  better 
understanding  of  the  nature  of  trade,  and  of  the  proper  province 
of  laws  in  relation  to  it.  As  early  as  1767,  the  rising  spirit  of 
intelligence  bad  shown  itself  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  a  reso- 
lution against  the  old  laws  relating  to  forestailers  and  engrossers, 
which  had  so  long  formed  a  part  of  the  English  system. 
,  While  these  forms  of  interference  with  trade  were  abolished,  the 
policy  of  granting  patents  was  approved  and  enforced. 

The  announcement  of  the  decisions  in  the  last  decade  of  the 
century  was  felt  in  the  growth  of  inventions.  From  1790  to  1800, 
the  average  number  of  patents  rose  to  70  a  year;, from  1800  to 
1815  they  averaged  100.  In  1830  they  were  150.  In  1840  nearly 
600;  in  1852-3,  the  first  year  of  the  patent  law  amendment  act, 
2,420.     The  present  number  is  about  3,500. 

All  will  recognize  these  periods  of  increase  as  contemporaneous 
with  industrial  progress.  The  present  century  has  produced  more 
than  all  other  centuries  of  English  histor}'^  put  together.  Trade  and 
the  facilities  of  trade  have  increased  in  the  last  fifty  years  more 
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than  in  all  the  history  of  the  world  besides ;  and  this  amelioriation 
has  been  by  means  of  and  because  of  patented  inventions.  The 
'spinning  frame,  the  power  loom,  the  steamboat,  the  locomotive, 
the  improved  printing  press,  the  Bessemer  steel  process,  and 
numerous  others,  attest  the  close  relation  of  patents. 

Simultaneou8l3'  with  the  new  tone  of  feeling  in  England  came 
the  establishment  of  the  patent  system  in  the  United  States  and 
in  France.  In  France  it  was  born  with  the  spirit  of  freedom.  It 
was  the  decree  of  the  French  National  Assembly  of  1791,  that, 
**  not  to  regard  a  discovery  in  industry  as  the  property  of  the  dis- 
coverer, would  be  to  attack  the  rights  of  men  in  their  essence." 
[Coryton,  p.  37.] 

Our  industrial  progress  has  been  developed  pari  passu  with  the 
increase  of  patents  and  the  liberality  of  their  treatment.  The 
notable  inventions  that  America  has  produced  during  the  present 
century  are  familiar  to  all.  I  need  hardly  mention  Whitney's 
cotton  gin,  Wood  worth's  planer,  Blanchard's  machine  for  turn- 
ing irregular  forms,  Howe*s,  Wilson's,  and  Batchelder's  sewing 
machines,  Morse's  telegraph,  Goodyear's  vulcanized  rubber, 
McCormack's  mowers  and  reapers,  Simpson's  submarine  cable, 
Edison's  duplex  and  quadruplex  telegraphs,  Colt's  revolvers.  Hoe's 
prhiting  press,  steanfl  pumps,  paper  bag  machinery,  nail  and  pin 
machines,  and  all  the  countless  appliances  which  minister  to 
modern  life. 

The  decades  of  inventive  activity  have  been  marked  by  a  parallel 
increase  in  the  number  of  patents.  Prior  to  1836,  we  had  granted 
only  about  10,000  patents ;  since  then,  upwards  of  200,000  ;  and 
it  will  be  seen,  on  examining  statistics,  that  the  material  growth 
of  the  country  has  been  largely  proportioned  to  the  increase  of 
inventions.  I  have  not  space  to  state  figures,  but  some  exceed* 
ingly  interesting  ones  were  placed  before  the  Congressional  Com- 
mittee of  1878.  Now,  what  does  the  fact  that  our  manufacturers 
increase  with  'the  number  of  patents  show  ?  It  would  be  a  narrow 
view  to  contend  that  the  patent  system  has  been  the  cause  of  all 
of  our  material  progress.  There  has  been  abroad  within  the 
present  century  a  widespread  spirit  of  activity,  which  the  learned 
German  historian.  Yon  Ranke,  calls  the  Genius  of  the  West  — 
^^  the  spirit  which  converts  nations  into  disciplined  armies,  which 
makes  roads,  constructs  canals,  appropriates  the  seas,  covering 
them  with  ships,  colonizes  distant  continents,  explores  the  arcana 
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of  nature,  occupies  all  the  domains  of  knowledge,  and  renews  them 
with  eyer  added  achievement." 

But  it  may  be,  at  least,  contended  that  the  statistics  show  that 
patent  systems  are  in  accordance  with  this  spirit  of  achievement ; 
that  our  manufacturers  are  using  n  ewly  invented  contrivances,  not 
depending  upon  old  methods,  however  approved  they  may  have 
been  ;  that  inventors  find  it  profitable  to  invent,  and  that  there  is 
a  demand  for  the  exercise  of  their  talents,  and  a  market  for  their 
intellectual  products ;  and  this,  notwithstanding  all  that  is  said  of 
the  fact  that  inventors  are  poor  and  ffl  paid,  and  are  ordinarily 
cheated  of  their  emoluments. 

Patents  and  trade  go  hand  in  hand.  Take  away  the  motive  of 
invention  and  you  destroy  an  important  ally  of  improvement.  It 
is  said  that  inventors  always  will  invent;  that  inventions  come 
when  they  are  needed,  and  common  phrase  makes  them  to  be,  as 
it  were,  automatically  evolved  out  of  the  necessities  of  business. 
Inventions  do  not  come  merely  because  they  are  needed,  but 
because  they  are  needed  and  will  be  paid  for,  and  it  is  only  by 
making  them  property,  and  protecting  them  as  property,  that  they 
are  worth  purchase.  They  are  influenced,  like  other  things,  by 
the  law  of  supply  and  d  emand  ;  but  the  law  of  supply  and  demand 
does  not  operate  where  there  is  no  inducement  to  supply,  and  no 
payment  accompanies  the  demand.  Demand  must  come  with 
purse  in  hand,  or  supply  does  not  respond.  The  patent  system  is 
based  upon  this  fundamental  law  of  political  economy.  Inventions 
do  not  come  when  and  merely  because  they  are  called  for,  as  by 
the  stroke  of  a  magician's  wand.  Long  years  must  perhaps  be 
spent  in  study  and  costly  experiment.  A  premium  was  ofiTered 
for  a  steam  engine  by  Charles  II.,  but  Watt  only  produced  one 
under  George  the  Third.  A  steam  plow  has  been  a  desideratum 
for  a  generation,  but  the  demand  has  not  yet  produced  the  supply. 

Now,  in  closing,  let  me  note  that  the  longer  we  have  experience 
with  the  patent  system,  the  stronger  are  the  hands  of  its  advocates. 
There  was  a  period  when  it  became  the  fashion  in  high  quarters 
to  look  askance  at  patent  laws.  In  1865,  when  the  Royal  Com- 
mission reported  on  the  subject  of  patents,  Lord  Stanley,  the 
chairman,  said : 

"The  House  ought,  first,  to  have   an   opportunity  fairly  and 
deliberately  of  deciding  upon  the  larger  question  which  had  not 
been  submitted  to  the  Patent  Law  Commission,  viz.,  whether  it 
12 
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was  expedient  that  patents  for  invention  should  continue  to  be 
a  part  of  the  law." 

In  1868,  in  debate  he  said  '^  he  was  convinced  that  the  patent 
laws  did  more  harm  than  good,  and,  if  called  to  say  aye  or  no  as 
to  their  continuance,  he  should  certainly  give  his  vote  against 
them."  Yet  to-day  the  papers  report  that  the  £nglish  Government 
is  considering  whether  it  will  not  lengthen  the  term  of  all  patents 
to  21  years. 

In  December,  1868,  Prince,  then  Count  Bismarck,  in  a  message 
to  the  North  German  Parlltaient,  strongly  indicated  that  it  was  the 
opinion  of  the  Royal  Prussian  Government  that  the  patent  system 
should  be  completely  abolished;  but  the  German  Empire  has, 
within  the  last  year,  passed  a  comprehensive  and  efficient  patent 
law,  based  in  part  on  the  English  practice,  and  in  part  upon  our 
own. 

In  1868,  before  the  Glasgow  Chamber  of  Commerce,  it  was 
solemnly  urged  that  patent  laws  ^'  give  a  factitious  impulse  to  the 
inventive  faculty,  destroy  the  natural  equilibrium  of  capacities,  and 
foster  a  scheming  fancifol  turn  of  mind  at  the  expense  of  thorough- 
ness and  of  patient  working  out  of  sound  ideas."  '^This  result," 
it  was  then  said,  '^has  actually  occurred  in  the  United  States, 
where  the  factitious  value  attached  to  invention  has  tended  to  pro- 
duce an  almost  total  sacrifice  of  solid  workmanship,  and  a  flimsy 
ingenuity." 

In  1876,  however.  Sir  William  Thomson,  President  of  the  Mathe- 
matical and  Physical  section  of  the  British  Association,  in  reporting 
upon  our  Centennial  Exhibition,  said :  — 

^^  If  Europe  does  not  amend  its  patent  laws,  America  will 
speedily  become  the  nursery  of  useful  inventions  for  the  world." 

Mr.  Hulse,  the  English  judge  of  textiles,  at  the  Centennial, 
reported   to  Parliament :  — 

^^  As  regards  the  extent  of  invention  and  ingenuity,  the  United 
States  were  far  ahead  of  other  nations.  I  do  not  remember  any 
exhibitor  who  had  not  features  of  novelty  and  ingenuity  to  claim  in 
the  machines  he  exhibited.  The  extraordinary  extent  of  ingenuity 
and  invention  existing  in  the  United  States,  and  manifested 
throughout  the  Exhibition,  I  attribute  to  the  natural  aptitude  of 
the  people,  fostered  and  stimulated  by  an  admirable  patent  law 
system." 

And  again:  ^^One  cannot  fail  to  notice  the  great  fertility  of 
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invention  displayed  in  America,  and  the  excellerU  workmanship 
obtained  by  the  joint  effect  of  their  tools,  machinery,  and  skilled 
workmen.  .  .  .  The  American  patent  law  must  be  admitted 
to  be  most  successful,  and  the  beneficence  of  its  working  was 
very  amply  illustrated  throughout  the  American  section  of  the 
Exhibition." 

For  many  years  the  opponents  of  patent  laws  have  cited  Switzer- 
land as  a  prosperous  state  without  a  patent  system,  but  which 
freely  availed  itself  of  the  inventions  of  the  world.  Its  artisans 
were  said  to  need  no  stimulus  to  invent  other  than  the  ordinary 
competitions  of  trade ;  and  its  freedom  from  patent  monopolies 
was  to  them  an  oasis  in  European  legislation. 

But  in  1876,  our  universal  Exhibition  opened  the  eyes  of  the 
Swiss  themselves  to  the  benefits  of  patents.  Mr.  Edward  Bally, 
one  of  the  Swiss  Commissioners  and  himself  a  large  manufacturer, 
addressed  a  paper  to  his  co-patriots,  in  which  he  said  : 

"  We  must  introduce  the  patent  system.  All  our  production  is 
more  or  less  a  simple  copy.  The  inventor  has  no  profit  to  expect 
from  his  invention,  no«matter  how  useful  it  may  be.  It  is  evident 
this  absolute  want  of  protection  will  never  awaken  in  a  people  the 
spirit  of  invention,  but  on  the  contrary,  accustoms  them  to  copy, 
more  and  more,  that  which  belongs  to  their  neighbors,  and  that  is 
not  to  the  honor  of  the  country.  The  want  of  protection  for  new 
inventions  is  a  disadvantage  to  us.  The  State  ought  not  to  hesi- 
tate to  add  to  its  resou  rces  this  new  resource ;  but  at  the  same 
time,  we  must  remember  that  an  invention  is  valuable  in  pro- 
portion to  the  facility  with  which  it  can  be  made  available.  And 
60  it  is  essential  that  the  grant  of  patents  be  accessible  to  invent- 
ors of  the  most  moderate  fortunes.  America  has  shown  us  how, 
in  a  few  years,  a  people  in  the  midst  of  circumstances  often  em- 
barrassing can  merit  by  its  activity,  its  spirit  of  enterprise,  and 
its  perseverance,  the  respect  and  admiration  of  the  whole  world, 
and  acquire  in  many  respects  an  incontestable  superiority.  May 
our  sister  Republic  serve  as  our  pnodel  in  this." 

Do  not,  therefore,  the  teachings  of  experience  pronounce  the 
policy  which  has  created,  upheld,  and  liberalized  patent  laws,  on 
the  whole,  a  just  and  a  sound  one  —  a  policy  which  ought  not  to 
be  abandoned,  but  one  which  should  be  enforced  by  the  more 
general  dififusion  of  an  understanding  of  their  meaning  and  scope, 
and  by  the  simplification  of  practice  and  remedies  relating  to 
them? 
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"  I  have  seen/'  says  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill,  "  with  real  alarm, 
several  recent  attempts,  in  quarters  carrying  some  authority,  to 
impugn  the  principle  of  patents  altogether  —  attempts  which,  if 
practically  successful,  would  enthrone  tree  stealing  under  the 
prostituted  name  of  free  trade,  and  make  the  men  of  brains,  still 
more  than  at  present,  the  needy  retainers  and  dependents  of  the 
men  of  money  bags." 


THE  SEWERAGE  OF  THE  SMALLER  TOWNS. 

Alf  ADDSESS   BT   GEORGE   E.    WABINO,    JB. 

(Read  Tharsday,  September  11,  1879.) 

I  propose  to  consider  the  subject  of  the  sanitary  drainage  of  the 
smaller  towns,  which,  whether  they  have  city  charters  or  not,  are, 
in  their  physical  characteristics,  more  like  villages  than  like  the 
larger  cities. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  difference  of  conditions  between  large 
and  small  towns,  so  far  as  relates  to  the»  removal  of  their  waste 
matters,  has  not  been  sufficiently  considered  in  arranging  plans  for 
their  drainage  ;  our  best  drainage  engineers  have  gained  their  expe- 
rience and  have  formulated  their  practice  in  connection  with  works 
in  large,  populous  and  prosperous  towns,  where  much  of  the  area 
is  covered  with  buildings  and  with  pavements,  where  the  frontage 
of  private  property  is  short,  and  where  the  cost  of  extensive  works 
may  easily  be  borne.  When  such  engineers  are  appealed  to  to 
furnish  plans  for  the  sewerage  of  the  smaller  places  now  under 
consideration,  they  quite  naturally  apply  to  the  work  the  skill, 
experience  and  judgment  which  they  have  acquired  in  their  larger 
practice.  As  a  result,  the  projects  for  the  sewerage  of  these  coun- 
try towns  are  either  not  carried  out  because  of  the  great  expense 
that  the  work  would  entail,  or,  among  other  disadvantages,  they 
are  carried  out  at  a  cost  which  leads  to  the  long-continued  embar- 
rassment of  the  community. 

All  things  considered,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  question  of  the 
cost  of  these  sewerage  operations  is  hardly  less  important  than  that 
of  their  sanitary  efficiency.  It  is  extremely  important,  not  only 
that  the  work  be  well  and  properl3'  done,  but  also  that  it  be  done  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  interfere  as  little  as  possible  with  the  financial 
prosperity'  of  the  community.     Inordinate  outlay  in  one  direction 
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implies  restricted  outlay  in  others.  Sewers  which  are  so  costly  as 
to  embarrass  the  muDicipal  government  entail  a  restriction  of  neces- 
sary expenses  in  other  directions  which  have  a  more  or  less  direct 
inflaence  upon  other  aspects  of  the  sanitary  question. 

In  order  to  judge  what  is  the  best  course  to  be  pursued  in  arrang- 
ing for  the  drainage  of  a  town  of  limited  population,  limited  wealth 
and  relatively  large  area,  it  is  important  to  consider  carefully  the 
different  offices  which  sewers  are  intended  to  perform,  and  the  rela- 
tive importance  of  these  offices. 

Public  drainage  works  generally  have  for  their  object  the  removal 
of  storm-water,  of  excessive  soil-moisture,  and  other  foul  liquid 
wastes  proceeding  Arom  private  houses  and  from  factories,  slaughter- 
houses, etc.  It  is  no  part  of  my  present  purpose  to  discuss  the 
question  as  to  the  relations  of  these  different  elements  of  work  in 
a  large  city.  In  considering  the  case  of  a  small  town,  their  relative 
importance  covers  the  very  basis  of  all  our  calculations*.  Certainly, 
no  town,  with  wide,  unpaved  streets,  with  considerable  land  about 
most  of  its  houses,  and  with  a  population  of  limited  wealth,  would 
think  of  constructing  an  expensive  system  of  large  sewers  for  the 
sake  of  getting  rid  of  the  storm-water  which  falls  upon  its  surface. 
Such  storm-water  often  produces  inconvenience,  and  on  rare  occa- 
sions it  does  damage  to  public  and  private  property ;  but,  so  far  as 
my  observation  goes,  there  is  not  a  small  town  in  the  country 
where  this  inconvenience  might  not  be  avoided,  and  this  occasional 
injury  remedied,  for  very  much  less  than  the  interest  upon  the 
original  cost  of  a  comprehensive  system  of  large  sewers. 

Large  sewers  which  are  made  of  brick,  or  of  pipes  with  imper- 
fectly cemented  joints,  serve  an  excellent  office  as  a  means  for  the 
outlet  of  soil-moisture.  That  is,  they  make  excellent  under- 
drains.  Occasionally,  but  not  always,  while  they  serve  as  under- 
dndns  in  wet  weather,  they  leak  out  contaminating  sewage  into  the 
soil  in  dry  weather.  Considered  with  reference  to  their  action  in 
removing  soil-moisture,  they  are  extremely  costly.  The  work 
which  they  perform  in  this  way  might  be  secured  for  an  infinitely 
smaller  outlay  by  an  independent  system  of  soil-drains.  Then, 
too,  in  many  cases,  if  not  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  soil  is  nat- 
urally of  such  a  character  as  to  render  their  action  in  this  regard 
unnecessary  In  these  instances  the  constant  effect  of  their  porosity 
or  leakage  would  be  an  injurious  one. 

Of  the  three  offices  of  a  system  of  sewers,  the  removal  of  domes- 
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tic  and  manufacturing  waste  is  not  only  by  far  the  most  important 
consideration,  but  it  is,  in  many  small  communities,  the  only  one 
which  is  worthy  of  a  moment's  consideration.  A  town  of  twenty 
thousand  inhabitants  does  not  contemplate  the]  construction  of  a 
system  of  sewers  to  get  rid  of  its  rain-water  or  to  get  rid  of  its  soil- 
water,  but  because  it  finds  itself  harassed  on  every  side  by  the 
accumulation  of  foul  organic  matters,  whose  decomposition  pro- 
duces an  immediately  deleterious  effect  upon  the  health  of  the  pop- 
ulation, and  a  shamefhl  and  annoying  nuisance.  I  shall  assume, 
for  the  purposes  of  this  discussion,  that  this  latter  consideration  \b 
the  only  one  which  need  enter  into  the  ai^ument ;  that  it  is  simply 
a  question  of  removing  household  waste,  the  outflow  of  factories, 
chemical  works,  dye-houses,  ete.,  and  all  other  liquid  or  semi-liqoid 
matters  of  which  the  organic  constituente  may  undergo  offensive 
and  dangerous  decomposition  if  retained  within  the  limits  of  the 
town,  —  and  a  question  of  the  eflSciency  and  economy  of  doing  this 
by  the  use  of  large  sewers  or  of  small  sewers. 

In  my  studies  and  observations  on  this  subject  I  have  been  veiy 
slow  to  withdraw  from  the  conviction,  universal  some  years  ago, 
and  still*  adhered  to  by  many  among  the  more  experienced  men  of 
the  profession,  that  the  most  eflScient  drainage  of  a  town  is  to  be 
secured  by  the  use  of  sewers  constructed  and  arranged  to  receive 
all  or  nearly  all  of  the  rainfall.  While  I  do  not,  even  now,  alto- 
gether abandon  this  conviction  with  reference  to  large  cities,  I 
believe  that  I  have  sound  reasons  for  the  faith  to  which  I  have 
slowly  come,  that  in  the  case  of  the  smaller  towns  the  separate 
removal  of  the  foul  drainage  only  is  as  much  better  than  the  former 
practice  as  it  is  cheaper.  I  will  take,  as  an  illustration  of  my 
meaning,  the  case  of  a  town  in  New  England  with  a  population  of 
about  twenty  thousand,  for  which  a  plan  has  recentlj'  been  prepared 
that  contemplates  the  admission  of  storm- water  to  the  sewers.  The 
arguments  used  by  the  engineer  in  his  report  to  the  authorities  are 
based  upon  a  comprehensive  review  of  the  best  that  has  been  writ- 
ten on  that  side  of  the  subject.  His  smaller  branch  sewers,  even 
those  extending  into  short  streets  with  very  few  houses,  are  twelve 
inches  in  diameter.  The  collecting  sewers  are  considerably  larger, 
and  the  main  outlet,  which  is  of  great  length,  is  more  than  five  feet 
in  diameter.  It  is  not  necessary  to  consider  in  this  connection  the 
utility  and  importance  of  the  larger  sewers,  but  the  argumente  concern- 
ing the  twelve-inch  pipes  are  instructive.     With  reference  to  the 
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cleansing  capacity  of  the  flow  and  the  calculations  of  grade  and  size, 
we  are  repeatedly  told  that  the  assumed  velocity ,  upon  which  thorough 
flushing  must  depend,  is  based  upon  an  amount  of  discharge  that 
win  cause  the  sewer  to  run  half  fuU.  The  rate  given  is  three  feet 
per  second.  Now  a  twelve-inch  sewer,  running  half  fhll  and  having 
a  fall  of  one  in  three  hundred  (needed  for  a  velocity  of  three  feet 
per  second) ,  would  dischaige  nearly  half  a  million  gallons  per  day. 
I  assume  that  the  outflow  of  the  average  of  houses  in  such  towns 
does  not  exceed  thirty-three  and  one-third  gallons  per  day  per  head 
of  population.  It  would  therefore  require  a  population  of  about 
sixteen  thousand  to  fill  a  sewer  of  this  size,  and  lying  on  this 
inclination,  half  fldl,  supposing  the  flow  to  be  uniform  day  and 
night.  If  we  assume  that  one-quarter  of  the  daily  flow  is  dis- 
charged in  three  hours,  —  between  eight  and  eleven  in  the  morning, 
— the  sewage  of  about  eight  thousand  persons  would  fill  the  sewer 
half  full  at  least  once  a  day,  and  this  would  sufiSce  for  flushing  pur- 
poses. Eight  thousand  persons  would  probably  occupy  over  six- 
teen hundred  houses,  and,  theoretically,  it  would  require  this 
number  of  houses  to  furnish  sewage  enough  to  keep  the  twelve-inch 
pipe  in  good  condition.  As  in  the  case  in  hand,  there  is  probably 
no  instance  where  a  population  of  five  hundred  is  to  be  served  by  a 
twelve-inch  pipe,  we  must  assume  that  it  was  contemplated  to 
depend  entirely  upon  the  rainfall  to  keep  the  sewers  properly 
flashed.  Did  rain  fall  in  sufficient  quantity  and  at  sufficiently  fre- 
quent intervals  to  secure  this  result,  this  part  of  the  difficulty  would 
be  overcome.  But  often  many  weeks  elapse  during  which  no 
storm- water  whatever  enters  the  iewers.  This  is,  too,  generally  at 
the  season  when  decomposition  is  the  most  active,  and  when  its 
effect  upon  the  atmosphere  is  the  most  injurious. 

It  is  very  well  understood  that  sewage  matters,  if  removed  within 
twelve  or  even  twenty-four  hours  after  production,  generate  little,  if 
anj,  injurious  gas,  and  that  if  they  lie  longer  than  this  they  become 
increasingly  dangerous  and  offensive.  Therefore,  in  the  present 
example,  the  sewers  being  all  of  a  size  which  the  household  flow  is 
by  no  means  adequate  to  cleanse,  and  the  rain-water  cleansing 
being  very  intermittent,  we  should  have,  practically,  throughout 
the  whole  year,  an  accumulation  of  decomposing  organic  matter 
within  the  sewers,  which  every  consideration  should  lead  us  to 
avoid. 

Furthermore,  the  admission  of  surface-water  from  ill-kept  or 
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from  unpaved  streets  results  in  the  carrying  into  the  sewers  of 
heavy  earthy  matters  which  the  ordinary  flow  is  incapable  of  mov. 
ing  forward  to  the  outlet,  and  these  are  largely  intermixed  with 
horse-droppings  and  with  other  organic  matters,  which,  so  far  as 
they  remain  within  the  sewers,  cannot  fail  to  be  subject  to  the 
gravest  objection.  Whether  or  not  the  difficulty  increases  as  we 
pass  from  the  smaller  sewers  to  the  larger  ones  will  depend  very 
much  upon  the  gradient  or  inclination  of  these  latter.  K  they  are 
steep  enough  for  an  active'  current,  most  of  the  foul  substances 
which  they  receive  may  be  carried  forward  to  the  outlet  though  the 
flow  may  be  only  a  few  inches  in  depth.  If,  as  is  very  often  the 
case,  the  land  through  which  they  pass  is  nearly  level,  and  their 
gradient  is  veiy  slight,  they  accumulate  rubbish  more  and  more 
until  it  becomes  necessary  to  cleanse  them  by  hand  or  by  the  use  of 
mechanical  appliances.  During  the  whole  time  that  this  foul  mat- 
ter lies  in  the  branch  sewer  or  in  the  main  it  is  necessarily  undergo- 
ing decomposition.  It  is  producing  the  condition  which  has  given 
to  ordinary  city  sewers  the  frequent  appellation  of  ^^  elongated  cess- 
pools." I  believe  that  this  condition  is  inevitably  inherent  in  the 
character  of  all  large  sewers  which  are  not  ftimished  with  such 
means  of  thorough  flushing  as  will  be  adequate  to  sweep  them 
entirely  clean,  from  end  to  end,  —  and  at  intervals  not  longer  than 
twent}'-four  hours,  —  of  all  earthy  or  organic  matters  which  may 
have  gained  access  to  them.  I  believe  that  such  sewers  as  are  ordi- 
narily used  in  large  cities  are,  for  reasons  stated,  extremely  objec- 
tionable, and  that  they  can  be  made  satisfactory  only  by  the  general 
introduction  of  the  most  copious  flushing  appliances, — ^with  a  com- 
pleteness which  has  never  been  adopted,  and  which  probably  has 
never  been  contemplated,  in  this  countr3\ 

I  believe  that  for  the  smaller  towns,  such  as  we  are  now  con- 
sidering, storm-water  sewers  are  not  only  inadequate  to  the  work 
for  which  they  are  designed,  but  are  absolutely  injurious,  —  to 
such  a  degree  that  it  sometimes  becomes  a  serious  question 
whether  they  do  not  do  more  harm  than  good.  In  other  words,  I 
believe,  not  only  that  these  lai*ge  unflushed  sewers,  when  applied 
to  the  uses  of  scattered  communities,  are  extravagant  in  cost,  but 
that  the  injury  which  they  are  capable  of  working  may  far  outweigh 
any  advantage  that  they  may  secure.  They  remove,  without  injury 
to  public  and  private  works,  the  water  of  heavy  rains,  and  so  they 
do  good.     But,  on  the  other  hand,  they  do  not  remove,  they  only 
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conceal  from  sight  and  store  up  in  a  most  dangerous  condition,  foul 
matters,  which  had  much  better  be  left  to  decompose  on  the  surface 
of  the  ground  in  full  exposure  to  sun  and  air.  Better  the  absolute 
stink  of  dirty  streets  than  the  dangerous  gases  arising  from  unventi- 
lated  accumulations  of  rotting  filth. 

So  far  as  the  removal  of  storm- water  is  concerned,  nothing  more 
need  be  said  in  this  connection  than  has  already  been  said,  namely, 
that  it  costs  more  than  it  comes  to.  I  know  of  no  instance,  even 
when  the  grades  are  steep  and  the  soil  subject  to  wash,  where  the 
injury  done  by  the  heaviest  storms  bears  any  proportion  to  the 
interest  on  the  cost  of  such  gigantic  engineering  works. 

Regarding  these  large  sewers  as  out  of  the  question  for  our  pur- 
pose, I  venture  now  to  suggest  what  seems  to  me  a  satisfactory 
substitute  for  them.  I  begin  with  the  idea  that  the  most  costly 
and  the  most  dangerous  scavenger  that  a  city  can  employ  is  the 
rain  that  falls  upon  the  surface  of  its  streets.  Under  proper  munici- 
pal control  the  organic  matter  deposited  in  the  streets  may  easily 
be  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  droppings  of  horses,  and  this 
material  has  a  value  which  will  go  a  long  way  towards  paying  the 
cost  of  its  immediate  collection  and  removal.  Even  were  this  not 
the  case,  the  necessity  for  performing  such  work  regularly  and 
systematically,  with  a  view  to  the  preservation  of  the  purity  of  the 
atmosphere  of  the  town,  needs  no  argument. 

There  are  exceptional  cases,  where  the  surface  flow  of  the  streets, 
accumulating  in  valleys,  may  require  some  special  means  for  its 
removal.  But  even  here  it  will  often  be  cheapest  and  safest  to 
arrange  the  surface  conformation  and  the  pavement  of  the  necessary 
street  surfaces  so  as  to  secure  its  removal  above  ground.  It  may 
occasionally  be  necessary  to  construct  underground  sewers  for  its 
secure  discharge.  These  exceptional  cases  do  not,  of  course,  affect 
the  main  argument.  So  far  as  the  sewers  themselves  are  concerned, 
which  it  is  proposed  to  furnish  to  a  town  of  the  class  under  con- 
sideration, we  have  only  the  sanitary  question  to  regard.  Our  aim 
should  be  to  collect  all  foul  outflow  from  private  houses  and  other 
establishments,  in  the  most  direct  and  immediate  way,  and  to  carry 
it,  within  the  shortest  time  possible,  to  its  final  point  of  disposal 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  town.  The  sewers  should  be  adjusted  to 
this  work,  and  to  no  other ;  and  every  pipe  of  the  whole  system 
should  be  swept  entirely  clean,  at  least  once  a  day,  leaving  nothing 
to  decompose  and  contaminate  the  confined  atmosphere  within  it, 
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except  such  matters  as  may  attach  themselves,  as  slime,  to  the 
walls  of  the  pipes ;  and  the  amount  even  of  this  sliming  should  he 
as  much  as  possible  reduced. 

These  ends  are  to  be  secured  by  making  absolutely  tight  sewers 
of  a  size  proportionate  to  the  service  which  they  are  to  perform ; 
by  giving  these,  so  far  as  practicable,  a  uniform  descent ;  by  gath- 
ering the  branch  sewers  into  collecting  drains,  and  mains  which  are 
only  large  enough  for  the  *purpose,  and  by  carrying  the  outlet  of 
the  whole  system  to  a  suitable  point  of  discharge.  There  should 
be  nowhere  in  the  whole  course  of  any  one  of  the  drains  an  oppor- 
tunity for  halting  and  decomposing  by  the  way;  no  depression 
where  the  flow  may  at  any  time  slacken,  to  deposit  silt  and  gradu- 
ally form  a  hardened  accumulation,  lessening  the  capacity  and 
injuring  the  channel  of  the  drain. 

Those  who  have  not  considered  the  subject  have  little  idea  of  the 
discharging  capacity  of  small  pipes.  The  following  calculation  is 
suggestive.  A  pipe  six  inches  in  diameter,  having  an  inclination 
of  four  inches  in  one  hundred  feet  (a  fall  of  one  to  three  hundred,) 
has  a  capacity  of  discharge  of  nearly  two  hundred  gallons  per 
minute,  or  twelve  thousand  gallons  per  hour ;  or  between  eight  and 
eleven  in  the  morning  of  thirty-six  thousand  gallons.  If  one-fourth 
of  the  daily  flow  is  discharged  in  these  three  hours,  then  the  daily 
capacity  of  this  sewer  would  be  one  hundred  and  forty-four 
thousand  gallons.  Suppose,  now,  that  each  household  numbers 
five  persons,  and  that  the  consumption  of  water  or  the  amount  of 
outflow  is  thirty-three  and  one-third  gallons  per  head  per  day.  Sup- 
pose, too,  that  the  sewer  is  to  run  at  no  time  more  than  half  full, 
a  six-inch  sewer  on  such  a  grade  would  then  serve  for  the  drainage 
of  over  four  hundred  houses.  Allowing  a  width  of  only  twenty-five 
feet  for  each  house-lot,  this  six-inch  sewer  would  suffice  for  a  street 
nearly  half  a  mile  long,  built  up  on  both  sides. 

It  has  been  amply  shown  b}^  experience  that  the  sectional  area 
of  a  drain  which  receives  numerous  branches  need  not  be  increased 
in  proportion  to  the  combined  capacity  of  those  branches,  for  the 
reason  that  additions  to  the  stream,  if  introduced  at  proper  curves, 
add  to  the  velocity  of  the  flow,  and  increase  the  dischai^ng 
capacity.  A  computation  of  the  capacity  of  collecting  and  main 
drains  needed  to  discharge  the  outflow  of  a  number  of  six-inch 
drains,  conditioned  as  I  have  described,  would  show  very  much 
smaller  sizes  than  would  generally  be  supposed. 
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Until  recently,  the  objection  has  existed  to  the  adoption  of  so 
small  a  size  as  six  inches  diameter,  that  it  was  found  necessary  in 
order  to  remove  the  accumulation  of  deposit  at  the  upper  ends  of 
sewers,  where  the  flow  is  slight,  to  adopt  some  system  for  hand- 
cleansing  ;  and  this  cannot  well  be  done  in  a  six-inch  sewer.  More 
recently  the  adaptation  to  the  flushing  of  sewers  of  the  automatic 
l~,~^  I  siphon-tank  of  Rogers  Field,  of  London,  has  so  far  removed  this 

objection  as  to  reduce  the  risk  of  obstruction  to  insignificance. 
Sewers  of  this  size  should  receive  no  inlet  from  any  source  more 
than  four  inches  in  diameter,  and  this  should  be  the  extreme  limit 
of  size  of  all  connecting  drains  throughout  their  whole  length. 
Any  solid  matter  which  could  find  its  way  through  a  four-inch 
drain  would  surely  be  swept  on  by  a  copious  flow  through  a  six- 
inch  sewer. 

The  use  of  the  Field  flush-tank  promises  to  lead  to  some  radical 
modifications  of  sewerage  practice.  Briefly  described,  this  tank  is  a 
vessel  of  any  desired  capacity,  placed  at  the  head  of  a  drain  or  any- 
where in  its  course,  and  receiving  the  outflow  of  several  houses,  or, 
better,  where  a  small  contribution  from  the  public  water-supply  can 
be  secured,  receiving  pure  water.  When  it  becomes  filled,  its  sta- 
tionary, automatic  siphon  comes  into  action  and  discharges  its 
whole  contents  with  great  rapidity,  producing  a  flow  adequate  to 
the  thorough  cleansing  of  the  drain  or  sewer  into  which  it  dis- 
charges. The  tank  being  discharged,  air  is  admitted  to  the  siphon, 
and  it  remains  inoperative  until  its  reservoir  is  again  filled,  when  a 
second  discha^e  takes  place.  If  properly  protected  against  the 
admission  of  grease  and  coarse  matters,  this  tank  needs  little,  if 
any,  attention.  It  is  always  on  duty,  retaining  all  that  comes  to 
it  until  full,  and  then  discharging  its  contents  with  a  cleansing  flow. 
The  contributions  to  it  may  be  copious  or  slight,  without  affecting 
the  regularity  and  promptness  of  its  action. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  with  the  aid  of  the  flush-tank  it 
will  be  safe  to  do  entirely  without  man-holes  to  give  access  to  the 
sewers,  but  I  believe  (and  I  have  some  experience  upon  which  to 
found  my  belief)  that  it  will  be  safe  entirely  to  avoid  these  expen- 
sive appliances;  or,  at  least,  to  place  them  only  at  such  long 
intervals  as  may  be  necessary  to  supply  air  for  the  ventilation  of 
the  sewer. 

Aside  from  its  sanitary  advantage,  the  use  of  this  small  size  of 
sewer  will  be  very  much  cheaper  than  that  of  the  large  sizes  now 
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employed.  I  regard  the  economy,  however,  as  less  important  than 
the  cleanliness  and  rapid  delivery  which  the  smaller  size  mast 
secure.  Not  the  least  of  its  benefits  is  to  be  sought  in  the  more 
thorough  ventilation  which  even  limited  ventilating  appliances 
would  effect  in  a  small  pipe  than  in  a  large  one,  for  the  reason  that 
the  amount  of  air  to  be  discharged  is  very  much  less ;  that  the 
rapidity  of  movement  of  an  equal  quantity  of  air  is  much  greater ; 
that  the  air-space  above  the  flowing  stream  is  subject  to  a  much 
greater  fluctuation  in  proportion  to  its  volume ;  and  that  ftom  its 
smaller  volume  it  is  more  susceptible  to  the  impulse  of  differences 
of  temperature  in  the  water  flowing  through  the  drain,  and  of 
friction. 

The  adoption  of  small  and  cleanly  flushed  sewers,  furthermore, 
is  of  importance  in  the  case  of  sewers  which  deliver  into  harbors  or 
into  rivers.  It  is  an  accepted  standard  of  extremely  foul  sewf^e 
that  it  kills  or  drives  away  the  fish  which  existed  before  the  waters 
were  contaminated.  Such  contamination  is  due,  not  to  the  intro- 
duction of  organic  matter,  but  to  the  introduction  of  organic  matter 
in  an  advanced  stage  of  decomposition.  Leaving  out  of  the  account 
the  effect  of  the  outflow  of  chemical  works,  etc.,  recent  sewage,  — 
the  faeces  and  kitchen  waste  of  dwelling  houses,  etc.,  —  so  far  from 
being  injurious  to  fishes,  is  welcome  food  for  them,  and  all  who 
have  watched  the  outlets  of  house  drains  into  streams  of  water  must 
have  noticed  the  avidity  with  which  all  their  solid  contents  are 
devoured.  We  are  not  now  considering  how  this  would  affect  the  i 
value  of  the  fish  for  human  food ;  but  even  on  this  point,  if  we 
recall  the  diet  of  the  barn-yard  fowl,  we  need  not  be  too  severe  in 
our  condemnation.  It  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  if  the  whole  of  the 
organic  wastes  of  the  town  could  be  delivered  into  a  stream  within 
twelve  hours  of  the  time  of  its  production,  the  fishes  of  that  stream 
would  become  its  complete  and  efiQcient  scavengers.  Not  relying, 
however,  upon  this  means  of  disposing  of  town  sewage,  we  have  to 
consider  the  whole  question  from  an  engineering  point  of  view. 

The  investigations  made  years  ago  in  many  of  the  larger  towns 
of  England  where  water-closets  are  used,  as  compared  with  those 
where  water-closets  are  not  used,  showed,  chemically,  very  little 
difference  in  impurity.  This  has  long  been  taken  as  an  ailment 
for  paying  the  same  regard  to  street  waste  that  we'  do  to  house- 
hold waste.  But  this  conclusion  implies  a  condition  which  is  never 
admissible  in  any  well-regulated  town ;  that  is,  that  the  street  shall 
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be  allowed  to  become  as  offensive  as  the  water-closets.  What  I 
desire  to  impress  upon  your  minds  is  the  obvious  fact  that,  in  one 
way  or  another,  the  surface  of  the  streets  should  be  kept  absolutely 
clean,  and  I  would  ask  you  to  consider  favorably  my  opinion  that 
they  may  be  much  better  cleaned  by  other  means  than  by  washing 
their  dirt  into  elongated  cesspools  underneath  them,  and  allowing 
it  there  to  remain  and  decompose,  to  our  great  injury. 

The  street  dirt  and  storm-water  being  set  aside,  we  get  rid  of  the 
chief  engineering  difl9culty  of  the  whole  problem  of  disposal,  which 
is  a  great  variation  in  the  volume  of  the  sewage.     The  outflow  of 
private  houses,  hotels,  factories,  etc.,  is  pretty  nearly  uniform  in 
its  quantity.     It  varies  but  little  from  day  to  day,  and  scarcely  at 
all  from  week  to  week.     If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  attempt  to  admit 
floods  of  rain-water  into  our  system  of  sewers,  the  volume  is  subject 
to  fluctuations  so  enormous  as  to  upset  all  our  calculations.     Ordi- 
narily the  flow  will  be  far  too  little  properly  to  employ  the  works 
which  we  have  prepared  to  deal  with  it ;  at  other  times  these  will 
be  taxed  to  their  utmost,  and  whether  our  means  of  disposal  be 
agricultural  or  chemical,  we  ai'e  sure  to  have  too  great  a  volume  at 
times,  and  a  relatively  insignificant  quantity  as  a  rule.     The  im- 
portance of  this  branch  of  the  subject  when  sewage  is  delivered  into 
water-courses  is  trifling,  but  the  time  is  coming,  and  in  some  places 
it  has  come  alread}-,  when  the  rights  and  requirements  of  our 
neighbors  further  down  stream  must  be  respected  to  the  extent  of 
purif3ing  our  sewage  before  we  deliver  it  into  water  which  flows  to 
them. 

These  troublesome  fluctuations  in  the  quantity  of  the  sewage 
being  eliminated  from  our  problem,  it  is  a  very  simple  matter  to 
make  provision  for  chemical  or  agricultural  treatment  in  such  a 
way  as  to  prepare  for  the  gradual  increase  of  outflow  which  will 
accompany  an  increase  of  population.  The  quantity  with  which  we 
have  to  deal  being  a  flxed  one,  it  becomes  a  simple  matter  to  adjust 
our  works  to  the  duty  to  be  performed.  It  will  then  be  easy  to 
manage  the  question  of  river  pollution,  and  we  shall  have  saved 
enonnonsl}'  in  the  cost  of  construction.  For  example,  in  the  village 
of  Lenox,  in  Massachusetts,  it  was  found  that  the  only  stream  to 
which  the  sewage  could  be  carried  was  the  Housatonic  river,  some 
mOes  distant,  over  a  difficult  country.  To  lay  an  outlet  sewer  to 
the  Housatonic  would  cost  much  more  than  the  whole  fund  avail- 
able for  drainage  purposes.     Storm- water  being  excluded  from  the 
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sewers,  it  became  easy,  with  the  help  of  the  flash-tank,  to  establish 
a  system  of  subsoil  irrigation  in  a  field  neiM*  the  town,  and  the  whole 
work  was  completed  in  a  satisfactory  manner  for  less  than  the 
expenditure  that  had  been  contemplated.  It  has  been  working 
steadily  and  regularly  and  well  since  its  construction,  several  years 
ago. 

At  the  Reformatory  Prison  for  Women,  near  South  Framingham, 
Massachusetts,  the  delivery  of  sewage  was  into  a  stream  which 
found  its  way  into  the  water  supply  of  the  city  of  Boston.  The 
daily  outflow  is  between  twenty-five  thousand  and  thirty  thousand 
gallons.  There  was  no  means  by  which  this  could  be  carried  to  an 
unobjectionable  river  outlet  without  an  inordinately  large  outlay. 
Had  the  amount  of  sewage  to  be  treated  been  subject  to  such  varia- 
tions as  occur  in  towns  where  rain-fall  is  admitted  to  the  sewers, 
this  would  have  been  the  only  recourse.  The  quantity  being  prac- 
tically uniform,  it  was  easy  and  economical  to  establish  a  system  of 
sub-irrigation  disposal  upon  the  limited  grounds  of  the  establishment, 
in  such  a  way  as  to  overcome  every  objection. 

While  on  this  question  of  sewage  disposal,  it  may  be  well  to  de- 
scribe briefiy  the  sub-irrigation  process  which  is  now  promising  such 
good  results.  The  principle  upon  which  it  works  is  this :  Ail  soil 
has  a  very  considerable  power  to  extract  and  withhold  organic 
impurities  from  water  which  passes  through  it.  That  is,  all  soils  in 
their  fresh  condition  are  good  filters,  more  or  less  good  according 
to  their  composition  and  drainage.  If  a  foul  stream  flows  con- 
stantly through  any  soil,  the  accumulation  of  organic  matter  clogs 
it,  obstructs  its  action  as  a  filter,  and  makes  i(  increasingly  foul. 
The  great  purifier  of  all  filters  is  the  oxygen  of  atmospheric  air. 
A  mass  of  earth,  which  would  become  foul  under  an  uninterrupted 
addition  of  organic  matter,  will  become  entirely  purified  by  oxida- 
tion, if  the  same  quantity  of  impurity  be  adddd  in  a  short  timef 
if  it  be  spread  over  a  wide  surface,  and  if  it  be  left  for  a  sufScient 
time  subject  to  the  oxidizing  process. 

In  the  sub-irrigation  system,  as  applied  in  practice,  the  outflow 
of  the  sewer  or  drain  is  caught  in  a  Field  flush-tank,  and  held  there 
until  the  tank  is  filled.  It  then  discharges  itself  into  common  agri- 
cultural drain-tiles  laid  only  ten  or  twelve  inches  below  the  surface 
of  the  ground  and  having  open  joints.  The  discharge  flows  on 
through  the  various  ramifications  of  the  system  of  drains,  leaking 
awa}'  at  every  joint,  until  the  whole  discharge  from  the  tank  has 
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settled  into  the  ground  and  has  more  or  less  saturated  it.  The 
water  of  the  liquid  settles  down  by  its  own  weight  to  the  drains  or 
into  the  porous  earth  below,  leaving  its  impurities  attached  to  the 
surfaces  of  the  interior  particles  of  the  earth.  As  the  water  of 
saturation  settles  away,  fresh  air  enters  the  soil,  and  the  oxygen 
sets  op  that  slow  combustion  of  organic  matter  which  is  its  great 
purifying  office  the  world  over.  In  due  time  the  earth  has  become 
purified,  the  flush-tank  has  again  filled  itself,  and  a  fresh  volume  of 
sewage  is  delivered  into  the  drains.  This  description  is  hardly 
more  simple  than  is  the  process  itself ;  and  it  must  seem  absurd  to 
those  who  are  not  familiar  with  it,  to  suppose  that  it  is  capable  of 
dealing  with  the  troublesome  problem  of  the  purification  of  sewage 
of  a  town.  I  have  come  to  believe  that  its  capacity  is  almost  unlim- 
ited, and  I  am  sure  that  for  those  towns  which  may  properly  be 
called  "village-cities,"  it  oflTers  almost  universal  relief. 

The  use  of  agricultural  drains  in  this  way  was  the  invention  of 
the  Rev.  Henry  Moule,  the  originator  of  the  earth-closet.  The 
value  of  an  intermittent  discharge  in  the  application  of  sewage  to 
the  soil  is  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Frankland.  The  combination  of 
the  two  was  the  natural  outgrowth  of  observation  and  ingenuity.  I 
believe  that  the  system  was  first  introduced  in  this  country  in  a  syste- 
matic manner,  in  the  grounds  about  my  own  house  at  Newport,  in 
1870.  It  has  gradually  worked  its  way,  as  experience  has  indica- 
ted its  capabilities,  until,  in  1876, 1  did  not  hesitate  to  apply  it  for 
the  whole  sewage  of  Lenox ;  and  it  is  now  accepted,  I  believe,  by 
all  who  have  given  attention  to  it,  as  being  entlVely  reliable,  eco- 
nomical and  efficient. 

We  must  not  forget  the  very  important  question  of  the  ventilation 
of  public  sewers,  which  it  seems  to  me  is  less  adequately  treated 
than  any  other  branch  of  the  work  to  which  attention  has  been 
given.  Concerning  the  large  sewers  of  cities,  opinions  vary,  and 
there  is  no  occasion  for  me  to  express  my  own  here,  further  than  to 
say  that  I  regard  what  are  called  " perforated"  man-hole  covers  as 
an  ineffective  attempt  to  carry  out  the  system  of  man-hole  ventila- 
tion which  is  so  much  and  so  justly  commended.  Nothing  less 
than  a  coarse  iron  grating,  whose  spaces  are  at  least  equal  to  its 
solids,  will  answer  the  purpose. 

Much  reflection  on  the  subject  has  convinced  me  that,  were  it 
possible  to  enforce  the  regulation,  no  means  of  sewer  ventilation 
can  be  nearly  so  effective  as  that  of  connecting  every  house-drain 
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which  joins  it,  without  the  intervention  of  a  trap  anywhere  in  its 
coarse,  with  an  open  soil-pipe,  reaching  above  the  roof  of  the  house. 
To  be  efficient  this  system  must  be  compulsoiy  and  universal.  If 
the  authorities  of  a  town  have  the  right  to  assess  private  property 
for  the  construction  of  sewers,  and  to  establish  th^  conditions 
under  which  private  persons  may  connect  with  them,  they  surely 
have  the  right  to  make  it  one  of  those  conditions  that  this  open 
ventilation  shall  be  given,  and  to  impose  as  severe  penalties  as  may 
be  necessaiy  to  protect  itself  against  any  interference  with  the 
ventilating  action  of  each  connection. 

Could  this  system  be  carried  out  in  connection  with  the  small 
sewers  which  I  have  described,  we  should  have  a  small  volume  of 
air  contaminated  onl}^  by  the  decomposition  of  the  slight  sliming  of 
the  walls  of  the  sewers  in  open  connection  with  the  atmosphere  at 
the  outlet  or  outlets,  and  at  the  occasional  man-holes,  and  through 
a  tall  and  somewhat  heated  soil-pipe  in  every  house  along  its  course, 
connected  in  such  a  manner  as  to  secure  a  constant  and  efficient 
change  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  whole  system  of  sewers  and  con- 
nections. 

In  judging  of  the  advisability  of  this  system  we  must  dismiss  from 
our  minds  the  sort  of  air  with  which  we  are  familiar  as  escaping 
from  the  limited  vent-holes  of  the  foul  public  sewers  common  in  our 
cities.  The  sewers  which  I  am  now  recommending  will  at  no  time 
contain  organic  matter  in  an  advanced  stage  of  decomposition. 
They  will  contain  at  no  point  any  accumulation  of  solid  matter. 
They  wiU  be  frequently  flushed  to  the  height  at  which  their  current 
may  deposit  a  slimy  coating,  and  the}'  will  be  constantly  swept  by  a 
movement  of  fresh  air  supplying  ox^'gen  for  completing  an  immedi- 
ate decomposition,  rendering  putrefaction  and  fermentation  impos- 
sible, and  diluting  and  removing,  as  fast  as  it  is  formed,  the  slight 
amount  of  resulting  gas.  They  will  not  be  sweet.  Their  contained 
atmosphere  will  not  be  fit  to  be  admitted  into  a  living-room ;  but 
they  will  be  so  infinitely  less  foul  than  the  common  sewer  of  the 
present  da}'  that  there  will  be  no  objection  to  discharging  their  air 
above  the  roofs  of  our  houses.  1  venture  the  opinion  that  within 
ten  3'ears  this  system  of  sewerage  and  sewer  ventilation,  or  its 
equivalent,  will  be  universally  accepted  as  the  best,  at  least  for  our 
smaller  and  more  sparsely  built  towns. 

I  have  still  a  word  to  say  concerning  the  removal  of  soil-moisture, 
and  the  thorough  under-drainage  of  the  sites  of  our  towns.     I  fully 
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endorse  all  that  has  been  said  in  its  favor,  and  I  fhlly  accept  all 
that  Dr.  Bowditch  and  others  tell  as  of  the  enormous  and  fatal  dis- 
advantage —  so  far  as  our  national  disease,  consumption,  is  con- 
cerned —  of  its  absence.  I  only  protest  against  the  use  of  public 
sewers  for  this  purpose.  They  may  properly  afford  an  outlet  for 
water  brought  to  them  by  suitable  under-drains,  but  they  should 
never,  under  any  circumstances,  act  as  absorbent  drains  themselves. 
Where  the  inclination  of  the  surface  is  sufficient  it  is  an  excellent 
plan,  so  far  ^  possible,  to  lead  the  outflow  of  under-drains  into  the 
flush-tanks  by  which  the  sewers  are  to  be  cleaned.  Where  this  is 
not  possible  they  may  be  led  to  man-holes,  or  to  special  branches 
of  the  sewer,  the  connection  being  so  arranged  as  to  prevent  sewage 
from  flowing  back  into  them  and  leaking  out  through  their  open 
joints  into  the  soil. 

As  I  am  speaking  upon  my  own  specialty  I  shall,  I  trust,  be  ex- 
cused for  attaching  greater  importance  to  it,  and  for  according  it 
wider  advantages  than  are  recognized  by  those  who  are  less  familiar 
with  it.  I  would  not  underestimate  the  benefit  of  a  public  water- 
Hpply,  but  I  think  that  we  may,  to  a  certain  extent,  weaken  the 
sanitary  argument  in  favor  of  introducing  extraneous  water  for  the 
supply  of  a  village.  This  sanitary  argument  is  based  upon  the  con- 
taminatioD  of  drinking-water  wells  by  infiltration  from  private  vaults 
and  cess-pools. 

I  would  abolish  absolutely  and  totally,  by  compulsory  public 
enactment,  every  form  of  private  vault  and  cess-pool,  and  make  sure 
that  all  outflow  from  every  house,  good  or  bad,  rich  or  poor,  should 
be  carried  inmiediately  quite  outside  of  the  town  by  a  system  of  per- 
fectly tight  and  impervious  sewers  and  drains.  I  would  leave  noth- 
ing within  the  limits  of  the  town  which  could  act  as  a  source  of 
well-water  contamination.  The  cause  being  removed  the  effect 
most  cease.  There  being  no  longer  a  source  of  foulness  in  the  soil 
there  will  soon  be  no  contamination  of  the  water.  In  all  cases  the 
introduction  of  sewers  must  follow  if  it  has  not  preceded  the  intro- 
duction of  a  public  water-supply.  In  some  cases,  at  least,  the 
introduction  of  sewers  would  render  the  introduction  of  a  public 
water-supply  unnecessary. 

I  have  now  sketched,  hastily,  as  one  must  on  such  an  occasion, 

the  general  features  of  the  plan  of  sewerage  that  I  propose,  and  the 

leading  reasons  upon  which  the  recommendation  is  based.    I  am 

sure  that  there  are  those  in  my  audience  who  utterly  disagree  with 

13 
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the  doctrines  that  I  have  adyanced,  or  who  doubt  the  soundness  of 
my  position.  I  hope  that  they  will  not  hesitate  to  express  their 
objections  or  their  doubts,  to  the  end  that  we  may  secure  such  light 
as  comes  of  f^e  discussion. 


INDUSTRIAL  ARBITRATION  AND  CONCILIATION. 

BT  JOSEPH  D.    WEEKS,    OF  PITTBBUKOH. 

(Bead  Friday,  September  12, 1879.) 

It  is  not  the  object  of  this  paper  to  discuss  the  relation  of  capital 
and  labor,  further  than  may  be  desirable  to  indicate  the  lack  and  to 
enforce  the  necessity  of  some  efficient  system  for  the  relief  of  our 
industries  from  the  burden  of  industrial  strife.  I  realize  that  it  is 
at  the  expense  of  completeness  of  argument,  that  I  exclude  the  dis- 
cussion of  som^  of  the  questions  that  these  relations  suggest,  but  I 
must  suffer  this,  that  I  may  better  keep  in  view  the  one  subject 
to  which  I  wish  to  give  prominence  —  industrial  arbitration  and 
conciliation. 

While  the  present  constitution  of  industrial  society  continues, 
differences  will  arise  between  employer  and  employed.  With  no 
better  methods  of  harmonizing  these  differences  than  those  to  which 
resort  is  generally  had,  they  will  grow  to  disputes  and  end  in  strife. 
Sometimes  these  contests  are  justifiable  —  oftener  not.  But  in 
every  instance  when  the  battle  has  been  gained  and  the  contest 
decided  (a  decision  very  rarely  the  result  of  judgment  and  reason, 
but  one  forced  by  other  considerations),  what  has  been  gained, 
what  decided  ?  A  battle  has  been  fought,  a  victory  won,  or  a  defeat 
suffered.  That  is  all.  And  what  is  a  victory  won  tinder  such 
circumstances  worth?  For  what  does  it  count  in  the  light  of  our 
civilization?  Have  6,000  years  of  toil,  with  this  labor  problem 
ever  pressing,  found  no  better  judge,  no  kindlier  umpire  than  brute 
force  ?  —  than  hunger  and  greed  ?  At  the  end  of  every  strike  or 
lockout  there  is  alwa^^s  one  practical  problem  that  loudly  and 
urgently  demands  a  solution  —  to  find  out  some  means  by  which 
the  existing  organization  of  industry,  not  some  system  yet  to  be 
devised,  can  be  made  to  work  without  these  wasteM  contests  that 
are  so  frequent  as  to  seem  well  nigh  an  essential  part  of  the  system. 
The  future  may  be  hopeful,  may  have  in  it  the  perfect  solution  of 
the  labor  problem,  but  we  need  a  system  that  shall  take  labor  as  it 
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is  and  capital  as  it  is  and  their  relations  as  they  are,  that  shall  pre- 
vent their  differences  from  becoming  disputes,  that  shall  settle 
contests  if  thej  arise,  or  at  least  shorten  their  duration  and  mitigate 
their  horrors  ;  that  shall  give  passion  time  to  cool  and  permit  reason 
to  assert  its  sway,  and  thus  give  time  and  opportunity  to  discuss 
the  future  organization  of  industrial  society  in  which  there  shall  be 
no  place  for  strife. 

I  believe  that  arbitration  and  conciliation  is  such  a  system.  Not 
that  it  is  the  solution  of  the  labor  question,  only  on  the  road 
towards  it.  As  Rupert  Kettle,  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  earnest 
English  advocates  of  arbitration,  says,  ^^  It  is  the  best  system  yet 
devised  for  adjusting  the  relative  rights  of  masters  and  men  under 
the  present  constitution  and  action  of  their  joint  productive  power." 

In  discussing  whether  arbitration  and  conciliation  offers  our 
industries  such  a  system,  it  may  be  well  to  ask : 

1.  What  is  the  problem  that  presses  for  immediate  solution? 

2.  Have  boards  of  arbitration  and  conciliation,  where  they  have 
been  established  and  fairly  and  faithfhlly  tried,  solved  this  problem 
without  strikes  and  lockouts  ? 

3.  Do  these  boards  give  hope  that  from  them  and  their  operations 
shall  grow  juster  and  more  harmonious  relations  between  the  capi- 
tahst  and  the  laborer? 

As  to  our  first  point.  The  question  that  most  largely  enters  into 
industrial  contests  is  the  wages  of  labor.  The  questions  that  are 
constantly  arising  in  every  workshop  are,  in  nearly  every  instance, 
directly  or  indirectly,  questions  of  wages,  piece  work,  eight  hours, 
half-holidays,  over-time,  quality  of  metal,  speed  of  machinery, 
dampness  of  yam,  apprenticeship,  introduction  of  machinery,  free 
house,  fr^e  coal,  and  scores  of  others  are  essentially  questions  of 
wages.  That  class  of  questions  that  give  rise  to  strikes  and  lock- 
outs, so  happily  termed  by  Judge  Kettle  "questions  relating  to 
matters  of  sentiment,"  are  to  be  excluded  from  this  category,  but 
these  are  happily  less  frequent  in  this  country  than  in  others  where 
the  dominant  and  servient  relations  are  retained,  both  in  form  and 
words.  The  contest  may  be  broadly  as  to  the  basis  of  computing 
these  wages,  or  narrowly  what  shall  these  wages  be  in  a  given  case. 
In  either  case  it  is  evident  that  labor  is  not  satisfied  with  the  solu- 
tions given.  It  accepts  the  result,  be  it  a  victory  or  defeat,  only  as 
a  temporary  expedient  and  anticipates  and  prepares  for  future 
struggles.     The  basis  of  this  dissatisfaction  is  a  belief  that  in  the 
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diyiBion  of  the  product  of  the  joint  action  of  labor  and  captal,  labor 
does  not  get  its  fair  share.  The  complaint  is  both  against  the 
division  and  against  the  plan  upon  which  the  division  is  made. 
This  complaint  grows  in  intensity  with  each  stru^le,  and  acctima- 
lates  power  with  each  succeeding  year.  The  form  of  the  complaint 
is  changing,  however.  It  is  growing  less  and  less  hostile,  and  is 
developing  into  an  earnest,  dignified  demand  that,  as  between  the 
laborer  and  the  capitalist,  the  employer  class,  if  you  will,  some 
more  equitable  plan  shall  be  adopted  for  apportioning  the  ultimate 
product  of  their  joint  action.  The  perfect  answer  to  this  demand 
is  the  solution  of  the  wages  problem. 

Answers  to  it  are  not  wanting.  The  socialist,  the  economist, 
the  philanthropist  have  their  views  as  to  the  plan  to  be  adopted. 
To  the  first  or  last,  the  manly,  honest  workman  answers  that  he  is 
not  a  pauper.  He  neither  demands  aid  from  the  State,  nor  does 
he  ask  alms  of  his  fellow.  He  demands  as  a  right  that  he  receive 
the  best  price,  yes,  the  highest  price  for  his  wealth-producing 
power.  To  the  economist,  who  tells  him  that  the  equitable,  logical 
plan  is  found  in  the  free  action  of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand, 
that  his  proportion  of  the  ultimate  product  of  the  joint  action  of 
capital  and  labor  is  determined  in  accordance  with  this  law,  in  the 
open  market,  he  answers  with  the  question  —  granting  that  labor 
is  a  commodity  to  be  bought  and  sold,  how  under  existing  arrange- 
ments can  you  apply  this  solution  to  my  demand  ?  Where  is  the 
labor  market  where  buyer  and  seller  can  congregate,  and  where 
can  be  carried  on  what  Adam  Smith  terms  the  ^'  higgling  and 
bargaining  of  the  market."  The  price  due  to  supply  and  demand 
is  not  indicated  by  a  single  transaction  made  in  private,  nor  in  a 
multitude  of  such  transactions,  but  in  a  multitude  made  publicly. 
A  year  hence  these  private  transactions  may  become  known,  and 
then  we  can  tell  what  the  market  was  to-day,  but  this  is  of  no  practi- 
cal value  to  the  laborer  who  wishes  to  sell  his  labor  to-day.  What 
he  needs  is  some  labor  exchange  where  numerous  buyers  and  sellers 
can  come  together,  with  its  bulletins,  with  its  authentic  information 
as  to  abundance  or  lack  of  orders,  its  figures  of  accumulating  stock, 
competition,  and  the  other  elements  that  determine  supply  and 
demand,  and  out  of  the  multitude  of  whose  transactions  one  can 
deduce  the  mean  which  id  the  state  of  the  market.  Is  there  any 
labor  market,  our  workman  asks,  except  as  an  abstract  idea?  Is- 
it  not  folly  to  say  that  the  transactions  between  an  individual  and 
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an  employer  in  the  privacy  of  a  oounting-room,  with  hunger  and 
want  forcing  the  laborer,  perhaps,  to  accept  what  is  offered  —  is  it 
not  foUy  to  say  that  such  a  transaction,  or  any  number  of  them, 
confrtitates  in  any  sense  that  is  a  practical  one  an  open  labor  market, 
where  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  has  free  action  ?  Even  if  it  did, 
must  industry  halt  or  accept  wages  below  the  market  until  out  of 
the  thousands  of  these  in<Mvidual  transactions  the  true  market  be 
established  ?  No  number  of  private  bargains  can  make  a  market 
open,  free.  The  problem  that  presses  for  immediate  solution  is 
to  find  such  a  market  where  the  wages  of  labor  can  be  adjusted 
without  waste  or  delay. 

I  believe  that  boards  of  arbitration  and  conciliation  similar  to 
those  established  in  the  hosiery,  glove  and  lace  trades  of  Notting- 
ham, or  in  the  manufactured  iron  trade  of  the  north  of  England, 
ftimish  th«  nearest  approach  to  a  free,  open  labor  market  that  has 
yet  been  established;  that  in  such  boards  buyer  and  seller  can 
come  together,  learn  the  character  of  the  influences  that  rule  the 
market  and  so  get  at  its  true  condition  and  thus  determine  what  is 
the  fair  price  of  skilled  labor  for  the  time  being. 

This  leads  to  our  second  question.  Have  boards  of  arbitration 
and  conciliation,  where  they  have  been  established  and  fairly  and 
faithfully  tried,  solved  the  problem ;  that  is,  have  they  furnished 
an  open  market  where  the  wages  of  labor  have  been  settled  without 
strikes  and  lockouts? 

Unfortunately  for  our  industries,  the  answer  to  this  question 
must  be  sought  abroad.  There  is  but  one  board  of  arbitration  or 
conciliation  in  existence  in  this  countiy  ;  that  is  in  the  cigar  trade 
of  New  York  city.*  The  formation  and  rules  of  this  board  are  very 
unlike  those  of  the  English  boards.  There  is  also,  or  was,  a  board 
of  arbitration  in  the  shoe  trade  of  Massachusetts,  but  under  its 
organization  the  employers  have  no  representation,  and  in  other 
features  it  materially  differs  from  the  arbitration  boards  of  England. f 
It  should  be  said  also  that  when  questionis  of  labor  have  arisen  in 
certain  trades,  it  has  been  customary  to  form  conciliation  com- 
mittees for  the  emergency,  which  have  discussed  and  endeavored  to 
decide  these  questions.     This  is  notably  true  in  the  iron  trade  at 

*  The  rales  of  this  board,  with  the  report  of  an  arbitration  conducted  under  tbem, 
were  published  in  the  New  York  Tobacco  Leaf  of  July  19, 1879.  The  rules  wiU  also  be 
found  in  Tlie  Iron  Age  of  October  2, 1879. 

t  Se«  the  eighth  annual  report  of  the  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  the  Statistics  of 
Labor  for  an  account  of  this  board. 
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Pittsburgh.  In  the  same  sense  as  practiced  in  England,  however, 
arbitration  and  conciliation  have  no  existence  in  this  country.  A 
word  as  to  the  formation  and  methods  of  these  English  boards* 
may  not  be  out  of  place,  although  they  have  been  described  in 
papers  read  before  this  association. 

First,  it  is  important  to  distinguish  between  arbitration  and  con- 
ciliation. Though  the  former  is  the  word  most  commonly  used  in 
referring  to  the  system,  there  is  an  essential  and  important  difference 
between  arbitratiofl  and  conciliation,  and  in  this  difference  is  to  be 
found  in  a  large  measure  the  secret  of  success  of  these  boards  and 
the  reason  of  their  continual  existence. 

Arbitration  deals  with  the  larger  questions  of  the  trade ;  concilia- 
tion with  the  smaller ;  arbitration  with  the  whole  trade ;  conciliation 
oftener  with  the  individual.  Conciliation  is  not  formal,  it  does  not 
attempt  to  sit  in  judgment  and  decide  in  a  given  case  wbat  is  right 
and  what  is  wrong,  but  its  efforts  are  in  a  friendly  spirit  to  adjust 
differences  by  inducing  the  parties  to  agree  themselves.  It  removes 
causes  of  dissensions  and  prevents  differences  from  becoming  dis- 
putes by  establishing  a  cordial  feeling  between  those  who  may 
become  parties  to  the  same.  Conciliation,  in  a  word,  may  be  defined 
as  "  informal  arbitration." 

Arbitration,  on  the  other  hand,  is  formal.  It  sits  in  judgment. 
It  implies  that  matters  in  dispute  by  mutual  consent  or  by  previous 
agreement  have  been  submitted  to  arbiters  and  an  umpire  whose 
decision  is  final  and  binding  on  both  parties.  With  this  distinction 
in  mind  it  will  be  easier  to  understand  the  success  of  the  English 
boards  which  combine  both  arbitration  and  conciliation. 

These  boards  as  organized  in  England  are  purely  voluntary. 
They  have  no  sanction  of  law,  no  legal  existence.  There  is  a  law 
on  the  English  statute  books,  passed  in  1824,  providing  for  com- 
pulsory or  legal  arbitration.  This  law,  with  one  passed  in  1867 
and  another  in  1872,  has  never  been  repealed,  but  has  never  in  a 
single  instance  —  certainly  not  lately — been  used.  There  is  no 
forced  submission  of  disputes,  nor  is  there  any  power  except  a 
man's  sense  of  honor,  public  opinion  and  the  aggregate  honor  of  the 
trades'  unions  or  the  employers'  associations  to  enforce  the  accep- 
tance of  the  awards,  and  to  the  honor  of  the  parties  involved  be  it 

*  A  fall  accoant  of  the  organization  of  these  boards,  their  rales  and  practical 
operations,  will  be  found  in  a  report  of  investigations  made  by  me  in  England  in  1878, 
as  special  commissioner  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 
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said  that  except  in  a  very  few  isolated  and  unimportant  cases  these 
have  been  found  sufficient. 

The  boards  are  made  up  of  an  equal  number  of  employers  and 
employed,  each  class  electing  its  own  representatives.  In  some 
boards  each  establishment  has  a  representative  of  each  class,  as  in 
the  north  of  England  iron  trade.  In  other  cases  groups  of  estab- 
lishments elect  the  members,  as  in  the  lace  trade  of  Nottingham. 
The  officers  of  the  boards  are  generally  a  president  and  a  vice-presi- 
dent, one  an  employer  and  the  other  an  employ^,  and  two  secre- 
taries, one  of  each  class.  The  two  classes  have  equal  influence 
and  an  equal  vote  on  all  questions.  Meetings  are  held  monthly, 
quarterly  or  less  frequently,  at  which  all  subjects  at  issue  are 
discussed  and  settled,  if  possible.  In  all  of  these  boards  there  is  a 
provision  for  settling  minor  disputes  by  conciliation  without  con- 
vening the  entire  board.  Failing  a  settlement  in  this  wa}',  how- 
ever, the  dispute  is  referred  to  the  board,  when  it  is  generally 
adjusted,  unless  it  is  a  subject  of  some  moment.  Broader  ques- 
tions, those  that  affect  the  trade  of  an  entire  district,  or  of  a  class, 
are  in  the  first  instance  generally  referred  to  the  board,  and  in  case 
the  board  cannot  agree,  to  an  umpire.  This  referee  or  umpire  is 
in  some  cases  a  regularly  elected  officer  of  the  board,  a  standing 
umpire  or  referee  as  he  is  often  termed,  or  he  may  be  chosen  for 
the  decision  of  a  particular  question.  His  decision  is  final.  The 
members  of  the  board  are  clothed  by  their  constituents  with  plenary 
powers.     The  expenses  are  met  equally  by  each  class. 

The  coarse  of  proceedings  before  the  board  is  very  simple.  In 
case  of  a  claim  for  an  advance  in  wages,  for  example,  the 
employes'  representatives  submit  through  their  secretary  a  formal 
statement  setting  forth  the  reasons  for  the  demand,  such  as  an 
increase  in  the  demand  for  the  goods  manufactured  and  in  the 
selling  price  for  the  same,  increased  demand  for  labor,  higher 
prices  paid  in  other  districts  manufacturing  similar  goods.  The 
representatives  of  the  employers  submit  a  formal  statement  in 
replying,  stating  their  reasons  for  refiising  the  demand.  With  these 
statements  before  them  the  justice  and  advisability  of  the  demand 
is  discussed  by  the  members.  The  proceedings  are  without  cere- 
mony. No  valuable  time  is  wasted  discussing  parliamentary  rules. 
Statements  are  made  and  questioned  or  impeached.  Proofs  are 
demanded  and  forwarded.  The  circumstances  surrounding  the 
market  and  the  trade  are  canvassed,  estimates  compared,  statistics 
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set  forth,  the  strength  of  competition  measured,  and  ais  a  result  of 
this  '^  higgling"  and  '^  bargaining"  a  price  is  agreed  upon,  or,  if  it 
cannot  be,  a  disinterested  bystander  is  appealed  to  to  decide  what 
is  just  and  best  under  the  circumstances.  Is  not  this  an  exchange 
—  a  labor  mart?  Is  not  a  price  for  labor  arrived  at  under  these 
circumstances  as  likely  to  represent  the  true  state  of  the  labor 
market  as  one  fixed  in  a  counting  room? 

It  has  been  argued  against  this  view  that  in  these  boards  the 
buyer  and  seller  are  not  brought  together ;  that  a  representation  of 
each  is  interposed  between  the  individual  who  has  his  labor  to  sell 
and  the  individual  who  wishes  to  buy.  This  objection  would  be 
equally  valid  against  all  exchanges  or  marts,  and  against  all  prices 
fixed  in  them.  The  farmer  in  Minnesota  who  has  a  bushel  of  wheat 
to  sell  does  not  go  to  New  York  or  Liverpool  to  meet  the  consumer, 
nor  does  the  consumer  go  to  Minnesota,  but  the  dealer  or  broker  in 
Chicago  who  represents  10,000  farmers  meets  the  buyer  who 
represents  10,000  consumers,  and  the  sale  is  made  in  open  market. 
The  employ^  members  of  the  board  represent  the  10,000  days' 
labor  for  sale,  and  the  employer  members  those  who  desire  to 
purchase  this  labor.  Is  there  any  difierence  between  the  arbitration 
board  and  the  Chicago  board  of  trade  ?  Is  not  one  just  as  much  in 
accord  with  the  laws  of  trade  as  the  other?  Is  there  any  better 
reason  why  the  individual  workman  should  sell  his  labor  directiy  to 
the  individual  manufacturer,  than  that  the  farmer  should  sell  his 
bushel  of  wheat  directiy  to  the  Englishman  who  wishes  to  eat  it? 
In  a  word,  would  not  the  conditions  of  a  fair,  open  market  be  as 
well  met  by  boards  of  arbitration  for  labor  as  by  the  corn,  cotton  or 
stock  exchange  for  these  conmiodities?  On  this  point  I  can  do  no 
better  than  to  adopt  the  words  of  Judge  Kettie :  '^  I  verily  believe 
that  without  limiting  the  infiuence  of  fair  competition,  boards  of 
arbitration,  properly  worked,  afford  the  best  means  of  fixing  the 
market  price  of  a  fair  day's  work." 

The  practical  part  of  our  question  still  remains.  Have  these 
boards  where  they  are  in  fo{ce  solved  the  particular  phases  of  the 
wages  question  presented  to  them  without  strikes  and  lockouts! 
As  the  result  of  a  most  careful  inquiry  and  investigation  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  answec,  yes  1  Further,  I  am  forced  to  accept  the  testi- 
mony of  the  very  able  and  intelligent  men  who  have  been  promi- 
nent advocates  of  arbitration,  such  men  as  A.  J.  Mundella,  one  of 
the  members  of  the  House  of  Conmions  for  Sheffield,  Judge 
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Kettle,  Thomas  Hughes,  Loid  Derby,  David  Dale,  and  among 
the  representatives  of  labor,  Thomas  Burt  and  Alex.  MacDonald, 
who  represent  the  coal  miners  in  Parliament,  the  late  John  Kane 
and  Edward  Trow,  the  representatives  of  the  iron  workers'  union, 
George  Broadhurst  and  George  Howell,  the  present  and  past  secre- 
taries of  the  Trades  Unions  Parliamentary  Committee.  These  and 
many  others  who  have  been  connected  with  these  boards  in  one 
capacity  or  another  without  exception,  declare  that  in  the  way  of 
settiing  troublesome  and  difficult  questions  of  wages  without  strikes 
and  lockouts,  arbitration  and  conciliation  have  accomplised  all  their 
fHends  have  claimed  for  them. 

The  question  of  its  success  in  this  respect  has  often  been  clouded 
by  a  false  issue.  The  true  issue  is :  Has  the  system  succeeded  in 
the  trades  in  which  it  has  been  tried,  not  in  those  in  which  it  has 
not  been  tried  ?  It  may  seem  that  I  am  fhuning  a  man  of  straw 
to  knock  over.  That  I  am  not,  the  following  extract  from  a  recent 
issue  of  a  prominent  trade  journal  will  show :  ^^  Our  objection  to 
them"  (boards  of  arbitration)  "is  ♦  *  ♦  that  they  will  rather 
tend  to  increase  both  strikes  and  lockouts.  Great  Britain  has 
numerous  boards  of  arbitration,  and  yet  there  were  181  labor 
strikes  in  that  country  in  1877,  and  277  in  1878.'' 

The  two  trades  in  which  arbitration  and  conciliation  have 
been  longest  in  use  and  have  been  used  most  systematically  and 
continuously  are  the  hosiery  and  glove  trade  of  Nottingham  and 
the  manufactured  iron  trade  of  the  north  of  England.  Previous 
to  the  establishment  of  boards  of  arbitration  in  these  trades  they 
were  in  constant  ferment  arising  from  labor  troubles.  Luddism 
had  its  christening  if  not  its  birth  in  the  former,  and  there  were 
three  labor  struggles  in  the  latter  in  the  year  previous  to  the 
formation  of  its  board.  In  the  hosiery  and  glove  trade  since 
1860,  the  year  its  board  was  formed,  there  has  not  been  a  general 
strike,  nor  a  single  difference  about  wages  that  has  not  been  settled 
amicably.  As  to  the  north  of  England  iron  trade,  an  article  in  the 
ColUery  Ovardian  of  London,  of  Febpiary  14,  1879,  states  that 
since  the  organization  of  its  board  in  1869,  *'  There  has  been 
industrial  peace  in  the  district.  Except  in  one  isolated  case  every 
decision  of  the  umpires  in  the  iron  trades  has  been  acquiesced  in 
with  unanimity."  Now  here  is  the  evidence  of  two  trades  in 
which  it  has  been  fairly  tried,  in  one  case  for  twenty  years  and  in 
the  other  for  ten  years,  two  trades  that  in  their  character  are  very 
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unlike.  If  the  above  statementB  are  tnie,  and  they  are  snsoeptible 
of  proof,  it  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  question  of  success. 
Though  there  may  have  been  a  thousand  strikes  in  the  Lancashire 
cotton  trade,  where  it  has  not  been  tried,  I  fail  to  see  what  that 
has  to  do  with  the  question  of  the  success  of  arbitration.  Though 
there  may  have  been  677  strikes  in  other  trades  the  question  at 
issue  is,  have  there  been  any  in  the  hosiery  and  glove  trades  at 
Nottingham,  or  in  the  manufactured  iron  trade  of  the  north  of 
England?  Has  it  not  saved  50,000  Durham  miners  and  five  times 
50,000  dependent  upon  them  from  the  horrors  of  an  industrial 
war?  Is  not  the  fact  that  strikes  and  lockouts  are  frequent  in 
other  trades  and  not  in  these,  an  aigument  for  arbitration  and 
conciliation  rather  than  against  it? 

Our  third  question  still  remains :  Do  these  boards  give  hope  that 
from  them  and  their  operations  shall  grow  juster  and  more  harmo- 
nious relations  between  the  employer  and  employed  ?  If  they  do 
not,  their  effect  can  only  be  temporary.  Here  again  I  know  of  no 
better  way  of  arriving  at  a  correct  answer  than  by  asking  those  who 
have  been  connected  with  these  boards  to  give  it.  I  will  not  detain 
you  with  the  very  many  opinions  on  this  point  that  I  might  quote. 
The  experience  in  the  hosiery  and  glove  trade  at  Nottingham  may 
be  regarded  as  a  type,  and  the  testimony  is  that  the  benefits  its 
board  of  arbitration  and  conciliation  has  conferred  upon  the  trades 
are  incalculable.  A  most  friendly  feeling  has  taken  the  place  of 
hostility,  and  confidence  and  mutual  respect  exist  where  formerly 
all  was  suspicion  and  hatred.  Strikes  and  lockouts  are  unknown. 
The  changed  relations  of  employer  and  employed  have  been  recog- 
nized. They  have  met  about  the  same  table  as  equals,  and  out  of 
all  this  have  come  juster  and  truer  views  of  their  rights  and  duties, 
such  views  as  will  make  it  impossible  for  the  old  conditions  to 
return. 

And  now,  in  conclusion,  it  is  evident  to  the  most  casual  observer 
that  there  is  a  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  and  unrest  in  the  labor 
world  that  may  break  forth  into  revolution  without  a  moment's 
warning.  Just  what  the  form  and  mode  of  the  outbreak  may  be  no 
one  can  teU.  But  to  predict  that  there  must  be  important  changes 
in  the  relation  of  labor  to  its  environments  in  the  near  ftiture 
requires  no  remarkable  foresight.  For  one  I  confess  I  dd  not  see 
clearly  the  outcome.  But  this  I  do  see,  that  it  is  possible  to  bring 
about  such  antecedent  relations  between  the  capitalist  and  the 
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laborer  that  when  it  does  come  it  will  be  peaceful,  not  warlike ;  that 
it  will  not  take  the  form  of  MoUie  Maguire  outrages  and  Pittsburgh 
riots.  There  is  a  power  in  the  ranks  of  labor  that  is  too  well  organ- 
ized to  be  ignored.  With  a  force  so  numerous  it  is  necessary  to 
come  to  terms.  The  policy  of  repression  will  not  always  suffice ; 
nor  will  this  force  always  allow  itself  to  be  ignored.  Is  it  not  better 
to  persuade  it  to  lay  down  its  arms,  and  to  make  a  better  use  of  its 
power  than  in  many  cases  it  has  done  ?  Is  it  not  better  to  accept 
the  organization  and  continuance  of  unions  as  inevitable,  and 
endeavor  to  make  them,  in  the  language  of  the  Count  of  Paris,  ''  a 
new  element  of  productive  power  and  an  earnest  pledge  of  peace  ?" 
Something  must  be  done,  and  if  the  world  is  wise  it  will  see  that  it 
be  done  in  the  interest  of  industrial  peace.  To  this  end  I  appeal 
to  the  representatives  of  both  capital  and  labor,  that  in  this  coun- 
tiy  the  metho<l  of  reason  —  that  is,  arbitration  and  conciliation  — 
have  a  trial  at  least  in  the  settlement  of  industrial  disputes. 
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PREFACE. 


The  Papers  printed  in  this  Number  complete  the  list  of  such 
a8  have  been  selected  for  publication  from  those  read  at  the 
Saratoga  Meeting  in  1879,  —  some  of  the  omitted  papers  being 
withheld  from  publication  at  the  request  of  the  authors,  and 
the  rest  for  other  reasons.  It  has  never  been  the  custom  of  the 
Association  to  print  all  the  Papers  read  at  its  meetings,  or  to 
give  more  than  an  abstract  of  the  discussions.  The  present 
Number  also  completes  the  publication  of  what  was  promised  the 
subscribers  to  the  Publication  Fund  of  1879.  It  is  marked  No. 
XI.  in  the  series,  the  preceding  Number,  published  in  December, 
1879,  having  been  erroneously  marked  No.  IX,  when  it  should 
have  been  No.  X.  Members  who  have  the  number  published  in 
December,  1879,  will  please  note  this  correction,  and  those,  if  any, 
who  have  not  received  the  number  can  do  so  upon  notifying  the 
Assistant  Secretary,  Walter  Channing,  M.  D.,  Brookline,  Mass. 

An  explanation  is  due  to  the  writers  of  Papers  read  at  the 
Saratoga  Meeting  of  1877,  which  the  Executive  Committee  pro- 
posed to  print  in  the  winter  following.  The  necessary  arrangement 
was  made  with  a  publisher,  and  a  selection  from  the  papers  was 
placed  in  the  hands  of  an  editor  who  had  undertaken  to  bring 
them  out.  For  some  reason  he  failed  to  perform  his  undertaking, 
and  yet  retained  the  manuscripts  so  long  in  his  possession  that  it 
was  impossible  to  comply  with  the  understanding  upon  which  the 
publication  was  to  be  made.  Two  of  these  Papers,  —  those  of 
Prof.  Amos  and  Prof.  Baldwin,  —  are  included  in  the  present 
number.     The  others  have  been  recalled  by  the  writers. 

The  Publication  Committee  hope  to  issue  the  Papers  to  be  read 
at  the  Saratoga  meeting  of  1880,  before  the  close  of  the  calendar 
year,  if  the  state  of  the  Publication  Fund  will  warrant  it.  The 
Proceedings  of  the  Annual  Conference  of  Charities  will  also  be 
published  and  distributed  to  members  of  the  Association,  as  in 
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former  years,  should  the  opportanitj  be  afforded  by  the  Secretaries 
of  the  Conference,  which  will  meet  this  year  at  Cleveland  on  the 
29th  of  June,  for  a  three  days'  session.  It  is  understood  that  all 
members  of  the  American  Social  Science  Association  have  the 
privilege  of  attending  the  meetings  of  this  Conference,  although 
they  are  now  held  at  a  different  time  and  place  firom  the  meetings 
of  the  Association. 

The  Publication  Committee  would  call  the  attention  of  all  mem- 
bers to  the  amended  Constitution,  printed  on  page  xxx.  of  the 
present  number,  and  to  the  announcement  of  the  Saratoga  meeting 
of  September,  1880,  which  follows  it.  It  is  hoped  that  all  mem- 
bers will  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  take  part  in  the 
General  Meeting  at  Saratoga,  and  that  the  special  meetings  called 
in  connection  with  the  quarterly  sessions  of  the  CouncU  in  Decem- 
ber, 1880,  and  March,  1881,  will  be  attended  by  such  members  of 
the  Association  as  may  find  it  convenient.  The  new  organization 
of  the  Association  renders  such  meetings  practicable,  and  they  will 
be  found  of  importance  in  extending  the  usefhlness  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. 

Boston,  May  8,  1880. 


Errata — ^Page  xzzy.,  Prof.  Henry  is  deceased. 

Page  61,  the  *' local  debt,  1878,"  of  New  Jersey  should  be  #47,000,000; 
of  Iowa,  $7,967,963.  This  changes  the  totals  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  to 
#550,652,826,  and  #139,999,394.  These  totals,  the  former  of  the  Eastern, 
the  latter  of  the  Western  debts,  shonld  be  substituted  on  page  62.  The 
excess  of  Eastern  local  debt  then  becomes  #410,652,932.  The  increase  of 
the  two  debts  is  to  be  changed  on  page  62,  accordingly,  and  in  the  summary 
of  State  and  local  debt  on  page  62,  the  Eastern  total  should  be  #638,720,594, 
instead  of  #628,223,316,  and  the  Western  total  #166,798,267,  instead  of 
#172,825,910. 
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Daring  the  Saratoga  meetiDg  of  1879,  several  Papers  were  read 
before  the  Association  and  its  Departments,  which  do  not  appear 
either  in  this  number  of  the  Journal^  or  in  No.  X.  (incorrectly 
numbered  IX.  on  the  cover),  published  in  December,  1879.  A  list 
of  all  the  Papers  read  will  be  found  in  the  early  pages  of  No.  X. 
Among  those  omitted  is  the  Annual  Report  of  the  General  Secre- 
tary, but  since  some  portions  of  that  Report  contain  information 
which  the  Publication  Committee  think  it  well  to  print,  a  few 
extracts  from  it  are  here  sqbjoined: 

FROM  THE  REPORT   OF  THE   GENERAL   SECRETARY. 
(Read  at  Saratoga,  S^ptemtMr  9,  1879,  by  F.  B.  Sasbobh.) 

The  American  Social  Science  Association^  which  was  organized 
in  October,  1865,  now  includes  members  in  more  than  half  the 
thirty-eight  States  of  the  Union.  A  few  local  societies  have  been 
organized,  and  of  late  years  these  have  taken  the  form  of  State 
associations,  notably  in  Illinois  and  Indiana.  The  New  York 
State  Charities  Aid  Association  is  practically  a  social  science 
body,  limited  in  its  work  to  the  questions  treated  by  our  two 
Departments  of  Health  and  Social  Economy.  These  three  State 
societies  are  all  managed  by  women,  and  they  are  at  present  more 
constantly  active  than  our  own  Association,  which  may  be  r^arded 
as  their  parent.  The  number  of  our  own  members  has  never  been 
large.  We  began  in  October,  1865,  with  about  150 ;  these  increased 
in  1869  to  nearly  600,  then  fell  away  in  1872--3  to  less  than  200, 
and  now  number  between  three  and  four  hundred.  The  Illinois 
Social  Science  Association,  only  two  years  old,  has  probably  more 
members  than  ours.  Of  course,  with  so  few  laborers,  the  hanest 
we  have  gathered  in  these  fourteen  years  has  not  been  enormous. 
We  have  chosen  to  plant  new  fields  rather,  or  to  renew  old  fallows, 
leaving  them  to  be  tilled  and  harvested  by  other  hands.  Our 
Association,  acting  as  a  whole,  or  through  committees,  or  by  its 
individual  members,  is  responsible  since  1865,  for  what  has  been 
done  in  the  United  States  for  civil  sen  ice  reform ;  for  the  oi^ani- 
zation  of  public  charity  on  a  better  basis  in  many  of  tlie  States ; 
for  the  establishment  on  this  side  the  ocean  of  schools  which 
teach  the  deaf  to  be  no  longer  dumb ;  for  improvements  in  the 
census  and  statistical  work  in  general ;  for  introducing  nurses' 
training    schools;    for    planting   the  germ  of   the    Boston    Art 
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Maseum,  one  of  the  best  in  America;  for  creating  many  State 
boards  of  health,  and  finally,  the  national  board  appointed  last 
spring ;  for  maintaining  a  sound  policy  in  regard  to  the  currency 
and  the  national  debt ;  for  keeping  up  a  wholesome  agitation  of 
the  prison-discipline  question,  and  organizing  several  new  reforma- 
tory prisons,  particularly  those  in  New  York,  Massachusetts  and 
Indiana ;  for  enlightening  the  people  in  regard  to  the  curability, 
classification  and  best  treatment  of  the  insane ;  and  for  many  acts 
of  good  legislation  in  the  several  States  which  our  Association  has 
promoted. 

Thirteen  years  ago  Mr.  Edwin  Chadwick,  the  veteran  sanitary 
reformer  of  England,  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  English 
Social  Science  Association,  wrote  to  me  in  praise  of  our  action, 
and  expressing  his  belief  that  we  could  do  as  much  in  America  as 
had  then  been  done  in  England.     He  went  on  to  say : 

"  The  English  Association  serves  to  prepare  questions  for  legis- 
lation. Our  Parliament  has  more  to  do  than  it  can  do  properly  — 
at  all  events,  by  amateur  legislation  within  the  usual  time  of  its 
sittings.  It  can  only  give,  sometimes,  not  more  than  a  day's 
attention  to  large  subjects,  which  can  only  be  developed  by  tiie 
attention  for  considerable  periods  of  persons  specially  interested 
in  them.  The  larger'  public  meetings  of  our  Association  are 
attended  by  persons  of  all  parties,  and,  indeed,  of  no  political 
party,  and  without  any  of  the  heats  and  animosities,  the  bigotry 
or  the  exclusiveness  displayed  on  political  platforms.  I  hope  your 
new  institution  may  be  the  means  of  getting  important  questions  dis- 
cussed for  which  there  is  no  sufficient  time  or  means  in  your  Legis- 
latures. The  annual  meetings  in  different  parts  of  the  country 
will  serve  to  bring  persons  who  give  their  attention  to  special  sub- 
jects, as  sanitarians,  educationists,  law  reformers  and  political 
economists,  into  personal  communication  with  each  other." 

The  anticipations  of  Mr.  Chadwick  have  been  fhlfiUed  in  the 
history  of  our  Association ;  yet  it  has  been  much  hampered  and 
limited  in  its  action  by  the  small  number  of  its  members  and  by 
its  scanty  income.  Seldom  have  more  useful  results  been  attained 
at  so  small  an  expense ;  but  a  little  greater  outlay  in  publication 
would  have  made  our  results  appear  much  more  conspicuous. 
Never,  I  will  venture  to  say,  has  an  institution  so  meritorious  as 
ours  been  more  modest.  It  worked  in  secret ;  its  right  hand  did 
not  know  what  its  left  hand  was  doing ;  and  it  still  waits  for  the 
fhlfilment  of  the  Scripture  promise,  to  be  rewarded  openly. 

Those  who  remember  the  call,  issued  by  the  Massachusetts  Board 
of  State  Charities  in  August,  1865,  for  the  first  meeting  of  our 
Association  in  Boston,  will  no  doubt  recollect  that  it  dwelt  mainly 
on  the  philanthropic  side  of  Social  Science,  with  some  slight 
reference  to  its  statistical  aspect.  Perhaps  it  has  been  too  much 
the  fashion,  both  here  and  in  England,  to  regard  our  new  science 
as  but  another  form  of  philanthropy.     Horace  Greeley,  at  our 
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Albany  meeting  in  1869,  spoke  of  Social  Science  as  ^'  the  diffiision 
of  knowledge,  virtue  and  happiness."  This  definition  does  not 
please  the  French  and  English  patentees  of  that  recent  metaphysi- 
cal invention  which  they  call  \^  Sociol<^ ; "  nor  does  it  satisfy  the 
exact  student  of  science,  who  has  been  taught  to  divorce  his  wishes' 
and  aspirations  from  his  perceptions,  while  he  is  investigating 
nature.  To  many  of  these  scientific  men  the  possibility  of  a  social 
science  is  not  yet  demonstrated,  and  if  it  were,  they  would  draw  a 
broad  distinction  between  such  a  science  and  philanthropy.  Their 
business  is,  they  say,  to  see  things  as  they  are,  not  as  they  might 
be  or  ought  to  be.  Agassiz  cultivated  both  natural  and  social 
science,  and  it  would  not  have  satisfied  Agassiz,  I  suppose,  to  be 
told  that  the  study  of  geology  was  simply  a  virtuous  or  an  agree- 
able pursuit,  or  that  it  tended  in  a  general  way  to  the  diffbsion  of 
knowledge.  He  saw  in  it  something  more  definite  and  important,— 
the  record  of  uncounted  ages,  written  on  tables  of  stone,  in  no 
doubtful  hieroglyphics,  by  the  very  finger  of  Creative  Wisdom. 
Here  are  the  sibylline  books  who^e  infallible  characters,  as  soon  as 
we  can  read  them  aright,  disclose  the  future  as  well  as  the  past ; 
and  geology  is  called  a  science  because  it  enables  its  students  to 
predict  while  they  prescribe.  In  astronomy  Prof.  Peirce  finds  the 
same  rule  holds  good,  that  science  teaches  its  students  to  discover 
unseen  worlds  by  the  observed  perturbations  of  planets,  and  to 
foretell  the  eccentric  motions  of  semi-occasional  comets. 

An  American  writer  says,  ''  The  great  test  of  true  science  is 
the  possibility  of  successful  prediction,  and  its  most  perfect  illustra- 
tion is  that  given  by  astronomy  in  the  verified  predictions  of  the 
movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies."  "  Science,"  he  adds,  "  has 
invaded  the  domain  of  human  society  so  little,  as  yet,  that  in  most 
of  the  branches  relating  to  law  and  government,  prediction  is  not 
thought  of,  except  in  an  empirical  way,  as  a  forecast  of  things 
likely  to  happen  in  the  future,  from  what  has  happened  in  the 
past."  It  is  probable  that  this  writer  leaves  too  much  out  of  view 
what  we  call  ethics  or  moral  science,  which  proceeds  by  strict 
deduction,  if  not  by  intuition,  and  which  has  much  to  do  with  the 
science  of  society.  Still,  for  the  present,  we  must  admit  that  the 
term  ''science"  cannot  be  applied  to  our  pursuits,  in  the  same 
sense  that  it  describes  the  researches  of  the  geologist,  the  chemist 
and  the  astronomer.  There  is  a  margin  in  social  science  for  much 
besides  the  close  inductive  or  deductive  processes  by  which  a 
Newton,  a  Faraday  or  an  Agassiz  arrives  at  his  splendid  results. 

Yet  the  methods  of  acquiring  all  human  knowledge  are  essenti- 
ally the  same,  though  the  matter  investigated  prescribes  its  own 
form  of  inquiry.  The  conduct  of  a  nation  in  a  grave  political 
crisis  is  not  to  be  calculated  like  the  elements  of  an  eclipse ;  yet  it 
may  be  foreseen  within  certain  limits ;  and  so,  too,  with  the  lesser 
problems  that  Social  Science  has  to  consider.  And  many  of  these 
problems  are  in  their  nature  both  scientific  and  philanthropic — 
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those,  for  instance,  which  Col.  Waring  and  Dr.  Russell  will  bring 
hefore  us  at  this  Saratoga  meeting. 
Let  me  dwell  for  a  moment  on  two  other  points. 

1.  This  Association  has  always  disclaimed  all  responsibility 
for  the  opinions  advanced  by  individuals  at  its  meetings,  either  in 
the  papers  read,  or  in  the  ensuing  debates.  When  inviting  per- 
sons to  read  papers,  as  our  custom  is,  the  aim  has  been  to  select 
those  who  possessed  special  knowledge,  and  held  positive  opinions 
concerning  their  subjects ;  but  it  has  not  been  sought  to  array  this 
knowledge  or  marshal  these  opinions  for  the  triumph  of  any  tiieory 
of  politics  or  political  economy.  Certain  practical  measures  in 
government,  such  as  a  reform  of  the  civil  service,  a  return  to  the 
constitutional  currency,  by  the  resumption  of  specie  payments,  an 
improved  method  of  taking  the  census,  etc.,  have  been  favored  by 
the  Association  from  time  to  time,  but  without  trenching  upon  the 
really  open  questions  about  which  our  members  have  always 
differed,  and  perhaps  always  will.  Upon  these  questions,  also, 
individual  expressions  of  opinion  have  been  welcomed  because  it  is 
chiefly  by  such  statements,  fairly  presented  and  courteously  met, 
that  useful  discussion  is  carried  on.  We  have  not  aimed,  however, 
at  *•*•  a  fugitive  and  cloistered  virtue,"  as  Milton  said,  which  should 
meekly  avoid  debate  and  devote  itself  to  abstract  meditation  or 
random  theorizing.  We  have  only  sought  to  avoid  those  aimless 
and  fruitless  controversies  wherein  the  disputants  can  neither  agree 
upon  premises  nor  tolerate  an  honest  difference  about  conclusions. 

2.  In  selecting  topics  and  writings  for  its  General  Meetings,  the 
Association  has  been  as  impartial  as  possible.  It  has  not  always 
balanced  one  view  by  another  at  the  same  meeting,  because  this  is 
not  always  feasible ;  but  it  has  invited  and  listened  to  the  most 
diverse  expression  of  opinion.  Thus  in  December,  1865,  at  the 
first  General  Meeting  after  our  organization  in  the  preceding 
October,  the  chief  American  advocate  of  protection,  Henry  C. 
Carey,  of  Philadelphia,  was  invited  to  address  the  Association, 
and  he  took  occasion,  as  he  was  expected,  to  set  forth  very  forcibly 
the  advantages  of  a  protective  tariff.  At  the  last  General  Meet- 
ing in  Saratoga,  (1877,)  we  invited  gentlemen  with  convictions  no 
less  positive  on  the  other  side  to  present  their  argument  in  papers. 
Mr.  Horace  White  and  Mr.  J.  S.  Moore  did  so,  with  much  ability. 
But  we  also  invited  for  the  debate  well-known  protectionist  writers, 
such  as  Prof.  Thompson,  of  Philadelphia,  and  Mr.  John  L. 
Hayes,  of  Boston,  and,  had  they  been  able  to  accept  the  invitation, 
they  would  have  had  ample  opportunity  to  controvert  the  argu- 
ments of  Mr.  White  and  Mr.  Moore.  So,  too,  with  regard  to 
what  used  to  be  known  —  before  the  administration  of  President 
Hayes  —  as  '*the  southern  question" — which  was  for  two 
years  debated  at  Saratoga,  and  upon  which,  in  1877,  three 
southern  gentlemen  of  eminent  ability  —  Mr.  Randolph  Tucker,  of 
Virginia,  Mr.  W.  L.  Treuhobn,  of  South  Carolina,  and  Gen.  T. 
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M.  Lc^an,  now  of  Virginia,  but  originally  of  South  Carolina — 
read  papers  that  attracted  attention  in  all  parts  of  the  conntiy. 
They  were  criticized,  both  in  our  meeting  and  in  the  newspapers, 
as  they  well  might  be  —  but  they  were  able,  frank  and  courteous, 
and  they  stated  very  clearly  what  seems  to  be  the  prevailing 
opinion  in  the  section  to  which  these  writers  belong.  Nothing 
more  plainly  shows,  and  probably  nothing  else  has  done  more  to 
convince  the  public,  that  our  Association  is  national  in  fact,  as 
well  as  in  name,  than  the  circumstance  that  three  such  essays  could 
be  read  and  received  as  these  were  at  Sarat(^a  in  1877. 

This  year  another  phase  of  the  southern  question  wiU  be  brought 
before  us,  not  by  the  gentlemen  of  Virginia  and  Carolina,  though 
these  will  be  welcomed  here  for  its  discussion,  but  by  those  who  a  few 
years  ago  wore  the  badge  and  felt  the  stigma  of  slavery.  I  doubt 
not  the  colored  men  of  the  South  will  speak  as  eloquently  next 
Friday  as  their  former  masters  did  two  years  ago,  for  eloquence  is 
a  southern  gift,  without  respect  to  race,  color  or  previous  condition 
of  senitude.  But,  should  their  argument  fail  in  its  rhetoric  or 
logic,  their  condition  and  inheritance  will  silently  plead  their  cause 
better  than  the  most  skilful  orator.  Napoleon,  at  St.  Helena, 
walking  one  day  with  a  thoughtless  Englishwoman,  met  in  a 
narrow  and  steep  path  some  laboring  women  carrying  burdens 
upward.  The  emperor  stepped  aside  to  let  them  pass,  the  English- 
woman was  expecting  them  to  make  way  for  her,  when  Napoleon 
drew  her  aside  with  some  brusqueness,.  saying,  ''  Respect  the  bur- 
den, madam!"  {Eespectez  an  fardeau  madame.)  It  will  be 
well  for  us  to  remember  what  patient  and  laborious  race  is  address- 
ing us,  when  Frederick  Douglass  raises  his  voice  in  behalf  of  the 
people  of  his  own  color  at  the  South. 

It  may  be  added  in  this  connection  that,  while  the  Paper  of 
Mr.  Douglass  is  printed  in  full  in  this  number  of  the  Journal, 
Prof.  Greener's  reply,  not  being  fbmished  by  him  in  full,  could 
only  be  given,  in  parts,  by  an  abstract.  The  Publication  Commit- 
tee i-egret  this,  but  found  it  unavoidable. 
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In  consequence  of  the  interest  attaching  to  some  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Annual  Meeting  last  January,  and  in  order  to  keep  the 
members  of  the  Association  f\illy  informed  of  the  business  at  its 
meetings,  it  has  been  thought  best  to  print  here  a  brief  report  of 
the  meeting  in  Boston,  at  which  the  Constitution  was  amended, 
and  notice  was  taken  of  the  death  of  two  distinguished  members  of 
the  Association,  Mrs.  Parkman  and  Dr.  Wines. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Social  Science  Association 
for  1880  took  place  at  the  rooms  of  the  Medical  Library,  Boylston 
place,  Boston,  January  14.  The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by 
Mr.  Sanborn,  of  Concord,  who  said  that,  in  the  absence  of  Presi- 
dent Gilman,  Prof.  Wayland,  of  New  Haven,  would  preside.  In 
assuming  the  chair.  Prof.  Wayland  welcomed  the  members,  and, 
after  congratulating  them  upon  the  convenient  arrangements  for 
the  meeting,  called  for  the  Secretary's  report. 

THE  GENERAL  SECRETART'S  REPORT. 

Mr.  Pre^idetU  and  Members  of  the  Association :  — 

I  appear  before  you  today  with  some  diffidence,  not  to  say 
embarrassment,  having,  as  I  supposed  last  September,  positively 
and  finally  withdrawn  from  your  service  as  Secretary,  —  uttered 
my  farewells  and  composed  myself,  not  without  the  satisfaction 
that  a  school-boy  feels  at  the  beginning  of  a  long  vacation,  —  to 
welcome  my  successor,  and  try  the  experiment  of  sitting  as  a 
listener  at  our  meetings.  I  assure  you,  Mr.  President,  I  have 
great  capacity  for  listening  and  for  silence,  little  as  you  may 
think  it,  —  but  you  have  not  allowed  me  to  exhibit  that  pleasing 
trait.  I  was  persuaded  by  those  whom  I  could  not  well  refuse, 
that  I  might  continue  to  act  as  Secretary  without  performing 
so  much  active  duty  as  heretofore,  and  I  was  bidden  to  engage 
an  assistant  secretary  and  lay  my  burdens  upon  him,  according  to 
the  good  old  proverb,  which  I  hope  the  young  men  like  as  well  as 
we  do,  —  Juniores  ad  labores^  —  as  we  translate  it,  "  Otlier  men 
for  counsel,  3'oung  men  for  war."  In  plain  English,  your  Execu- 
tive Committee  have  made  me  consent  to  serve  as  your  General 
Secretary  for  some  time  longer  (if  you  choose  to  elect  me),  with 
the  understanding  that  I  may  appoint  an  assistant  secretary,  sub- 
ject to  their  approval.  I  have,  therefore,  appointed  Dr.  Walter 
Channing  —  a  name  well  known  in  this'  city  and  elsewhere  —  as 
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my  assistant,  with  the  approval  of  the  committee,  and  he  has 
been  for  three  months  aiding  me  in  the  Secretaryship^  Should 
the  amendments  to  the  Constitution,  this  day  proposed,  be  accepta- 
ble to  the  Association,  and  should  your  choice  fall  upon  me,  this 
arrangement  will  be  continued ;  otherwise  my  original  purpose  of 
retiring  will  be  carried  out.  In  either  event,  I  shall  be  content, 
and  shall  remember  with  pleasure  the  cordial  relations  that  have 
existed  these  many  years  between  you  and  your  Secretary. 

Yet  I  cannot  deny  that  the  gradual  removal  by  death  of  those 
with  whom  we  have  been  accustomed  to  meet  on  these  occasions, 
has  very  sensibly  affected  my  own  heart.  Without  being  less 
interested,  as  I  trust,  in  what  we  have  to  do,  are  we  not  conscious 
of  weakened  courage  and  diminished  enthusiasm  for  these  labors, 
as  those  to  whom  we  have  looked  for  encouragement  and  fraternity 
are,  one  by  one,  stricken  down  at  our  side?  Within  the  month  of 
December  two  of  our  companions  in  former  years,  —  Mrs.  Park- 
MAii  and  Dr.  Wines,  —  have  died;  the  one  after  a  lingering 
illness,  the  other  suddenly,  and  yet,  for  his  own  work,  in  the  full- 
ness of  time,  having  just  completed  what  he  often  looked  forward 
to  as  his  final  undertaking. 

Mary  Eliot  Pabkman  was  the  daughter  of  the  late  Edmund 
Dwight,  of  Boston,  and  by  her  mother  was  connected  with  the 
family  of  Eliot,  so  honorably  known  wherever  the  name  of  Boston 
is  mentioned.  Favorably  placed  by  her  birth  and  family  connec- 
tion, she  early  acquired  the  accomplishment  of  a  liberal  education 
in  books  and  in  society ;  was  happily  married,  and  the  centre  of  a 
friendly  circle.  But  she  was  soon  left  a  widow,  and  then,  from 
the  nurture  and  training  of  her  own  children,  her  affectionate  spirit 
reached  out  to  care  for  and  benefit  those  less  fortunately  placed. 
Mrs.  Parkman  was  one  of  the  earliest  of  our  members,  and  served 
for  many  years  on  our  board  of  directors ;  but,  of  late,  illness  and 
the  pressure  of  other  cares  have  withdrawn  her  from  these  and 
l^om  her  other  public  work,  and  it  is  nearly  two  years  since  she 
met  with  us.  She  will  be  remembered  by  all  who  had  the  felicity 
of  her  friendship  as  a  singularly  intuitive,  direct  and  earnest 
woman,  too  generous  to  use  unsparingly  her  keen-edged  wit  and 
her  clear  perception  of  true  and  false ;  a  gifted  person,  destined 
for  happiness,  but  whose  gifts  brought  more  pleasure  to  others 
than  to  herself. 

Dr.  Winks  had  been  bur  associate  at  intervals  since  1867,  and 
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met  with  as  in  Boston  a  year  ago.  Illness  detained  him  from  oor 
Saratoga  meeting,  and  he  felt,  too,  the  burden  of  his  closing  work 
resting  heavily  upon  him.  He  was  a  learned  scholar,  a  successful 
teacher  and  lecturer,  and  an  author  of  note ;  but  he  will  be  best 
known  from  his  long  and  effective  service  in  the  cause  of  prison 
reform,  which  owed  more  to  him  than  to  any  man  of  our  time. 
He  organized  those  successive  national  and  international  con- 
gresses to  consider  that  subject,  which  have  taken  place  in  the 
past  ten  years  at  Cincinnati,  New  York,  London,  Baltimore,  St. 
Louis  and  Stockholm.  Without  Dr.  Wines  these  assemblies 
would  never  have  met.  The  great  mass  of  information  and 
earnest  opinion  which  they  brought  to  the  world's  notice  was 
mainly  collected  by  him,  or  at  his  request,  by  his  friends  —  from 
whom  he  knew  how  to  exact  as  much  labor  as  they  could  give  — 
though  far  less  than  he  imposed  on  himself.  The  monument  of 
his  toil  is  in  his  printed  volumes,  and  especially  in  this  last  book 
soon  to  issue  from  the  press,  upon  which  he  expended  his  time 
and  his  resources. 

The  Departments  of  Education,  Health  and  Social  Economy 
will  present  their  reports  this  morning,  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
Jurisprudence  Department  will  say  what  is  needful  concerning  its 
work.  The  general  work  of  the  Association  has  gone  forward  in 
the  past  year,  not  so  fast  as  it  ought,  but  with  useful  results,  and 
in  some  directions  with  increased  activity.  We  have  resumed  our 
publications,  and  hope  to  continue  them  ;  our  General  Meeting  at 
Saratoga  was  an  admirable  one,  and  has  met  with  a  hearty  response 
in  all  parts  of  the  country.  We  still  need  more  members,  and 
more  activity  among  those  members  we  have;  especially  do  we 
need  to  enlist  young  members,  who  will  hold  and  carry  forward 
what  we  have  gained.  Many  of  our  members,  as  usual,  have 
given  themselves,  in  the  true  spirit  of  Social  Science,  to  labors 
which  benefit  mankind,  and,  in  particular,  that  interesting  move- 
ment known  as  ^'  Associated  Charity,"  has  by  their  efforts  greatly 
advanced  within  the  past  year.  I  trust  that  you,  Mr.  President, 
and  Mr.  Paine,  of  Boston,  who  know  so  well  what  has  been  done 
in  that  direction,  will  impart  what  you  know  to  the  Association. 
There  are  several  other  topics  that  might  be  brought  forward,  but 
they  will  come  up  incidentally  during  our  debate  this  day. 
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After  the  reading  of  this  Report,  a  resolution  of  respect  for  the 
memory  of  Mrs.  Parkman  was  offered  by  Mr.  T.  C.  Amory,  and 
one  referring  to  Dr.  Wines  by  Colonel  Carroll  D.  Wright.  Both 
were  adopted  as  follows : 

Resolved^ — That  in  the  death  of  Mrs.  Mary  Eliot  Parkman,  this  As* 
■ociadon  has  lost  one  of  its  most  valued,  and  for  many  years  one  of  its 
most  active  members,  who  early  perceived  and  well  understood  how  im« 
portant  is  the  work  of  Social  Science  in  America,  and  who  faithfully 
performed  her  part  of  it.  In  common  with  other  organizations  to  which 
she  gave  her  time  and  influence,  we  lament  her  death,  by  which  so  many 
good  causes  have  been  deprived  of  a  warm  and  efficient  support. 

Besolvedj — That  the  late  Dr.  Wines,  long  a  member  and  an  officer 
of  this  Association,  in  which  he  has  so  often  pleaded  the  cause  that  lay 
nearest  his  heart — Prison  Reform  —  must  ever  be  admired  for  the  sin- 
cerity of  his  character,  the  energy  of  his  benevolence,  and  the  rare  com- 
bination of  talents  and  industry  which  his  prolonged  and  most  usefiil  life 
exhibited.  In  him  has  been  renewed  the  untiring  philanthropy  of  Howard, 
whose  disciple  he  was,  and  whose  teachings  he  developed  into  a  system  as 
complete  in  detail  as  it  was  &r-reaching  in  its  application. 

Resolvedy — That  the  American  Social  Science  Association,  whose 
founders  and  first  promoters  are  gradually  ceasing  from  their  earthly 
labors,  will  be  as  fortunate  as  its  aims  and  hopes  deserve,  if  it  shall  com- 
mand hereafter  the  services  of  members  so  devoted  and  so  enlightened  as 
those  whom  we  today  lament  and  commemorate. 

Before  putting  to  vote  the  resolution  relating  to  Dr.  Wines, 
Professor  Wayland  said : 

The  death  of  Dr.  Wines  removes  from  the  ranks  of  this  Associa- 
tion one  of  its  oldest,  most  active  and  most  valued  members. 
To  the  cause  of  prison  reform,  which  he  advocated  with  such 
unwearied  perseverance  and  such  intelligent  zeal  for  nearly  twenty 
years,  the  loss  is  well-nigh  irreparable.  It  is  probably  quite 
safe  to  say  that  no  man  in  this  country  or  in  any  country  has  done 
so  much  within  the  last  two  decades  to  elevate  penology  into  a 
a  real  and  recognized  science  as  the  distinguished  philanthropist 
whose  services  these  resolutions  are  designed  to  commemorate. 
Appointed  Secretary  of  the  New  York  Prison  Association  in  1862, 
he  soon  discovered  that  the  blunders  and  abuses  which  so  generally 
characterized  prison  management  in  this  country  could  only  be 
remedied  by  the  general  diffusion  of  correct  information  as  to  the 
causes  of  crime,  the  true  object  of  punishment  and  the  best  means 
of  securing  the  reformation  of  the  offender.  But  not  satisfied 
with  endeavoring  to  enlighten  the  public  sentiment  of  his  own 
State  on  these  points,  the  energies  of  J)r.  Wines  were  speedily 
employed  in  the  formation  of  a  National  Prison  Association,  result- 
ing in  five  National  Prison  Congresses,  held  in  as  many  different 
cities  of  the  United  States.  In  these  meetings  questions  relating 
to  crime,  penal  law,  prison  discipline  and  kindred  topics  were  dis- 
cussed by  well-informed  delegates  from  many  States.  The  debates 
were  fully  reported,  were  published,  and  were  circulated  through- 
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oat  the  land,  awakening  an  ever-increasing  interest  and  stimala- 
ting  farther  investigation. 

But  the  philanthropic  zeal  of  Dr.  Wines  was  not  bounded  bj  the 
limits  of  his  own  country.  The  International  Prison  Congress  of 
London  in  1872,  of  Stockholm  in  1878,  which  owed  their  existence 
to  his  efforts,  attested  alike  the  breadth  of  his  humanity  and  the 
respect  in  which  he  was  held  by  the  leading  prison  reformers  in 
every  Christian  nation.  And  now,  too  feeble  to  continue  his 
active  labors,  and  having  reached  the  age  at  which  he  might  well 
have  claimed  entire  immunity  from  further  service,  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  preparation  of  the  work  which  fitly  crowns  his  use- 
ful life,  and  will  most  honorably  perpetuate  his  memory  —  ^^  The 
State  of  Prisons  and  of  Child-Saving  Institutions  in  the  Civilized 
World."  The  Secretary's  report  has  already  called  your  attention 
to  the  importance  and  value  of  this  forthcoming  volume.  As  you 
are  all  aware.  Dr.  Wines  lived  to  complete  it,  but  died  while  it 
was  passing  through  the  press.  The  closing  paragraph  contains 
the  expression  of  an  earnest  hope  that  some  benevolent  person 
will  furnish  the  International  Prison  Commission  with  the  means  of 
carrying  on  its  work  of  education  and  reform,  and  concludes  his 
enumeration  of  the  rewards  which  will  follow  such  judicious 
liberality  with  these  words,  which  we  may  well  apply  to  our 
departed  friend  :  ^^  His  name  will  be  inscribed  high  on  the  roll  of 
fame,  as  the  deliverer  of  those  who  ^  were  ready  to  perish.' " 

Other  members  followed  Prof.  Wayland,  and  alluded  to  the 
efforts  of  Mrs.  Parkman  in  establishing  a  Training  School  for 
Nurses  in  Boston,  and  to  the  characteristics  of  Dr.  Wines.  The 
resolutions  were  then  adopted,  and  the  Association  proceeded  with 
the  business  before  it. 

BEPORT  OF  THE 'TREASURES. 

The  Treasurer,  Hamilton  A.  Hill,  presented  his  annual  report, 
showing  that  the  receipts  of  the  year  have  been  $1,996.59; 
expenses,  91,870.22,  cash  on  hand,  $126,87. 

American  Social  Science  Association, 

In  account  with  Hamilton  A.  Hill,  Treeuurer. 
1S79.  Dr. 

To  cash  paid  for  salaries  of  1878,  January  and  February,  1879,  $637  50 

"            **    rent,  to  June  30, 225  00 

"            "    Rand,  Avery  &  Co.,  printing, 155  GO 

"            "    A.  J.  Wright,                  " 147  80 

"            "    Tolman  &  White,           " 342  40 

"            **    printing,  sundries, 41  45 

«            *'    office  expenses,  including  stationery,  postages,  treas- 
urer and  clerk  hire, 241  07 

*'            **    Saratoga  meeting, 80  00 

To  balance  to  new  account  (cash  on  hand), 126  37 

$1,996  59 
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Jan.     1.    By  baUnce  from  old  account,  1878,      .        •        $79  25 

Dec.  31.      *'  randry  fees  collected,       ....      1,227  00 

"  subscription  to  publication  fund  and  sale 

of  publications, 690  34 

$1,996  69 

HAMILTON   A.   HILL,  Treasurer. 
BosTOH,  Jan.  13,  1880. 

The  report  was  accepted,  and  the  Departments  were  then  called 
open  for  their  annual  Reports.  That  of  the  Educational  Depart- 
ment was  as  follows : 

REPORT  OP  THE  DEPABTMENT  OP  EDUCATION. 

BXAD  BT  THE  8BCRBTAKT,  MBS.  TALBOT. 

Of  the  man  J  subjects  rital  to  educational  progress  in  this  conn- 
try,  three  only  will  be  offered  by  this  Department  for  the  present 
consideration  of  the  Association.  Firsts  the  result  of  the  recent 
effort  made  by  the  city  of  Boston  to  begin  the  systematic  training 
of  girls  for  the  higher  education ;  second^  some  questions  to  be 
considered  before  steps  are  taken  to  permanently  engraft  technical 
industrial  instruction  upon  the  common  school  system ;  and,  thirds 
the  increasing  necessity  for  a  more  complete  and  thorough  super- 
intendence of  the  public  schools,  especially  those  of  Massachusetts. 

HIGHKB  EDUCATION  FOB  WOMEN. 

The  priyilege  of  being  systematically  and  properly  fitted  to 
pursue  a  collegiate  course  of  study  was  so  long  denied  to  the  girls 
of  Boston,  that  it  is  with  special  gratification  that  this  Department 
reports  upon  the  present  condition  of  the  Girls'  Latin  School. 
Opening  in  the  middle  of  the  school  year  of  1878,  under  conditions 
likely  to  discourage  all  but  the  most  determined,  the  average 
attendance  during  the  remainder  of  that  year  was  28.  The  acces- 
sions made  in  the  September  following,  brought  up  the  average  to 
75,  and  at  the  opening  of  the  present  school  year,  the  school 
numbered  108 ;  therefore,  in  a  little  more  than  a  year  and  a  half, 
the  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  has  increased  fh>m  28  to  108 ; 
although  from  one-fourth  to  one-third  of  those  who  have  applied 
for  admission  have,  on  examination,  been  rejected ;  showing  in 
this  community  an  encouraging  demand  for  the  classical  instruc- 
tion  of  girls.    Every  applicant  admitted  is  required  to  present  a 
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certificate  of  intention  to  pursue  a  collegiate  course  of  study. 
This  course  of  preparatory  study  covers  a  period  of  six  years, 
which  the  pupil  should  enter  upon  at  the  age  of  twelve  years. 
We  are  informed  that  an  excellent  spirit  pervades  the  school,  and 
the  fact  that  all  are  working  with  a  common  object — preparation 
for  a  collegiate  course  of  study  —  gives  an  earaestness  of  purpose 
which  is  extremely  hopeful  for  the  continued  success  of  the  school. 
The  teachers  and  scholars  manifestly  codperate  with  one  another, 
to  make  the  school  the  best  possible  both  in  character  and  scholar- 
ship ;  while  the  testimony  of  the  parents  corroborates  that  of  the 
pupils,  in  their  expressions  of  enjoyment  in  their  school  life.  The 
only  disadvantage  under  which  the  school  labors  appears  to  be,  — 
the  lack  of  a  proper  supply  of  reference  books  in  history  and 
literature. 

INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION. 

Local  authorities,  more  especially  in  Boston,  seem  disposed  to 
take  measures  to  test  public  opinion  upon  the  subject  of  industrial 
schools.  Some  persons  who  are  deeply  interested  in  the  discus- 
sion of  this  question  desire  information  upon  certain  points. 

1.  Are  the  persons  who  petition  to  have  industrial  education 
engrafted  upon  our  public  school  system,  themselves  artisans  or 
the  sons  of  artisans ;  such  persons  as  would  in  other  departments 
be  called  experts? 

2.  Do  the  parents  who  provide  their  sons  with  instruction  in 
dancing,  violin  and  piano  playing,  riding,  swimming  and  rowing, 
also  provide  them  with  benches,  tools,  and  competent  teachers,  in 
various  industries  ?  In  other  words,  have  the  resources  for  indus- 
trial instruction  in  the  homes  of  the  people  been  drawn  upon  to 
their  utmost,  or  have  they  been  stimulated  to  any  unusual  activity 
by  the  pressure  of  public  opinion  ? 

8.  Do  the  trustees  of  asylums  and  homes  for  orphans  insist 
upon  any  systematic  instruction  for  such  helpless  persons  and 
children  as  come  under  their  charge  ? 

4.  How  far  do  the  trades  themselves,  through  their  natural 
demands  and  limitations,  encourage  and  perfect  such  systematic 
training? 

These  questions,  together  with  the  present  results  fVom  well 
endowed  industrial  schools,  such  as  the  Free  Institute  at  Worcester, 
are  worthy  the  attention  of  this  Association,  which  may  well  be 
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conservative  and  deliberate  in  its  observations  and  condasions  on 
so  weighty  a  matter. 

STATE   AND   COUNTT  SUPEBINTENDENCE   OF  SCHOOLS. 

In  accordance  with  the  suggestion  made  by  this  Department  at 
the  last  meeting  of  this  Association,  we  offer  for  yoar  special  con- 
sideration the  subject  of  State  and  Count}'  Superintendence  of 
Schools ;  a  fitting  place  to  present  this  subject  for  discussion,  since 
New  England,  more  than  any  other  section  of  the  country,  neglects 
to  provide  for  a  complete  and  systematic  superintendence  of  aU  its 
public  schools.  That  we  have  good  schools  in  New  England,  and 
many  of  them,  is  certainly  true ;  but  do  not  these  depend  upon  the 
accidental  and  varying  interest  of  small  communities,  instead  of 
upon  a  harmonious  and  complete  system  of  public  instruction, 
which  makes  its  life  and  force  mo8t  felt  where  it  is  most  needed,  in 
poor  and  isolated  districts? 

This  Department  is  indebted  to  the  Massachusetts  Board  of 
Education,  for  interestirg  information  relating  to  the  practice  and 
experience  of  thirty-one  different  States  of  the  Union,  touching  the 
question  of  State  and  County  Superintendence  of  Schools.  A 
circular  letter  was  sent  out  in  October,  1879,  by  the  Secretary  of 
this  Board,  to  the  heads  of  public  instruction  in  the  various  States, 
propounding  a  series  of  questions. 

To  the  first  question,  "  Have  you,  in  your  State,  district  or 
county  superintendents  ?  **  —  Maine  answers,  "  No ;  but  such 
superintendence  is  very  much  needed ;  the  town  committees  act 
upon  the  go-as-you-please  principle,  with  very  poor  results."  2^ew 
Hampshire  has  town,  but  no  county,  superintendence.  Vermont 
has  no  county  or  district  superintendence,  and  dismisses  the  sub- 
ject in  four  brief  lines.  Massachttsetts  has  no  county  or  district 
superintendents,  but  is  awakening  to  a  sense  of  the  need  of  a 
revision  of  the  State  law,  which  shall  authorize  such  superintend- 
ence. Connecticut  has  no  county  or  district  superintendents,  but 
has  a  State  agent,  whose  duty  it  is  to  enforce  the  law  against 
employing  untaught  children.  Rhode  Island^  like  New  Hamp- 
shire, requires  each  town  to  elect  or  appoint  a  superintendent,  but 
these  legal  provisions  are  complied  with  reluctantly  in  some  cases, 
and  with  so  little  definiteness  of  plan  or  unity  of  purpose  in  others, 
as  to  greatly  limit  the  good  results  which  ought  to  be  expected. 

Delaware  and  the  District  of  Columbia  report,  that  their  small 
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territory  rendera  such  officers  tmnecessary.  Ohio  has  no  district 
or  county  superintendents,  but  the  adoption  of  this  system  has 
long  been  urged  upon  the  legislature ;  and  the  educators  of  the 
State  are  unitedly  working,  with  ardent  hopes  of  a  satisfactory 
result.  From  Missouri,  we  hear  that  ^^  the  lack  of  county  superin- 
tendents is  a  curse  to  our  school  system,  and  the  efforts  looking  to 
the  establishment  of  county  supervision  will  not  be  relaxed  till  the 
improvement  is  accomplished."  This  completes  the  list,  so  far  as 
known,  of  States  which  have  no  systematic  State  and  county 
superintendence. 

New  York  has  adopted  a  system  of  school  commissioners,  with 
which  it  expresses  dissatisfaction,  and  is  now  seeking  to  substitute 
for  this  a  State  Board  of  Education,  with  county  and  district 
superintendents.  Kansas  has  an  unsatisfactory  system  of  State 
and  countj'  supervision,  but  reports  that  ^^  although  the  State  law 
may  be  unsatisfactory,  the  principle  on  which  the  law  is  founded 
is  correct." 

Of  the  twenty  other  States  heard  from,  aU  have  adopted  the 
system  of  State  and  county  superintendence  of  schools,  and  now 
consider  such  a  method  '^  indispensable  to  the  complete  success  of 
the  public  scbool  system."  Such  testimony  as  the  following,  from 
the  State  Superintendent  of  Pennsylvania,  is  suggestive  to  every 
one  interested  in  education.     He  says : 

This  system  of  State  and  county  supervision,  has  constantly 
grown  in  favor  in  this  State  since  its  adoption  in  1854.  Whatever 
of  unity,  power  and  life  our  system  of  public  instruction  possesses, 
it  owes,  in  a  large  measure,  to  its  county  and  city  superintendents. 
It  is  its  right  arm,  and,  at  the  hands  of  these  superintendents,  the 
schools  of  Pennsylvania  have  not  only  experienced  a  reform,  but 
have  undergone  a  revolution. 

Indiana  reports  '^  that  county  supervision  is  the  roost  valuable 
school  agency  in  the  State ; "  Illinois,  ^^  that  such  supervision  is 
even  more  useful  in  small  towns  tban  in  cities,  where  the  inexpe- 
rienced teachers  can  more  readily  receive  assistance  and  counsel 
from  their  associates."  Nebraska  finds  this  system  especially 
useful  in  preventing  waste  of  school  funds.  In  Colorado,  the 
State  superintendent  says,  '^  having  had  considerable  experience  in 
the  S3*stem  we  have  organized  here  in  Colorado,  and  in  the  lack  of 
system  which  prevails  in  New  England,  I  believe  this  to  be  better 
in  every  point  of  comparison.     The  West  owes  to  New  England, 
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and  to  Massacbasetts,  a  debt,  in  matters  edacational,  it  can  never 
pay ;  and  yet,  in  some  directions,  we  believe  we  have  oatgrown 
and  improved  the  methods  still  followed  by  our  brothers  and  sisters 
at  the  old  homestead."  When  we  consider  the  backwardness  of 
Massachusetts  in  this  matter  of  systematic  and  thorough  superin- 
tendence of  its  schools,  it  is  humiliating  to  read  an  appeal  like  this 
f^om  the  State  of  Louisiana,  where  the  superintendent  says :  ^^  It 
will  strengthen  the  friends  of  an  enlightened  system  of  edacation 
in  this  State  to  learn,  that  the  State  Board  of  Education  in  Massa- 
chusetts approves  and  justifies  the  existence  of  county  superintend- 
ents as  an  essential  feature  of  a  public  school  system." 

To  recapitulate,  then,  we  find  that  new  and  improved  methods 
of  carrying  forward  public  instruction  have  been  adopted  by  all 
the  middle  States,  but  Delaware,  all  but  two  or  three  of  the 
Southern  States,  (the  latter  since  the  close  of  the  war),  and  all  of 
the  Western  States  but  Ohio  and  Missouri.  New  England  still 
follows  in  many  respects  the  primitive  customs  of  two  hundred 
years  ago,  when  the  population  was  sparse  and  the  country  poor, 
and  before  it  felt  the  thrill  of  the  telegraph  or  telephone,  or  the 
rush  and  roar  of  factories  and  railroads.  Each  New  England 
State  feels,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  its  deficiencies,  and  looks 
to  Massachusetts  to  take  the  first  step  in  casting  off  the  old  and 
close  fitting  garment,  suitable  to  its  youth,  but  cramping  and 
confining  the  powers  of  its  maturity. 

Acting  then  not  from  theory  but  from  the  example  fbmished  by 
the  long  and  successful  experience  of  twenty  one  States  of  the 
Union,  this  Department  recommends  that  the  Social  Science 
Association  should  give  its  influence  to  aid  and  encourage  the 
friends  of  sound  education,  everywhere,  in  introducing  such  a 
revision  of  the  laws  in  those  States  where  it  has  not  already  been 
accomplished,  as  shall  speedily  secure  a  thorough  and  systematic 
superintendence  of  all  the  public  schools,  fi*ee  from  political  or 
sectarian  influences. 

With  this  special  recommendation  this  Department  closes 
its  report,  assured  that  practical  results  will  follow  from  a  fhll  dis- 
cussion of  a  principle  so  widely  accepted,  and  so  essential  to  the 
harmonious  and  systematic  development  of  our  common  schools, 
and  the  enforcement  of  statute  laws  iVamed  with  a  wholesome  care 
for  the  protection  of  the  community  from  the  barbarism  of 
ignorance. 

I  have  only  to  add  that,  on  the  request  of  Miss  Elizabeth 
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Peabody,  and  on  motion  of  Mr.  Justin  Winsor,  a  special  committee 
was  appointed  by  thin  Department,  at  the  Saratoga  meeting,  to 
report  to  the  Association  ^^  upon  the  work  accomplished  by  kinder- 
gartens in  this  country,  and  the  desirability  of  encouraging  their 
farther  deyeiopment."  Prof.  Harris,  of  St.  Louis,  Mrs.  Emily 
Talbot,  of  Boston,  and  Dr.  Henry  Barnard,  of  Hartford,  compose 
this  committee.  Further  time  is  asked  before  making  any  report 
to  the  Association ;  but  the  subject  will  be  brought  forward  in 
September,  1880. 

A  statement  relative  to  industrial  education  was  made  by  Mr. 
T.  C.  Amory,  and  the  importance  of  such  education  was  warmly 
urged.  The  need  of  it  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  so  large  a  propor- 
tion of  the  artisans  of  this  section  of  the  country  are  not  natives 
of  the  country  but  of  foreign  birth.  Too  many  of  the  young 
men  born  here  are  drawn  away  to  the  West  in  consequence  of  not 
finding  employment  here.  The  fact  that  persons  carrying  on 
mechanical  business  do  not  generally  care  to  take  apprentices  was 
noted.  The  action  of  the  city  authorities  of  Boston  favorable  to 
industrial  education  was  spoken  of  as  encouraging,  and  it  was 
stated  that  two  funds,  amounting  to  $/)00,000,  would  probably  be 
available  in  codperation  with  the  project  of  the  city,  which  con- 
templates an  appropriation  of  $15,000  for  a  beginning.  It  was 
predicted  that  these  schools  would  be  nearly  or  quite  self-support- 
ing when  fully  organized  and  equipped. 

Professor  Whitaker,  of  the  Institute  of  Technology,  made  a 
statement  of  what  has  already  been  done  in  this  country  relative 
to  such  schools,  from  which  it  appeared  that  the. movement  is  very 
general.  The  Naval  School  at  Annapolis,  the  Maine  State  College, 
Girard  College,  Washington  College  of  St.  Louis,  and  institutions 
in  other  States,  were  mentioned  as  being  engaged  in  such  tuition. 

At  the  afternoon  session,  in  continuation  of  the  subject  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Amory,  Mr.  Edward  Atkinson  described  the  methods 
now  in  vogue  for  instruction  in  the  mechanic  arts,  showing  that 
they  are  defective.  Special  reference  was  made  to  the  successful 
operation  of  the  industrial  department  of  the  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, and  it  was  urged  that  the  system,  with  certain  modifica- 
tions, might  be  applied  to  penal  institutions,  so  that  prisoners 
would  have  some  knowledge  of  a  trade  by  which  they  might  at  the 
end  of  their  term  be  able  honestly  to  earn  their  living. 
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After  the  discassion  on  Industrial  Edacation  had  proceeded  for 
some  time,  a  committee  of  the  Association,  to  whom  had  been  re- 
ferred the  subject  of  School  Superintendence,  reported,  throogh 
Prof.  Watson,  of  Boston,  that  the  following  Memorial  ought  to  be 
adopted  by  the  Association,  and  it  was  so  voted,  after  ample  dis- 
cussion. The  Memorial  was  soon  after  presented  in  tlie  Massa- 
chusetts House,  with  the  signatures  appended,  by  Mr.  Hamilton 
A.  Hill,  of  Boston,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Eklucation. 

MEMORIAL. 

To  the  Honordble  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massaditisetts,  in  Oeneral  Court  assembled: 

The  undersigned,  in  behalf  of  the  E>iucational  Department  of 
the  American  Social  Science  Association,  respectfully  petition 
your  honorable  bodies  to  establish  a  more  complete  and  systematic 
supervision  of  the  public  schools  in  Massachusetts  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  county  superintendents.  It  appears  from  information 
obtained  by  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Eklucation,  from  thirty-one 
States  of  the  Union,  that  in  tweuty  of  those  States  the  system  of 
State  and  County  superintendence  has  been  adopted  and  is  re- 
garded as  indispensable  to  the  complete  success  of  the  public  school 
system. 

For  evidence  as  to  the  value  of  the  method  proposed,  reference 
is  made  to  the  report  submitted  at  the  recent  annual  meeting  of 
the  Social  Science  Association,  a  copy  of  which  is  appended. 

(Signed) 

Francis  Watland, 

F.  B.  Sanborn, 

G.  Washington  Warren, 
D.  F,  Lincoln, 
William  B.  Rogers, 
Carroll  D.  Wright, 
Wm.  Watson, 

Thomas  C.  Amort, 
Geo.  T.  Angell, 
Nathan  Allen, 
Walter  Channing, 
Mrs.  I.  T.  Talbot. 
Boston,  Jan.  15,  1880. 

Upon  the  report  of  this  committee,  the  memorial  was 
unanimously  referred  by  the  Legislature  to  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, with  instructions  to  report  to  the  next  Legislature  a  detailed 
plan  of  superintendence  for  the  schools  of  the  Commonwealth. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  HEALTH  DEPARTMENT. 

Dr.  D.  F.  Lincoln,  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
presented  the  following  report  for  the  year  1879 : 

This  Department  has  at  present  no  Chairman,  owing  to  the  resig- 
nation of  Hon  Geo.  E.  Waring,  Jr.,  of  Newport.  A  few  meetings 
have  recently  been  held  in  order  to  promote  a  proposed  reform  in 
the  practice  of  medicine,  more  particularly  in  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts. The  measures  which  the  Department  favors  have  been 
embodied  in  a  petition  to  the  General  Court,  have  been  mentioned 
in  the  Governor's  message  this  year,  and  are  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Health  of  the  Legislature.  There  is  at  this  moment 
nothing  to  state  in  regard  to  the  plans  of  the  gentlemen  who  are 
acting  as  a  sub-committee  for  the  Department,  and  who  will  exert 
their  influence  at  the  proper  time  as  may  seem  good  to  them.  It 
may,  however,  be  well  to  state  for  the  general  information  of  the 
public,  that  this  Department  desire  the  establishment  of  a  board 
of  examiners,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor  and  Council,  repre- 
senting ail  three  of  the  so-called  schools  of  practice  in  this  Com- 
monwealth, whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  examine  in  the  future  all 
persons  who  intend  to  commence  the  practice  of  medicine  in 
Massachusetts,  and  to  confer  licenses  upon  those  found  fitted  to 
do  so ;  also,  that  a  penalty  be  imposed  upon  ail  found  practicing 
medicine  in  the  State  without  sanction  —  no  such  penalty  now 
existing.  Such  a  law  as  is  here  proposed  has  been  found  very 
useful  in  limiting  quackery  in  Canada,  and  in  some  of  our  own 
States. 

The  proposed  measure  mentioned  by  Dr.  Lincoln  in  his  Report 
was  brought  up  for  discussion  later  in  the  day,  and  a  Memorial  to 
the  Massachusetts  Legislature  in  favor  of  some  such  measure  was 
adopted,  with  some  opposition.  This  Memorial  was  presented  in 
the  Legislature,  and  several  committee  hearings  on  the  subject 
were  had,  but  no  bill  was  reported.  The  Association  has  appointed 
committeeB  in  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut  and  Vermont  to  consider 
the  same  qaestion  there. 
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REPORT  OF   THE  SOCIAL  ECONOMY  DEPARTMENT,   FOR  THE 

YEAR   1879. 

(Bead  at  the  Annnal  Meeting  In  Boston,  Janaary  14, 1879,  by  the  retiring  Secretaiy, 

F.  B.  SAiTBOBir,  of  Concord.) 

The  report  from  the  Department  of  Social  Economy  was  then 
read,  as  follows : 

Six  years  ago,  upon  the  suggestion  of  the  late  Mrs.  Parkman, 
and  with  the  codperation  of  the  late  Dr.  Howe — both  of  whom, 
along  with  other  rare  and  noble  qualities,  had  a  genius  for  philan- 
thropy— you  established  this  Department  of  Social  Economy,  in 
addition  to  the  four  Departments  then  existing  in  our  Association. 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  serving  with  those  who  are  gone,  and  with 
others  whom  I  see  present,  on  the  committee  of  organization  for 
the  new  Department,  at  whose  request  I  undertook  the  duties  of 
Secretary,  in  addition  to  those  of  General  Secretary,  which  then  had 
very  recently  been  assigned  to  me.  These  special  duties  have  been 
performed,  in  one  way  or  another,  and  with  much  aid  from  other 
members,  until  now,  when  it  seems  proper  that  a  special  Secretary 
for  this  Department  should  be  elected.  I  therefore  retire,  today, 
from  the  position,  asking  permission  to  nominate  as  my  successor. 
Dr.  Walter  Channing,  of  Brookline,  who,  in  addition  to  the  general 
qualifications  of  youth  and  industr}',  desirable  in  a  secretary,  has  a 
particular  acquaintance,  from  study  and  experience,  with  some  of 
the  more  important  subjects  assigned  to  this  Department.  In 
excusing  me  from  this  portion  of  our  work,  you  may  naturally 
expect  some  account  of  my  stewardship,  which  shall  be  briefly 
given. 

It  was  assumed,  at  the  outset  of  our  labors  in  this  Department 
that,  among  the  many  interpretations  which  the  general  term 
'^  Social  Economy,"  might  receive,  we  should  devote  ourselves 
particularly  to  that  which  made  it  synonymous  with  the  cause  of 
the  poor ;  or,  as  Mrs.  Dall  expressed  it  at  the  founding  of  our 
Association,  ^^  the  relation  of  the  gifted  and  educated  toward  the 
weak,  the  witless  and  the  ignorant."  It  was  this  phase  of  Social 
Economy  that  presented  itself  habitually  to  Dr.  Howe  and  to  Mrs. 
Parkman,  and,  with  both,  the  needs  of  the  poor  implied  more  than 
could  be  met  b}'  the  formula,  ^^  Depart  in  peace !  be  3'e  warmed  and 
fed."  They  looked  beyond  material  necessities  to  the  relief  of 
spiritual  poverty  by  sympathy,  by  amusement,  by  the  gentle  and 
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elevating  mimstrations  of  art,  and  those  higher  inflaenoes  which 
affection  and  religion  inspire.  '^  There  came  to  Mr.  George  Her- 
bert at  Bemerton,^  says  Izaak  Walton,  in  his  life  of  that  saintly 
person,  *^  a  poor  old  woman  with  an  intent  to  acquaint  him  with 
her  necessitous  condition,  as  also  with  some  troubles  of  her  mind. 
Having  with  patience  heJeird  and  understood  her  wants  —  and  it  is 
some  relief  for  a  poor  body  to  be  but  heard  with  patience  —  he 
comforted  her  with  his  counsel ;  but,  because  that  cost  him  noth- 
ing, he  relieved  her  with  money,  too,  and  so  sent  her  home  with  a 
cheerftil  heart,  praising  God  and  praying  for  him."  May  we  never 
carry  Social  Science  or  ^'associated  charity"  so  far  as  to  forget 
this  personal  charity,  upon  which  our  whole  social  economy 
depends  for  its  warm  life-blood. 

Following  this  general  course  of  philanthropy,  our  Department 
gave  much  time,  in  its  first  and  second  years,  to  the  subject  of 
Homes  for  the  People  in  cities,  and  amusements  for  those  who 
occupy  these  homes.  The  first  paper  submitted  by  the  Department 
Committee  was  on  the  last-named  topic,  and  was  written  by  Mrs. 
Parkman.  It  was  short,  and  by  no  means  exhausted  the  subject 
(or  the  reader,  as  some  of  our  papers  do,  I  fear) ,  but  it  sounded 
the  key-note  in  a  few  striking  passages.  After  suggesting  public 
tableaux,  with  poetical  and  humorous  recitation  ''by  some  high- 
spirited,  sweet-voiced  person "  for  the  free  entertainment  of  poor 
people,  Mrs  Parkman  said :  "  Let  us  try  to  fhmish  their  memories 
and  imaginations  with  some  of  the  traditions,  that  are  winning  and 
stately  and  potent  in  our  own.  To  do  this  effectually,  it  must  be 
done  sympathetically ;  and,  if  well  done,  it  may  at  once  amuse  the 
poor,  and  cause  them  and  us  to  feel  that  they  are  of  one  blood 
with  ourselves."  Of  late,  and  particularly  during  the  last  year, 
these  early  investigations  of  our  department  have  been  discon- 
tinued, since  they  had  been  vigorously  taken  up  by  others.  Much 
of  our  activity  has  gone,  latterly,  into  the  work  of  the  National 
Conference  of  Charities,  which  Mrs.  Parkman  also  had  some  share 
In  calling  together,  nearly  six  years  ago,  at  New  York.  The  twig 
our  department  then  planted  has  taken  deep  root  and  become  a  vig- 
orous tree,  growing  quite  beyond  the  space  we  could  afford  it.  In 
order  to  explain  clearly  what  this  Conference  is,  and  how  related  to 
oar  Association,  I  reported  upon  it  at  some  length  to  the  Saratoga 
meeting  last  September,  and  with  your  permission,  in  advance  of 
its  publication  in  the  Journal  of  Social  Science,  I  will  distribute  a 
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few  newspaper  slips  of  (Ms  report,  which  I  happen  to  have,  among 
the  members  now  present,  instead  of  taking  time  to  repeat  what 
was  then  said.*  In  the  same  Saratoga  report  you  will  find  mention 
made  of  the  closing  work  of  our  late  coUeagne,  Dr.  Wines,  whose 
death  we  so  mnch  lament,  and  whose  book  no  member  of  oar 
Department,  no  student  of  Social  Economy  can  afford  to  n^ect. 
In  1874,  Dr.  Wines  joined  with  some  members  of  our  Department 
Committee  in  a  report  on  his  own  subject  of  Prison  Reform,  but 
since  then  has  carried  on  his  great  work  separately,  with  such 
occasidiial  aid  as  we  could  render  him  in  the  oiganization  of 
meetings  and  the  collection  of  information.  Our  Department  also 
united  with  others  in  obtaining  the  establishment  of  a  special  prison 
for  women  in  Massachusetts  —  that  most  interesting  reformatory 
at  Sherbom  which  I  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  with  you,  Mr. 
President,  not  long  since,  and  which  Dr.  Wines  mentions  with 
hearty  commendation  in  this  last  volume. 

Another  of  the  topics  treated  at  Saratoga  may  here  be  touched 
upon,  with  some  more  recent  information — the  administrative 
work  of  the  new  Board  of  Health,  Lunacy  and  Charity,  lately  estab- 
lished in  Massachusetts  as  a  department  of  the  State  Government. 
Gov.  Long  has  recently  spoken  of  this  in  his  address  to  the  Legis- 
lature, and  the  report  of  the  Board  itself,  concise  and  comprehen- 
sive, would,  ere  this,  have  been  submitted  to  the  Legislature  bat 
for  the  delay  occasioned  by  the  fire  at  the  state  printers'.  This 
delay  will  not  be  long,  and  the  volume,  containing  much  information 
and  a  compilation  of  laws  and  judicial  opinions  relating  to  health 
and  charity,  will  soon  be  in  the  hands  of  the  public.  Without 
anticipating  its  contents,  I  may  say,  in  answer  to  some  inquiries 
that  have  been  sent  me  from  other  States  and  from  members  of  our 
Association,  that  nothing  which  was  practically  valuable  in  the 
organizations  preceding  this  new  Board,  has  been  disturbed  by  the 
change.  All  the  powers  and  responsibilities  of  the  original  Board 
of  Charities  and  the  State  Board  of  Health  are  retained  in  the 
reorganization,  and  some  important  new  powers  and  duties  have 
been  added.  Time  must  be  allowed,  as  in  all  such  cases,  for  the 
new  machinery  to  adjust  itself  to  the  work  it  has  to  do ;  but  time, 
patience,  and  perseverance  are  the  only  apparent  requisites  for 
success  in  the  experiment,  which  is  already  proposed  for  iuiitation 
in  other  States.     It  has  long  been  successful  in  Great  Britain, 

•  The  whole  Beport  is  printed  on  pages  86-92  of  the  present  Journal. 
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where  the  obstacles  ten  yeard  ago  seemed  much  greater  than  they 
are  here.  A  demand  has  lately  been  made  in  some  quarters  for  the 
separation  of  the  work  of  a  Lanacy  Commission  from  that  assigned 
to  the  Charities  Commission  and  the  Health  Board,  and  this  also  is 
fortified  by  appeals  to  English  precedent.  But  those  who  do  this 
overlook  the  fact  that  England,  in  population,  is  about  fourteen 
times  as  large  as  Massachusetts,  and,  therefore,  may  need  a 
separation  of  powers  and  duties  which  would  only  lead  to  conflict 
or  inaction  if  enforced  in  a  little  commonwealth  like  ours.  More- 
over, of  the  3,600  insane  persons  at  this  moment  under  official 
observation  in  Massachusetts,  no  less  than  five-sixths  (3,000)  are 
supported  by  public  charity,  and  come  directly  under  the  operation 
of  laws  which  the  Charities  Commission  administers  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  local  overseers  of  the  poor,  and  which  must  be 
administered  in  some  such  way.  To  put  a  special  lunacy  com- 
mission in  charge  of  a  part  of  this  work  would  introduce  confusion 
and  weaken  responsibility  —  the  very  evils  which  the  friends  of 
lunacy  reform  wish  to  avoid.  The  time  may  come  in  Massachu- 
setts, as  it  certainly  seems  to  have  come  in  New  York,  when  a 
lunacy  commission,  working  separately,  will,  by  growth  of  popula- 
tion, especially  in  cities,  be  rendered  necessary  and  usefbl ;  but, 
for  the  present,  we  need  here  only  the  powers  of  such  a  commis^ 
sion,  exercised  by  impartial  men,  in  conjunction  with  other  powers 
no  less  important.  Even  in  Scotland,  with  a  population  more  than 
double  ours  in  Massachusetts,  it  would,  probably,  be  better  to 
unite  the  work  of  the  Scotch  lunacy  commission  with  that  of  the 
poor  law  board. 

A  question  intimately  connected  with  that  of  administration  is 
that  of  Insanity  in  its  Economic  Aspects,  upon  one  feature  of  which 
Dr.  Channing  has  submitted  the  draft  of  a  paper  for  the  considera* 
tion  of  our  Department.  As  there  will  not  be  time  today  to  read 
and  debate  this  paper,  I  would  move  that  it  be  referred  to  the 
Department  Committee,  with  authority  either  to  present  it,  if  ap- 
{MX>ved,  at  the  next  General  Meeting,  or  to  call  a  special  depart- 
ment meeting  for  its  discussion. 

I  trust  oar  colleague,  Mr.  Angell,  will  call  the  attention  of  the 
Massachusetts  Board  of  Health,  and  of  other  State  and  local  boards, 
to  the  alarming  facts  he  has  discovered  concerning  the  adulteration 
of  food,  drugs  and  domestic  articles.  This  is  an  inquiry  which 
should  be  prosecuted  by  our  Health  Department,  but  which  also 
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concerns  that  of  Social  Economy,  since  the  heaviest  loss  and  sofler- 
ing  which  these  adnlterations  cause,  fall  directly  upon  the  poor. 
Mr.  Angell  meets  with  us  again  today,  after  a  toor  in  the  north- 
west, undertaken  soon  after  his  forcible  paper  read  and  disputed  at 
Saratoga.  He  must  expect  some  of  his  conclusions  to  be  dis- 
puted, but  neither  an  occasional  mistake  nor  the  incessant  attack 
to  which  his  publications  expose  him  are  likely  to  interrupt  his 
labors  or  disturb  his  benevolent  mind. 

The  principal  work  of  our  Department  for  the  year  just  closed, 
besides  the  part  which  ita  members  took  in  the  Chicago  Conference 
of  Charities,  has  been  the  preparation  of  the  pf^rs  read  at  Saratoga, 
and  the  discussion  of  them  there.  Hardly  any  of  the  Saratoga  papers 
of  1879  attracted  more  attention  than  that  of  Mr.  Brace,  one  of  our 
Department  Committee,  and  none  was  more  earnestly  debated.  The 
discussion  was  enriched  by  the  remarks  of  two  eminent  philanthro- 
pists, who  happened  to  meet  with  us, — Mrs.  Leonard,  of  Springfield, 
and  Gov.  Barley,  of  Detroit, — and  Mr.  Letchworth,  of  New  York, 
who  has  done  so  much  to  iniprove  the  condition  of  poor  children  and 
other  helpless  persons  in  that  State,  presided  during  the  debate.  It 
is  the  intention  of  the  publishing  committee  to  print  these  papers  Id 
the  next  number  of  the  Journal,  but,  for  lack  of  a  reporter,  the 
debate  cannot  be  published  in  fhll.* 

In  closing,  I  desire  to  thank  the  periodical  press  of  the  countiy 
for  the  service  they  have  rendered,  year  by  year,  in  extending  a 
knowledge  of  our  department  papers  and  the  results  of  our  investi- 
gations. Upon  two  or  three  topics  —  in  particular,  the  condition 
of  tenement  houses,  and  the  remarkable  experience  of  Philadelphia 
in  building  Homes  for  the  People  'which  could  easily  become  the 
property  of  their  occupants  —  the  daily  newspapers  and  the 
monthly  magazines  have  collected  and  disseminated  information 
very  thoroughly.  And  upon  nearly  all  questions  that  closely 
affect  the  welfare  of  the  people  at  large,  and  the  condition  and 
needs  of  the  poor,  we  have  found  the  conductors  of  the  press  more 
than  willing  to  publish  and  discuss.  Without  them  we  could  have 
done  little ;  without  us  they  have  done  much ;  but,  together,  the 
newspapers  and  the  students  of  Soda!  Science  can  move  the  world. 

*  An  abstract  of  thlB  Debate  is  giyen  on  pages  101-^ 
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When  the  hour  arrived  for  the  consideration  of  the  amendments 
to  the  Constitution  (proposed  by  the  Executive  Committee,  in 
accordance  with  the  action  taken  by  the  Association  at  the  Saratoga 
Meeting  of  1879),  the  nature  and  effect  of  the  amendments  were 
explained  by  the  Greneral  Secretary,  and  they  were  adopted,  in 
sabstance  as  printed  in  the  Journal  for  December,  1879.  The 
Constitation,  as  amended,  will  be  found  printed  on  a  subsequent 
page  of  this  Number. 

The  question  of  electing  officers  under  the  Constitution,  as 
amended,  then  coming  up,  it  was  voted  that  the  officers  chosen  at 
the  Annaal  Meeting  of  1879  be  requested  to  serve  until  the  Saratoga 
Meeting  of  September,  1880,  but  that  vacancies  existing  in  the  list 
of  officers  be  filled  at  the  afternoon  session.  The  effect  of  this  vote 
is  to  give  the  Association,  for  the  eight  months  between  January 
14  and  September  8,  1880,  a  larger  number  of  officers  than  the 
amended  Constitution  requires ;  but  at  the  election  in  September, 
the  list  will  be  reduced  to  the  constitutional  number,  the  Board  of 
Directors  being  diminished,  and  the  list  of  Honorary  Vice-Presidents 
increased  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Association.  The  vacancies  filled 
at  the  January  meeting  were  as  follows : 

Vice-Presidentj  Miss  Mabia  Mttghell,  of  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y., 
in  place  of  Henrt  C.  Lea,  Esq.,  of  Philadelphia ;  Director,  John 
W.  DicntiNSON,  Esq.,  of  Newton,  Mass.,  in  place  of  the  late  Dr. 
Wines  ;  Chairman  of  the  Health  Department,  Dr.  D.  F.  Lincoln, 
of  Boston,  in  place  of  George  E.  Waring,  Jr.,  of  Newport,  R.  I. ; 
Secretary  of  the  Health  Department,  Dr.  James  R.  Chadwick,  of 
Boston,  in  place  of  Dr.  Lincoln  ;  Secretary  of  the  Jurisprudence 
Department,  Prof.  Theodore  S.  Woolsey,  of  New  Haven,  Ct. ; 
Secretary  of  the  Social  Economy  Department,  Dr.  Walter  Channing, 
of  Brookline,  Mass.,  in  place  of  F.  B.  Sanborn,  of  Concord. 

Since  the  organization  of  the  new  Council,  Dr.  Chadwick  has 
resigned,  —  and  his  place  has  been  filled  by  the  election  of  Dr.  E. 
W.  CusHiNG,  of  Boston, — and  Mr.  George  Walker,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Finance  Department,  has  removed  to  France,  thus  vacating 
that  office,  which  has  not  yet  been  filled.  The  list  of  officers  and 
members  of  the  Association,  as  it  now  stands,  will  be  found  on 
subsequent  pages. 

After  the  close  of  its  regulf.r  business  at  the  January  meeting, 
the  Association  listened  to  the  reading  of  a  historical  Paper  on 
Municipal  Government,  by  Mr.  James  M.  Bugbee,  of  Boston,  and 
then  adjourned  to  meet  at  Saratoga  in  September,  at  such  day  and 
hour  lAs  the  Council  should  appoint. 


THE  GENERAL  MEETING  OF  1880. 

To  be  held  at  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  F.,  September  7-11,  1880. 


It  has  hitherto  been  the  custom  of  the  American  Social  Science 
Association  to  hold  two  meetings  in  a  year,  besides  Department 
meetings.  The  Annual  Meeting,  by  custom,  was  held  in  Boston 
on  the  second  Wednesday  in  January.  In  consequence  of  changes 
made  in  the  Constitution,  at  the  last  Annual  Meeting,  the  two 
meetings  will  hereafter  be  held  together, — this  year  in  September  at 
Saratoga.  The  General  Meetings  of  the  Association  for  papers 
and  discussion  have  been  held  in  different  cities  fh)m  year  to  year ; 
sometimes  in  the  spring,  and  sometimes  in  the  autumn.  That  for 
1873  was  held  in  Boston  (May  13-15)  ;  that  for  1874,  in  New 
York  (May  19-23)  ;  that  for  1875,  at  Detroit  (in  May)  ;  that  for 
1878,  at  Cincinnati  (m  May),  and  those  for  1876,  1877  and  1879, 
at  Saratoga  (in  September).  The  first  General  Session  in  1880 
win  be  on  Tuesday  eyening,  September  7,  at  8,  P.  M. ;  and  after- 
ward, on  the  three  following  days,  the  General  Sessions  will  occur 
once,  and  sometimes  twice,  a  day,  continuing  until  10,  P.  M., 
Friday,  September  11,  at  which  hour  the  sessions  will  finally  close. 
The  Departments  of  Education  and  Health  will  hold  sessions  on 
Wednesday,  September  8 ;  that  of  Jurisprudence  on  Thursday, 
September  9,  and  that  of  Social  Economy  on  Friday. 

The  Constitution,  as  amended  January  14, 1880,  is  as  follows : 

CONSTITUTION. 

I.  ThiB  Society  shall  be  called  the  Amebicak  Social  Scdencs  Associatiov. 

II.  Its  objects  shall  be  classified  Iq  five  departments :  the  first,  of  Educa- 
tion ;  the  second,  of  Health ;  the  third,  of  Trade  and  Finance ;  the  fourth,  of 
Social  Economj ;  the  fifth,  of  Jarispnidence. 

m.  It  shall  be  administered  bj  a  President,  as  manj  honorary  Vice- 
Presidents  as  maj  be  chosen,  a  Treasurer,  a  Secretary,  and  a  Council, 
charged  with  general  snperrision ;  fire  Department  Committees,  established  hj 
the  Council,  charged  with  the  superyision  of  their  respective  Departments ;  and 
such  Local  Committees  as  may  be  established  by  the  Council  at  different  points, 
to  serve  as  branch  associations.  The  Council  shall  consist  of  the  President, 
Treasurer,  and  Secretary,  the  Chairman  and  Secretary  of  each  Department,  and 
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ten  Directors,  with  power  to  fill  yacancies  and  to  make  their  own  Bj-Laws.  The 
President,  Vice-Presidents,  Treasurer,  Chiurmen  and  Secretaries  of  Depart- 
ments, and  Directors  shall  he  chosen  annuallj  hj  memhers  of  the  Association, 
and  shall  hold  office  till  ^eir  successors  are  chosen.  The  President,  or  in  his 
absence,  a  Director,  shall  he  Chairman  of  the  Council.  The  Chairmen  of 
Local  Committees  shall  he  chosen  at  the  pleasure  of  their  respective  com- 
mittees. Whenever  a  Branch  Association  shall  he  organized  and  recognized 
as  such  by  the  Council,  its  President  shall  be  ex^jgioio  one  of  the  Vice-Presi- 
dents of  the  American  Association,  and,  together  with  the  Secretaiy  and 
Treasurer,  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  membership  in  that  Asso- 
ciation. And  whenever  a  Local  Department  shall  be  organized  and  recognized 
as  such  by  the  Council,  its  Chairman  shall  become  es^oficio  a  member  of  the 
parent  Association.  The  Chairman  and  Secretary  of  each  Department,  with 
the  consent  of  the  President  of  the  Association,  may  appoint  such  special 
Department  Committees  as  they  may  think  best  The  General  Secretary 
sluill  be  elected  for  three  years,  unless  he  resigns  or  is  removed  by  a  two- 
^irdfl  vote  of  the  members  present  and  voting  in  a  regular  meeting  of  the 
Council ;  and  out  of  his  compensation  he  may  pay  the  salary  of  an  Assistant 
Secretary,  who  may  also  be  Secretary  of  one  Department. 

IV.  Any  person  may  become  a  member  by  paying  five  dollars,  and  may 
continue  a  member  by  paying  annually  such  ftirther  sum  as  may  be  fixed  at 
the  Annual  Meeting,  not  exceeding  ten  dollars.  On  payment  of  one  hundred 
dollars,  any  person  may  become  a  life-member,  exempt  from  assessments. 
Honorary  and  corresponding  members  may  be  elected,  and  exempted  firom  the 
payment  of  assessments. 

V.  The  Council  shall  have  sole  power  to  call  and  conduct  General  Meet- 
ings, and  to  publish  the  Transactions  and  other  documents  of  the  Association. 
The  Department  Conmiittees  shall  have  power  to  call  and  conduct  Depart- 
ment Meetings. 

YI.  Ko  amendment  of  this  Constitution  shall  be  made,  except  at  an  annual 
meeting,  with  public  notice  of  the  proposed  amendments. 


OFFICERS   OF  THE  ASSOCIATION,  1880. 


The  officers  of  the  Assodation,  elected  to  serve  until  September 
8,  1880,  are  as  follows : 

Ftesideni : 
D.  C.  GiLMAN,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Vice-Presidents : 

Benjaihh  Pbibcb,  Cambridge.  J.  W.  Hott,  Cheyenne,  Wyoming. 

Thboi>okb  D.  Woolset,  New  Haven.  Isaac  Shbsman,  New  York. 

Haxtih  B.  Akdebson,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Buvus  Kikq,  Cincinnati. 

J.  M.  Babmabd,  Boston.  W.  H.  Ruffneb,  Richmond,  Va. 

Maria  Mitchell,  Ponghkeepsie,  N.  Y.  W.  L.  Tsenbolm,  Charleston,  S.  C. 
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Gmiral  Secretary: 
F.  B.  fiLunoBV,  Concord,  BiaM. 

Treaawrer : 
Hamiltok  a.  Hill,  Boston  (31  Milk  street). 

JHreetors: 


T.  W.  HiGonriON,  Cambridge,  Mast. 
J.  W.  DiCKiNSOH,  Newton,  Mass. 
DoRMAK  B.  Eatok,  New  York. 

H.  VlLLABD, 

AMgOH  p.  Stokss, 
JuLisir  T.  Dayibs, 

JoNAg  M.   LiBBET, 

Pbbbt  Belmoht, 

HOBACB  WhITB, 

Gbobob  Wabd  NicHOLa,  CincinnatL 
Hehbt  B.  Bakbb,  liansing,  Mich. 
T.  M.  Post,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


T.  C.  Amobt,  Boston. 

J.  8.  Blatchyobd,  Boston. 

jS.  £.  oalb, 

Gbobob  T.  Ahobll, 

WnjJAM  MniOT,  Jb., 

Mrs.  JoHB  B.  LoDOB, 

Cabboll  D.  Wbight, 

BCrs.  Hbhbt  Whitmait, 

Willluc  Watsob, 

Haxiltoh  a.  Hill, 

Mrs.  C.  H.  Dall,  Georgetown,  D.  C. 

Nathav  Allbb,  Lowell. 

£.  C.  Guild,  Waltham. 

The  above-Damed  Directors,  with  the  President,  Secretary,  and 
Treasurer,  and  the  Chainnen  and  Secretaries  of  the  five  Depart- 
ments, make  ap  a  Council,  which  meets  quarterly.  The  Department 
officers  are  as  follows : 

I.  Education,  —  Prof.  W.  T.  Habbib,  St.  Lonis,  Chairman ;  Mrs.  L  T. 
Talbot,  Boston,  Secretary. 

n.  ffeatth, — D.  F.  Lnrcour,  M.  D.,  Boston,  Chairman;  E.  W. 
CusHDio,  M.  D.,  Boston,  Secretary. 

m.     Fina/nce.  —  Davio  A.  Wblls,  Norwich,  Conn.,  Chairman. 

TV.  Social  Economy. — Prof.  W.  B.  Roobbs,  Boston,  Ckairwum; 
Waltbb  CHAmmio,  M.  D.,  Brookline,  Secretary. 

v.  Juriiprudenee. — Prof.  Fbahcis  Watlahp,  New  Haren,  Chairman; 
Prof.  Thbodobb  S.  Woolsbt,  New  Haven,  Secretary. 

The  new  Executive  Committee,  chosen  at  the  first  meeting  of 
the  Council,  January  SO,  1880,  are  as  follows: 

PBBSiDBifT  GiLMAK  (or.  In  hls  absence),  Prof.  Fbahcis  Watlabd;  F.  B. 
Sanbobk,  General  Secretary;  Hamiltok  A.  Hnx,  Trecutirer;  Mrs.  I.  T. 
Talbot,  Education  Secretary;  Dr.  £.  W.  Cushino,  Health  Secretary;  Prof. 
Thbodobb  S.  Woolsbt,  Jurisprudence  Secretary  ;  Dr.  Waltbb  CHABimro, 
Social  Economy  Secretary. 

The  Executive  Committee  meets  whenever  business  requires,  — 
its  next  meeting  will  be  in  Boston,  at  the  office  of  the  General 
Secretary,  Friday,  May  28,  at  12  o'clock.  This  Committee  is 
also  the  Committee  of  Arrangements  for  the  Saratoga  meeting  of 
)880. 
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It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  nnder  the  Constitotion,  as  above 
printed,  a  new  organization  of  the  officers  of  the  Association  has 
been  made,  —  what  was  formerly  called  the  Executive  Committee 
heii^  now  the  Council. 

The  Council  of  the  Association,  as  above  printed,  held  its  first 
meetii^  January  30,  and  its  second  quarterly  meeting  on  Saturday, 
the  1 0th  of  April,  1 880.  At  the  first  meeting  an  Executive  Committee 
was  appointed,  consisting  of  (1)  the  President  of  the  Association 
or  some  vice-president  or  Department  Chairman  to  represent  him, 
(2)  the  General  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  and  (3)  the  five 
Department  Secretaries.  This  committee  met  in  Boston  April  2, 
organized  with  Professor  Wayland  as  chairman,  in  the  absence  of 
President  Oilman,  and  took  the  following  action  in  regard  to  the 
next  General  Meeting  of  the  Association  at  Saratoga :  — 

1.  Fixing  the  date  for  the  Saratoga  meeting,  from  the  7th  to 
the  10th  of  September,  inclusive,  and  voting  that  the  General 
Sessions  should  be  held  only  in  the  morning  and  evening,  not  in 
the  afternoon.  2.  Fixing  the  Department  Meetings  in  the  morn- 
ing, with  liberty  to  adjourn  over  to  the  afternoon,  if  their  business 
requires  it;  and  requesting  each  of  the  four  Departments  of 
Education,  Health,  Jurisprudence  and  Social  Economy,  to  furnish 
five  papers,  besides  the  Department  Address,  or  annual  Report. 
Two  of  these  Department  papers  may,  if  desired,  be  read  at  the 
general  sessions.  3.  Prescribing  one  hour  for  the  limit  of  Ad- 
dresses, except  the  Annual  Address  of  the  President,  and  forty 
minutes  as  the  limit  of,  each  paper  in  reading.  4.  Assigning 
debates  as  follows,  after  the  reading  of  a  paper  on  each  of  the 
subjects  named:  Wednesday  evening,  September  8,  on  ''The 
Adulteration  of  Food,  Drugs  and  Domestic  Articles,"  in  the  .Health 
Department;  Thursday  evening,  September  9,  on  Railroads; 
Friday  evening,  September  10,  on  Public  Parks ;  the  Paper  on  this 
subject  to  be  lead  by  F.  L.  Olmsted,  Esq.,  of  New  York.  The 
addresses  and  papers  already  agreed  upon,  in  addition  to  those 
above-named,  are  as  follows :  — 

Tuesday  evening,  September  7,  Annual  Address  by  President 
Oilman  of  Baltimore. 

Wednesday,  September  8  (in  the  Education  Department) ,  a  Report 
on  '*  Kindergarten  Schools,"  by  Professor  W.  T.  Harris,  of  St. 
Louis ;  a  Paper  on  "  The  Science  and  the  Art  of  Teaching,"  by 
Prof.  Wm.  H.  Payne,  of  Michigan  University ;  a  Paper  on  "  The 
.Relation  of  the  Public  Library  to  the  Public  Schools,"  by  Samuel 
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S.  Greene,  Esq.,  of  Worcester,  Mass. ;  and  a  paper  by  Miss  Edith 
Simcox,  of  the  London  School  Board. 

Wednesday,  September  8,  (in  the  Health  Department),  Address 
by  Dr.  D.  F.  Lincoln,  of  Boston,  Chairman  of  the  Department ;  a 
Paper  by  Colonel  Waring,  on  "  Yellow  Fever ; "  a  Paper  by  Dr. 
E.  W.  Cashing,  of  Boston  (Secretary  of  the  Department),  on 
"  The  Regulation  of  Medical  Practice  by  Statute." 

Thursday,  September  9  (in  the  Jurisprudence  Department),  a 
Paper  by  Z.  R.  Brockway,  Esq.,  of  Elmira,  New  York,  on 
'^Indeterminate  Sentences;"  a  Paper  by  F.  J.  Kingsbury,  of 
Waterbury,  Ct.,  on  "The  Policy  of  Pensioning  Public  Officers;*' 
Papers  by  E.  L.  Godkin,  Esq.,  of  New  York,  and  Professor 
Henry  Hitchcock,  of  St.  Louis ;  and  a  Paper  by  Henry  W.  Famam, 
Esq.,  of  New  Haven,  on  "  The  Socialist  Laws  of  Germany." 

Friday,  September  10  (in  the  Social  Economy  Department),  an 
Address  by  Charles  L.  Brace,  Esq.,  of  New  York,  on  "  The 
Relation  of  International  Law  to  Christianity ; "  a  Paper  by  the  Rev. 
Oscar  McCuUoch,  of  Indianapolis,  on  ''  Associated  Charities ; "  a 
Report  by  Mrs.  Henry  Whitman,  Miss  Schuyler,  etc.,  on  ''The 
State  Charities  Aid  Association  of  New  York;"  a  Paper  by 
George  B.  Bartlett,  Esq.,  of  Concord,  Mass.,  on  ''Amusements 
for  the  People ; "  a  Paper  by  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  on  "  Changes 
in  American  Society ; "  and  a  Report  on  "  Insanity  in  its  Economic 
Aspect,"  by  Dr.  Walter  Channing,  of  Brookline,  Mass. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Council  will  take  place  in  .Boston,  in 
the  office  of  the  General  Secretary,  at  12  o'clock,  June  2,  and  the 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  Council  at  Saratoga,  September  7,  at  4  P.  M. 
After  the  new  election  of  officers,  at  the  September  meeting  of  the 
Association,  the  Council  will  probably  meet  at  Saratoga  by  adjourn- 
ment, and  attend  to  such  business  as  may  come  before  it.  The 
day  and  hour  for  the  election  of  officers  at  Saratoga,  will  be 
announced  in  the  circular  to  be  issued  next  summer.  The  bead- 
quarters  of  the  Association  will  be  at  the  United  States  Hotel 
during  the  Saratoga  meeting,  where  members  will  be  received  at 
reduced  rates ;  the  Sessions  will  be  held  in  Putnam  Hall. 


MEMBEES  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION, 

CLASSIFIED  BY  STATES. 


Alabama. 
Annual  Member. 


Hamilton,  Peter, 


Mobile. 


California. 
Annual  Member. 


Garnett,  Louis  A., 


San  Francisco. 


COKNBCTICUT. 

Annual  Members. 


Baldwin,  Prof.  S.  E.,  New  Haven. 
Barnum,  Hon.  W.  H.,  Lime  Rock. 
Bond,  Charles  H.,  Middletown. 
Brewster,  Lyman  D.,  Danbury. 
Butler,  John  S.,  M.  D.,  Hartford. 
Conyerse,  Charles  A.,  Norwich. 
Cowles,  James  L.,  Farmington. 
Dunham,  A.  C,  Hartford. 
Famam,  Henry  W.,  New  Hayen. 
Fessenden,  Rey.  Thomas  K.,  Farm- 

ington. 
Foster,  Lafayette  S.,  Norwich. 
Gilbert,  Charles  £.,  Hartford. 
Greene,  Jacob  L  ,  Hartford. 
Gregg,  James  B.,  Hartford. 
Hooker,  Mrs.  Isabella  B.,  Hartford. 
Hotchkiss,  Justus  A.,  New  Hayen. 
Hubbard,  S.  6.,  New  Hayen. 
Kingsbury,  F.  J.,  Waterbury. 
Mitchell,  Charles  S.,  New  Haven. 


Pattison,Rey.T.  Harwood,New  Haven. 
Piatt,  Johnson  T.,  New  Haven. 
Potwin,  T.  S.,  Hartford. 
St.  John,  H.  W.,  Hartford. 
Sanford,  Henry,  Bridgeport 
Stevens,  J.  A.,  Hartford. 
Sumner,  Prof.  W.  G.,  New  Haven.- 
Talcott,  John  B.,  New  Britain. 
Thomson,  Charles  H.,  40  Elm  street, 

New  Haven. 
Tyler,  F.  Morris,  New  Haven. 
Walker,  Prof.  F.  A.,  New  Haven. 
Warner,  Charles  Dudley,  Hartford. 
Wayland,  C.  N.,  Waterbury. 
Wayland,  Prof.  Francis,  New  Haven. 
Wayland,  Mrs.  Francis,  New  Haven. 
Wells,  David  A.,  Norwich. 
Wells,  Edward  W.,  Hartford. 
Woolsey,  Rev.  Dr.  T.  D.,  New  Haven. 
Woolsey,  Theodore  S.,  New  Haven. 


District  of  Columbia. 


Life  Members. 

Henry,  Joseph,  LL.  D.,  Smithsonian 

Institute,  Washington. 
Matile,  George  A.,  U.  S.  Patent  Office, 

Washington. 

Annual  Members, 

Dall,  Mrs.  C.  H.,  Georgetown. 
Eaton,  John,  Bureau  of  Education, 
Washington. 


Gallaudet,  E.  M.,  Deaf-Mute  College, 
Washington. 

Garfield,  James  A.,  Washington. 

James,  Miss  Enna,  Washington. 

Nor^hoff,  Charles,  Washington. 

Robbins,  Z.  C,  Washington. 

Welling,  James  C,  Columbian  Uni- 
versity, Washington. 

Toung,  Edward  J.,  Bureau  of  Statis- 
tics, Washington. 


Illinois. 


Life  Mem}>er. 
Myers,  Sydney,  Chicago. 


Annual  Members, 


Blatchford,  E.  W.,  875  No.  La  SaUe 

street,  Chicago. 
Porter,  Robert  P.,  168  Walnut  street, 

Chicago. 
Wines,  Rev.  F.  H.,  Springfield. 
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Lodge,  James,  BraxiL 


Dayenport 


Indiaka. 
Annual  Memhtrt* 
Garber,  M.  C,  Jr.,  Madison.  | 

Iowa. 
Annual  Member. 
Watkins,  C.  S., 

Kaksas. 
Annual  Member. 
HntchingB,  John, 

KSHTUCKT. 

Annual  Members. 
Bowman,  John  B.,  Lexington.  |  Kearney,  John  Watts,  658  Fonrtfa  are. 

Louisiana. 

Annual  Member. 

Mitchell,  Archibald, New  Orleans. 

Maikb. 

Ztife  Member,. 

Hill,  Bey.  Thomas, Portland. 

Mabtlahd. 
Annval  Members, 


Lawrence.  ^^- 


Gilman,  Prof.  D.  C,  Baltimore. 
Stockbridge,  Henry,  55  St.  Paul  street, 
Baltimore. 


Van  Bibber,  W.  C,  Baltimore. 


Massachusetts. 
Life  Members. 


Angell,  George  T.,  96  Tremont  street, 
Boston. 

Baker,  William  £.,  68  Chester  square, 
Boston. 

Barnard,  James  M.,  Hotel  Pelham, 
Boston. 

Barnard,  Mrs.  James  M.,  Hotel  Pel- 
ham,  Boston. 

Blatchford,  J.  S.,  13  Exchange  street 
Boston. 

Bradford,  Gamaliel,  Boston. 

Brimmer,  Martin,  47  Beacon  street, 
Boston. 

Chapman,  Maria  W.,  Weymouth. 

Edwards,  Mrs.  M.  A.,  84  Common- 
wealth ayenue,  Boston. 

Eliot,  Mrs.  Samuel,  44  Brimmer  street, 
Boston. 

Endicott,  William,  Jr.,  10  Mt.  Vernon 
street,  Boston. 

Farwell,  Mrs.  A.  G.,  16  Beacon  street, 
Boston. 

Porbes,  John  M.,  80  Sears  Building, 
Boston. 

Gray,  Hon.  William,  20  Mt  Vernon 
street,  Boston. 


Kidder,  H.  P.,  40  Stote  street,  Boston. 
Kidder,  Mrs.  H.  P.,  Boston, 
lincoln.  Dr.  D.  P.,   11   Joy  street, 

Boston. 
Little,  James  L.,  2  Commonwealth 

ayenue,  Boston. 
Lodge,  Mrs.  J.  E.,  81  Beacon  street, 

Boston. 
May,  Miss  Abby  W.,  8  Exeter  street, 

Boston. 
Mudge,   E.  B.,   118    Beacon  stjeet, 

Boston. 
Peirce,  Prof.  Benjamin,  Cambridge. 
Pierce,  Hon.  Henry  L.,  Boston. 
Bobeson,    William   R.,  212   Beacon 

street,  Boston. 
Ware,  William  R.,  9  Pemberton  sq., 

Boston. 
Warren,  S.  D.,  67  Mt.  Vernon  street, 

Boston. 
Wigglesworth,  Edward,   M.  D.,  108 

Boylston  street,  Boston. 
Wolcott,  Hoger,  8  Pemberton  square, 

Boston. 
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Massachusstts. — (  Continued,^ 
AwMuU  Members. 


Allen,  Nathan,  M.  D.,  Lowell. 

Amorj,  T.  C,  19  Commonwealth  ave., 
Boston. 

Amory,  William,  60  State  street,  Bos- 
ton. 

Atkinson,  EdiHu-d,  40  State  street, 
Boston. 

Balch,  F,  v.,  89  Court  street,  Boston. 

Blake,  Stanton,  Boston. 

Bonnej,  Franklin,  M.  D.,  Hadley. 

Bradford,  Charles  F.,  2488  Washing- 
ton street,  Boston. 

Brooks,  Peter  C,  7  Arlington  street, 
Boston. 

Brooks,  Rev.  Phillips,  Boston. 

Bollard,  William  S.,  6  Mt.  Vernon 
street,  Boston. 

Gary,  William  F.,  Boston. 

Channing,  Walter,  M.  D.,  Brookline. 

Chase,  George  B.,  203  Beacon  street, 
Boston. 

Clark,  J.  S.,  47  Franklin  street,  Bos- 
ton. 

Congdon,  James  B.,  New  Bedford. 

Coolidge,  T.  Jefferson,  €0  State  street, 
Boston. 

Davis,  James,  47  Kilhj  street,  Boston. 

Davis,  Dr.  R.  T.,  Fall  River. 

Dickinson,  John  W.,  Newton. 

Dole,  Rev.  C.  F.,  Jamaica  Plain. 

Dole,  Nathan  H.,  Hingham. 

Dnpee,  James  A.,  19  Exchange  place, 
Boston. 

Earle,  Mrs.  Ann  B.,  Worcester. 

Earle,  Pliny,  M.  D.,  Northampton. 

Edmands,  A.  Lawrence,  118  Devon- 
shire St.,  Boston. 

Eliot,  Charles  W.,  LL.  D.,  Cambridge. 

Eliot,  Samuel,  44  Brimmer  street, 
Boston. 

Foote,  Miss  Mary  B.,  852  Harvard 
street,  Cambridge. 

Forbes,  R.  B.,  Milton. 

Frothingham,  Rev.  Frederick,  Milton. 

Gannett,  Rev.  W.  C,  156  Boylston 
street,  Boston. 

Garrison,  William  Lloyd,  18  Matthews 
street,  Boston. 

Gibbs,  Prof.  Wolcott,  99  Mt  Vernon 
street,  Boston. 

Goddard,  Miss  Matilda,  2  Florence 
street,  Boston. 

Green,  H.  G.,  89  Beacon  St.,  Boston. 

Greenough,  W.  W.,  24  West  street, 
Boston. 

Grew,  Heniy  S.,  89  Beacon  street, 
Boston. 


Guild,  Rev.  E.  C,  Waltham. 

Hale,  George  S.,  39  Court  street,  Bos- 
ton. 

Higginson,  T.  W.,  Cambridge. 

Higginson,  Waldo,  70  Devonshire  st, 
Boston. 

Hill,  Hamilton  A.,  81  Milk  st.,  Bos- 
ton. 

Homer,  Peter  T.,  Boston. 

Hooper,  Mrs.  Anna  S.,  27  Common- 
wealth avenue,  Boston. 

Hooper,  William  L.,  55  Beacon  street, 
Boston. 

Horsford,  Prof.  E.  N.,  Cambridge. 

Hunt,  T.  Sterry,  Loistitute  of  Technol- 
ogy, Boston. 

Jackson,   Miss  Marian  C,  88  Marl- 
boro' street,  Boston. 

James,  Mrs.  John  W.,  119  Boylston 
street,  Bostou. 

Johnson,  Miss  A.  E.,  Bradford. 

Kennard,  M.  P.,  511  Washington  St., 
Boston. 

Lawrence,  Hon.  A.  A.,  18  Chauncy 
street,  Boston. 

Lee,  Henry,  44  State  street,  Boston. 

Loring,  C.  W.,  17  Pemberton  square, 
Boston. 

Lyman,  Arthur  T.,  17  Kingston  street, 
Boston. 

Lyman,  Theodore,  191  Commonwealth 
avenue,  Boston. 

May,  Rev.  Samuel,  Leicester. 

Means,  William  G.,  40  Water  street, 
Boston. 

Minot,  William,  Jr.,  89  Court  street, 
Boston. 

Newell,   John,   611   Tremont    street, 
Boston. 

Nourse,  B.  F.,  18  Post  Office  square, 
Boston. 

Oliver,  Mrs.  Grace  A.,  124  Boylston 
street,  Boston. 

Paine,  R.  T.,  Jr.,  16  Pemberton  sq., 
Boston. 

Parkman,    Henry,  85    Court    street, 
Boston. 

Phillips,   Wendell,   50  Essex    street, 
Boston. 

Prang,  Louis,  Boston. 

Putnam,  Charles  P.,  M.  D.,  63  Marl- 
boro' street,  Boston. 

Putnam,  James  J.,  M.  D.,  63  Marl- 
boro* street,  Boston. 

Quincy,  Josiah,  Quincy. 

Richardson,  C.  A.,  Chelsea. 

Rogers,  Miss  Annette  P.,  Boston. 
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Bogers,  Prof.  William  B.,  117  Marl- 
boro' street,  Boston. 

Bopes,  John  C.,  40  State  St.,  Boston. 

Bopes,  Joseph  S.,  60  State  street, 
Boston. 

Botch,  Miss  Joanna,  Milton  Hill,  Mil- 
ton. 

Buggies,  S.  P.,  1209  Washington  st, 
Boston. 

Bnnkle,  Prof.  J.  D.,  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, Boston. 

Salisbury,  Stephen,  Worcester. 

Sanborn,  F.  B.,  Concord. 

Schlesinger,  Barthold,  5  Oliver  street, 
Boston. 

Sewall,  Samuel  £.,  5  Pemberton  sq., 
Boston. 

Shaler,  Prof.  N.  S.,  Cambridge. 

Shattuck,  George  C.,  M.  D.,  6  New- 
bury street,  Boston. 

Shattuck,  Greorge  0.,  35  Court  street, 
Boston. 

Shimmin,  Charles  F.,  5  Pemberton 
square,  Boston. 

Steams,  John,  M.  D.,  81  Pinckney  st., 
Boston. 

Stevenson,  Bobert  H.,  58  Chestnut 
street,  Boston. 

Stone,  L.  B.,  M.  D.,  Newton. 

Sturgis,  James,  Jamaica  Plain,  Boston. 


SuUivan,  Bichard,  77  State  st.,  Boston. 
Talbot,  Mrs.  I.  T.,  66  Marlboro'  street, 

Boston. 
Torrey,  H.  W.,  20  Oxford  street,  Cam- 
bridge. 
Urbino,  S.  B.,  1507  Washington  St., 

Boston.  • 

Wales,  G.  W.,  142  Beacon  st.,  Boston. 
Ware,  Charles  E.,  M.D.,  41  Brimmer 

street,  Boston. 
Warren,  George  W.,  64  Devonshire 

street,  Boston. 
Washburn,  Miles,  5  Newbury  street* 

Boston. 
Waters,  Charles  H.,  Groton. 
Watson,  Prof.  William,  107  Marlboro* 

street,  Boston. 
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SOUTHERN  QUESTIONS. 


I.  THE  NEGRO  EXODUS  FROM  THE  GULF  STATES. 

BT  FBEDBBICK  I>OnOLA88. 

(Read  Sept.  12, 1879.) 

The  negro,  long  deemed  to  be  too  indolent  and  stupid  to  discover 
and  adopt  any  rational  measure  to  secure  and  defend  his  rights  as 
a  man,  may  now  be  congratulated  upon  the  telling  contradiction 
which  he  has  recently  and  strikingly  given  to  this  withering  dis- 
paragement and  reproach.  He  has  discovered  and  adopted  a 
measure  which  may  assist  very  materially  in  the  solution  of  some  of 
the  vital  problems  involved  in  his  sudden  elevation  from  slavery 
to  freedom,  and  from  chattelhood  to  manhood  and  citizenship.  He 
has  shown  that  Mississippi  can  originate  more  than  one  plan,  and 
that  there  is  a  possible  plan  for  the  oppressed,  as  well  as  for 
the  oppressor.  He  has  not  chosen  to  copy  the  example  of  his 
would-be  enslavers.  It  is  to  his  credit  that  he  has  steadily  refused 
to  resort  to  those  extreme  measures  of  repression  and  retaliation 
to  which  the  cruel  wrongs  he  has  suffered  might  have  tempted  a 
less  docile  and  forgiving  race.  He  has  not  imitated  the  plan  of 
the  oppressed  tenant,  who  sneaks  in  ambush  and  shoots  his  land- 
lord, as  in  Ireland ;  nor  the  example  of  the  Indian,  who  meets  the 
invader  of  his  hunting-ground  with  scalping-knife  and  tomahawk ; 
he  has  not  learned  his  lesson  from  the  freed  serfs  of  Russia,  and 

• 

organized  assassination  against  tyrant  princes  and  nobles ;  nor  has 

he  copied  the  example  of  his  own  race  in  Santo  Domingo,  who 

taught  their  French  oppressors  by  fire  and  sword  the  danger  of 

goading  too  far  the  ''  energy  that  slumbers  in  the  black  man's  arm." 

On  the  contraxy,  he  has  adopted  a  simple,  lawful  and  peaceable 

measure.     It  is  emigration  —  the  quiet  withdrawal  of  his  valuable 

bones  and  muscles  from  a  condition  of  things  which  he  considers 

no  longer  tolerable.    Innocent  as  this  remedy  is  for  the  manifold 

iUs,  which  he  has  thus  far  borne  with  marvellous  patience,  fortitude, 

and  forbearance,  it  is  none  the  less  significant  and  effective. 

Nothing   has  occurred  since  the  abolition  of  slavery,  which  has 

excited  a  deeper  interest  among  thoughtful  men  in  all  sections  of 
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the  country,  than  has  this  Exodos.  In  the  simple  fact  that  a  few 
thousand  freedmen  have  deliberately  laid  down  the  shovel  and  the 
hoe,  quitted  the  sugar  and  cotton  fields  of  MiBsissippi  and  Looisiana, 
and  sought  homes  in  Kansas,  and  that  thousands  more  are  seriously 
meditating  upon  following  their  example,  the  sober  thinking  minds 
of  the  South  have  discovered  a  new  and  startling  peril  to  the  wel- 
fare and  dyilization  of  that  section  of  our  country.  Already 
apprehension  and  alarm  have  led  to  noisy  and  frantic  efforts  on  the 
part  of  the  South  to  arrest  and  put  an  end  to  what  it  considers  a 
ruinous  evU. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is  much  reason  for  this  apprehen- 
sion.    This  Exodus  has  revealed  to  southern  men  the  humiliating 
fact  that  the  prosperity  and  civilization  of  the  South  are  at  the 
mercy  of  the  despised  and  hated  negro.     That  it  is  for  him,  more 
than  for  any  other,  to  say  what  shall  be  the  fhture  of  the  late  Con- 
federate States ;  that  within  their  ample  borders,  he  alone  can 
stand  between  the  contending  powers  of  savage  and  civilized  life ; 
that  the  giving  or  withholding  of  his  labor  will  bless  or  blast  their 
beautifhl  country.     Important  as  manual  labor  is  everywhere,  it  is 
nowhere  more    important,   and    absolutely  indispensable  to  the 
existence  of  civilization,  than  in  the  more  southern  of  the  United 
States.    Machinery  may  continue  to  do,  as  it  has  done,  much  of 
the  work  of  the  North,  but  the  work  of  the  South  requires  bone, 
sinew  and  muscle  of  the  strongest  and  most  enduring  kind  for  its 
performance.    Labor  in  that  section  must  know  no  pause.     Her 
soil  is  prolific  with  life  and  energy.     All  the  forces  of  nature  within 
her  borders  are  wonderfoUy  vigorous,  persistent  and  active.     Aided 
by  an  almost  perpetual  summer,  abundantly  supplied  with  heat  and 
moisture,  her  soil  readily  and  rapidily  covers  itself  with  noxious 
weeds,  dense  forests  and  impenetrable  jungles,  natural  hiding  places 
for  devouring  wolves  and  loathsome  reptiles.    Only  a  few  years  of 
non-tillage  would  be  required  to  give  the  sunny  and  fhiitflil  South 
to  the  bats  and  owls  of  a  desolate  wilderness.     From  this  condition, 
shocking  for  a  southern  man  to  contemplate,  it  is  now  seen  that 
nothing  less  powerful  than  the  naked  iron  arm  of  the  negro  can 
save  her.    For  him,  as  a  southern  laborer,  there  is  no  competitor 
or  substitute.    The  thought  of  fiUing  his  place  by  any  other  variety 
of  the  human  family  will  be  found  utterly  impracticable.     Neither 
Chinaman,  German,  Norwegian  nor  Swede  can  drive  him  fh>m  the 
sugar  and  cotton  fields  of  Louisiana  and  Mississippi.    They  would 
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Ainly  perish  in  the  black  bottoms  of  those  states  if  they  could 
induced,  which  they  cannot,  to  try  the  experiment.  Nature 
If  in  those  states  comes  to  the  rescue  of  the  negro ;  fights  his 
ties  and  enables  him  to  exact  conditions  from  those  who  would 
Eiirly  cheat  and  oppress  him.  Besides  being  dependent  upon 
roughest  and  flintiest  kind  of  labor,  the  climate  of  the  South 
ces  such  labor  uninviting  and  harshly  repulsive  to  the  white 
1.  He  dreads  it,  shrinks  from  it  and  refuses  it.  He  shuns  the 
ning  sun  of  the  fields,  and  seeks  the  shade  of  the  verandas.  On 
contrary  the  negro  walks,  labors,  or  sleeps  in  the  sunlight  un- 
med.  The  standing  apology  for  slavery  was  based  upon  a 
wledge  of  this  fact.  It  was  said  that  the  world  must  have 
x>n  and  sugar,  and  that  only  the  negro  could  supply  this  want, 
.  that  he  could  be  induced  to  do  it  only  under  the  ''  beneficent 
p  "  of  some  bloodthirsty  Legree.  The  last  part  of  this  argu- 
it  has  been  happily  disproved  by  the  large  crops  of  these  pro- 
tions  since  emancipation ;  but  the  first  part  of  it  stands  firm, 
ssailed  and  unassailable.  It  served  him  well  years  ago,  when 
he  bitterest  extremity  of  his  destitution.  But  for  it  he  would 
e  perished  when  he  dropped  out  of  slavery.  It  saved  him  then 
[  will  save  him  again. 

j^mancipation  came  to  him  surrounded  by  exceedingly  unfriendly 
!umstances.  It  was  not  the  choice  or  consent  of  the  people 
)ng  whom  he  lived,  but  against  a  death  struggle  on  their  part  to 
vent  it.  His  chains  were  broken  in  the  tempest  and  whirlwind 
jivil  war.  Without  food,  without  shelter,  without  land,  without 
ley  or  friends,  he,  with  his  children,  his  sick,  his  aged  and  help- 
1,  was  turned  loose  and  naked  to  the  open  sky.  The  announce- 
it  of  his  freedom  was  instantly  followed  by  an  order  from  his 
master  to  quit  his  old  quarters  and  to  seek  bread  thereafter 
n  the  hands  of  those  who  had  given  him  his  freedom.  A  des- 
ate  extremity  was  thus  forced  upon  him  at  the  outset  of  his 
^om,  and  the  world  watched  with  humane  anxiety  to  see  what 
lid  become  of  him.  His  peril  was  imminent ;  starvation  stared 
.  in  the  face. 

}ven  if  climatic,  and  other  natural  causes,  did  not  protect  the 
ro  from  all  competition  in  the  labor  market  of  the  South,  inevi- 
e  social  causes  would  probably  effect  the  same  result.  The 
e  system  of  that  section  left  behind  it,  as  in  the  nature  of  the 
i  it  must,  manners,  customs  and  conditions,  to  which  free  white 
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laboring  men  will  not  be  in  haste  to  submit  tfaemselves  and  their 
£unilies.  Thej  do  not  emigrate  from  the  free  North,  where  labor 
is  respected,  to  a  lately  enslaved  South,  where  labor  has  been 
whipped,  chained  and  degraded  for  centuries.  Naturally  enough 
such  emigration  follows  the  lines  of  latitude  in  which  they  who 
compose  it  were  bom.  Not  from  South  to  North,  but  from  East 
to  West  ^^  the  course  of  empire  takes  its  way."  Hence,  it  is  seen 
that  the  dependence  of  the  planters,  landowners  and  old  master- 
class of  the  South  upon  the  negro,  however  galling  and  humiliating 
to  Southern  pride  and  power,  is  nearly  complete  and  perfect 
There  is  only  one  mode  of  escape  for  them,  and  that  mode  they 
will  certainly  not  adopt.  It  is  to  take  off  their  own  coats,  cease  to 
whittle  sticks  and  talk  politics  at  the  cross-roads,  and  go  them- 
selves to  work  in  their  broad  and  sunny  fields  of  cotton  and  sugar. 
An  invitation  to  do  this  is  about  as  harsh  and  distasteful  to  all 
their  inclinations,  as  would  be  an  invitation  to  step  down  into  their 
graves.  With  the  negro,  all  this  is  different.  Neither  natural, 
artificial  nor  traditional  causes,  stand  in  the  way  of  the  freedman  to 
such  labor  in  the  South.  Neither  heat,  nor  the  fever  demon  that 
lurks  in  her  tangled  and  oozy  swamps  affi-ights  him,  and  he  stands 
today  the  admitted  author  of  whatever  prosperity,  beauty  and 
civilization  are  now  possessed  by  the  South.  He  is  the  arbiter 
of  her  destiny. 

This,  then,  is  the  high  vantage  ground  of  the  negro ;  he  has 
labor,  the  South  wants  it,  and  must  have  it  or  perish.  Since  he  is 
free  he  can  now  give  it,  or  withhold  it ;  use  it  where  he  is,  or  take 
it  elsewhere,  as  he  pleases.  His  labor  made  him  a  slave,  and  his 
labor  can,  if  he  will,  make  him  free,  comfortable  and  independent. 
It  is  more  to  him  than  either  fire,  sword,  ballot-boxes,  or  bayo- 
nets.   It  touches  the  heart  of  the  South  through  its  pocket. 

It  will  not  be  soon  forgotten,  that,  at  the  close  of  a  five  hours' 
speed!  by  the  late  Senator  Sumner,  in  which  he  advocated,  with 
unequalled  learning  and  eloquence  the  enfranchisement  of  the 
freedmen,  he  was  met  in  the  senate  with  the  argument  that  legisla- 
tion at  that  point  would  be  utterly  superfluous ;  that  the  negro  was 
rapidly  dying  out  and  must  inevitably  and  speedily  disappear.  In- 
human and  shocking  as  was  this  consignment  of  millions  of  human 
beings  to  extinction,  the  extremity  of  the  negro,  at  that  date,  did  not 
contradict  but  favored  the  prophecy.  The  policy  of  the  old  master- 
class, dictated  by  passion,  pride  and  revenge,  was  then  to  make  the 
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freedom  of  the  negro  a  greater  calamity  to  him,  if  possible,  than 
bad  been  his  slavery.  Bat  happily,  both  for  the  old  master-class, 
and  the  recently  emancipated,  there  came,  as  there  will  come  now, 
the  sober,  second  thought.  The  old  master-class  then  found  that 
it  had  made  a  great  mistake.  It  had  driven  away  the  means  of  its 
own  support  It  had  destroyed  the  hands  and  lefb  the  mouths.  It 
had  starved  the  negro  and  starved  itself.  Not  even  to  gratify  its 
own  anger  and  resentment  could  it  afford  to  allow  its  fields  to  go 
micultivated,  and  its  tables  to  gounsupplied  with  food.  Hence  the 
freedman,  less  from  humanity  than  cupidity,  less  from  choice,  than 
necessity,  was  speedily  caUed  back  to  labor  and  life.  But  now, 
after  fourteen  years  of  service,  and  fourteen  years  of  separation 
from  visible  presence  of  slavery,  during  which  he  has  shown  both 
disposition  and  ability  to  supply  the  labor  market  of  the  South,  and 
that  he  could  do  so  far  better  as  a  fi*eeman  than  he  ever  did  as  a 
slave ;  that  more  cotton  and  sugar  can  be  raised  by  the  same  hands 
under  the  inspiration  of  liberty  and  hope  than  can  be  raised  under 
the  influence  of  bondage  and  the  whip, — ^he  is  again,  alas !  in  the 
deepest  trouble,  —  without  a  home ;  again  out  under  the  open  sky, 
with  his  wife  and  his  little  ones.  He  lines  the  sunny  banks  of  the 
Mississippi,  fluttering  in  rags  and  wretchedness ;  he  stands  mourn- 
fully imploring  hard-hearted  steamboat  captains  to  take  him  on 
board ;  while  the  friends^f  the  emigration  movement  are  diligently 
soliciting  f\mds  all  over  the  North  to  help  him  away  from  his  old 
home  to  the  modem  Canaan  of  Kansas. 

THE  CAUSE  OF  IT. 

Several  causes  have  been  assigned  for  this  truly  desperate  and 
pitiable  spectacle.  Many  of  these  are,  upon  their  face,  superficial, 
insufiAcient  and  ridiculous.  Adepts  in  political  trickeiy  and 
duplicity,  who  will  never  go  straight  to  a  point,  when  they  can 
go  crooked,  explain  the  Exodus  as  a  cunning  scheme  to  force  a 
certain  nomination  upon  the  Republican  party  in  1880.  It  does 
not  appear  how  such  an  effect  is  to  follow  such  a  cause.  For,  if 
the  negroes  are  to  leave  the  South,  as  the  advocates  of  the  Exodus 
tell  us,  and  settle  in  the  North,  where  all  their  rights  are  protected, 
the  countiy  need  not  trouble  itself  about  securing  a  President 
whose  chief  recommendation  is  supposed  to  be  his  will  and  power 
to  protect  the  negro  in  the  South;  and  the  nomination  is  thus 
rendered  unnecessary  by  the  success  of  the  measure  which  made 
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it  neoessaiy.  Again,  we  are  told  that  greedy  speculatorB  in 
Kansas  have  adopted  this  plan  to  sell  and  increase  the  value  of 
their  land.  This  cannot  be,  ^— men  of  this  class  are  nsoallj 
shrewd.  They  do  not  seek  to  seU  land  to  those  who  have 
no  money,  —  and  they  are  too  sharp  to  believe  that  they  can 
increase  the  valae  of  their  property  by  inviting  to  its  neighbor- 
hood a  class  of  people  against  whom  there  is  an  intense  and  bitter 
popular  prejudice.  Malignant^  emissaries  from  the  North,  it  is 
said,  have  been  circulating  among  the  freedmen,  talking  to  them 
and  deluding  them  with  promises  of  the  great  things  which  will  be 
done  for  them  if  they  will  only  go  to  Kansas.  Plainly  enough  this 
theory  faUs  for  the  want  of  even  the  show  of  probable  motive. 
The  North  cftn  have  no  motive  to  cripple  industry  at  the  South, 
or  elsewhere,  in  this  country.  If  she  were  malignant  enough, 
which  she  is  not,  she  is  not  blind  enough  to  her  own  interest  to  do 
any  such  thing.  She  sees  and  feels  that  an  injury  to  any  part  of 
this  country  is  an  injury  to  the  whole  of  it. 

Again,  it  is  said,  that  this  Exodus  is  all  the  work  of  the  defeated 
and  disappointed  demagogues,  white  and  black,  who  have  been 
hurled  from  place  and  power  by  the  men  of  property  and  intelli- 
gence in  the  South.  There  may  be  some  truth  in  this  theory. 
Human  nature  is  capable  of  resentment.  It  would  not  be  strange 
if  people  who  have  been  degraded  and  driven  from  place  and 
power  by  brute  force  and  by  fraud,  were  to  resent  the  outrage  in 
any  way  they  safely  could. 

But  it  is  still  fhrther  said  that  the  Exodus  is  peculiarly  the  work 
of  Senator  Windom.  His  resolution  and  speech  in  the  Senate, 
last  winter,  are  said  to  have  set  this  black  ball  in  motion,  and 
much  wrath  has  been  poured  out  upon  that  humane  Senator  for 
his  part  in  the  movement.  It  need  not  be  denied  that  there  is 
truth  in  this  allegation.  Senator  Windom's  speech  and  resolution 
certainly  did  serve  as  a  powerful  stimulus  to  this  emigration. 
Until  he  spoke  there  was  no  general  stampede  from  the  cotton 
and  sugar  plantations  of  Mississippi  and  Louisiana.  There  can  be 
no  doubt,  either,  that  the  freedmen  received  erroneous  notions  from 
some  quarter  what  the  Government  was  likely  to  do  for  them  in 
the  new  country  to  which  they  are  now  going.  They  may  have 
been  told  the  story  of  '^  forty  acres  and  a  mule,"  and  some  of  them 
may  have  believed  and  acted  upon  it.  But  it  is  manifest  that  the 
real  cause  of  this  extraordinary  Exodus  lies  deeper  down  than  any 
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point  tonched  by  any  of  the  caoses  thus  far  alleged.  Political 
tricksters,  land  speculators,  defeated  office  seekers,  Northern 
malignants,  speeches  and  resolutions  in  the  Senate,  unaided  by 
other  causes,  could  not,  of  themseWes,  have  set  such  a  multitudi- 
nous Exodus  in  motion.  The  colored  race  is  a  remarkably  home- 
loving  race.  It  has  done  little  in  the  way  of  voluntary  colonization. 
It  shrinks  from  the  untried  and  unknown.  It  thinks  its  own  locality 
the  best  in  the  world.  Of  all  the  galling  conditions  to  which  the 
negro  was  subjected  in  the  days  of  his  bondage,  the  worst  was  the 
liability  of  separation  from  home  and  friends.  His  love  of  home  and 
his  dread  of  change  made  him  even  partially  content  in  slavery. 
He  could  endure  the  smart  of  the  lash,  worked  to  the  utmost  of  his 
power,  and  be  content  till  the  thought  of  being  sent  away  from  the 
scenes  of  his  childhood  and  youth  was  thrust  upon  his  heart. 

But  ai^ument  is  less  needed  upon  this  point  than  testimony. 
We  have  the  story  of  the  emigrants  themselves,  and  if  any  can 
reveal  the  true  cause  of  this  Exodus  they  can.  They  have  spoken, 
and  their  story  is  before  the  country.  It  is  a  sad  stoiy,  disgraceM 
and  scandalous  to  our  age  and  country.  Much  of  their  testimony 
has  been  given  under  the  solenmity  of  an  oath.  They  tell  us  with 
great  unanimity  that  they  are  very  badly  treated  at  the  South.  J 
The  land  owners,  planters,  and  the  old  master-class  generally, 
deal  unfairly  with  them,  having  had  their  labor  for  nothing  when 
they  were  slaves.  These  men,  now  they  are  free,  endeavor  by 
various  devices  to  get  it  for  next  to  nothing ;  work  as  hard,  faith- 
fhlly  and  constantly  as  they  may,  live  as  plainly  and  as  sparingly 
as  they  may,  they  are  no  better  off  at  the  end  of  the  year  than  at 
the  beginning.  They  say  that  they  are  the  dupes  and  victims  of 
cunning  and  fraud  in  signing  contracts  which  they  cannot  read  and 
cannot  fhUy  understand ;  that  they  are  compelled  to  trade  at  stores 
owned  in  whole  or  in  part  by  their  employers,  and  that  they  are 
paid  with  orders  and  not  with  money.  They  say  that  they  have  to 
pay  double  the  value  of  nearly  everything  they  buy ;  that  they,  are 
compelled  to  pay  a  rental  of  ten  dollars  a  year  for  an  acre  of  ground 
that  will  not  bring  thirty  dollars  under  the  hammer;  that  land 
owners  are  in  league  to  prevent  land-owning  by  negroes;  that 
when  they  work  the  land  on  shares  they  barely  make  a  living ;  that 
oatside  the  towns  and  cities  no  provision  is  made  for  education, 
and,  ground  down  as  they  are,  they  cannot  themselves  employ 
teachers  to  instruct  their  children;   that  they  are  not  only  the 
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victims  of  fraud  and  canning,  bnt  of  violence  and  intimidation ; 
that  from  tfaeir  yeiy  poverty  the  temples  of  justice  are  not  open  to 
them ;  that  the  joiy  box  is  virtnally  closed ;  that  the  murder  of  a 
black  man  by  a  white  man  is  followed  by  no  conviction  or  punish- 
ment. They  say  ibrther,  that  a  crime  for  which  a  white  man  goes 
free  a  bla<^  man  is  severely  punished ;  that  impunity  and  enooar- 
agement  are  given  by  the  wealthy  and  respectable  classes  to  men 
of  the  baser  sort  who  delight  in  midnight  raids  upon  the  defence- 
less ;  that  tfaeir  ignorance  of  letters  has  put  them  at  the  .mercy  of 
men  bent  upon  making  their  freedom  a  greater  evil  to  them  than 
was  their  slavery ;  that  the  law  is  the  refuge  of  crime  rather  than 
of  innocence ;  that  even  the  old  slave  driver's  whip  has  reappeared, 
and  the  inhuman  and  disgusting  spectacle  of  the  chain-gang  is 
beginning  to  be  seen ;  that  the  government  of  every  Southern 
State  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  old  slave  oligarchy,  and  that  both 
departments  of  the  National  Government  soon  will  be  in  the  same 
hands.  They  believe  that  when  the  Government,  State  and 
National,  shall  be  in  the  control  of  the  old  masters  of  the  South, 
they  will  find  means  for  reducing  the  freedmen  to  a  condition 
analc^us  to  slavery.  They  despair  of  any  change  for  the  better, 
declaring  that  everything  is  waxing  worse  for  tfae  negro,  and  that 
his  only  means  of  safely  is  to  leave  the  South. 

It  must  be  admitted,  if  this  brief  statement  of  complaints  be 
only  half  true,  the  explanation  of  the  Exodus  and  the  justification 
of  the  persons  composing  it,  are  frdl  and  ample.  The  complaints 
they  make  against  Southern  society  are  such  as  every  man  of 
oommon  honesty  and  humanity  must  wish  ill  founded ;  unhappily, 
however,  there  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  these  complaints  to  make 
them  doubtfhl  or  surprising.  The  unjust  conduct  charged  against 
the  late  slaveholders  is  eminently  probable.  It  is  an  inheritance 
from  the  long  exercise  of  irresponsible  power  by  man  over  man. 
It  is  not  a  question  of  the  natural  inferiority  of  the  negro,  or  the 
color  of  his  skin.  Tyranny  is  the  same  proud  and  selfish  thing 
everywhere,  and  with  all  races  and  colors.  What  the  negro  is  now 
sufiTeilng  at  the  hands  of  his  former  master,  the  white  emancipated 
ser&  of  Russia  are  now  suffering  from  the  lords  and  nobles  by 
whom  they  were  formerly  held  as  slaves.  In  form  and  appearance 
the  emancipation  of  the  latter  was  upon  better  terms  than  in  the 
case  of  the  negro.  The  Empire,  unlike  the  Republic,  gave  the 
free  serf^  three  acres  of  land,  —  a  start  in  the  world.    But  the 
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selection  and  bestowment  of  this  land  was  unhappily  confided  to 
the  care  of  the  lords  and  nobles,  their  former  masters.  Thus  the 
lamb  was  committed  to  the  care  of  the  wolf;  hence  the  organized 
assassination  now  going  on  in  that  country,  and  it  will  be  well  forl/^ 
oar  Southern  States  if  they  escape  a  like  fate.  The  world  is  slow 
to  learn  that  no  man  can  wrong  his  brother  without  doing  a  greater 
wrong  to  himself;  something  may,  however,  be  learned  from  the 
lessons  of  alarm  and  consternation  which  are  now  written  all  over 
Russia. 

But  in  contemplatiug  this  Exodus,  it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that 
the  way  of  an  oppressed  people  fh>m  bondage  to  freedom  is  never  , 
smooth.  There  is  ever  in  such  transition  much  to  overcome  on 
both  sides.  Neither  the  master  nor  the  emancipated  slave  can  at 
once  shake  off  the  habits  and  manners  of  a  long-established  past 
condition.  The  form  may  be  abolished,  but  the  spirit  survives  and 
lingers  about  the  scenes  of  its  former  life.  The  slave  brings  into 
the  new  relation  much  of  the  dependence  and  servility  of  slavery, 
and  the  master  brings  much  of  his  pride,  selfishness  and  love  of 
power.  The  influence  of  feudalism  has  not  yet  disappeared  fh)m 
Europe.  Norman  pride  id  still  visible  in  England,  though  centuries 
have  passed  since  the  Saxon  was  the  slave  of  the  Norman ;  and 
long  years  must  elapse  before  all  traces  of  slavery  shall  disappear 
firom  our  country.  Suffering  and  hardships  made  the  Saxon 
strong,  —  and  suffering  and  hardships  will  make  the  Anglo- 
African  strong. 

THE  EXODUS  AS   A  POLICT. 

Very  evidently  there  are  to  be  asked  and  answered  many 
important  questions,  before  the  friends  of  humanity  can  be  properly 
called  upon  to  give  their  support  to  this  emigration  movement.  A 
natural  and  primary  enquiry  is :  What  does  it  mean?  How  much 
ground  is  it  meant  to  cover?  Is  the  total  removal  of  the  whole  five 
millions  of  colored  people  fh>m  the  South  contemplated?  Or  is  it 
proposed  to  remove  only  a  part?  And  if  only  a  part,  why  a  part 
and  not  the  whole  ?  A  vindication  of  the  rights  of  the  many  can 
not  be  less  important  than  the  same  to  the  few.  If  the  few  are  to 
be  removed  because  of  the  intolerable  oppression  which  prevails  in 
the  South,  why  not  the  many,  also?  If  exodus  is  good  for  any, 
must  it  not  be  equally  good  for  all?  Then,  if  the  whole  five 
millions  are  to  leave  the  South,  as  a  doomed  country, — left  as  Lot 
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left  Sodom,  or  driven  out  as  the  Moors  were  driven  ont  of  Spain, — 
there  is  next  a  question  of  ways  and  means  to  be  considered.  Has 
any  definite  estimate  of  the  cost  of  this  removal  been  made  ?  How 
shall  the  one  or  two  hundred  millions  of  dollars  which  such  removal 
would  require  be  obtained  ?  Shall  it  be  appropriated  by  Ck>ngres8, 
or  voluntarily  be  contributed  by  the  public?  Manifestly,  with  such 
a  debt  upon  the  nation  as  the  war  for  the  Union  has  created, 
Congress  is  not  likely  to  be  in  a  hurry  to  make  any  such  appropria- 
tion. It  would  much  more  willingly  and  readily  enact  the  necessary 
l^slation  to  protect  the  freedmen  where  they  are,  than  appropriate 
$200,000,000  to  help  them  away  to  Kansas,  or  elsewhere  in  the 
North.  But  suppose,  as  already  su^ested,  the  matter  shall  not 
be  left  at  all  to  Congress,  but  remitted  to  the  voluntary  contribu- 
tions from  the  people.  Then  a  swarm  of  Conways  and  Tandys 
must  be  employed  to  circulate  over  the  country,  hat  in  hand, 
soliciting  and  collecting  these  contributions;  representing  to  the 
people,  everywhere,  that  the  cause  of  the  n^ro  is  lost  in  the 
South;  that  his  only  hope  and  deliverance  from  a  condition  of 
things  worse  than  slavery  is,  —  removal  to  Kansas,  or  to  some 
country  outside  the  Southern  States.  Then,  would  such  an  arrange- 
ment, such  an  apostleship  of  despair,  be  beneficial  or  prejadidal  to 
the  cause  of  the  freedmen? 

Precisely  and  plainly,  this  is  a  feature  of  the  emigration  move- 
ment which  is  open  to  serious  objection.  Voluntary,  spontaneous, 
self-sustained  emigration  on  the  part  of  the  freedmen,  may  or  may 
not  be  commendable.  It  is  a  matter  with  which  they  alone  have 
to  do.  The  public  is  not  called  upon  to  say  or  do  anything  for  or 
\j  against  it ;  bat  when  the  public  is  called  upon  to  take  sides,  declare 
its  views,  organize  emigration  societies,  appoint  and  send  out 
agents  to  make  speeches  and  collect  money,  —  to  help  the  freedmen 
from  the  South,  —  it  may  very  properly  object.  The  public  may 
not  wish  to  be  responsible  for  the  measure,  or  for  the  disheartening 
doctrines  by  which  the  measure  is  supported.  Objection  may 
properly  be  made  upon  many  grounds.  It  may  well  enough  be 
said  that  the  negro  question  is  not  so  desperate  as  the  advocates  of 
this  Exodus  would  have  the  public  believe ;  that  there  is  still  hope 
that  the  negro  will  ultimately  have  his  rights  as  a  man,  and  be 
fully  protected  in  the  South ;  that  in  several  of  the  old  slave  States 
his  citizenship  and  his  right  to  vote  are  already  respected  and 
protected ;  that  the  same,  in  time,  will  be  secured  for  the  negro  in 
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the  other  States ;  that  the  world  was  not  the  work  of  a  day ;  that 
even  in  free  New  Engird,  all  the  evils  generated  by  slavery  did 
not  disappear  in  a  centary  after  the  abolition  of  the  system,  if, 
indeed,  they  have  yet  entirely  disappeared. 

Within  the  last  forty  years,  a  dark  and  shocking  picture  might 
be  given  of  the  persecution  of  the  negro  and  his  friends,  even  in  the 
now  preeminently  free  State  of  Massachusetts.  It  is  not  more  than 
twenty  years  ago  that  Boston  supplied  a  pistol  club,  if  not  a  rifle 
club,  to  break  up  an  abolition  meetiug ;  and  that  one  of  her  most 
eminent  citizens  had  to  be  guarded  to  and  from  his  house  (Wendell 
Phillips)  to  escape  the  hand  of  mobocratic  assassins,  armed  in  the 
interest  of  slavery.  The  negro  on  the  Sound  boats  between  New 
York  and  Boston,  though  a  respectable  educated  gentleman,  was 
driven  forward  of  the  wheels,  and  must  sleep,  if  he  slept  at  all, 
upon  the  naked  deck  in  the  open  air.  Upon  no  condition  except 
that  of  a  servant  or  slave  could  he  be  permitted  to  go  into  a  cabin. 
All  the  handicrafts  of  New  England  were  closed  to  him.  The 
appearance  of  a  black  man  in  any  workshop  or  ship  yard,  as  a 
mechanic,  would  have  scattered  the  whole  gang  of  white  hands  at 
once.  The  poor  n^ro  was  not  admitted  into  the  factories  to  work, 
or  as  an  a^^rentice  to  any  trade.  He  was  barber,  waiter,  white- 
washer  and  wood-sawer.  All  of  what  were  called  respectable 
employments,  by  a  power  superior  to  legal  enactments,  were  denied 
him.  But  none  of  these  things  have  moved  the  negro  l^m  New 
England,  and  it  is  well  for  him  that  he  has  remained  there.  Bad 
as  is  the  condition  of  the  negro  today  at  the  South,  there  was  a 
time  when  it  was  flagrantly  and  incomparably  worse.  A  few  years  J 
ago  he  had  nothing ;  he  did  not  have  himself,  his  labor  and  his 
rights  to  dispose  of  as  should  best  suit  his  own  happiness.  But  he 
has  now  even  more.  He  has  a  standing  in  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land,  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  not  to  be  changed 
or  affected  by  any  conjunction  of  circumstances  likely  to  occur  in 
the  immediate  or  remote  future.  The  Fourteenth  Amendment 
makes  him  a  citizen,  and  the  Fifteenth  makes  him  a  voter.  With 
power  behind  him  at  work  for  him,  and  which  cannot  be  taken  from 
him,  the  negro  of  the  South  may  wisely  bide  his  time. 

The  situation  at  this  moment  is  exceptional  and  transient.  The 
permanent  powers  of  the  Government  are  all  on  his  side.  What 
though  for  the  moment  the  hand  of  violence  strikes  down  the 
negro's  rights  in  the  South?    Those  rights  will  revive,  survive  and 
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flourish  again.  They  are  not  the  only  people  who  have  been  in  a 
moment  of  popular  passion  maltreated  and  driven  from  the  polls. 
The  Irish  and  Dntch  have  frequently  been  so  treated;  Boston, 
Baltimore  and  New  York  have  been  the  scenes  of  this  lawless 
violence ;  but  those  scenes  have  now  disappeared.  A  Hebrew  may 
even  now  be  rudely  repulsed  from  the  door  of  a  hotel ;  but  he  win 
not  on  that  account  get  up  another  exodus,  as  he  did  three  thousand 
years  ago,  but  will  quietly  ^^  put  money  in  his  purse"  and  bide  his 
time,  knowing  that  the  rising  tide  of  civilization  will  eventoaDy 
float  him,  as  it  floats  aU  other  varieties  of  the  human  family,  to 
whom  floating  in  any  condition  is  possible.  Of  one  thing  we  may 
be  certain  (and  it  is  a  thing  which  is  destined  to  be  made  veiy 
prominent  not  long  hence) ,  the  n^;ro  will  either  be  counted  at  the 
polls,  or  not  counted  in  the  basis  of  representation.  The  South 
must  let  the  negro  vote,  or  surrender  its  representation  in  Congress. 
The  chosen  horn  of  this  dilemma  will  finally  be  to  let  the  negro 
vote,  and  vote  unmolested.  Let  us  have  all  the  indignant  and 
fiery  declamation  which  the  warm  hearts  of  our  youthfhl  orators 
can  pour  out  against  Southern  meanness,  **  White  Leagues," 
^'Bulldozers,"  and  other  ''Dark  Lantern"  oiganizations,  but  let 
us  have  a  little  calm,  clear  reason  as  well.  The  latter  is  a  safi^ 
guide  than  the  former.  On  this  great  question  we  want  light 
rather  than  heat ;  thought,  rather  than  feeling ;  a  comprehensive 
view  and  appreciation  of  what  the  negro  has  already  on  his  side,  as 
well  as  the  disadvantages  against  which  he  has  thus  far  been  com- 
pelled to  struggle,  and  still  has  to  struggle. 

THE  EXODUS  ILL-TIMED. 

Without  abating  one  jot  of  our  horror  and  indignation  at  the 
outrages  committed  in  some  parts  of  the  Southern  States  against 
the  negro,  we  cannot  but  regard  the  present  agitation  of  an  African 
exodus  from  the  South  as  ill-timed,  and  in  some  respects  hurtibl. 
We  stand  today  at  the  beginning  of  a  grand  and  beneficent  reaction. 
There  is  a  growing  recognition  of  the  duty  and  obligation  of  the 
American  people  to  guard,  protect  and  defend  the  personal  and 
political  rights  of  all  the  people  of  the  States ;  to  uphold  the  princi- 
ples upon  which  rebellion  was  suppressed,  slavery  abolished,  and 
the  country  saved  from  dismemberment  and  ruin.  We  see  and 
feel  today,  as  we  have  not  seen  and  felt  before,  that  the  lime  for 
conciliation,  and  trusting  to  the  honor  of  the  late  rebels  and  slave- 
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holders,  has  past.  The  President  of  the  United  States,  himself, 
while  still  liberal,  just  and  generous  towards  the  South,  has  yet 
sounded  a  halt  in  that  direction,  and  has  bravely,  firmly  and  ably 
asserted  the  constitutional  authority,  to  maintain  the  public  peace 
in  eveiy  State  in  the  Union,  and  upon  every  day  in  the  year ;  and  has 
maintained  this  ground  against  all  the  powers  of  House  and  Senate. 
We  stand  at  the  gateway  of  a  marked  and  decided  change  in  the 
statesmanship  of  our  rulers.  Every  day  brings  fresh  and  increas- 
ing evidence  that  we  are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  a  nation ;  that 
Confederate  notions  of  the  nature  and  powers  of  our  Government 
ought  to  have  perished  in  the  rebellion  which  they  supported ;  that 
they  are  anachronisms  and  superstitions,  and  no  longer  fit  to  be 
above  ground.  National  ideas  are  springing  up  all  around  us ;  the 
oppressor  of  the  n^;ro  is  seen  to  be  the  enemy  of  the  peace,  pros- 
perity and  honor  of  the  country.  The  attempt  to  nullify  the 
national  election  laws ;  to  starve  the  ofiQcer  where  they  could  not 
destroy  the  ofiSce ;  to  attack  the  national  credit  when  they  could 
not  prevent  successftil  resumption ;  to  paralyze  the  .Constitution 
where  they  could  neither  prevent  nor  set  it  aside,  has  all  worked 
against  the  old  slaveholding  element,  and  in  the  interest  of  the 
n^;ro.  They  have  made  it  evident  that  the  sceptre  of  political 
power  must  soon  pass  ft'om  the  party  of  reaction,  revolution, 
rebellion  and  slavery,  to  the  party  of  constitution,  hberty  and 
progress. 

At  a  time  like  this,  so  fhll  of  hope  and  courage,  it  is  unfortunate 
that  a  cry  of  despair  should  be  raised  in  behalf  of  the  colored 
people  of  the  South ;  unfortunate  that  men  are  going  over  the 
country  be^ng  in  the  name  of  the  poor  colored  man  of  the 
South,  and  telling  the  people  that  the  Government  has  no  power 
to  enforce  the  Ck>nstituti6n  and  Laws  in  that  section,  and  that  there 
is  no  hope  for  the  poor  negro,  but  to  plant  him  in  the  new  soil  of 
Kansas  and  Nebraska.  These  men  do  the  colored  people  of  the 
South  a  real  damage.  They  give  their  enemies  an  advantage  in 
the  argument  for  their  manhood  and  freedom.  They  assume  the 
inability  of  the  colored  people  of  the  South  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves. The  country  will  be  told  of  the  hundreds  who  go  to  Kansas, 
but  not  of  the  thousands  who  stay  in  Mississippi  and  Louisiana. 
They  will  be  told  of  the  destitute  who  require  material  aid,  but  not 
of  the  multitude  who  are  bravely  sustaining  themselves  where  they 
are.     In  Georgia  the  negroes  are  paying  taxes  upon  six  millions  of 
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dollars ;  in  Louisiana  apon  forty  or  fifty  millions,  and  upon  unascer- 
tained sums  elsewhere  in  the  Southern  States.  Why  should  a 
people  who  have  made  such  progress  in  the  course  of  a  few  years, 
now  be  humiliated  and  scandalized  by  exodus  agents,  begging 
money  to  remove  them  from  their  home ;  especially  at  a  time  when 
every  indication  favors  the  position  that  the  wrongs  and  hardships 
which  they  suffer  are  soon  to  be  redressed? 

IT  SURRENDERS   A  GREAT   PRINCIFLE. 

Besides  the  objections  thus  stated,  it  is  manifest  that  the  public  and 
noisy  advocacy  of  a  general  stampede  of  the  colored  people  from 
the  South  to  the  North,  is  necessarily  an  abandonment  of  the  great 
and  paramount  principle  of  protection  to  person  and  property  in  eveiy 
State  of  the  Union.  It  is  an  evasion  of  a  solemn  obligation  and 
duty.  The  business  of  this  nation  is  to  protect  its  citizens  where 
they  are,  not  to  transport  them  where  they  will  not  need  protection. 
The  best  that  can  be  said  of  this  Exodus  in  this  respect,  is  that  it 
is  an  attempt  to  climb  up  some  other  than  the  right  way ;  it  is  an 
expedient,  a  half-way  measure,  and  tends  to  weaken  in  the  public 
mind  a  sense  of  the  absolute  right,  power  and  duty  of  the  Grovem- 
ment,  inasmuch  as  it  concedes,  by  implication  at  least,  that  on  the 
soil  of  the  South,  the  law  of  the  land  cannot  command  obedience ; 
the  ballot  box  cannot  be  kept  pure ;  peaceable  elections  cannot  be 
held;  the  Constitution  cannot  be  enforced;  and  the  lives  and 
liberties  of  loyal  and  peaceable  citizens  cannot  be  protected.  It  is 
a  surrender,  a  premature,  disheartening  surrender,  since  it  would 
make  freedom  and  free  institutions  depend  upon  migration  rather 
than  protection ;  by  flight,  rather  than  by  right ;  by  going  into  a 
strange  land,  rather  than  by  staying  in  one's  own.  It  leaves  the 
whole  question  of  equal  rights  on  the  soil  of  the  South  open  and  still 
to  be  settled,  with  the  moral  influence  of  exodus  against  us ;  since 
it  is  a  confession  of  the  utter  impracticability  of  equal  rights  and 
equal  protection  in  any  State,  where  those  rights  may  be  struck 
down  by  violence. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  friends  of  freedom  should  spend  either 
time  or  talent  in  furtherance  of  this  Exodus  as  a  desirable  measure 
either  for  the  North  or  the  South ;  for  the  blacks  of  the  South  or 
the  whites  of  the  North.  If  the  people  of  this  country  cannot  be 
protected  in  every  State  of  this  Union,  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  is  shorn  of  its  rightfhl  dignity  and  power ;  the  late 
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rebellion  has  triumphed ;  the  sovereignty  of  the  nation  is  an  empty 
name,  and  the  power  and  authority  in  individual  States  is  greater 
than  the  power  and  authority  of  the  United  States. 

BETTER  TO   STAT  THAN  TO   GO. 

While  necessity  often  compels  men  to  migrate;  to  leave  their 
old  homes  and  seek  new  ones ;  to  sever  old  ties  and  create  new 
ones ;  to  do  this  the  necessity  should  be  obvious  and  imperative. 
It  should  be  a  last  resort  and  only  adopted  after  carefhlly  consider- 
ing what  is  against  the  measure  as  well  as  what  is  in  favor  of  it. 
There  are  prodigal  sons  everywhere,  who  are  ready  to  demand  the 
portion  of  goods  that  would  fall  to  them  and  betake  themselves  to 
a  strange  country.  Something  is  ever  lost  in  the  process  of  migra- 
tion, and  much  is  si^^rificed  at  home  for  what  is  gained  abroad.  A 
world  of  wisdom  is  in  the  saying  of  Mr.  Emerson,  '^  that  those 
jrho  made  Rome  worth  going  to  stayed  there."  Three  moves  f^om 
house  to  house  are  said  to  be  worse  than  a  fire.  That  a  rolling 
stone  gathers  no  moss  has  passed  into  the  world's  wisdom.  The 
colored  people  of  the  South,  just  beginning  to  accumulate  a  little 
property,  and  to  lay  the  foundation  of  families,  should  not  be  in 
haste  to  sell  that  little  and  be  off  to  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi. 
The  habit  of  roaming  from  place  to  place  in  pursuit  of  better  con- 
ditions of  existence  is  by  no  means  a  good  one.  A  man  should 
never  leave  his  home  for  a  new  one  tiU  he  has  earnestly  endeavored 
to  make  his  immediate  surroundings  accord  with  his  wishes.  The 
time  and  energy  expended  in  wandering  about  from  place  to  place, 
if  employed  in  making  him  comfortable  where  he  is,  will,  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  prove  the  best  investment.  No  people  ever  did  much 
for  themselves  or  for  the  world,  without  the  sense  and  inspiration 
of  native  land ;  of  a  fixed  home ;  of  a  familiar  neighborhood,  and 
common  associations.  The  fact  of  being  to  the  manor  bom  has 
an  elevating  power  upon  the  mind  and  heart  of  a  man.  It  is  a 
more  cheerful' thing  to  be  able  to  say,  ^'  I  was  bom  here  and  know 
all  the  people,"  than  to  say,  ^'  I  am  a  stranger  here  and  know  none 
of  the  people."  It  cannot  be  doubted,  that  in  so  far  as  this  Exodus 
tends  to  promote  restlessness  in  the  colored  people  of  the  South, 
to  unsettle  their  feeling  of  home  and  to  sacrifice  positive  advantages 
where  they  are,  for  fancied  ones  in  Kansas  or  elsewhere,  it  is  an 
evil.  Some  have  sold  their  little  homes  at  a  sacrifice,  their 
chickenSf  mules  and  pigs,  to  follow  the  Exodus.    Let  it  be  under- 
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stood  that  you  are  going,  and  joa  advertise  the  fact  that  your  mole 
has  lost  half  his  valae — for  your  staying  with  him  makes  half  his 
value.  Let  the  colored  people  of  Georgia  offer  their  six  millions 
worth  of  property  for  sale,  with  the  porpose  to  leave  Greorgia,  and 
they  will  not  realize  half  its  value.  Land  is  not  worth  mnch  where 
there  are  no  people  to  occupy  it,  and  a  mule  is  not  worth  much 
where  there  is  no  one  to  use  it. 

A  KOSTAKB  Ain>  A  FAILURE. 

It  may  safely  be  asserted  that,  whether  advocated  and  commended 
to  favor  on  the  ground  that  it  will  increase  the  politica]  power  of 
the  Republican  party,  and  thus  help  to  make  a  solid  North  against 
a  solid  South ;  or  upon  the  ground  that  it  will  increase  the  power 
and  influence  of  the  colored  people  as  a  politic^  element,  and  ena- 
ble them  the  better  to  protect  their  rights,  and  ensure  their  moral 
and  social  elevation,  the  Exodus  will  prove  a  disappointment,  a, 
mistake  and  a  failure ;  because,  as  to  strengthening  the  Republican 
party,  the  emigrants  will  go  only  to  those  States  where  the  Repub- 
lican party  is  strong  and  solid  enough  already  without  their  votes ; 
and  in  respect  to  the  other  part  of  the  argument,  it  will  faU, 
because  it  takes  colored  voters  from  a  section  of  the  countiy  where 
they  are  sufliciently  numerous  to  elect  some  of  tiieir  number  to 
places  of  honor  and  profit,  and  places  them  in  a  country  where 
their  proportion  to  other  classes  will  be  so  small  as  not  to  be  recog- 
nized as  a  political  element,  or  entitled  to  be  represented  by  one  of 
themselves ;  and  further,  because,  go  where  they  wiU,  they  must, 
for  a  time,  inevitably  carry  with  them  poverty,  ignorance  and  other 
repulsive  incidents  inherited  from  their  former  conditions  as  slaves ; 
a  circumstance  which  is  about  as  likely  to  make  votes  for  Demo- 
crats as  for  Republicans,  and  to  raise  up  bitter  prejudices  against 
them,  as  to  raise  up  friends  for  them.  No  people  can  be  much 
respected  in  this  country,  where  all  are  eligible  to  office,  that  can- 
not point  to  any  one  of  their  class  in  an  honorable,  responsible 
position.  In  sending  a  few  men  to  Congress,  the  negroes  of  the 
South  have  done  much  to  dispel  prejudice  and  raise  themselves  in 
the  estimation  of  the  country  and  the  world.  By  staying  where 
they  are,  they  may  be  able  to  send  abler,  better  and  more  effective 
representatives  of  their  race  to  Congress,  than  it  was  possible  for 
them  to  send  at  first,  because  of  their  want  of  education,  and  their 
recent  liberation  from  bondage.    In  the  South  the  negro  has  at 
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least  the  poesibility  of  power ;  in  the  North  he  has  no  such  possi- 
bility, and  it  is  for  him  to  say  how  well  he  can  afford  to  part  with 
this  possible  power. 

But  another  argument  in  favor  of  this  emigration  is,  that  having 
a  numerical  superiority  in  Mississippi,  Louisiana  and  South  Caro- 
lina, and  thereby  possessing  the  ability  to  choose  some  of  their 
own  number  to  represent  them  in  the  state  and  nation,  they  are 
necessarily  brought  into  antagonism  with  the  white  race,  and  incite 
the  very  political  persecution  of  which  they  complain.  So  they  are 
told  that  the  best  remedy  for  this  persecution  is  to  surrender  the 
right  and  advantage  given  them  by  the  Constitution  and  the  Gov- 
ernment, of  electing  men  of  color  to  office.  They  are  not  to  over- 
come prejudice  and  persecution  where  it  is,  but  to  go  where  it  is 
Dot ;  not  to  stand  where  they  are,  and  demand  the  full  constitu- 
tional protection  which  the  Government  is  solemnly  bound  to  give, 
but  to  go  where  the  protection  of  the  Government  is  not  needed. 
Plainly  enough  this  is  an  evasion  of  a  solemn  obligation  and  duty, 
an  attempt  to  climb  up  some  other  way ;  a  half-way  measure,  a 
makeshift,  a  miserable  substitution  of  expediency  for  right.  For 
an  egg,  it  gives  the  negro  a  stone.  The  dissemination  of  this 
doctrine  by  the  agents  of  emigration,  cannot  but  do  the  cause  of 
equal  rights  much  harm.  It  lets  the  public  mind  down  from  the 
high  ground  of  a  great  national  duty,  to  a  miserable  compromise,  in 
which  wrong  surrenders  nothing,  and  right  eveiything.  The  South 
is  not  to  repent  its  crimes,  and  submit  to  the  Constitution  in  com- 
mon with  all  other  parts  of  the  country,  but  such  repentance  and 
submission  is  to  be  conveniently  made  unnecessary  by  removing  the 
temptation  to  commit  violations  of  the  Law  and  the  Constitution. 
Men  may  be  pardoned  for  refusing  their  assent  to  a  measure 
supported  upon  a  principle  so  unsound,  subversive  and  pernicious. 
The  nation  should  be  held  steadily  to  the  high  and  paramount 
principle,  that  allegiance  and  protection  are  inseparable ;  that  this 
Grovernment  is  solemnly  bound  to  protect  and  defend  the  lives  and 
liberties  of  all  its  citizens,  of  whatever  race  or  color,  or  of  whatever 
political  or  religious  opinion,  and  to  do  this  in  every  State  and 
territory  within  the  American  Union.  Then,  again,  is  there  to  be 
no  stopping-place  for  the  negro?  Suppose  that  by-and-by  some 
^^Sand  Lot  Orator"  shall  arise  in  Kansas,  as  in  California,  and 
take  it  into  his  head  to  stir  up  the  mob  against  the  negro,  as  he 
stirred  up  the  mob  against  the  Chinese  ?  What  then  ?  Must  the 
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negro  hare  another  exodus  ?  Does  not  one  exodus  invite  another, 
and  in  advocating  one  do  we  not  sustain  the  demand  for  another? 
'  Plainly  enough,  the  Exodus  is  less  harmful  in  itself  than  are  the 
ailments  by  which  it  is  supported.  The  one  is  the  result  of  a 
feeling  of  outrage  and  despair ;  hut  the  other  comes  of  cool,  selfish 
calculation.  One  is  the  result  of  honest  despair,  and  appeals  power- 
fully to  the  sympathies  of  men ;  the  other  is  an  appeal  to  our  selfish- 
ness, which  shrinks  from  doing  right  because  the  way  is  difficult. 

THE  SOUTH  THE  BEST  MABKET  FOR  THE  BLACK  MAN'S   LABOR. 

Not  only  is  the  South  the  best  locality  for  the  n^ro  on  the 
ground  of  his  political  powera  and  possibilities,  but  it  is  best  for 
him  as  a  field  of  labor.  He  is  there,  as  he  is  nowhere  else,  an 
absolute  necessity.  He  has  a  monopoly  of  the  labor  market.  His 
labor  is  the  only  labor  which  can  successfully  ofier  itself  for  sale  in 
that  market.  This,  with  a  little  wisdom  and  firmness,  will  enable 
him  to  sell  his  labor  there  on  terms  more  favorable  to  himself  than 
he  can  elsewhere.  As  there  are  no  competitors  or  substitutes,  he 
can  demand  living  prices  with  the  certainty  that  the  demand  will 
be  complied  with.  £xodus  would  deprive  him  of  this  advantage. 
It  would  take  him  from  a  country  where  the  land  owners  and 
planters  must  have  his  labor,  or  allow  their  fields  to  go  untilled 
and  their  purses  unsnpplied  with  cash ;  to  a  country  where  the 
land  owners  are  able  and  proud  to  do  their  own  work,  and  do  not 
need  to  hire  hands  except  for  limited  periods  at  certain  seasons  of 
the  year.  The  effect  of  this  will  be  to  send  the  negro  to  the  towns 
and  cities  to  compete  with  white  labor.  With  what  result,  let  the 
past  tell.  They  will  be  crowded  into  lanes  and  alleys,  cellars  and 
garrets,  poorly  provided  with  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  will 
gradually  die  out.  The  negro,  as  already  intimated,  is  preemi- 
nent! v  a  Southern  man.  He  is  so  both  in  constitution  and  habits, 
in  body  as  well  as  mind.  He  will  not  only  take  with  him  to  the 
North,  Southern  modes  of  labor,  but  Southern  modes  of  life.  The 
careless  and  improvident  habits  of  the  South  cannot  be  set  aside 
in  a  generation.  If  they  are  adhered  to  in  the  North,  in  the  fierce 
winds  and  snows  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  the  emigration  must  be 
large  to  keep  up  their  numbers.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that 
neither  the  laws  of  politics,  labor  nor  climate  favor  this  Exodus. 
It  does  not  conform  to  the  laws  of  health}-  emigration  which  pro- 
ceeds not  from  South  to  North,  not  from  heat  to  cold,  but  from 
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East  to  West,  and  in  climates  to  which  the  emigrants  are  more  or 
less  adapted  and  accustomed. 

THE   NOBTH   GATE   OF  THE   SOUTH   MUST   BE   KEPT  OPEN. 

As  an  assertion  of  power  by  a  people  hitherto  held  in  bitter 
contempt ;  as  an  emphatic  and  stinging  protest  against  high-handed,  > 
greedy  and  shameless  injustice  to  the  weak  and  defenceless ;  as  a  ./ 
means  of  opening  the  blind  eyes  of  oppressors  to  their  folly  and  '^ 
peril,  the  Exodus  has  done  valuable  service .  Whether  it  has 
accomplished  all  of  which  it  is  capable  in  this  particular  direction 
for  the  present,  is  a  question  which  may  weH  be  considered.  With 
a  moderate  degree  of  intelligent  leadership  among  the  laboring 
class  at  the  South,  properly  handling  the  justice  of  their  cause, 
and  wisely  using  the  Exodus  example,  they  can  easily  exact  better 
terms  for  their  labor  than  ever  before.  Exodus  is  medicine,  not 
food ;  it  is  for  disease,  not  health ;  it  is  not  to  be  taken  from 
choice,  but  necessity.  In  anything  like  a  normal  condition  of 
things  the  South  is  the  best  place  for  the  n^;ro.  Nowhere  else  is 
there  for  him  a  promise  of  a  happier  future.  Let  him  stay  there 
if  he  can,  and  save  both  the  South  and  himself  to  civilization. 
While,  however,  it  may  be  the  highest  wisdom  under  the  circum- 
stances for  the  freedmen  to  stay  where  they  are,  no  encouragement 
should  be  given  to  any  measures  of  coercion  to  keep  them  there. 
The  American  people  are  bound,  if  they  are  or  can  be.  bound  to 
anything,  to  keep  the  North  gate  of  the  South  open  to  black  and 
white,  and  to  all  the  people.  The  time  to  assert  a  right,  Webster  y 
says,  is  when  it  is  called  in  question.  If  it  is  attempted  by  force  '^ 
or  fraud  to  compel  the  colored  people  to  stay,  then  they  should  by 
all  means  go ;  go  quickly,  and  die,  if  need  be,  in  the  attempt. 
Thus  far  and  to  this  extent  any  man  may  be  an  emigratipnist,  and 
thus  far  and  to  this  extent  I  certainly  am  an  emigrationist.  In  na 
case  must  the  negro  be  ^^  bottled  up"  or  ^^  caged  up."  He  must 
be  lell  free,  like  every  other  American  citizen,  to  choose  his  own 
local  habitation,  and  to  go  where  he  shall  like.  Though  it  may 
not  be  for  his  interest  to  leave  the  South,  his  right  and  power  to- 
leave  it  may  be  his  best  means  of  making  it  possible  for  him  to 
stay  there  in  peace.  Woe  to  the  oppressed  and  destitute  of  all 
cottntries  and  races  if  the  rich  and  powerful  are  to  decide  when 
and  where  they  shall  go  or  stay.  The  deserving  hired  man  gets 
his  wages  increased  when  he  can  teU  his  employer  that  he  can  get 
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better  wages  elsewhere.  And  when  all  hope  is  gone  from  the 
hearts  of  the  laboring  classes  of  the  old  world,  they  can  oome 
across  the  sea  to  the  new.  If  they  could  not  do  that  their 
crushed  hearts  would  break  under  increasing  burdens.  The  right 
to  emigrate  is  one  of  the  most  usefUl  and  precious  of  all  rights. 
But  not  only  to  the  oppressed,  to  the  oppressor  also,  is  the  free 
use  of  this  right  necessaiy.  To  attempt  to  keep  these  freedmen  in 
the  South,  who  are  spirited  enough  to  undertake  the  risks  and 
hardships  of  emigration,  would  involve  great  possible  danger  to  all 
concerned.  Ignorant  and  cowardly  as  the  n^ro  may  be,  he  has 
been  known  to  fight  bravely  for  his  liberty.  He  went  down  to 
Harper's  Ferry  with  John  Brown,  and  fought  as  bravely  and  died 
as  nobly  as  any.  There  have  been  Nathaniel  Turners  and  Den- 
mark Veseys  among  them  in  the  United  States,  Joseph  Cinques, 
Madison,  Washingtons  and  Tillmons  on  the  sea,  and  Toossaint 
L'Ouvertures  on  land.  Even  his  enemies,  during  the  late  war, 
had  to  confess  that  the  negro  is  a  good  fighter,  when  once  in  a 
fight.  If  he  runs,  it  is  only  as  all  men  will  run,  when  they  are 
whipped. 

This  is  no  time  to  trifle  with  the  rights  of  men.  All  Europe 
today  is  studded  with  the  material  for  a  wild  conflagration.  Every 
day  brings  us  news  of  plots  and  conspiracies  against  oppressive 
power.  An  able  writer  in  the  North  American  Review  for  July, 
himself  a  Nihilist,  in  a  powerful  article  defends  the  extremest  meas- 
ures of  his  party,  and  shows  that  the  treatment  of  the  emancipated 
peasants  by  the  government  and  landed  aristocracy  of  Kussia  is 
very  similar  to  that  now  practiced  towards  the  freedmen  by  the 
landed  aristocracy  of  the  South.  Like  causes  will  produce  like 
effects,  the  world  over.  It  will  not  be  wise  for  the  Southern 
slaveholders  and  their  successors  to  shape  their  policy  upon  the 
presumption  that  the  n^;ro's  cowardice  or  forbearance  has  no 
limit.  The  fever  of  freedom  is  already  in  the  negro's  blood.  He 
is  not  just  what  he  was  fourteen  years  ago.  To  forcibly  dam  up 
the  stream  of  emigration  would  be  a  measure  of  extreme  madness 
as  well  as  oppression.  It  would  be  exposing  the  heart  of  the 
oppressor  to  the  pistol  and  dagger,  and  his  home  to  fire  and 
pillage.  The  cry  of  ^^Land  and  Liberty,"  the  watchword  of  the 
Nihilistic  party  in  Russia,  has  a  music  in  it  sweet  to  the  ear  of  all 
oppressed  peoples,  and  teell  it  shall  be  for  the  landholders  of  the 
South  if  they  shall  learn  wisdom  in  time  and  adopt  such  a  course 
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of  just  treatment  towards  the  landless  laborers  of  the  South  in  the 
future  as  shall  make  this  popular  watchword  uncontageous  and 
nnknowD  among  their  laborers,  and  farther  stampede  to  the  North 
wholly  unknown,  indescribable  and  impossible. 


KoTX.     On  page  8,  fifth  line  from  top,  the  word  "  cheat "  should  be  "  treat." 
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BXAD  BT  FBOF.   B.   T.    ORBEKER,    OF  HOWARD  UKITER8ITT. 

(September  12,  1879.) 

The  land  question  is  no  new  one ;  at  the  present  time  there  are 
difficulties  in  England,  Ireland,  Scotland  and  India  with  regard  to 
this  tenure  of  land ;  and  when  we  come  to  study  them,  we  find 
many  analogous  cases  to  those  in  America.  There  are  remarkable 
coincidences  and  wonderful  similarities  of  conditions,  complaints 
and  demands,  which  show  conclusively  that  injustice  and  wrong, 
and  disregard  of  rights  and  abuses  of  privilege  are  not  confined 
to  any  one  country,  race  or  class.  As  a  rule,  capital  takes  advan- 
tage of  the  needs  of  labor.  Landlords  in  every  country  oppress 
tenants,  and  sometimes  disregard  the  welfare  of  the  humbler  agri- 
cultural laborer.  The  race  in  power  lords  it  over  the  humbler ;  and 
if  any  change  takes  place  from  such  normal  condition,  it  only 
comes  after  a  fierce  outbreak  of  pent-up  passion,  or  smouldering 
fires  of  wrong;  or  because  some  bold  champion  of  the  people 
rises  to  denounce  oppression  and  demand  redress.  It  has  been 
fourteen  years  since  the  Confederacy  collapsed,  and  eleven  years 
since  reconstruction.  The  South  has  now  had  for  three  years  home 
rule,  ^'Autonomy;"  and  yet,  instead  of  the  renewed  prosperity, 
harmony  of  races,  and  absence  of  political  violence  and  lawless- 
ness, which  we  were  promised,  we  find  demoralized  credit,  shame- 
less repudiation,  and  organized  lawlessness — ^rendering  the  condition 
of  the  negro  tenant  class  worse  than  at  any  period  since  slavery. 
So  deplorable  and  abject  indeed  is  it  that  expatriation  and  escape 
to  Liberia,  or  the  West,  seems  the  only  hope,  as  it  is  the  continued 
dream  of  the  negroes,  old  and  young,  in  the  six  Southern  States. 
We  are  accustomed  to  blame  the  Southern  whites  for  the  ultimate 
and  approximate  causes  of  this  sad  state  of  affairs.  They  are 
deeply  responsible.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  place  upon  their  shoulders 
ail  they  deserve ;  but  the  North  is  not  wholly  innocent.     We  l^is- 
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late  for  the  interests  of  four  miDion  blacks  Jast  freed  IVom 
bondage,  demoralized  by  four  years  of  war,  and  for  two  million 
rebellious  whites,  landless,  hopeless,  thankful  at  that  time,  even  if 
their  lives  were  spared,  and  we  ignore  all  the  precedents  of  histoiy 
— the  West  Indies,  Ireland,  Russia  and  Germany.  We  threw  the 
D^ro  without  anything,  the  carpet-ba^er  with  his  musket,  the 
ex-Confederate  disarmed,  pell-mell  together,  and  told  them  to  work 
out  the  problem. 

After  the  war  it  was  difficult  to  purchase  land  because  the  old 
master  was  not  disposed  to  sell.  With  the  downfall  of  reconstruc- 
tion a  new  lease  of  life  was  given  to  Southern  barbarity  and  law- 
lessness. As  usual,  the  negro  was  the  principal  sufferer.  Negro 
representation  went  first ;  next  the  educational  system,  which  the 
carpet-bagger  had  brought  to  the  South,  was  crippled  by  insufficient 
appropriations.  Majorities  were  overcome  by  shot-gun  intimi- 
dation, or  secretly  by  the  tissue  ballot.  Radical  office-holders 
were  forced  to  resign,  robbed  of  their  property  by  '*  due  process  of 
law,"  and  driven  North.  The  jury-box  and  representation  the 
negro  was  forced  to  give  up ;  but  after  enduring  all  this,  he  found 
himself  charged  exorbitantly  for  the  most  necessary  articles  of 
food.  His  land  was  rented  to  him  at  fabulous  prices.  His  cabin 
was  likely  to  be  raided  at  any  time,  whenever  capricious  lust,  or  a 
dreadful  thirst  for  blood  was  roused.  He  saw  his  crop  dwindling 
day  by  day  ;  he  saw  himself  growing  poorer  and  getting  into  debt ; 
his  labor  squandered  between  exacting  landlords  and  rapacious 
store-keepers.  It  was  then  the  negro  resolved  to  give  up  the  fhiit- 
less  contest  so  long  and  hopelessly  waged,  and  try  his  fortune  in 
the  great  West,  of  which  he  had  heard  and  read  so  much  during 
the  past  ten  years. 

IMMEDIATE   CAUSES   OF  THE  EXODUS. 

To  quote  from  the  St.  Louis  Memorial:  "  The  story  is  about  the 
same,  in  each  instance ;  great  privation  and  want  from  excessive 
rent  exacted  for  land;  connected  with  the  murder  of  colored 
neighbors  and  friends,  and  threats  of  personal  violence  to  them- 
selves ;  the  tenor  of  which  statement  is  that  of  suffering  and  terror. 
Election  days  and  Christmas,  by  the  concurrent  testimony,  seem  to 
have  been  preferred  for  killing  the  ^  smart  man,'  while  robbery  and 
personal  violence,  in  one  form  and  another,  seem  to  have  run  the 
year  around.    Here  they  are  in  multitudes,  not  often  alone,  but 
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women  and  children,  old  and  middle-aged  and  young,  and  with 
common  consent,  leaving  their  old  home  for  an  unnatural  climate, 
and  facing  storms  and  unknown  dangers  to  go  to  northern  Kansas. 
Why?  Among  them  little  is  said  of  hope  in  the  future  ;  it  is  all  of 
fear  in  the  past.  They  are  not  drawn  by  the  attractions  of  Kansas, 
they  are  driven  by  the  terrors  of  Mississippi  and  Louisiana.''  The 
thriftless  habits  of  work,  engendered  by  southern  life ;  the  utter 
lack  of  foresight  found  in  white  and  black  alike,  are  powerfhl  agents 
in  bringing  about  the  Exodus.  The  universal  credit  system  is 
fostered  by  the  planters,  and  kept  up  by  the  wily  store-keeper ;  the 
insecurity  of  the  holdings  (long  leases  being  unknown),  is  such 
that,  if  the  negro  succeeds  in  raising  a  good  crop,  he  has  no  guaranty 
that  he  can  keep  his  patch  the  next  year.  The  prices  charged  for 
the  necessaries  of  life  may  be  noticed.  These  are  copied  from  the 
original  documents  brought  by  the  refugees:  $1.50  per  lb.  for 
tobacco ;  molasses,  $1  50  per  gallon ;  filling  out  a  contract,  $2.50 ; 
meal,  per  bushel,  $2.00,  not  worth  more  than  $1 ;  pork,  per  barrel, 
$30.00. 

Again,  the  political  difference  of  opinion  which  exists  in  the 
South,  is  another  important  cause.  There,  political  convictions 
rank  with  religious  opinions  in  intensity.  The  over-production  of 
cotton  is  another  cause,  by  the  low  price  of  that  staple.  Then  the 
fact  that  the  negro  owns  neither  land,  nor  presses,  cotton-gin,  and 
implements,  but  buys  mules,  rents  land,  and  purchases  his  pro- 
visions at  an  advance,  often  of  thirty  and  forty  per  cent.,  is  suffi- 
cient cause  for  the  Exodus.  If  we  add  that  the  landlord  has  a 
first  claim  on  the  crop,  a  law  which  is  identical  with  the  Scotch  law 
of  hypotheca,  we  shall  see  reasons  enough  for  a  failure,  and  for  the 
disposition  to  seek  a  happier  home  elsewhere.  It  can  not  be  de- 
nied that  there  are  instances  where  the  negroes  find  themselves  hope- 
lessly involved ;  and  seeing  no  prospect  of  any  compensation,  have 
at  once  repudiated  their  contracts  and  their  country.  This,  of 
course,  does  not  apply  to  those  who  have  mules,  carts,  implements, 
and  other  utensils,  which  keep  them  attached  closer  to  the  soil. 
The  law  protects  the  landlord,  and  his  claim  always  has  the  pre- 
cedence. It  is  a  punishable  offence  to  remove  any  portion  of  the 
crop  from  the  plantation  before  the  landlord's  claim  is  met.  Next 
comes  the  store-keeper  with  his  bill  of  six  months.  If  anything 
were  left  for  the  negro  when  all  these  demands  are  satisfied,  it 
would  partake  of  the  nature  of  a  genuine  miracle. 
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ADYANTAGES  OF  THE  EXODUS  TO  THE  NEGRO. 

This  emigration  will  benefit  the  negro,  who  is  now  too  mach  in- 
clined to  stay  where  he  is  put.  At  the  South  he  never  knows  his 
own  possibilities.  Then  again,  the  South  is  a  wretched  place  for 
any  people  to  develop  in,  and  this  is  especially  true  of  the  negro ; 
because,  like  all  subject  races,  he  imitates  the  life  about  him.  The 
negro  at  the  South  is  in  a  demoralized  condition,  and  no  jury  will 
convict  for  political  offences  committed  against  him.  Chief  Justice 
Waite,  at  Charleston,  in  the  case  of  the  Ellerton  rioters,  could  not 
charge  the  Jury  in  favor  of  liberty  and  protection.  District  attor- 
neys are  appointed  at  the  recommendation  of  known  rebels  and 
sympathizers  and  assassins.  Of  course,  they  will  not  do  their  duty ; 
hence,  the  negro  dares  not  look  for  justice  in  the  courts,  —  once 
proudly  called  the  palladium  of  English  liberty.  The  use  of  the 
military  power  to  enforce  any  right,  is  repudiated  at  the  North. 
But  I  remember  it  was  employed  quite  efficaciously  to  return 
Anthony  Bums  and  Simms,  fugitive  slaves,  some  years  ago.  I 
need  not  enumerate  the  demoralizing  features  of  Southern  life,  the 
reckless  disregard  for  human  life,  the  lack  of  thrift,  drinking 
customs,  gaming,  horse-racing,  etc.  The  negro  needs  contact  with 
all  that  is  healthful  and  developing  in  modem  civilization,  and  by 
emigration  the  negro  will  learn  to  love  thrift,  and  unlearn  many 
bad  habits  and  improvident  notions  acquired  from  preceding  gener- 
ations. 

The  exclusive  devotion  of  the  negro  to  the  culture  of  cotton  and 
rice  is  demoralizing  to  him.  They  drag  women  and  children  into 
the  field,  with  no  conunissioner  of  labor  to  look  out  for  outraged 
childhood  and  impaired  maternity.  I  do  not  expect  this  argument 
to  find  favor  with  those  who  think  the  negro  has  no  other  fhture 
before  him  than  to  cultivate  sugar,  cotton  and  rice.  On  the 
politico-economic  side  a  partial  Exodus  will  benefit  those  who 
remain,  by  raising  the  wage  fhnd,  increasing  the  demand,  and 
insuring  better  treatment  to  those  who  are  left ;  the  fact  of  the 
Exodus  being  a  preventive  check,  if  I  may  borrow  a  phrase  from 
Mr.  Malthas.  It  will  remove  the  negro  from  the  incessant  whirl 
of  politics,  in  which,  like  all  dark  races,  he  is  governed  more  by 
feeling  than  selfish  interest. 

At  present  the  negro  stands  in  the  way  of  his  own  advancement, 
by  reason  of  political  fidelity,  and  the  very  excess  of  population, 
not  diminished  since  the  war,  and  yet  not  so  systematically  diffused 
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and  employed.  Even  Senator  Butler,  of  Soath  Carolina,  says: 
"We  have  too  much  cheap  negro  labor  in  the  South."  As  to 
wages,  the  average  negro  can  earn  higher  wages  and  live  more 
comfortably  at  the  North,  even  if  confined  to  humble  employments, 
than  he  can  at  the  South.  When  we  add  such  trifles  as  protection, 
school  privileges,  free  sufl^age  and  Christian  influences,  we  transcend 
the  limits  of  legitimate  comparison.  That  the  departure  of  the  few 
win  benefit  the  many  might  be  abundantly  illustrated  by  the  con- 
dition of  Ireland  after  the  famine  of  1848,  or  England  after  the 
Lancashire  distress,  when  Canon  Girdlestone,  Mr.  Froude  and 
Gold  win  Smith  counselled  emigration. 

I  assume  that  the  predominance  of  the  negro  in  politics  at  the 
South  is  gone  for  a  generation  at  least.  The  South  will  not  have 
it  and  the  North  has  exhibited  no  very  marked  disposition  to 
enforce  it.  If  it  be  ever  desirable  again,  let  it  come  when  the 
children  of  the  present  black  colonists  go  back  to  the  mother  land, 
improved  in  all  that  makes  good  citizens  by  a  sojourn  in  the  West. 

OBJECTIONS  TO    THE   EXODUS. 

There  are  few  opponents  of  the  Exodus.  Most  of  them  are  only 
negative  objectors.  The  only  class  positively  objecting  is  the 
planting  class.  AtVicksburg,  and  in  Washington  County  (Miss.), 
they  objected  vehemently  and  loudly.  Foreign  labor,  they  say, 
would  cost  money.  Not  one  planter  in  ten  is  able  to  make  further 
outlay.  During  the  change  of  laborers,  even,  they  would  go  to 
rack  and  ruin.  The  negro  is  the  only  one  who  can  do  their  work. 
To  go  now  will  ruin  the  cotton  crop,  and,  hence,  aflect  the  North 
as  well  as  the  South. 

No  one  disputes  the  right  of  the  negro  to  go  West,  now  that  he 
is  free.  We  accord  to  all  men  the  right  to  improve  their  condition, 
by  change  of  residence  or  emplojTnent.  Nearly  all  of  the  objectors, 
white  and  black,  have  grave  doubts  as  to  our  ability  to  stand  this 
severe  Northern  climate.  They  fear  we  may  not  find  work  adapted 
to  our  limited  and  peculiar  powers ;  may  not  meet  with  kind  friends 
and  genial  sympathy.  We  must  endure  privations  and  meet  with 
ostracism  at  the  North.  Mechanics  will  not  work  with  negroes. 
The  negro  remembers  Slavery,  Black  Codes,  Ku-Klux,  Sister 
Sallie's  plan,  tissue  ballots,  the  murder  of  Dr.  Dostie  and  Randolph 
in  South  Carolina,  Caldwell  and  Dixon  in  Mississippi,  and  says : 
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"  My  relatives  and  friends  who  have  gone  North  since  the  war  tell 
a  different  story.  They  have  held  no  oflSces,  but  they  are  free. 
They  sleep  in  peace  at  night ;  what  they  earn  is  paid  them,  if  not, 
they  can  appeal  to  the  courts.  They  vote  without  fear  of  the  shot- 
gun, and  their  children  go  to  school.  It  is  true  the  Northern 
people  do  not  love  us  so  well  as  you  did,  and  hence  the  intermixture 
of  races  is  not  so  promiscuous  there  as  here.  This  we  shall  try  to 
endure,  if  we  go  North,  with  patience  and  Christian  resignation. 
We  have  never  heard  of  the  people  at  the  North  paying  in  ten, 
twenty-five  and  fifty  cent  scrip,  payable  four  years  hence,  nor 
charging  $2.00  a  plug  for  tobacco,  and  $2.50  for  witnessing  a  con- 
tract. While  we  may  not  have  so  much  social  equality  as  with 
yon,  we  shall  have  more  political  equality  and  man  to  man  justice. 
You  charge  $15.00  and  $25.00  per  acre  for  worn-out  land ;  we  can 
buy  better  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska  at  $2.50  an  acre.  We  had 
rather  die  free  at  the  North  than  live  as  paupers  and  pariahs  here, 
only  nominally  free.  You  thought  Kansas  not  too  cold  for  us  in 
1854-5  ;  we  are  not  afi*aid  to  try  it  now." 

The  most  important  opponent  of  the  Exodus  is  Marshal  Frederick 
Douglass,  my  distinguished  antagonist  in  this  discussion,  who,  I 
sincerely  regret,  is  not  here,  to  lend  to  his  able  and  ingenious 
aigument  the  magic  of  his  presence  and  the  influence  of  his 
eloquent  voice.  The  greatest  negro  whom  America  has  produced, 
having  suflfered  all  that  our  race  could  endure,  and  having  been 
elevated  higher  than  any  other  negro,  he  cannot  lack  sympathy 
with  any  movement  which  concerns  his  race,  and  hence,  any  objec- 
tion coming  from  him  challenges  attention,  and  demands  to  be 
answered.  Age,  long  service,  and  a  naturally  keen  and  analytic 
mind,  would  presume  a  soundness  of  view  on  almost  any  topic  of 
national  importance  or  race  interest.  It  is,  therefore,  with  the 
highest  regard  for  the  honesty  of  Mr.  Douglass's  views  that  I  venture 
to  reply  to  some  of  his  objections.  Mr.  Douglass  has  not  been  an 
inactive  opponent.  He  has  written  elaborate  resolutions,  made  at 
least  six  speeches,  spoken  at  the  Methodist  Conference,  and  been 
interviewed  on  the  Exodus.  While  time  has  modified  his  extreme 
views,  and  more  recent  events  have  blunted  the  edge  of  his  sarcasm, 
and  while  most  of  his  objections  are  of  the  negative  rather  than  the 
positive  order,  against  the  methods  and  men  who  seek  to  help  the 
movement,  rather  than  against  the  Exodus  itself,  still  the  morale  of 
his  inflaence  is  in  opposition.    Mr.  Douglass's  arguments,  as  I  have 
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been  able  to  find  them  in  speeches,  resolutions,  and  the  paper  jnst 
read,  are  briefly  these :  — 

1.  Emigration  is  not  the  proper  nor  permanent  remedy. 

2.  The  Government  ought  to  protect  colored  citizens  at  the 
South ;  to  encourage  emigration  gives  the  Government  a  chance  to 
shirk  its  duty ;  while  the  advocates  of  the  measure  leave  Equal 
Rights,  Protection  and  Allegiance  open  questions. 

3.  The  colored  race  should  be  warned  against  a  nomadic  life 
and  habits  of  wandering. 

4.  AfHcan  emigration  and  migration  to  the  West  are  analogons ; 
the  failure  of  the  one  is  prophetic  of  the  other. 

5.  The  negro  now  is  potentially  able  to  elect  some  members  of 
his  race  at  the  South  to  Congress ;  this  is  impossible  at  the  North. 

6.  At  the  South  he  has  a  monopoly  of  the  supply  of  labor ;  at 
the  West  he  would  not  have  it.  At  the  South,  land  owners  must 
have  laborers  or  starve ;  Western  land  owners  are  independent. 

7.  The  Exodus  does  not  conform  to  '^  the  laws  of  dvillzing 
emigration,"  as  the  carrying  of  a  language,  literature,  etc.  of  a 
superior  race  to  an  inferior ;  nor  does  it  conform  to  ^^  the  laws  of 
geography."  These,  according  to  Mr.  Douglass,  ^'  require  for 
healthy  emigration  that  it  proceed  fh>m  East  to  West,  not  from 
South  to  North,  and  not  far  away  fh)m  latitudes  and  climates  in 
which  the  emigrants  were  bom." 

To  these  objections  first,  it  may  be  said,  no  favorer  of  migration 
claims  it  as  the  sole,  proper  or  only  permanent  remedy  for  the 
aggravated  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant  at  the  South.  It  is 
approved  of  as  one  remedy,  thus  far  the  most  salutary,  in  stopping 
lawlessness  and  exactions.  The  reciprocity  of  allegiance  and  pro- 
tection is  granted ;  but  it  is  asked,  '^  How  can  the  United  States 
Government  protect  its  black  citizens  while  the  fallacy  of  State 
rights  and  the  undefinable  '  home  rule '  or  ^  autonomy,'  prevent  inter- 
ference ?"  The  Duke  of  Aigyle  believes  that  ^^  there  is  no  abstract 
limit  to  the  right  of  the  State  to  do  anything."  '^  In  the  interest  of 
economy,"  says  he,  ^'  it  may  pass  sumptuary  laws,  or  regulate  the 
wages  of  farm  laborers."  This  is  under  a  monarchy.  With  us, 
neither  Government  nor  courts  may  interfere  with  contracts,  either 
to  enforce  the  terms  or  insure  justice,  when  the  local  sentiment  is 
opposed.  The  Government  does  not  protect  the  negro  because  it 
finds  itself  powerless  to  do  so.  As  a  general  rule,  the  negro  may 
well  be  warned  against  a  wandering  life;  but  in  the  present 
instance  such  advice  is  gratuitous. 
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The  failare  of  the  analogy  drawn  between  AfKcan  colonization 
and  migration  to  the  West  may  be  stated  in  this  way :  the  one  was 
worked  up  by  slave-owners  in  the  interest  of  slavery ;  this  one 
springs  spontaneously,  according  to  Mr.  Douglass's  view,  fh>m  the 
class  considering  itself  aggrieved ;  one  led  out  of  the  country  to  a 
comparative  wilderness;  the  other  directs  to  better  land  and 
larger  opportunities  here  at  home.  The  one  took  the  negro  to  con- 
tend with  barbarism.  This  places  him  under  more  civilizing 
influences  than  he  has  ever  enjoyed,  involving  no  change  of 
alliance  nor  serious  differences  of  climate.  If  the  colored  people 
are  *'  potentially"  able  to  elect  one  of  their  own  race  to  Congress, 
they  cannot  now  make  that  potentiality  possible.  Emigration 
surely  cannot  lessen  the  potentiality,  since  the  emigrants  will 
remain  citizens.  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  will  not  diminish  the 
probability.  If  I  remember  correctly,  Massachusetts  first  elected 
colored  men  to  her  General  Court ;  Ohio  has  nominated  one,  and 
Illinois  has  a  colored  representative. 

Mr.  Douglass  is  rather  misleading  and  fails  again  in  his  analogy, 
when  he  infers  that  the  negro  must  go  West  as  a  civilizer  or  not 
go  at  all.  He  goes  out  fVom  the  house  of  bondage  up  from  the 
land  of  Egypt,  directed,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  by  the  same 
mighty  hand  which  pointed  out  the  way  to  Israel : — 

**  By  day,  along  the  Mtonisbed  land. 
The  cloudy  pillar  glided  slow ; 
By  night,  Arabia's  crimsoned  sand, 
Betumed  the  fiery  colomn's  glow." 

Kby  the  laws  of  geography,  to  which,  unfortunately,  this  new 
Exodus  does  not  conform,  Mr.  Douglass  means  that  colonization, 
migration  or  civilization  proceed  best  within  the  isothermal  lines, 
we  may  concede  the  law,  but  aU  history  shows  exceptions 
remarkable  and  instructive. 

The  Phoenicians  sailed  West  and  North ;  the  Greek  colonies 
were  at  all  known  points ;  the  Dutch  and  English  have  not  been 
hindered  by  isothermal  lines,  penetrating  far  away  from  the 
latitudes  in  which  they  were  bom.  Magna  Graecia,  in  distinction 
from  Hellas,  and  Mr.  Dilke's  "  Greater  Britain,"  are  pertinent 
illustrations  of  the  unsoundness  of  this  seeming  historical  statement. 
If  it  were  even  philosophically  correct,  there  is  no  analogy  in  the 
examples ;  the  Southern  negro,  if  he  emigrate  to  Washington 
Territory'  or  Arizona,  would  not  be  as  far  from  home  as  the  Aryan 
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race  now  is  by  its  excessive  waves  of  migratioD  A*om  the  Black  and 
Caspian  Seas.  When  Mr.  Douglass  grants  in  his  paper  that  if  the 
half  is  true  of  what  the  negro  suffers,  the  Exodus  is  justified, — he 
grants  all  that  any  advocate  of  it  asks.  It  is  from  causes,  which 
he  condemns,  denounces,  deplores  and  considers  disgraceful,  that 
we  say,  "  emigrate,  and  if  you  can,  better  your  condition." 

The  Exodus  is  complained  of  as  a  "  policy."  We  might  answer, 
it  is  a  result,  not  a  policy  in  the  ordinary  sense,  although,  as  a  safe 
check  to  certain  ulterior  causes,  we  might  well  commend  it  to 
oppressed  people  anywhere  as  a  measure  of  policy. 

We  are  told,  aphoristically,  that  the  negro's  labor  made  him  free, 
and  therefore,  it  can  make  him  '^  free,  comfortable,  and  independ- 
ent." The  assumed  fact  is  not  exactly  clear,  and  the  conclusion  is 
scarcely  warranted  by  the  negro's  statements  of  his  condition, 
according  to  Mr.  Douglass. 

We  are  called  upon  to  say  whether  we  would  remove  a  part,  or 
all  of  the  colored  people  from  the  South.  '^  A  part,"  we  answer, 
' '  if  that  will  insure  protection  and  just  treatment  for  the  rest ;  the 
whole,  if  they  can  be  protected  in  no  other  way."  "But  where 
will  you  get  money  to  remove  them  ? "  is  the  new  horn  to  the 
dilemma.  "  Congress  cannot  give  it,  because  of  the  public  debt," 
and  yet  Congress,  [what  Congress?]  would  rather  spend  $200,000,- 
000  to  protect  them  where  they  are."  In  short,  Mr.  Douglass 
grants  the  negro's  misery,  but  tells  him  to  wait,  his  present  state  is 
"  exceptional  and  transient,"  his  rights  "  will  revive,  survive  and 
flourish  ; "  but  the  poor  frightened,  half-starved  negroes,  crouching 
along  the  Mississippi,  fear  this  wiU  not  happen  until  they  have 
literally  passed  over.  Mr.  Douglass  is  not  willing  to  have  Congress 
nor  the  capitalists  help  these  houseless  wanderers,  to  whom  we 
gave  nothing  when  we  freed  them.  We  did  better  than  that  by 
Aigitives  forty  years  ago,  and  I  see  no  good  reason  why  Northern 
philanthropy  should  close  its  hand  and  ears  now,  to  a  cry  which  is 
as  despairing  as  that  which  rang  from  Ireland  in  1848,  or  from  the 
yellow  fever  sufferers,  a  twelvemonth  ago.  We  see  capital  em- 
ployed to  build  better  houses  for  the  poor,  to  transport  young 
children  to  the  West ;  why  shall  we  not  try  to  help  those  who  are 
trying  as  best  the;^'  may,  to  help  themselves  ?  The  statement  that 
Massachusetts  was  once  Mississippi,  is  a  favorite  one  of  Mr. 
Douglass,  and  has  been  reiterated  so  often  as  to  lead  the  unwary 
to  believe  that  the  Marshal  of  the  District  of  Columbia  thinks  it 
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true.  I  am  more  inclined  to  ascribe  it  to  the  orator's  love  of 
antithesis  ;  so  incorrect,  so  unjust,  and  for  Frederick  Douglass,  so 
unkind  would  such  a  remark  be. 

To  say  to  the  emigrants,  ''  Better  stay  than  go,"  is  analogous  to 
8a3ing  ''Be  ye  warmed  and  filled,  notwithstanding  ye  give  not 
those  things  which  are  needful  for  the  body."  Nor  do  proverbs  add 
protection  to  the  one  argument  any  more  than  food  and  raiment  to 
the  other. 

The  Exodus  may  be  a  failure  and  a  mistake,  but  whether  it  is  or 
not,  it  has  no  connection  with  the  power  of  the  Republican  party,  or 
the  retention  of  political  power  by  the  negro.  Both  may  be  bene- 
fited, and  it  may  fail ;  both  may  be  injured  by  it,  and  it  may  never- 
theless succeed.  This  is  a  specimen  yion-sequitur^  very  familiar  in 
arguments  against  the  present  migration. 

We  are  assured  that  there  will  be  misery  and  want  resulting 
from  this  "  ill-timed "  movement.  Doubtless  there  will  be;  every 
movement  having  in  it  the  elements  of  good,  has  brought  some 
hardship :  — 

*'  Never  moming  wore 
To  evening,  but  some  heart  did  break." 

The  crucial  test,  however,  is  whether  there  will  be  more  misery  and 
want  by  migrating  than  by  remaining ;  we  think  not. 

Another  distinguished  gentleman,  a  financier,  a  banker,  a  politi- 
cal economist,  Ex-Secretary  McCulloch,  in  his  seventh  Harvard 
lecture,  thinks  the  Exodus  unfortunate.     He  also  has  faith  that  all 
will  be  well.     With  a  refinement  of  unconscious  sarcasm,  he  quotes 
Charles  Sumner,  and  says  to  the  negroes,  "  stick,"  "  fight  it  out" 
where  you  are,  "  if  it  takes  not  merely  the  present,  but  many  other 
summers."     But  the  Ex-Secretary,  less  cautious  than  Mr.  Doug- 
lass, says,  if  they  [the  colored  people]  were  forced  to  go,  they 
should  be  returned,  even  with  the  aid  of  the  Government.     Here  is 
much  sympathy  enclosed  in  a  dubious  sentence.     We  do  not  know 
whether  financial  aid,  or  bayonet  aid  is  to  return  these  refugees, 
and  nothing  is  said  of  their  possible  condition  after  they  are  returned. 
With  such  matters  of  detail  the  optimist  and  the  doctrinaire  have 
no  concern.     I  shall  call  on  Henry  Jackson,  to  answer  Mr.  Doug- 
lass and  Mr.  McCulloch :     '*  I  left  the  South  because  I  could  not 
make  a  living.    Year  before  last  I  made  ten  bales  of  cotton,  and 
never  got  a  cent  for  it.     I  sued  for  it  but  could  not  get  anything ; 
they  wanted  -me  to  pawn  my  horse  and  begin  over  again ;  but  I 
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told  them  I  was  going  to  sell  my  horse  to  go  away.  I  would  not 
go  back  to  the  South  again  because  I  could  not  live ;  cannot  live 
there  and  give  $2  for  meal,  and  $30  for  a  barrel  of  pork,  $10  an 
acre  for  land,  $5  for  ginning  cotton,  and  then  being  cheated  out  of 
everything  after  I  made  it.  My  wife  is  along  with  me.  I  reckon 
I  have  money  enough  to  get  to  Kansas." 

BEST  TDCE  TO   EMIORATE. 

The  western  lands  are  waiting  for  settlers,  and  are  being  rapidly 
filled  up  by  Swedes,  Norwegians,  Mennonites,  Icelanders  and  Poles, 
why  should  not  the  negro  participate?  600,000  acres  of  public 
land  have  been  taken  up  since  June  30,  1878 ;  50,000  families 
have  gone  westward  under  the  homestead  law,  exclusive  of  those 
who  have  small  sums  to  invest.  Why  shall  we  debar  the  negro? 
Irish  Catholics  have  raised  a  fund  of  $100,000  to  assist  their  poor 
fi'om  the  large  cities.  The  Hebrews  have  also  an  excellent  associa- 
tion for  the  same  purpose.  These  aid  societies  hold  meetings  and 
solicit  fhnds.  No  one  denounces  them  or  impugns  the  motives  of 
their  advocates.  What  will  benefit  Irish,  Hebrew,  Swede,  and 
Norwegian,  cannot  be  decidedly  injurious  to  the  colored  race  alone. 

HOW  WILL  THET  BE  TREATED   IN  THE   WEST? 

Governor  St.  John,  of  Kansas,  is  authority  on  this  point.  ^'  Up 
to  the  present  writing,  about  3,000  destitute  refbgees  have  arrived, 
the  most  of  whom  have  been  cared  for  by  our  committee.  We 
have  been  very  successful  in  securing  for  them  employment,  and 
thus  placed  them  in  a  position  that  they  soon  became  self-sustain- 
ing, and  no  longer  required  aid.  These  people  seem  to  be  honest, 
and  of  good  habits  ;  are  certainly  industrious  and  anxious  to  work, 
and,  so  far  as  they  have  been  tried,  have  proved  to  be  faithful  and 
excellent  laborers."  Sir  George  Campbell*  says,  "  In  Kansas  City, 
and  still  more  in  the  suburbs  of  Kansas  proper,  the  negroes  are  much 
more  numerous  than  I  have  yet  seen.  On  the  Kansas  side,  they 
form  quite  a  large  proportion  of  the  population.  They  are  certainly 
subject  to  no  indignity  or  ill-usage.  •  ♦  ♦  Here  the  n^roes 
seem  to  have  quite  taken  to  work  at  trades ;  I  saw  them  doing 
building  work,  both  alone  and  assisting  white  men,  and  also  paint- 
ing and  other  tradesmen's  work.     On  the  Kansas  side,  I  found  a 
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negro  blacksmith,  with  an  establishment  of  his  own ;  he  was  an 
old  man  and  very  '  negro.'    He  grumbled  just  like  a  white.     ♦    ♦ 

*  He  came  from  Tennessee,  after  emancipation ;  had  not  been 
back  there,  and  did  not  want  to  go.  *  *  I  also  saw  black  women 
keeping  apple  stalls  and  engaged  in  other  such  occupations.  In 
these  States,  which  I  may  call  intermediate  between  black  and 
white  countries  [States],  the  blacks  evidently  have  no  diflBculty." 

What  is  true  of  Kansas  is  true  of  the  Indian  Territory.  A 
recent  traveller  there,  writes:  "The  cozy  homes  and  promising 
fields  were  the  property  of  f^eedmen ;  every  ploughboy  you  see 
has  been  a  slave.  AU  the  farms  along  our  route  tod^y  belong  to 
freedmen,  to  whom  the  Creeks  accord  every  right  and  privilege 
they  enjoy  themselves,^ — annuity  lands,  offices  and  honors.     ♦     ♦ 

*  Every  home  gives  proof  of  thrift.  New  fences,  addition  to  the 
cabins,  new  barns  and  out-houses,  catch  the  eye  on  every  hand, 
except  the  school-house  and  church  ;  these  appear  to  be  going  to 
decay,  but  it  is  only  in  the  rude  buildings  that  this  is  true.  Both 
church  and  school  are  prosperous." 

At  the  South  the  negro,  under  adverse  conditions,  is  not  a  great 
land  owner,  but  yet  he  is  not  wholly  landless.  In  South  Carolina 
he  owns  20,000  acres ;  in  Georgia  pays  taxes  on  $6,000,000,  mostly 
in  land ;  and  in  Mississippi  and  Louisiana,  it  is  estimated  he  pays 
taxes  on  between  $10,000,000  and  $20,000,000,  the  greater  portion 
in  land. 

Emigration  is  no  new  thing,  beginning  with  Senator  Windom's 
speech.  It  began  in  1840  and  has  kept  up  ever  since.  You  may 
remember  some  of  the  old  pictures  of  the  emigrant  with  bundle 
on  his  shoulder.  He  went  alone  formerly,  and  was  often  taken 
back  at  the  Government's  expense ;  now  he  takes  his  family,  and 
cannot  be  taken  back  against  his  will.  In  Kansas  there  are  now 
five  or  six  colonies,  some  of  them  established  since  1870 ;  Baxter 
Springs,  Nicodemus,  Morton  City  and  Singleton.  The  reports 
llh>m  all  are  favorable.  The  people  are  said  to  be  thrifty,  intelli- 
gent and  willing  to  work.  All  are  paying  for  their  land  by  instal- 
ments, at  prices  from  $1.25  to  $6.00  per  acre.  If,  dissatisfied  with 
Kansas,  they  wish  to  ^^move  on,"  no  one  interferes  with  them. 
Mississippi,  in  spite  of  her  Constitution,  which  says,  ''  No  citizen 
shall  be  prevented  from  emigrating  on  any  pretence  whatever,'' 
attempts  to  keep  them  back  by  libelling  the  steamboats  for  canying 
excessive  numbers.  The  negroes  are  also  detained  by  writs  gotten 
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up  on  BpnriouB  charges.  In  short,  the  Southern  landlord  now 
demands  more  than  the  lord  paramount  in  the  middle  ages ;  the 
tenant  must  be  a  permanent  fixture  to  the  land.  Greoi^ia  and 
South  Carolina  have  already  revived  the  law  of  Edward  VI.  (Act 
I,  c.  3,  1381),  and  sell  idle  vagrants,  or  farm  them  out  to  service 
in  gangs,  as  their  prejudice  dictates. 

THE   POLmCAL   SIDE   OF  THE    EXODUS. 

We  are  told  it  is  a  political  scheme.  To  insure  success  as  a 
political  movement,  60,000  colored  voters  should  be  distributed  in 
certain  States  before  November,  1879,  the  end  of  the  period  allowed 
for  legal  residence.  K  the  Exodus  were  promoted  by  politicians, 
we  should  find  20,000  negroes  going  to  Pennsylvania,  20,000  to 
New  Jersey,  10,000  at  least  to  New  York,  the  same  number  for 
Indiana,  and  a  spare  5,000  for  Connecticut.  This  could  not  be 
done  under  $2,000,000,  even  had  it  begun  six  months  ago.  Thus 
far  at  the  North,  not  $20,000  has  been  raised  to  help  the  refugees, 
notwithstanding  $100,000,000  would  not  be  idly  spent  to  help  the 
negro  and  end  this  vexed  question.  It  is  estimated  that  15,000 
have  gone  West  within  eight  months ;  150  leave  New  Orleans  each 
week.  All  are  not  going  to  Kansas.  Many  are  wisely  pushing 
farther  North.  As  a  class,  they  differ  from  the  West  India  negroes 
after  their  emancipation.  The  Southern  negro  did  not  relapse  into 
barbarism ;  he  manifests  a  disposition  and  an  adaptability  to  work. 
That  he  is  industrious  is  shown  b}'  the  immense  cotton  crop,  just 
reported  as  contributing  to  the  exportable  products  of  the  nation, 
$189,000,000  per  annum. 

No  view  of  the  movement  would  be  complete  which  did  not 
notice  the  relation  of  the  colored  people  of  the  country  to  this  flight 
from  oppression.  The  first  stage  is  passed,  the  appeal  to  white 
philanthropists.  My  notion  is  the  second  is  here,  the  appeal  to 
ourselves.  We  must  organize  societi«s,  contribute  our  dimes,  and 
form  a  network  of  communication  between  the  South  and  every 
principal  point  North  and  West.  We  should  raise  $200,000  to 
form  a  company  ;  we  should  have  a  National  Executive  Committee, 
and  have  agents  to  buy  land,  procure  cheap  transportation,  dis- 
seminate accurate  information,  and  see  to  it  that  they  are  neither 
deluded  nor  defrauded.  Such  an  organization,  working  through  our 
churches  and  benevolent  societies,  would  do  more  to  develop  our 
race  than  aU  the  philanthropic  measures  designed  to  aid  us  since 
the  war. 
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THE   EXODUS   WILL  GO   ON. 

The  little  rill  has  started  on  its  course  toward  the  great  sea  of 
humanity.  It  moves  slowly  on  by  virtue  of  the  eternal  law  of 
gravitation,  which  leads  peoples  and  individuals  toward  peace,  pro- 
tection  and  happiness.  Today  it  is  a  slender  thread  and  makes 
way  with  difficulty  amid  the  rocks  and  tangled  growth  ;  but  it  has 
already  burst  through  serious  impediments,  showing  itself  pos- 
sessed of  a  mighty  current.  It  started  in  Mississippi,  but  it  is  even 
now  being  rapidly  fed  by  other  rills  and  streams  from  the  territory 
through  which  it  flows.  Believing  that  it  comes  from  God,  and 
feeling  convinced  that  it  bears  only  blessings  in  its  course  for  that 
race  so  long  tossed,  so  ill-treated,  so  sadly  misunderstood,  I  greet 
its  tiny  line,  and  almost  see  in  the  near  future  its  magnificent  broad 
bosom,  bearing  proudly  onward,  until  at  last,  like  the  travel- worn 
and  battle-scarred  Greeks  of  old,  there  bursts  upon  its  sight  the 
sea,  the  broad  sea  of  universal  freedom  and  protection. 
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More  tiian  two  bondred  years  ago,  when  Virginia  was  etJIl 
covered  by  the  unbroken  forest,  and  the  Indian  wae  monarch  of 
the  soil,  a  feeble  little  colony  of  EDglishmen  were  struggling  to 
obtain  a  footfaold  in  the  dominions  of  Chief  Powhatan.  Reports 
of  this  settlement  at  Jamestown  had  gone  over  the  civilized  world 
of  that  day,  and  many  thoughts  were  tamed  from  distant  lands  to 
Smith's  colony. 

About  a  dozen  years  or  so  after  the  little  band  of  English  hsd 
made  their  homes  in  the  Indian  country,  the  captain  of  a  ship 
from  Holland  steered  his  vesael  into  the  Virginia  harbor,  and 
invited  the  settlers  to  examine  his  stock,  which,  of  coarse  be 
warranted  fine,  dnrable,  valuable  in  every  respect.  What  did 
Mynheer  have  for  sale?  Men,  perhaps  women  and  children  also, 
nothing  less  than  human  freight  on  that  boat.  After  praising  his 
goods,  and  chadflng  over  the  price,  and  haggling  about  how  much 
tobacco  he  would  take  for  a  man,  and  how  many  Airs  for  a  woman 
and  child,  and  at  last  inducing  the  Virginians  to  buy  about  twenty 
head  of  his  live  stock  he  suled  .off  to  some  other  port  to  dispose  of 
the  rest  of  his  cargo. 

In  that  unenlightened  era  nobody  thongtat  there  was  any  harm 
in  this  transaction.  Many  nations  of  the  world  then  engaged  in 
the  slave  trade,  some  do  now.  It  was  not  very  long  before  this 
tilde  that  the  chivalrous  Charles  the  Fifth  led  an  expedition  into  the 
north  of  Africa,  and  released  by  the  power  of  his  sword  twenty 
thousand  captives,  Christians  from  all  parts  of  Europe,  taken  in 
the  piratical  wars  of  that  cruel  age,  and  sold  into  bondage  by  their 
conquerors.  It  was  many  years  after  the  Dutch  brig  brought  the 
first  slaves  to  Virginia,  that  a  New  England  minister  sent  a  keg  of 
rum  to  Africa,  with  instructions  as  to  what  kind  of  "nigger"  he 
would  take  in  exchange  for  it.  It  was  much  later  than  this  that 
Ai!  Eiii^li-ij  clergyman  invested  his  ftinda  in  a  slaver,  and  got  his 
'•innds,  lis  the  slave  market  went  up  or  down.     The  savage 
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AfHcaDS  have  always  sold  their  prisoners,  perhaps  sometimes  their 
next  of  kin,  to  the  traders  who  came  into  their  country  in  search 
of  slaves  for  the  evil  traffic. 

Many  other  ships  followed  the  Dutchman  into  Virginia  ports, 
bringing  cai^oes  of  slaves,  and  the  trade  was  continued  far  into 
the  present  century.  What  sort  of  people  were  these  Africans  left 
among  the  pioneers  in  the  Virginian  forest,  and  fh>m  time  to  time 
reinforced  by  fresh  instalments  firom  tropical  shores?  They  seem 
generally  to  have  been  of  pretty  much  the  same  description — 
savages  in  their  own  land,  quite  unaccustomed  to  wearing  clothes, 
ignorant  of  aU  but  the  simplest  arts. 

A  lady  now  over  ninety  years  old,  who  lives  near  me,  says  that 
in  her  youth  many  slave  ships  came  to  our  ports,  and  people  firom 
aU  parts  of  the  State  hastened  on  the  arrival  of  a  ship,  to  buy 
slaves ;  for  raw  Africans,  like  raw  sugar  and  raw  cotton,  were 
much  cheaper  in  first  hands  than  the  refined  and  improved  article 
held  by  the  middlemen.  My  old  friend  says  she  observed  that 
there  was  a  great  difference  among  these  Africans.  Some  were 
real  savages,  coarse,  ignorant,  degraded,  almost  brutal  in  their 
habits,  worshipping  idols,  and  only  induced  to  labor  by  positive 
cruelty.  Others  had  apparently  come  from  at  least  semi-civilized 
nations.  These  were  often  people  of  intelligence,  usually  Mahom- 
medans  in  faith,  frequently  possessing  some  knowledge  of  astrology 
and  other  occult  sciences.  My  informant  remarks:  '^ These 
Africans  came  here  savages,  but  the  children  always  showed  a 
great  improvement  on  the  parents ;  they  soon  learned  our  language 
and  customs,  adopted  our  religion,  and  after  a  few  generations  I 
could  see  no  difference,  except  in  color,  between  them  and  other 
people."  In  his  interesting  Memoirs  of  "Old  Churches  and 
Families  of  Virginia,"  Bishop  Meade  tells  much  of  what  he  terms 
"  the  gentlest  race  of  savages  God'  ever  made."  He  records  the 
story  of  a  slave  called  "  African  Belle,"  a  woman  of  unusual  intelli- 
gence and  dignified  appearance,  who  selected  an  amiable  looking 
gentleman  firom  among  the  purchasers  at  the  slave  market,  pros- 
trated herself  at  his  feet,  placed  his  hand  upon  her  head  in  token 
of  submission,  and  in  the  mute  but  expressive  language  of  signs 
implored  him  to  buy  her.  The  planter  purchased  the  willing 
captive,  and  she  became  a  valuable  and  beloved  member  of  his 
famOy,  cherished  to  extreme  old  age  by  the  white  children  she  had 
nursed,  and,  at  last,  dying  happily  in  the  Christian  faith. 
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Traditions  of  these  AfHcan  immigrants  still  linger  among  our 
Southern  negroes,  who  are,  however,  very  sensitive  abont  their 
barbarous  ancestors,  and  extremely  reticent  in  regard  to  talking  to 
white  people  aboat  what  they  call  ^^  outlandish  folks." 

A  very  worthy  and  sensible  old  colored  neighbor  of  mine,  who 
owns  a  snug  little  property,  keeps  a  horse  and  cow,  sends  his 
children  to  school,  and  lives  like  a  Christian,  recently  gave  me, 
with  evident  reluctance,  some  information  about  the  '^  outlandish 
people  "  he  knew  in  his  youth.  He  says, ''  they  were  plentiful  then, 
but  he  believes  they  have  all  died  out  now;  they  had  mighty 
curious  waj's ;  they  was  fond  of  raisin'  big  gourds  an'  puttin'  their 
things  away  in  them ;  they  didn't  talk  like  folks,  but  had  a  kind  of 
whinin'  speech." 

Negroes  were  not  the  only  people  held  to  bondage  in  the  colonial 
days  of  Viiginia.  Not  a  few  convicts  and  paupers  from  Europe 
were  sold  for  a  term  of  years,  to  repay  the  expense  of  their  trans- 
portation, and  occupied  the  same  place  in  the  society  of  the  colony 
as  the  black  servants  of  that  day.  Some  highly  respectable 
families  among  us  could,  if  so  disposed,  trace  their  origin  to  such 
persons  ^^held  to  service"  by  their  more  wealthy  neighbors;  but 
pride  being  a  natural  element  in  humanity,  such  white  families  are 
no  more  prone  to  refer  to  their  servile  progenitors  than  are  our 
modem  AfHcans  disposed  to  recall  their  barbarous  ancestors. 
Fifty  years  after  the  settlement  of  Viiginia  the  number  of  these 
indented  white  servants  was  6,000,  while  that  of  the  n^ro  slaves 
was  but  2,000.  Prof.  Tucker,  Jefferson's  biographer,  remarks: 
*'  ^  In  process  of  time,  slave  labor  was  found  more  profitable  than 
that  of  white  servants,  partly  because  the  negroes  were  more 
cheaply  fed  and  clothed  than  the  white  laborers,  who  were  of  the 
same  race  as  their  masters,  but  chiefly  because  the  negroes  were 
less  able  to  escape  from  bondage,  and  were  more  easily  retaken. 
A  conspiracy  undertaken  by  the  white  servants,  about  1660,  caused 
much  distrust  of  them,  and  the  importation  of  convicts  from  England 
being  thenceforth  forbidden,  this  event  greatly  increased  the  trade 
in  negroes,  so  that  by  the  year  1790  there  were  nearly  300,000 
slaves  in  Virginia." 

At  the  close  of  the  war  of  the  revolution,  the  United  States, 
having  thrown  off  allegiance  to  the  British  king,  adopted  the 
republican  form  of  government.  The  world-renowned  Declaration 
of  Independence  was  framed  by  a  Virginian,  and  the  sentence, 
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**  All  men  were  created  equal,"  entitled  to  "  Life,  Liberty  and  the 
Pursuit  of  Happiness,"  thrilled  the  heart  of  the  young  Republic. 
But  one  class  among  its  inhabitants  had  no  part  nor  lot  in  the 
matter.     To  the  black  man,  who  had  aided  his  white  master  to 
clear  away  the  primeval  forest,  to  till  the  soil,  to  plant  habitations 
in  the  wilderness,  to  build  up  a  mighty  conmionwealth,  these  high- 
sounding  phrases  were  of  no  meaning.     Neither  he  nor  his  children 
were  bom  free ;  the  white  man  forbade  him  to  caU  himself ''  equal " 
to  his  feUowmen.     ''  Life,  Liberty  and  the  Pursuit  of  Happiness," 
were  blessings  only  to  be  enjoyed  by  him  at  the  caprice  of  another. 
Even  our  glorious  Jefferson,  although  not  an  advocate  of  slavery, 
was  inconsistent  on  this  subject,  holding  slaves  himself,  tolerating 
slavery  in  the  professedly  free  government  he  had  helped  to  form, 
and,  in  dying,  giving  human  beings  as  property  to  his  children. 

The  Africans  thus  incorporated  into  our  system,  and  forming  so 
large  an  element  in  our  society,  had  for  the  most  part  come  into  ^ 
oar  country  in  a  savage  condition,  but  were  in  the  stern  school  of 
slavery  fast  becoming  civilized.  The  negroes  are  an  eminently 
amiable  and  imitative  race,  and  very  readily  assimilated  with  the 
inhabitants  of  the  land  to  which  they  had  been  transplanted.  In 
favorable  circumstances  they  rapidly  developed  character  and 
intellect,  and  many  noble  specimens  of  humanity  were  to  be  found 
among  our  Virginia  slaves.  It  was  a  favorite  argument  with  far- 
seeing  people,  who  anticipated  the  emancipation  of  the  race  by 
some  means,  and  dreaded  insurrection,  that  the  negroes  were  fast 
becoming  too  highly  civilized  by  their  intimate  association  with  an 
enlightened  people  to  be  held  long  in  subjection. 

An  Englishman,  who  had  lived  many  years  in  Africa  before 
coming  to  the  United  States,  tells  me,  after  long  observation  in 
Virginia  and  Carolina,  that  it  is  very  interesting  to  him  to  notice 
the  great  improvement  of  the  Negro- American  as  compared  with 
the  native  Africans.  While  he  had  seen  many  fine  looking  savages 
of  strong,  athletic  form,  there  was  seldom  an  intelligent  expression 
of  countenance  among  them,  the  features  usually  telling  of  brutality 
and  cunning,  in  marked  contrast  to  the  amiable  and  sensible  faces 
of  their  cultivated  relations  in  America. 

The  attachment  existing  between  slaves  and  their  owners  was 
often  very  great,  and  numberless  instances  might  be  recounted  of 
the  affection  existing  in  families,  whose  fates  had  been  united  for 
generations.     Time  would  fail  me  to  relate  the  incidents  which 
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crowd  my  memory  of  the  confidence  reposed  by  slaveholders  in 
their  servants,  and  the  faithfhlness  with  which  such  trusts  were 
kept.  The  wife  of  a  slaveholder  entrusted  her  children  from  their 
birth  to  the  arms  «of  the  faithful  nurse,  who  was  often  the  loving 
guardian  of  two  generations  of  babies.  The  master  of  a  large  estate 
often  selected  for  his  manager  some  well-trained  and  sensible  slave, 
and  placed  in  his  charge  all  that  he  possessed.  My  husband's 
father,  whilst  carrying  on  a  large  milling  business,  frequently  sent 
his  negro  cooper,  a  man  of  fine  character  and  great  skill  at  his 
trade,  through  several  counties  in  search  of  timber  suited  to  his 
business.  Mounted  upon  a  blooded  horse,  and  carr\ing  several 
hundred  dollars  in  his  pocket,  the  trusty  servant  never  failed  to 
make  satisfactory  reports,  and  restore  in  good  order  the  property 
he  would  have  defended  with  his  life.  All  the  world  has  heard  of 
the  faithful  negro  who,  when  ordered  by  John  Brown  at  Harper's 
Ferry  to  unlock  the  doors  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  depot,  refused 
to  disobey  the  positive  orders  of  his  emplo^^er,  and  was  shot  down 
by  the  men  who  came  to  Virginia  to  free  the  slaves,  preferring  to 
die  rather  than  betray  his  trust. 

Now  that  slavery  with  its  sorrows  and  trials  is  a  thing  of  the 
past,  whilst  we  may  see  that  to  the  Africans  it  has  been  a  school  of 
training,  — just  as  centuries  of  bondage  transformed  the  nomad 
Jews  into  a  manufacturing  people,  skilled  in  all  the  knowledge  of 
their  oppressors,  —  it  is  melancholy  to  note  the  effects  of  a  system, 
long  since  condemned  by  enlightened  nations  as  unworthy  of  a 
progressive  people,  upon  the  slave  owners  and  the  country  they 
occupied. 

While  we  arrogated  to  ourselves  the  right  to  enslave  a  barbarous 
race,  for  the  nominal  purpose  of  its  civilization,  the  admixture  of 
such  an  element  in  our  societj',  and  the  effort  to  preserve  feudal 
customs  among  us,  have  left  us  generations  behind  our  sister  States, 
and  the  age  in  which  we  live. 

There  was  a  day,  early  in  our  history,  when  Virginia  had  a 
greater  population  than  New  York,  when  Richmond  was  a  more 
flourishing  city  than  New  Amsterdam ;  but  in  an  evil  hour  our  law- 
givers elected  to  perpetuate  slavery  within  our  borders,  disregard- 
ing the  voice  of  nature,  the  example  of  other  commonwealths,  the 
teachings  of  Christianity !  All  menial  employments  being  left  to 
the  negroes,  a  contempt  for  manual  labor  soon  marked  the  white 
Virginian.    The  slaves  were  fast  acquiring  skill  in  agricultural. 
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mechanical  and  household  arts,  while  the  whites  for  the  most  part 
neglected  such  useflil  knowledge.  With  singular  infatuation  all 
legislation  turned  upon  slavery,  and  southern  politicians  knew  noth- 
ing but  a  perverted  idea  of  State  Rights,  a  doctrine  in  this  section 
always  synonymous  with  the  wrongs  of  the  negro.  All  progress 
was  retarded,  free  discussion  restricted,  and  anything  tending  to 
promote  immigration  regarded  with  suspicion.  The  religious 
sentiment  of  the  land  was  distorted  to  suit  the  ^lave  code,  and  min- 
isters of  Christ  strove  to  teach  the  Oriental  customs  of  ages  gone 
in  the  New  World  and  the  nineteenth  century.  While  the  rest  of 
the  world  was  rushing  on  with  great  strides  to  carry  knowledge  to 
the  dark  places  of  earth,  we  were  passing  laws  forbidding  ourselves 
to  learn  the  alphabet !  While  the  philanthropists  of  other  lands 
were  striving  to  lighten  the  burthens  of  the  laboring  men,  and 
elevate  the  masses  of  the  people,  we  were  tr}ing  to  enforce  the 
curfew  regulations  of  the  conquering  Normans  over  the  subject 
Saxons ! 

But  whilst  a  people  blinded  as  the  Egyptians  of  old,  struggled 
against  the  inevitable,  a  thousand  causes  were  at  work  to  destroy 
an  accursed  system,  and  bring  liberty  to  the  patient,  faithfhl  negro. 

What  blood  and  treasure  were  lavished  on  the  Civil  War,  caused 
by  slavery,  can  be  but  faintly  estimated ;  its  wounds  will  be  unhealed 
in  our  generation,  but  out  of  its  groans  and  tears  have  come  the 
freedom  of  the  slave,  and  at  length  the  American  people,  cherishing 
no  longer  a  sj^stem  of  servitude,  wholly  incompatible  with  their 
institutions,  have  truly  a  Republican  Government  with  all  its  citizens 
freemen. 

The  black  man  went  out  from  his  master  with  but  a  staff  in  his 
hand,  and  the  God  who  had  freed  him,  for  his  guide.  In  several 
of  the  Southern  States  the  property  of  our  ex-slaves  is  counted  by 
millions,  and  where  they  have  had  good  opportunities  their  progress 
in  education  has  been  remarkable.  The  Virginia  Educational  and 
Historical  Association,  which  met  lately  in  this  city,  presents  a 
body  of  colored  teachers,  ministers,  editors  and  lawyers,  who  give  a 
most  gratifying  assurance  of  the  capabilities  of  the  Negro- Ameri- 
cans and  of  their  surprising  advancement  in  spite  of  many  obstacles. 

The  African  in  America  as  savage,  slave  and  citizen  has  had  a 
wonderftil  career,  often  pathetic,  always  interesting,  and  but  little 
more  remains  to  be  done  for  his  welfare,  before  he  must  be  left  to 
work  out  his  destiny  among  his  brethren.  What  is  that  little? 
First  the  repeal  of  all  laws  makmg  distinctions  against  the  negro. 
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We  welcome  to  onr  shores  the  surplus,  often  the  outcast  popula- 
tion, of  all  other  lands,  and  bestow  upon  them  all  the  privileges 
which  are  the  glorious  heritage  of  the  American  citizen,  yet  our 
laws,  founded  upon  prejudice,  often  discriminate  cruelly  against  the 
Negro-American,  whose  race  has  existed  for  two  hundred  years 
upon  our  soil. 

Mr.  Garfield  tells  us,  ''  Until  there  is  one  acknowledged  law  of 
liberty  for  white  and  black  men  alike,  it  is  idle  to  claim  that  the 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  are  obeyed  either  in  spirit  or  in 
letter." 

Professor  Hart,  in  an  admirable  treatise  on  the  English  language, 
tells  us,  "  The  laws  of  nature  are  stronger  than  the  laws  of  man. 
It  is  impossible  for  two  races  speaking  the  same  language,  possess- 
ing the  same  religion,  to  maintain  permanently  a  separate  existence, 
when  kept  in  constant  contact  and  juxtaposition." 

In  Professor  Wayland's  lovely  work  on  Moral  Science,  I  find  the 
following  sentence:  *•*•!£  society  be,  as  we  claim,  an  ordinance  of 
God,  it  foUows  that  every  man  who  conforms  to  the  social  laws  of 
God  has  a  right  to  it.  No  man  can  then  be  justly  excluded  fh>m  it, 
unless  he  have  conmiitted  some  overt  act,  by  which  he  has  forfeited 
this  right." 

The  next  great  want  of  the  negroes  of  Vir^nia  —  of  the  South  — 
is  a  system  of  education  that  shall  include  the  mixed  schools,  — 
which  are  needed  not  only  for  their  sakes  but  for  that  of  the 
country. 

First  for  their  sakes.  The  experiment  of  separate  schools,  tried 
in  many  States  daring  the  past  century,  and  in  Virginia  in  the  last 
nine  years,  proves  conclusively  that  schools  for  the  two  races 
cannot  be  maintained  with  justice  and  efilciency.  In  the  public 
schools  of  Virginia  the  colored  children  do  not  receive  a  fair  pro- 
portion of  the  school  funds  ;  inferior  accommodations  are  made  for 
colored  schools ;  those  pupils  who  wish  to  become  teachers  are 
often  excluded  from  positions  they  might  worthily  fill,  whilst  those 
wishing  to  procure  a  higher  education  must  go  beyond  the  borders 
of  the  State  to  secure  it ;  for  Virginia,  possessing  in  proportion  to 
her  people  more  classical  institutions  than  any  other  State,  sternly 
bars  college  doors  against  half  her  population.  The  tendency  of 
educational  institutions  all  over  our  land  is  evidently  to  have  the 
door  of  the  school-room  open  to  all  who  wish  to  enter ;  and  this  is 
the  only  school-house  fit  for  the  youth  of  a  Republic. 
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I  do  not  know  that  I  can  do  better  for  this  part  of  my  subject 
than  to  quote  extracts  from  two  letters,  written  in  answer  to  my 
request  for  their  opinions  on  the  public  schools  of  the  State,  by 
Mr.  J.  W.  Cromwell,  editor  of  the  Washington  Star,  and  Prof.  J. 
£.  Jones,  of  Richmond  Institute,  both  colored,  and  the  latter  once 
a  slave  in  my  husband's  family,  now  a  teacher  and  lecturer  of 
reputation. 

Prof.  Jones  writes :  "  I  feel  intensely  upon  the  subject  of  mixed 
schools,  and  give  you  my  reasons  for  thinking  we  should  not  have 
separate  schools  in  this  country.  Universal  education  has  become 
a  necessity  in  the  United  States,  hence  the  simple  aim  of  the 
various  States  should  be  to  educate  all  their  citizens,  and  to  educate 
them  well,  for  the  purpose  of  humanizing  the  vast  accumulation  of 
mi^uided  force,  which  cannot  be  controlled  while  in  an  ignorant 
state.  This  brings  us  to  the  conclusion  that  since  general  educa- 
tion should  be  and  is  provided  by  the  State,  not  only  for  the  people 
but  by  and  through  the  people,  that  the  whole  people  should  enjoy 
its  privileges  alike,  and  indiscriminately.  This  cannot  be  done 
under  the  present  system  of  separate  schools.  The  cause  of  this 
is,  all  the  school  functionaries  are  white,  hence  they  will  not  make 
the  same  provision  for  colored  children  that  they  do  for  white. 
Instances  confirmatory  of  the  above  conclusion  can  be  found  all 
over  the  South.  Further,  the  separate  school  system  tends,  in 
many  respects  to  thwart  the  very  object  for  which  public  schools 
were  inaugurated,  viz.,  general  education.  Th^re  are  certain 
localities  in  which  a  sufScient  number  of  children,  that  is,  of  either 
race,  of  school  age  cannot  be  found  (in  Virginia  the  required 
number  is  fifteen),  hence  the  school  authorities,  under  existing 
laws,  cannot  establish  a  school.  The  law  of  the  Southern  States 
says  that  these  people  shall  not  have  a  school,  notwithstanding 
they  can  get  a  sufficient  number  of  children  by  combining  the 
children  of  the  two  races  in  such  localities ;  in  other  words,  they 
shall  not  mix,  and  thus  reap  the  benefit  of  the  taxes  which  they  are 
both  paying  into  the  school  fund.  This  we  hold  to  be  outright  and 
downright  robbery.  Again,  so  long  as  the  children  of  the  two 
races  are  trained  in  separate  schools,  the  spirit  of  superiority  in  the 
whites  and  of  subordination  in  the  blacks,  which  was  the  immediate 
outcome  of  the  institution  of  slavery,  will  continue  to  exist.  This, 
in  its  immediate  and  ultimate  results,  vnll  tend  to  hold  the  races  in 
the  same  civil  and  political  relations  in  which  we  find  them  now ; 
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and  this  is  wrong,  because  opposed  to  the  genios  of  oar  Consdta- 
tion  and  Grovemment,  which  aims  to  bring  about  a  spirit  of  amitj 
instead  of  alienation/' 

Mr.  Cromwell  writes,  ^'  It  is  impossible,  in  sparsely  settled  com- 
munities, like  the  rural  districts  of  Virginia,  to  have  two  systems  of 
equal  dignity  for  the  races,  and  where  the  races  are  nearly  equal,  as 
in  Richmond,  Petersburg,  Lynchburg,  and  other  points  South ;  to 
attempt  to  make  the  two  systems  equal,  with  the  meagre  amounts 
received  from  State  and  local  taxation,  would  be  to  have  neither 
system  worthy  the  pride  and  admiration  of  the  commonwealth. 
*  *  *  Mixed  schools  already  exist  in  all  New  England;  in 
Albany,  New  York ;  in  Western  New  York ;  Northern  Ohio ;  Michi- 
gan ;  Northern  Illinois,  including  Chicago ;  Colorado,  and  portions 
of  California ;  in  Newark,  New  Jersey,  and  Rttsburg,  Pennsylvania. 
In  the  cities  of  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  Terre  Haute,  Indiana, 
colored  pupils  are  admitted  to  the  High  schools,  but  excluded  from 
those  of  lower  grade.''  The  mixed  schools  are  needed  among  us, 
not  only  to  render  our  public  schools  efficient,  and  to  harmonize  the 
two  races  on  our  soil  in  their  changed  relations,  but  also  for  another 
reason.  Such  is  the  strength  of  the  American  malady  known  as 
color  prejudice,  now  in  the  Old  Dominion,  that  unless  new  comers 
among  us  accept  our  prejudices  and  treat  the  black  man  as  we  treat 
him,  they  are  rendered  uncomfortable,  and  sometimes  forced  to  flee 
our  borders.  Consequently,  immigration  shuns  our  shores,  and 
Virginia,  presenting  as  great  and  varied  attractions  as  any  State  of 
the  Union,  finds  vast  portions  of  her  fair  domain  in  the  market  with 
no  buyers,  and  in  many  portions  of  the  State,  property  yearly 
declining  in  value.  In  one  of  our  rural  districts  not  long  since,  a 
large  tract  of  land  finely  adapted  to  fruit,  grain  and  tobacco,  well 
watered,  accessible  by  railroads,  and  possessing  a  mild  and  agree- 
able climate,  was  sold  at  twenty-six  cents  per  acre.  Such  is  the 
result  of  our  slave  system,  with  its  bitter  legacies  of  pride,  preju- 
dice and  oppression,  still  bearing  their  evil  fruit  among  us,  blight- 
ing our  land  and  making  us  a  by-word  for  the  nations,  who,  as  they 
pass  us  by,  write  "  Poor,  proud  and  decaying,"  upon  the  threshold 
of  what  should  be  a  great  and  prosperous  commonwealth. 

The  negro  has  been  our  faithful  servant  for  more  than  two 
hundred  years;  our  dependence  in  peace,  the  protector  of  our 
families  in  time  of  war.  Our  tutelage  as  his  owner  is  ended ;  by 
the  will  of  God  he  is  become  our  feUow-citizen.     Let  us  truly 
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accord  him  ''  equal  rights,"  and  by  ^'social  toleration  and  social 
sympathy,"  render  him  worthy  the  high  privileges  emancipation  has 
bestowed  npon  him,  with  no  excuse  for  his  delinquencies  in  the 
proscription  of  his  countrymen. 


RECENT  CHANGES  IN  THE  WEST. 

BT  ROBERT  P.   PORTER,    OF  CHICAGO,   ILL. 
(Read  Friday,  September  12, 1879.) 

The  changes  actually  taking  place  in  the  West  cannot  but 
deserve  the  attention  of  this  Association.  The  present  emigration, 
especially  to  Kansas  and  Minnesota,  is  unparalleled  in  the  history 
of  any  of  these  States,  and  it  is  accompanied  by  an  unprecedented 
rush  for  railroad  and  public  lands.  Along  with  the  reports  of  the 
extraordinary  increase  in  emigration  come  accounts  of  an  unex- 
pected industrial  development  going  on  in  some  of  the  older 
Western  States,  which  is  gradually  moving  the  centres  of  our 
great  industries  in  a  westerly  direction,  and  is  slowly  cutting  off 
the  vast  area  of  the  newly  settled  country  from  the  industrial 
markets  of  the  East.  How  far  these  statements  are  true,  I  shall 
endeavor  to  show  by  such  figures  as  I  have  been  able  to  obtain ; 
and  when  the  facts  are  fairly  stated  the  East  can  best  decide 
whether  or  not  there  is  any  cause  for  alarm,  and  the  West  whether  or 
not  there  is  cause  for  much  rejoicing.  Take  a  map  of  North  America 
and  suppose  for  a  moment  that  we  are  actually  looking  upon  the 
seas  and  lakes,  mountains  and  rivers,  figured  on  its  surface.  Let 
us  first,  in  our  imagination,  look  at  the  crowded  manufacturing 
cities  of  New  England  and  New  York,  and  then,  glancing  west- 
ward, try  to  discern  through  the  cloud  of  smoke  that  rolls  up  from 
a  hundred  blackened  vallej^s,  the  dusky  crowd  of  iron  and  coal 
workers  in  Pennsylvania,  and  thence  on  to  the  more  varied  indus- 
tries and  less  thickly  populated  regions  of  the  West.  It  has  been 
truly  observed  that  it  is  only  by  this  close  observation  of  the 
entire  field  before  us  that  we  can  realize  something  of  the  distribu- 
tion of  man,  and  even  attain  to  some  apprehension  of  the  set  of 
the  tides  of  humanity  reserved  for  the  future.  On  the  map  before 
us  suppose  we  draw  an  imaginary  line  beginning  at  Steuben  county, 
Ind.,  and  running  south  along  the  eastern  boundary  of  that  State 
to  the  Ohio  River ;  thence  along  the  bank  of  the  Ohio  to  Cairo, 
down  the  Mississippi  to  the  most  southern  point  of  Missouri ;  then 
west  along  the  southern  boundaries  of  Missouri  and   Kansas; 
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thence  north  to  the  northwestern  extremity  of  Nebraska,  east  to 
Sioox  City,    north  to  the  British  Possessions,  crossing  the  Red 
River,  and  following  the  boundary  line  along  the  shores  of  the 
great  lakes  of  Detroit,  and  thence  along  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie, 
until  it  reaches  a  point  where  a  straight  western  coarse  would 
bring  it  to  the  place  of  beginning.     If  such  a  line  were  drawn  it 
would  inclose  the  States  of  Michigan,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin, 
Minnesota,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  which,  for  the 
present  purpose,  will  be  regarded  as  the  West.     Could  our  eyes 
kindle  into  life  the  struggling  multitudes  scattered  over  the  region 
represented  on  the  map,  it  might  give  us  some  conception  of  the 
country  we  propose  to  discuss.     Were  it  possible  thus  to  view  this 
territory  at  one  glance,  what  boundless  riches  would  be  revealed ! 
The  dark  green  strip  of  land  beginning  with  our  eastern  boundary 
line  in  Indiana,  sweeping  with  a  widening  course  across  niinois,  Iowa 
and  Missouri,  far  into  the  State  of  Kansas,  is  the  great  com  belt 
of  North  America,  which,  with  the  smaller  com  areas  of  Michigan, 
Wisconsin,  Minnesota  and  Nebraska,  produced  in  1877,  $225,128,- 
500  worth  of  com.     A  second  glance  would  reveal  the  more  evenly 
distributed  fields  of  ripening  wheat,  valued  in  1877  at  $208,992,854. 
Browsing  silentl}'  in  the  vast  expanse  of  green  meadow  land  we 
should    see  millions  of  cattle,  the  productive  value  of  which  is 
annually  worth  $125,000,000.     Busy  with  reaper  and  mower  in  the 
rich  grain  fields  are  2,000,000  human  beings,  gathering  the  precious 
products  of  the  generous  soil,  not  only  for  the  use  of  those  within 
the  line,  but  for  the  maikets  of  the  world  outside.     Situated  here 
and  there  over  the  wide  expanse  of  prairie  might  be  discerned  large 
industrial  centres,  black  with  smoke  and  resonant  with  the  clang  of 
hammers  from  a  hundred  thousand  manufactories,  and  the  mur- 
murs of  innumerable  wheels.     The  natural  treasures  of  the  r^ion 
are  laid  at  the  doors  of  these  great  workshops.     The  iron  districts 
of  Missouri  lay  bare  mountains  of  iron  ore ;  Illinois,  with  one- 
seventh  of  all  the  known  coal  on  the  continent,   is  ready  with 
motive  power ;    and  from   Wisconsin  and  Michigan,    comes  an 
almost  exhaustless  sapply  of  timber.     But  for  all  this,  the  com- 
munity is  an  agricultural  one.     The  greater  portion  of  the  popula- 
tion is  annuallj"  accumulating  wealth  by  improving  their  farms, 
raising  stock  and  building  houses  and  bams.     Year  by  year  these 
farms  are  increasing  in  number,  and  settlers  are  spreading  further 
West.     A  recent  report  issued  by  the  General  Land  Office,  shows 
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that  from  1870  to  the  close  of  1878,  no  less  than  260,665  entries 
have  been  made  under  the  homestead  and  timber-culture  acts.    It 
is  fair  to  presume  an  addition  of  five  persons  to  the  locality  of 
each  of  these  homesteads.    Thus,  with  260,665  entries  we  have  an 
addition  to  the  population  of  the  new  States  of  1,303*325.     This 
movement  of  non-producers  from  the  Eastern  States  and   from 
foreign  countries  —  a  movement  now  fully  revived — to  the  new 
States,  is  an  essential  element  in  the  restoration  of  prosperity  to 
the  country.     During  the  month  of  August,  12,135  immigrants  were 
landed  at  Castle  Garden,  making  the  arrivals  for  the  year,  76,809, 
which  gives  the  remarkable  increase  of  22,654  over  the  arrivals 
last  year.    The  increase  this  year  comes  mostly  from  Scotland, 
Ireland,  Norway  and  Sweden.    The  other  European  countries  have 
only  furnished  about  the  same  number  of  inunigrants  as  during  the 
past  few  years.    The  greater  portion  of  the  new  arrivals  come  with 
minds  made  up  as  to  where  they  will  settle,  and  proceed  at  once  to 
their  destination,  which,  in  most  cases,  is  the  West.     It  is  difficult 
to  obtain  statistics  showing  what  becomes  of  these  emigrants. 
Though  I  have  written  to  the  Governors  of  the  nine  States  above 
mentioned,  the  State  of  Wisconsin  alone  flimishes  the  information 
in  the  shape  of  a  statement  showing  the  number  of  emigrants  that 
went  through  the  city  of  Milwaukee  and  settled  in  Wisconsin,  from 
April  6  to  September  1,  1879.    Below  is  the  table : 

Germaiui 1,569 

Swedes 74 

Norwegians 669 

Danes 238 

Irish 64 

Poles 90 

French      16 

Italians  and  Fins 19 

Swiss 27 

Hollanders 66 

English 41 

Scotch      2 

Bohemians 120 

Total 2,964 

These  figures  show  that  during  the  past  few  years,  hundreds  of 
thousands  have  foand  homes,  permanent  labor,  and  sure  sub- 
sistence on  these  Western  lands.  There,  too,  they  have  found  a 
degree  of  independence  which  few  can  find  in  Europe,  where  all 
paths  are  overcrowded. 
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THE^  INDUSTRIES    OF  THE  WEST. 

But  it  is  not  only  the  agricultural  districts  of  the  West  that 
extend  a  welcome  to  the  emigrant,  but  the  thousands  of  thriving 
manufacturing  centres  that  are  following  close  behind  the  pioneer, 
and  which  have,  within  a  comparatively  short  period,  converted 
parts  of  the  vast  prairie  land  of  Illinois,  Indiana,  Michigan  and 
Missouri  into  veritable  workshops,  where  are  made  every  conceiv- 
able farming  implement,  and  all  kinds  of  manufactured  goods  that 
the  growing  interior  of  our  countiy  demands.  Take  Chicago  for 
a  centre  and  draw  a  circle  with  a  radius  of  200  miles,  and  we 
should  inclose  a  region  that  annually  makes  more  agricultural 
implements  than  any  other  section  of  the  United  States.  The 
increased  percentage  of  the  town  population  to  the  rural  population 
18  not,  in  my  belief,  due  so  much  to  the  overcrowding  of  our  cities 
as  to  the  springing  up  of  manufacturing  centres  in  the  West. 
The  following  figures  show  the  population  living  in  cities  and  towns, 
and  in  the  country,  with  the  proportion  of  each  class  to  the  total 
population : 


CiTXBi  jjn>  Towns. 


1850 3,131,676 

1860 6,081,086 

1870 7,841,950 


23.6 
28.0 
84.0 


RUBiX. 


10,208,727 
13,287,002 
15,215,023 


S 
I? 


76.6 
72.0 
66.0 


No  doubt  the  census  of  1880  will  show  a  still  larger  proportion. 
In  1850,  less  than  one-quarter  of  the  population  of  the  United 
States  lived  in  cities ;  now  cities  and  towns  contain  upward  of  one- 
third.  The  change  may  be  almost  entirely  accounted  for  by  the 
change  in  the  industrial  condition  of  the  West. 


PRICE   OF   LABOR   IN   THE   WEST. 

The  manufacturing  States  of  the  West  are  (if  the  figures  of  the 
Bureau  of  Statistics  are  worthy  of  credence)  better  places  for  the 
mechanic  than  the  Eastern  States.  I  have  compiled  from  Mr. 
Young's  work  on  *'  Labor  in  America  and  Europe  "  (for  the  year 
1874)  the  following  tabulated  statement,  showing  the  average 
annual  and  weekly  earnings,  and  the  annual  expenditures  of  the 
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families  of  working  men  in  the  Eastern,  Middle,  Sonthem  and 
Western  States,  respectively : 

XA8TBBM   STATES. 

Total  arerage  yearly  expenditares $670  22 

Total  arerage  weekly  earnings 15  14 

Total  arerage  yearly  earnings 787  28 

MIDDUB  STATES. 

Total  average  yearly  ezpenditares .  $786  52 

Total  average  weekly  earnings •      18  95 

Total  average  yearly  earnings 985  40 

SOUTHEBir   STATES. 

Total  average  yearly  ezpenditares $818  07 

Total  average  weekly  earnings 16  09 

Total  average  yearly  earnings 836  76 

WESTEEM    STATES. 

Total  average  yearly  ezpenditares $714  75 

Total  average  weekly  earnings 18  19 

Total  average  yearly  earnings 945  88 

While  I  do  not  claim  that  these  figures  are  as  reliable  as  those 
I  shall  call  attention  to  farther  along,  from  the  reports  of  the 
Labor  Bureau  of  Massachusetts,  I  do  think  it  fair  to  presume  that, 
comparatively  speaking,  they  may  be  regarded  as  correct.  From 
them  we  learn  that  the  average  yearly  earnings  of  workmen  was 
highest  in  the  Middle  States,  $985.40 ;  but  the  cost  of  living  was 
$786.52,  making  the  annual  saving  $198.88.  The  Western  States 
come  next:  average  yearly  earnings,  $945.88,  and  average 
ezx>enses,  $714.75 ;  annual  savings,  $231.13.  In  the  Eastern 
States  the  amount  of  average  annual  earnings  was  $787.28; 
annual  expenses,  $670.22;  saving,  $117.06;  in  the  Southern 
States  the  annual  savings  were  only  $18.69.    Here  we  have  it: 

Western  States $231  13 

Middle  States 198  88 

Eastern  States 117  06 

Southern  States 18  69 

These  figures  naturally  suggest  the  inquiry :  Is  the  West  as 
promising  a  land  to  the  manufacturer  as  I  have  already  shown  it 
is  to  the  agriculturist?  Will  it  attract  both  industries?  This 
question  has  been  answered  in  a  general  way,  by  Mr.  Leonard 
Courtney,  in  a  recent  lecture.  He  believes  that  the  law  of  distri- 
bution of  labor  depends  upon  the  relative  and  not  upon  the 
absolute  superiority  of  certain  districts  as  settlements  for  labor. 
Thus,  if  a  country  were  discovered  where  the  agriculturist  could 
work  at  double  the  advantage  he  had  in  his  own  country,  while  a 
manufacturer  could  only  increase  his  productive  energy  there  fifty 
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per  cent.,  the  free  course  of  industry  would  deliver  the  country 
over  to  agriculture,  and  would  leave  manufactures  to  their  former 
seats.  This  was  the  movement  at  first  in  regard  to  the  settlement 
of  the  nine  States  under  consideration,  and  is  now  in  the  newer 
States,  where  the  superiority  of  agricultural  industry  is  main- 
tained. Not  so  in  Illinois,  Indiana,  Missouri  and  Michigan, 
where  manufacturing  can  be  carried  on  cheaper,  and  labor  paid 
better,  in  proportion  to  the  cost  of  living,  than  in  the  Middle  and 
Eastern  States.  Lots  are  cheap  in  Western  towns,  and  the  care- 
ful, industrious  mechanic  soon  has  a  home  of  his  own,  and  he 
becomes  identified  with  the  city  in  which  he  lives. 

The  pressure  of  bard  times  was  not  felt  to  any  great  extent 
among  those  employed  in  the  manufacturing  establishments  of 
such  places  as  Springfield  (111.),  Rockford,  Peoria,  Moline,  Rock 
Ltland,  Racine,  Evansville,  Richmond,  South  Bend,  Dubuque, 
Davenport,  Grand  Rapids,  Detroit,  Jefferson,  St.  Joseph,  and  a 
hundred  other  such  cities  in  the  West,  all  of  which  are  manu- 
facturing machinery,  farming  implements,  iron,  steel,  cotton, 
tacks,  nails,  etc.  Now  that  business  is  showing  signs  of  revival, 
these  towns  are  the  first  to  begin  work  again.  Each  factory  has 
started  up  with  the  same  gang  of  men.  These  men,  as  I  have 
shown,  own  their  house  and  a  good-sized  garden  beside,  and 
during  the  dull  times  they  have  been  working  half  time.  A  promi- 
nent Rockford  (111.)  manufacturer  said  to  me  the  other  day :  ^^  Our 
firm  have  aimed  to  keep  the  hands  partly  employed  through  these 
hard  times,  and  now  we  have  started  up  in  full  blast  again.  I 
find  hardly  a  new  face  in  the  shop.  We  have  tided  the  men  over 
because  they  have  become  part  and  parcel  of  the  city  of  Rockford. 
They  have  met  us  half  way  in  everything,  and  now  we  propose  to 
stand  by  tbem.  In  the  darkest  hour  for  Western  manufacturers 
we  never  bad  any  fear  about  our  men."  As  a  result  of  this  policy, 
the  smoldering  communist  fire  of  Chicago,  which  needed  but  a 
breeze  from  the  outside  towns  to  fan  it  into  a  destructive  blaze, 
has  been  kept  down  until  it  has  almost  given  its  last  fiicker.  In 
fact,  not  an  outside  manufacturing  city  in  the  State  sent  a 
socialist  to  the  State  Legislature,  and  not  a  communist  measure 
could  secure  so  much  as  a  vote  from  a  member  of  one  of  those 
thriving  little  manufacturing  towns,  where  strikes  and  lockouts, 
and  laborer  and  capitalist  warfare  are  unknown.  The  result  is, 
the  industries  of  the  West,  takeu  as  a  whole,  are  in  a  more 
healthy  condition  just  now  than  ever  before. 
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THE  WEST  AND   THE   HtON  TRADE. 

The  West  is  growing  more  important  every  year  in  mannfact- 
uring ;  and  in  industries  where  recent  and  reliable  data  can  be 
obtained,  the  strides  made  within  the  past  few  years  are  sarpris- 
ing,  and  worthy  of  the  most  carefal  consideration  of  political 
economists.  In  1878,  the  State  of  Illinois  made  as  many  iron 
rails  as  the  whole  United  States  did  in  any  one  year  prior  to  1860. 
The  four  States  of  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Indiana  and  Kansas  pro- 
duced last  year,  266,783  tons  of  rails,  upward  of  thirty  per  cent, 
of  all  the  rails  produced  in  1878  in  the  United  States.  Illinois 
and  Indiana  alone  produced  half  a  million  tons  of  cut  nails,  over 
one-ninth  of  the  total  production  of  the  country.  The  spring  of 
the  present  year  witnessed  the  starting  of  new  nail  manufactories 
at  Omaha,  Nebraska,  and  at  Centralia,  III.  The  total  production 
of  rolled  iron  of  all  kinds  in  the  United  States  for  1878,  was 
1,555,576  tons ;  of  this,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin, 
Missouri  and  Kansas  produced  232,553,  or  about  one-seventh. 
The  ore  in  the  iroii  regions  of  Michigan  and  Missouri  is  very  ricb« 
and  free  from  injurious  ingredients,  and  is  capable  of  being  see- 
cessfuUy  employed  for  the  manufacture  of  all  varieties  of  iron  and 
steel.  Professor  Newberry,  one  of  the  best  authorities  on  the 
subject,  has  observed  that  in  these  two  iron  districts  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi  have  a  supply  of  remarkably 
rich  and  pure  ores,  which  is  not  likely  to  be  exhausted  for  some 
hundreds  of  years,  and  which,  from  the  small  amount  of  phos- 
phorus which  they  contain,  will  be  the  chief  dependence  of  the 
American  people  for  the  manufacture  of  steel.  To  Chicago  and 
Milwaukee  and  other  points  on  the  shores  of  the  great  lakes,  the 
ore  of  the  Lake  Superior  iron  regions  is  floated  cheaply,  and  is 
manufactured  where  disembarked,  or  is  distributed  through  the 
interior  of  Illinois  and  neighboring  States,  to  be  brought  in  still 
closer  proximity  to  the  coal.  Already,  as  will  be  presently  shown, 
an  immense  iron  rail  industry,  second  only  to  Pennsylvania,  has 
grown  up,  based  on  the  relations  which  have  been  briefly  indicated 
between  the  ore  and  coal.  The  increase  of  population  on  the 
shores  of  these  lakes  within  the  past  quarter  century,  is  without 
parallel  in  history,  and  twenty-five  years  more  will  witness  a  still 
greater  growth.  The  demand  for  iron  will  be  greater  than  ever 
before,  and  will  be  met  by  the  Western  instead  of  the  Eastern 
markets.    -This  demand,   according  to  Professor  Newberry,  most 
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be  fbmished   firom  three  points  or  lines  of  manafacture :  First, 
near  the  mines,  where  a  limited  quantity  of  iron  will  be  produced 
from  charcoal,  and  coke  or  coal  brought  as  return  freight ;  second, 
along  the  shores  of  the  lakes,  where  the  ore  is  transhipped  and 
meets  the  ooal  from  the  interior,    as  in  Chicago;  third,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  coal  mines,  to  which  the  ore  is  brought  overland  by 
rail,  as  at  Springfield  and  Joliet.     Neither  of  these  points  or 
lines  can  monopolize  the  iron  manufacture,  since  return  freights 
must  be  furnished  to  empty  coal-cars  as  well  as  empty  ore  vessels. 
The    preponderance   of  the  lake  shores  or  the  interior  will  be 
determined  mainly  by  the  point  to  which  economy  of  fuel  can  be 
carried  in  oar  iron  manufacture.     With  keen  foresight  and  enter- 
prise, the  West,  and  especially  Illinois,  has  taken  the  newest  and 
now  most  profitable  branch  of  the  iron  trade  —  the  manufacture 
of  steel  raUs.     The  Bessemer  process  was  introduced  into  the 
United  States  about  ten  years  ago.     From  a  volume  published 
by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  entitled,  '^ Iron-making  in  Pennsyl- 
vania," page  58, 1  learn  that  the  first  Bedsemer  steel  rails  ever 
rolled  in  the  United  States  were  made  at  the  North  Chicago 
Rolling  Mill,  on  the  24th  day  of  May,  1865. 

In  the  manufacture  of  Bessemer  steel  rails.  Cook  County,  HI., 
has  already  distanced  Allegheny  county,  Pa.  Last  year,  that 
great  centre  of  the  iron  trade,  according  to  William  P.  Shinn,  Esq., 
manufactured  72,246  tons  of  Bessemer  steel  rails.  Chicago, 
during  the  same  time,  turned  out  123,000  tons,  and  if  the 
neighboring  county  of  Will  is  counted  in,  the  amount  is  increased 
to  178,000  tons,  or  83,608  tons  more  than  twice  the  entire  pro- 
duction of  Allegheny  county.  Last  year,  the  State  of  Illinois 
produced  nearly  one-third  of  all  the  Bessemer  steel  rails  produced 
in  the  United  States.  In  this  way  have  Western  industries  multi- 
plied, until,  in  the  absence  of  reliable  data,  it  would  be  difilcult  to 
even  approximate  the  aggregate  production  in  branches  of  trade 
where  no  care  is  taken  to  collect  statistics.  A  few  years  ago  all 
our  best  furniture  came  from  Boston.  Said  a  leading  Chicago 
fhmiture  dealer  to  me  the  other  day :  "  Not  one  dollar's  worth  is 
now  bought  east  of  Grand  Rapids." 

Another  gentleman,  just  from  Scotland,  informs  me  that  the 
leading  hotel  in  Glasgow  is  furnished  from  top  to  bottom  with 
furniture  from  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  which  can  be  delivered  in 
Scotland  twenty-five  per  cent,  cheaper  than  the  same  quality  of 
goods  can  be  procured  there.     A  small  town  in  Indiana  is  com- 
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pleting  a  large  order  for  wagons  for  an  English  firm,  who  ships 
them  via  Liverpool  to  South  Africa. 

The  proprietor  of  the  Chicago  Nail  Works  said  the  other  day : 
'^  I  well  remember  the  time  when  the  first  nail  factory  was  bailt 
oatside  of  Pittsbarg.  The  people  of  Pittsburg  smiled,  for  they 
thought  nails  could  not  be  made  outside  of  that  town.  But  the 
enterprise  succeeded,  and  now  farther  west  than  Chicago  we  are 
competing  with  Pittsburg  in  nails." 

There  is  but  one  conclusion  from  these  facts,  that  the  labor  of 
the  country  is  gradually  congregating  where  it  can  be  most 
e£Bciently  employed,  and  that  manufacturing  interests  are  bound 
to  develop  in  and  around  the  great  iron  and  coal  districts  of  the 
West,  and  near  the  vast  lumber  regions  of  the  North ;  second, 
that  the  further  the  agriculturist  pushes  West,  where  his  labor 
will  be  more  liberally  rewarded,  the  more  important  will  become 
the  manufacturing  industries  of  the  West. 

THE  FLOW  OF   POPULATIOX. 

Before  attempting  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  these  enterprises  of 
the  West,  as  compared  with  the  East,  I  will  call  attention  to  the 
aggregate  population  of  the  nine  Western  States,  included  in  the 
imaginary  line,  in  order  to  compare  it  with  the  nine  Eastern 
States,  which  nearly  correspond  in  population.  In  the  following 
table  I  have  used  the  latest  State  census  reports  as  far  as  possible. 
In  States  where  no  census  reports  have  been  taken  since  the 
United  States  census  of  1870, 1  have  based  my  figures  on  esti- 
mates made  by  Mr.  Elliott  (one  of  our  ablest  statisticians),  in  the 
''  SUtistical  Atlas  of  the  United  States  " : 


XASTEBir. 

WKSTBRir. 

State. 

Populatioii. 

Sute. 

Pcvpalatloii. 

Maine 

650,000 

320,000 

330,000 

1,821,000 

800,000 

630,000 

4,995,000 

1,132,000 

4,125,000 

Michigan 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Wisconsin     .... 
Minnesota     .... 

Iowa 

Missouri 

Kansas 

Nebraska 

1,500,000 

New  Hampshire 
Vermont     .   . 
Massachusetts    . 
Rhode  Island 
Connecticut    .   . 
New  York  .   .    . 
New  Jersey    .   , 
Pennsylvania 

2,040,000 

3,600,000 

1,400,000 

7G5.000 

1,700,000 

2,400,000 

850,000 

500,000 

Total .... 

t       i 

• 

14,303,000 

Total 

14,655,000 
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The  populations  of  these  two  sections,  surprising  as  it  may 
seem  to  those  who  have  not  given  the  subject  a  thought,  are  now 
nearly  equal,  the  West  having  about  300,000  more  than  the  East. 
The  migration  of  industries  westward,  and  the  development  of 
hundreds  of  small  manufacturing  towns  on  the  prairies,  renders  it 
impossible  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the  growth  of  manufao- 
turing  establishments  as  we  have  done  in  regard  to  population. 
No  real  information  as  regards  that  growth  and  extent  can  be 
expected  until  1880,  when  the  census  report  will  tell  the  story. 
The  latest  authentic  reports  in  regard  to  the  number  of  manufac- 
tories in  the  Eastern  and  Western  States  may  be  found  in  the  follow- 
ing table,  which  I  have  compiled  from  the  census  reports  of  1870 : 


SA0TBBK. 

WESTXBN. 

States. 

No.  Mann- 
factories. 

No.  bands 
employed. 

Stotes. 

No.  Mann- 
factories. 

• 

No.  hands 
employed. 

Maine     .   •    •   • 
New  Hampshire 
Vermont    ... 
Massachusetts  . 
Rhode  Island     . 
Connecticut  .   . 
New  York  .    .   . 
New  Jersey   .   . 
Pennsylvania 

5,550 
3,342 
8,270 

18,212 
1,860 
5,128 

86,206 
6,686 

87,200 

49,180 

40,788 

•   18,686 

279,380 
49,417 
89,523 

851,800 
75,562 

319,487 

Michigan  .   .   . 
Indiana    .   .-   . 
Illinois  .  ,   .  4 
Wisconsin    .   . 
Minnesota    .   . 

Iowa 

Missouri  .   .   . 
Kansas'*    .   .   . 
Nebraska     .   . 

9,455 

11,847 

12,592 

7,013 

2,072 

6,566 

11,871 

1,477 

670 

68,694 
58,852 
73,046 
43,883 

9,726 
25,032 
65,354 
80,087 

2,665 

Total  .... 

112,894 

1,278,809 

Total .   .   . 

63,563 

372,338 

GROWTH  OF  OHICAOO. 

In  1870  the  West  had  over  half  as  many  manufacturing  institu- 
tions as  the  East,  but  employed  less  than  one-third  as  many  hands. 
No  complete  figures  can  be  obtained  which  dhow  the  actual  growth 
of  manufacturing  interests  in  the  West ;  but  to  give  a  fair  idea 
of  the  general  growth,  let  me  call  attention  to  the  summary  of 
the  manufacturing  establishments  of  Chicago  at  the  dose  of  1878. 
These  figures  are  reliable,  and  were  compiled  by  Mr.  Ck)lbert,  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune^  one  of  the  leading  statisticians  of  the  West. 
Below  I  present  them : 

Number  of  establishments 2,617 

Number  of  workers 67,504 

Aggregate  wages  paid $31,007,000 

Capital  employed 85,782,000 

Value  of  product 227,560,000 

*Becent  statistics. 


J 
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It  will  be  seen  that  Chicago  employs  now  within  6,000  of  the 
total  namber  of  men  employed  in  industrial  parsaits  in  1870  in 
the  whole  State.  Here  we  have  eight  years'  industrial  progress 
in  Chicago : 


Number  of  establishments 
Namber  of  workers  .  .  . 
Capital  employed  .... 
Value  of  product    .... 


1870. 


1,440 

31,105 

939,372,276 

92,518,742 


1878. 


2,617 
67,504 

885,782,000 
227,560,000 


In  eight  years  the  mannfacturing  interests  have  nearly  doubled 
in  number;  furnish  work  for  more  than  double  the  number  of 
hands ;  employ  over  double  the  capital,  and  annually  produce  more 
than  twice  the  amount  of  goods.  There  are  many  other  Western 
cities  that  have  increased  their  manufactories  at  the  same  ratio  as 
Chicago,  and  the  next  census  will  show  800,000  workmen 
employed  in  100,000  Western  manufactories. 

FARMINO  vs.   MANUFACTURINa. 

I  present  below  a  table  showing  the  number  engaged  in  mann- 
facturing, mechanical  and  mining  occupations  in  the  nine  Western 
and  nine  Eastern  States,  side  by  side  with  those  engaged  in  farming. 


KABTESir. 

WS8TKBH. 

States. 

5  2  s 

lis 

States. 

5e 

be  B 

•o  ♦»  2 

g   S   S 

Tin 

Maine     .... 
New  Hampshire 
Vermont    .   .   . 
Massachusetts  . 
Bhode  Island    . 
Connecticut  .   . 

82,011 
46,673 
57,983 
72,810 
11,780 
43,653 

874,328 
63,128 

260,051 

62,007 

46,553 

22,616 

292,665 

47,007 

86,344 

•  476,776 

103,322 

356,240 

Michigan  .   . 
Indiana    .   . 
Illinois  .   .   . 
Wisconsin   . 
Minnesota    . 
Iowa  .... 

187,211 

266,777 

376,441 

159,687 

75,157 

260,263 

263,918 

73,228 

23,115 

1,635,797 

82,687 

76,057 

133,221 

53,517 

18,588 
47,319 
79,850 
18,126 
5,763 

New  York.   .    . 
New  Jersey  .   . 
Pennsylvania    . 

Missouri  .   . 
Kansas  .   •   , 
Nebraska 

Total .... 

1,012,312 

1,493,529 

Total .   .   . 

• 

615,278 

The  number  engaged  in  farming  in  the  West  in  1870,  was  1,635,- 
797;  in  the  East,  1,012,312;  in  manufacturing  and  mining  pur- 
suits in  the  West,  515,278;  in  the  East,  1,493,529.  While  the 
West  had  nearly  625,000  more  men  engaged  in  farming  than  the 
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East,  the  latter  had  nearly  1,000,000  more  than  the  former 
engaged  in  manafacturing.  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  mines  of  Pennsylvania  help  to  swell  the  Eastern  figures. 

ANALYSIS   OF  WAOE-WORKERS. 

Without  placing  particular  stress  upon  the  fact  already  brought 
out,  that  the  condition  of  the  Western  mechanics  is  so  much  better 
than  that  of  those  in  the  East,  we  will  search  the  most  reliable  quarter 
for  figures  showing  the  actual  value  of  mechanical  labor  to  the 
State  when  compared  with  the  value  of  the  labor  of  the  agricul- 
turist. The  most  extensive  investigation  ever  instituted,  with  a  view 
of  finding  out  the  earnings  and  the  cost  of  living  of  wage-laborers, 
was  that  made  in  1875  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  State  of 
Massachusetts.  For  the  year  ending  May  1,  1875,  the  bureau 
obtained  returns  from  employers,  showing  the  yearly  wages  of 
266,389  employ68  of  both  sexes;  and,  also,  from  71,339  persons 
direct —  55,515  males  and  15,324  females — who  were  recipients 
of  wages.  The  general  results  arrived  at  from  the  analysis  of 
this  great  body  of  statistics  were  as  follows : 

Number  of  employes  in  manufacturmg 235,951 

Number  of  employes  in  occupations 80,388 

Ayerage  yearly  wages  in  manufacturing      ^462. 27 

Average  general  wages  in  occupations 580.45 

In  both  manufacturing  and  in  "  occupations  "  there  were  266,- 
339  employed,  and  the  average  yearly  wages  paid  was  $475.76. 
It  was  also  ascertained  that  the  average  number  dependent  upon 
each  wage-worker  was  2.97,  or,  including  the  worker,  3.97.  If  we 
assume  2.97  persons  as  dependent  on  an  average  on  the  earnings 
of  the  wage-receiver  for  support,  and  $475.76  as  representing  the 
average  annual  earnings  of  each  such  worker,  then  the  annual  per 
capita  income  of  all  that  portion  of  the  population  of  Massachu- 
setts dependent,  in  1875,  on  wages  for  their  support,  was  $172. 
From  the  answers  returned  after  direct  application  by  39,543 
males,  and  7,701  females  (working  for  wages),  respecting  the 
aggregate  yearly  cost  of  their  living,  and  as  I  have  shown  from  a 
much  larger  number  of  wage-receivers  respecting  the  annual 
income,  the  bureau  deduced  the  following  conclusions :  Average 
yearly  earning  (wages),  males,  $482.72;  females,  $168.76; 
annual  cost  of  living,  males,  $488.96  ;  females,  $181.86.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  yearly  earnings  of  the  wage  class  were  a  trifle  lower 
than  the  cost  of  living.  The  Labor  Bureau  of  Massachusetts  offers 
this  explanation :     That  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  workingmen 
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of  that  State  do  not  sapport  their  families  by  their  individaal 
earnings  alone ;  that  children  supply  from  one-foarth  to  one-third 
of  the  entire  family  earnings ;  that  more  than  one-half  of  the 
families  of  workingmen  in  the  State  save  money ;  less  than  one- 
tenth  are  in  debt,  and  the  remainder  make  both  ends  meet.  In 
the  report  of  the  bureau  for  1876  (p.  342),  it  was  estimated  by 
the  director,  that  the  average  annual  income  of  both  working  men 
and  women  combined  in  Massachusetts,  from  all  sources  —  usual 
daily  wages,  other  earnings,  garden  crops,  and,  in  the  case  of 
married  men,  from  the  earnings  of  wife  and  children  —  was 
S459.93 ;  cost  of  living,  $439.09 ;  possible  average  savings  only 
$20.82,  or  less  than  five  per  cent,  of  the  annual  income.  In  com- 
menting on  this,  the  Hon.  David  A.  Wells,  in  his  valuable  essay 
on  the  ^^  Elements  of  National  Wealth,"  says : 

Be  the  yalue  of  the  annual  product  what  it  may,  by  far  the  largest  propor- 
tion of  such  product  must  necessarily  be  consumed  as  rapidly  as  produced, 
in  order  that  the  indlTidual  constituents  of  the  nation  —  its  men,  women  and 
children — may  simply  Utc  and  make  good  the  loss  and  waste  of  capitsl 
previously  accumulated,  leaving  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  annual  product  in 
the  form  of  surplus,  or  accumulation,  which  can  be  used  for  effecting  future 
increased  production  and  development. 

This  is,  of  course,  true  of  a  State  like  Massachusetts,  with 
72,000  persons  engaged  in  farming,  but  does  it  apply  with  equal 
force  to  a  State  like  Illinois,  with  upward  of  375,000  persons 
engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  and  where  the  agricultural  and 
industrial  interests  are  more  equally  blended;  where  even  the 
mechanic  is  a  small  land  owner,  and  where  those  engaged  in 
agricultural  pursuits  accumulate  wealth  at  a  much  greater  ratio 
than  it  is  possible  for  the  same  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  a 
State  to  do,  in  a  purely  industrial  community  ?  Great  fortunes 
may  be  .accumulated,  it  is  true,  but  the  general  welfare  and  pros- 
perity of  the  greatest  number  of  people  and  the  creation  of  the 
greatest  per  capita  amount  of  wealth  is  achieved  in  the  community 
in  which  the  two  great  interests  are  most  equally  divided.  Indeed, 
Mr.  Wells  himself  admits  this  in  the  following  words,  firom  a 
recent  article  in  the  ^^  International  Review  " : 

Instances  have  not  been  uncommon  where  the  crop  of  the  first  year  has 
reimbursed  the  pre-emptor  (settler)  on  the  fertile  lands  of  the  West  and 
Northwest,  not  only  for  the  small  government  payment  requisite  for  the 
attainment  of  a  fee  simple  in  the  land,  in  the  first  instance,  but  also  fbr  the 
expenses  of  cultivation,  inclosure,  a  moderate  supply  of  farm  .implements 
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and  animals,  and  the  personal  subsistence  of  the  cultiyator  until  the  realizar 
tion  of  a  second  crop. 

TAXATION   AND  DEBT. 

The  relation  which  taxation,  national,  State,  and  local,  sustains 
to  the  annaal  product  and  savings  of  the  State  is  a  consideration 
that  cannot  be  left  oat  of  an  inquiry  of  this  kind. 

The  following  table  I  have  compiled  from  a  recent  estimate  made 
in  the  International  Review;  it  shows  the  taxation  per  capita  of 
the  States  under  consideration : 


XASTSBIf. 

WaSTXBK. 

Staftes. 

Taxation. 
Per  capita. 

states. 

Taxation 
Per  capita. 

Maine 

New  Hampshire    .   .   . 

Vermont 

Massachusetts    .... 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York  '. 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

W  49 

10  22 

6  50 
17  10 

9  98 
12  28 

11  07 
8  18 

7  00 

Michigan 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

Kansas 

Nebraska 

94  57 
6  42 
8  59 

5  10 

6  02 

7  68 

8  08 

7  36 

8  86 

Average 

$10  09 

Average 

«6  89 

Taxation  per  capita  in  the  West  is  less  than  in  the  East ;  the 
average  for  the  Eastern  States  being  $10.09;  for  the  Western, 
t6.89.  The  excess  of  taxation  in  the  East  is  nndoabtedly  largely 
due  to  the  heavy  State  and  local  debts  of  that  section  of  the 
coontry.  The  West  is  not  so  badly  in  debt  as  some  of  the  Eastern 
newspapers  would  have  people  believe. 

WESTERN  LOANS. 

Eastern  capitalists  have  loaned  large  sums  of  money  on  Western 
real  estate.  In  most  cases,  these  investments  have  proved  Judi- 
cious ones,  —  far  better  than  those  loaned  on  the  lots  and  city 
property  of  many  Eastern  cities,  —  take  the  city  of  Elizabeth  or 
Rah  way  (N.  J.)  for  instance.  But  even  in  cases  where  the  mort- 
gages have  been  foreclosed,  the  land  has  become  the  property  of 
the  Eastern  money-loaner,  and  in  many  cases  has  resulted  in 
bringing  him  West  to  live.  The  demand  for  this  Eastern  capital 
is  now  decreasing,  for  money  in  the  West,  as  we '  improve  in 
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financial  prosperity,  has  become  more  plentiful,  and  loans  can  be 
negotiated  at  home.  There  is  not  a  legitimate  business  in  the 
West  that  is  suffering  for  the  lack  of  capital.  The  State  and  local 
debts  are  being  refunded  at  a  lower  rate  of  interest.  Iowa  has 
refunded,  saving  3  per  cent,  per  annum ;  Illinois,  2  per  cept.,  and 
the  process  is  now  going  on  in  other  States.  Local  and  State 
bonds  West  are  now  judged  purely  from  a  commercial  standard, 
and  a  large  share  of  them  are  taken  at  home.  The  report  of  the 
Connecticut  Bank  Commissioner  shows  that  the  savings  banks  of 
that  State  have  only  $185,850  loaned  on  Western  bonds  of  all 
kinds  and  real  estate  mortgages ;  and  of  this  amount  two  banks 
have  $99,150  in  State  bonds  of  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Missouri ; 
and  two  others,  $11,000  and  $9,000  respectively,  of  Chicago  city 
bonds. 

STATE  DEBTS  —  EAST   AND   WEST. 

The  prevailing  idea  that  the  West  is  heavily  in  debt  is  entirely 
a  mistaken  one,  as  I  shall  endeavor  to  show  by  figures  that  are 
incontrovertible.  First  in  order  is  presented  a  tabulated  state- 
ment showing  the  bonded  State  debt  of  the  Eastern  and  Western 
States,  respectively : 


SAfiTESir. 

WEBTESir. 

states. 

Total  debt, 
1878. 

Stotes. 

Total  debt, 
1878. 

Maine 

New  Hampshire    .   .    . 

Vermont 

Mausachusetts    .... 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

$6,818,900 

3,306,100 

137,000 

32,499,404 
2,544,000 
4,967,650 

14,747,304 
2,669,300 

21,478,550 

Michigan 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Wisconsin     ..... 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

Kansas 

Nebraska 

$1,392,149 

3,614,783 

658,442 

2,252,057 

300,000 

300,000 

16,758,000 

1,029,175 

649,267 

Total 

$88,068,268 

Total 

$26,793,873 

The  aggregate  State  debt  of  the  Eastern  SUtes  is  $61,274,895, 
more  than  that  of  the  nine  Western  States,  with  abont  the  same 
population ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  State  debt  of  Michigan, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Missotiri,  Kansas, 
and  Nebraska,  with  a  population  of  14,600,000,  is  about  $6,000,- 
000  Uss  than  the  debt  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts, 
with'  a  population  of  1,821,000. 
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LOCAL  DEBTS  SA8T   AND  WEST. 

In  the  second  place,  I  present  a  table  showing  the  amount  of 
local  debt  of  the  East  and  West,  in  1870.  The  following  state- 
ment is  compiled  from  the  last  census  reports : 


HAHTEBK. 

WESTRKN. 

States. 

Total  local 
debt,  1870. 

States. 

Total  local 
debt,  1870. 

Maine 

New  Hampshire    .   .   . 

Vermont      

Massachusetts    .... 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylv^ania 

$8,666,724 
8,335,504 
2,692,200 

40,940,657 

3,025,142 

9,813,006 

127,399,090 

19,858,104 

57,915,469 

Michigan 

Indiana 

Illinois . 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

Kansas 

Nebraska 

$4,000,203 
3,650,803 

37,300,932 
3,651,476 
2,436,796 
7,668,636 

29,043,865 
4,842,976 
1,841,964 

Total 

$278,535,896 

Total 

$94,337,648 

In  1 870,  the  local  debt  of  the  nine  Western  States,  was  $94,837,- 
648,  and  of  the  corresponding  Eastern  States,  $278,535,896,  or 
$184,198,248  more  than  the  West.  The  following  tabulated 
statement,  showing  the  local  indebtedness  of  the  Western  and 
Eastern  States  at  the  close  of  the  year  1878,  has  been  prepared 
with  great  care,  and  I  believe  it  to  be  as  near  correct  as  possible. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  only  a  few  States  keep  any  record 
of  their  local  indebtedness. 


XASTSBV. 

WIESTIERK. 

States. 

Total  local 
debt,  1878. 

States. 

Total  local 
debt,  1878. 

Maine 

New  Hampshire    .   .   . 

Vermont 

Massachusetts    .... 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

$16,000,000 

5,430,420 

4,100,000 

89,601,156 

12,289,564 

17,151,327 

244,079,859 

36,602,722 

115,000,000 

Michigan 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

Kansas 

Nebraska 

$8,000,000 
6,200,000 
61,811,691 
9,931,158 
6,272,230 
14,000,000 
36,343,155 
13,473,197 
2,000,000 

Total 

$540,155,048 

Total 

$146,082,037 
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SUMHABT  OF  THE   DEBTS. 

From  these  figures,  it  would  seem  that  the  coanty,  city,  and 
township  debts  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachu- 
setts, Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and 
Pennsylvania,  with  a  population  of  14,300,000,  is  $540,155,048; 
and  that  of  Michigan,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota, 
Iowa,  Missouri,  Kansas,  and  Nebraska,  with  a  population  of  14,- 
600,000,  is  $146,032,037.  Totol  excess  of  indebtedness  of  East 
over  West,  $394,123,011.  If  we  glance  back  for  a  moment,  and 
compare  the  table  of  local  indebtedness  for  1870  with  the  one  I 
have  compiled  for  1878,  it  will  be  seen  that  local  debts  in  the  East 
increased  in  eight  years  from  $278,535,896,  to  $540,155,048,  an 
increase  of  $261,619,152  ;  while  the  West,  in  ten  years  of  great 
development,  increased  its  local  debt  $51,694,389,  or  from  $94,- 
337,648  to  $146,632,037.  The  State  and  local  debto  of  the 
eighteen  States  under  consideration  may  be  summed  up  as  follows : 


Eastern  population    .  .      14,800,000 

State  debt $88,068,268 

Local  debt 540,155,048 

$628,228,316 


Western  population  .   •       14,600,000 

State  debt $26,793,873 

Local  debt 146,032,037 


$172,825,910 


The  fact  that  the  true  value  of  property  in  the  Eastern  States  is 
greater  than  in  the  Western  must  not  be  overlooked.  The  real 
value  of  property  in  the  former  is  estimated  at  $15,000,000,000, 
in  the  latter  at  not  less  than  $10,000,0^0,000,  an  excess  of  $5,000,- 
000,000.    The  fact  may  be  sUted  this  way : 

The  East  has  about  33^  per  cent,  more  property  than  the  West. 
But  it  also  has  350  per  cent,  more  debt. 
So  much  for  State  and  local  debts. 


COMMERCIAL  ENTERPRISES. 

It  has  been  my  endeavor  to  show  that  the  West  is  not  so  badly 
in  debt  as  some  presumably  well-informed  people  imagine.  I  will 
now  turn  to  the  commercial  world,  and  see  how  the  West  compares 
with  the  East  when  viewed  from  a  commercial  standpoint.  The 
mercantile  failures  since  the  panic  do  not  show  that  business 
enterprises  have  been  less  successful  in  the  West  than  in  the  East. 
On  the  contrary,  there  is  a  considerable  balance  in  favor  of  the 
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West.  I  have  compiled  the  following  interesting  table  fW>Qi  the 
reports  of  Dnnn,  Barlow  and  Co.,  for  the  years  1873, 74,  75,  '76, 
'77,  and  78, : 


Tear. 


1878 
1877 
1876 
1876 
1874 
1873 


XABrSBH  9TATX8. 

FopuUktion, 
14,308,000. 


Liabilities. 


$127»416,804 

98,875,123 

107,499,536 

122,278,010 

97,348,000 

169,883,000 


$722,760,472 


mESTXSN  STATES. 

Population, 
14,666.000. 


LUbilitles. 


$45,939,892 
46,609,672 
43,971,035 
27,465.890 
24,592,000 
24,720,000 


$213,298,489 


The  total  liabilit'es  in  the  six  years  in  the  Eastern  States  were 
1722,750,472 ;  in  the  Western  States  with  the  same  population, 
1213,298,489,  or  $509,451,983  less  than  the  aggregate  liabilities 
of  the  nine  Eastern  States.  Estimating  the  average  yield  of  failed 
estates  to  be  33^  pet  cent,  (under  operation  of  the  national  bank  law 
it  fell  far  short  of  that),  the  actual  loss  to  Eastern  capital  by  the 
failures  of  the  past  six  years  was  $481,833,648.  This  amount  is 
equivalent  to  the  entire  wheat  and  corn  crop  of  the  Western  States 
for  1877,  combined  with  the  entire  corn  crop  of  the  Eastern 
States  for  the  same  year  (aggregate  of  these  crops  being  about 
$480,000,000).  This  is  a  serious  loss  that  individuals  have  to 
bear,  to  be  deducted  fh)m  the  profits  of  business  or  to  trench  on 
the  accumulations  of  previous  years. 


THE  PROORESS   OF    A  NATION 

does  not  depend  on  what  it  has  accumulated,  but  on  the  continuity 
of  those  processes  and  resources  by  which  the  wealth  was  won  in 
the  first  instance.  Mr.  Edward  Atkinson,  of  Boston,  has  shown 
this  very  clearly  in  a  recent  investigation.  After  deducting  from 
the  assessors'  valuation  the  value  of  the  land,  which  is  a  gift  of 
God  to  the  race,  and  is  not  the  work  of  man,  and  making  other 
and  sufficient  allowance  for  omissions  in  valuation,  and  for  the 
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coantiDg  of  debts,  bonds,  notes,  mortgages,  etc.,  as  property, he  says 
(1)  that  the  entire  capital  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
saved  for  future  use — its  mills,  works,  railroads,  dwellings,  ware- 
houses, goods,  furniture,  material  on  hand  —  is  less  in  value  than 
$1,000,000,000  or  in  the  ratio  of  $600  per  capita;  (2)  that  the 
value  of  the  annual  product  of  labor  and  capital  of  the  State  for 
1875  at  its  point  of  ultimate  distribution,  making  allowance,  as 
before,  for  duplications  and  omissions  in  valuation,  was  about 
$500,000,000,  or  a  trifle  in  excess  of  $300  per  capita.  It  therefore 
follows  from  this  estimate  of  existing  ratio  of  capital  to  production 
and  subsistence  in  Massachusetts  that,  if  the  people  of  that  State 
should  now,  ^^all  cease  to  work,  and  could  eat  and  wear  their 
houses,  railroads,  factories,  and  goods  of  all  kintts,  they  would 
consume  them  all  within  two  or  three  years,  and  come  down  to  the 
same  necessity  as  their  Pilgrim  Fathers  experienced,  only  worse, 
because  the  present  population  of  Massachusetts  could  not  at  once 
get  a  subsistence  from  its  soil,  if  forced  to  work  with  only  as 
much  capital  in  form  of  tools,  as  the  Pilgrims  brought  over  with 
them." 


THE  ACTUAL  RESOURCES  OF  A  STATE. 

These  facts  show  how  much  the  actual  resources  —  the  product 
of  the  soil  and  the  mine  —  have  to  do  with  the  progress  of  a 
nation.  Mr.  Courtney,  in  his  lecture,  referred  to  elsewhere,  shows 
that  man,  in  the  satisfaction  of  his  own  wants,  follows  what 
mathematicians  call  ^^the  law  of  least  effort;"  and,  when  his 
movements  are  Aree,  as  in  the  United  States,  the  conformity  of  his 
action  with  this  principle  may  be  closely  traced.  It  is  in  this 
way,  by  a  process  of  selection  of  which  the  individuals  engaged  in 
it  are  themselves  often  unconscious,  that  industries  shift  to  those 
spots  where  they  are  pursued  under  conditions  admitting  the 
greatest  return  for  the  least  expenditure  of  labor.  The  course  of 
manufacturing  in  the  United  States,  in  tiius  running  along  the 
lines  of  least  resistance,  must  turn  to  the  region  (other  things 
being  equal)  where  food  and  land  are  most  plentiful.  This 
advantage  which  the  West  has  to  offer  must  not  be  forgotten,  and 
to  bring  it  to  your  consideration  I  have  compiled  from  the  last 
report  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  the  amount  of  the  four 
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priDcipal  Western  crops,  as  compared  with  the  same  crops  in  the 
nine  Eastern  States : 


Com  .  . 
Wheat  . 
Cattle  . 
Hogs  .   . 

Total 


Baatem  States. 


$47,210,900 
46,213,876 
61,006,462 
20,662,899 


$174,084,126 


Western  States. 


$226,128,600 

208,992,864 

121,603,022 

68,262,663 


$628,887,029 


This  advantage  in  crops  enabled  the  West  to  hold  out  longer 
during  the  panic,  and,  now  a  change  has  come  about,  the  Western 
States  are  the  first  to  turn  the  corner  on  the  road  to  prosperity. 


THE  FINES  POINTS. 

It  will  be  seen  by  those  who  have  followed  me,  that  the  simplifi- 
cation of  machinery  and  the  improvements  in  the  combustion  of 
coal  for  the  utilization  of  a  larger  portion  of  the  force  contained  in 
each  ton,  combined  with  increased  railroad  advantages,  tend  to 
make  great  manufacturing  interests  less  and  less  dependent  on 
location,  and  more  and  more  dependent  on  what  Mr.  Atkinson 
very  appropriately  calls  the  ''  finer  points."  It  is  not,  says  that 
gentleman,  very  many  years  since  a  young  man  came  to  New 
England  from  the  far  West  to  visit  the  works  where  piows  were 
made ;  he  told  the  New  England  craftsmen  that  they  did  not  fully 
understand  the  nature  of  the  prairie  soil,  that  they  had  not  calcu- 
lated the  true  curves  of  least  resistance,  and  that  he  intended  to 
establish  a  plow  factory  on  the  Mississippi.  They  did  not  much 
fear  his  competition,  but  his  great  factory,  employing  hundreds  of 
workmen,  now  furnishes  plows  even  for  the  Eastern  use.  There 
are  many  other  instances  where  the  West  has  stolen  a  march  upon 
the  East.  When  at  a  small  town  in  Indiana,  a  few  days  ago,  I 
saw  forty  car  loads  of  plows,  from  one  factory,  pulled  out  of  the 
depot.  The  inventor  of  that  plow, -a  Western  man,  has  given  to 
millions  of  agriculturists  the  most  important  improvement  of  our 
century  in  the  American  plow.  It  is  by  watching  the  ^*  finer 
points  "  that  the  West  has  gained  its  present  foothold.  Science 
has  been  brought  to  bear,  and  all  the  leading  iron  establishments 
have  laboratories  connected  with  the  works,  and  regular  salaried 
5 
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chemists.  I  know  of  a  dozen  firms  here  in  the  West  that  have 
each  spent  from  $10,000  to  $50,000  within  the  past  few  years, 
making  elaborate  experiments  with  a  view  of  bettering  the  quality 
of  the  mold-boards  of  the  plows.  Not  infrequently  the  sugges- 
tions of  Western  men  in  Sheflield  and  Pittsburg  have  been  laughed 
at,  but  in  nearly  every  case  they  have  demonstrated  they  were 
right. 

OUB  NATIONAL  GREATNESS. 

The  history  of  the  world's  industries  is  a  history  of  migrations. 
How  many  of  the  world's  great  industrial  centres  have  now 
dwindled  to  ^*  green  solitudes,  whose  silence  is  broken  only  by  the 
sound  of  the  babbling  brook?"  The  present  generation  has  seen 
many  industries  which  once  flourished  in  one  section  of  the  Union, 
die  out  and  grow  up  in  another.  An  account  of  the  changes  of 
this  kind,  which  have  taken  place  in  England,  may  be  found  in 
the  Fortnightly  Beview  for  December,  1878.  Industries,  as  I  have 
shown,  will  run  along  the  lines  of  the  least  resistance,  and  agricul- 
turists resort  to  regions  where  their  labor  is  the  most  liberally 
rewarded.  If  industries  cease  to  be  profitable  in  the  East, 
because  food  and  raw  material  is  more  easily  obtainable  else- 
where, the  population  of  the  United  States  will  continue  its 
westward  march,  and  industrial  centres  will  seek  the  vast  interior 
of  the  continent,  regardless  of  the  energetic  efforts  to  retain  them 
where  they  have  been  once  planted.  If  such  a  change  should  take 
place,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  after  all,  we  are  but  a  part 
and  parcel  of  one  great  nation.  The  lines  we  have  drawn  are  bat 
imaginary,  and  I  trust  that,  whatever  struggle  is  in  store  for  us, 
the  spirit  of  wisdom  may  prevail  and  lead  the  nation  on  to  that 
national  greatness,  the  contemplation  of  which  will  absorb  all 
sectional  differences. 
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A  REPORT   FROM  THE   COMMITTEE   ON   THE   PROTECTION  OF 
LIFE   FROM  CASUALTIES   IN   THE   USE   OF   MACHINERY. 


(Bead  SepMmbet  11, 1879.) 

It  U  a  recognized  principle  that  s  manufacturer  owes  to  hia 
workmen  something  besides  their  wages :  be  should  occupy  bim- 
eelf  with  their  physical  and  moral  well  being ;  and  this  moral 
obligation,  which  no  wages  can  replace,  transcends  all  individual 
interests. 

Admitting  the  most  perfect  laws  and  the  best  defined  responsi- 
bilities, there  would  still  remain  a  certain  number  of  victims  who 
would  pay  by  their  limbs  or  their  lives  the  penalty  of  inexperience, 
of  forgetful oess,  or  of  a  slight  infraction  of  the  rules  of  the  work- 
shop." 

Nothing  is  sadder,  or  more  dangerous,  than  that  fatality  which 
regards  the  number  of  accidents  as  an  almost  immntable  penalty 
paid  for  machine  labor.  An  enlight«ned  industrial  progress 
repels  such  a  proposition  by  the  adoption  of  administrative 
regulations,  based  upon  this  incontestable  principle:  "The 
interest  of  all  is  the  just  limit  of  the  interest  of  each." 

By  a  striking  coincidence,  England,  so  remarkable  for  its  textile 
fabrics,  affords  us  the  example  of  the  most  tutelary  laws  In  favor 
of  tbe  working  classes. 


English  factory  legislation  began  in  1892,  and  has  continued  up 
to  the  present. 

In  May,  1878,  an  act  was  passed  to  consolidate  and  amend  the 
law  relatiog  to  factories  and  workshops.  This  act  contains  one 
hundred  and  seven  sections,  and  appended  to  it  are  six  schedules, 
—  tbe  whole  prepared  with  great  fulness  and  minnteness  of  detail. 

In  view  of  tbe  importance  of  the  subject,  and  the  demand  for 
Airtber  legislation  in  this  country  for  tbe  protection  of  workmen,  a 

•For  exnmple,  the  nambetot  iccldenis  in  tbe  manuTacUirieB  of  Bnglatid,  during 
Odb  je»T,  from  mscblueB,  wu  4,76tl,  of  wblcb  SO  occBSlooed  deatb.  AccldeoU  doC 
Produced  by  machine*  4M,  of  which  9  produced  deatb. 
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detailed  statement  will  be  given  of  those  provisions  of  the  act 
which  relate  to  '^dangerous  machinery  and  accidents."  * 

AdmintstraUont  Inspection,  etc,  —  A  Secretary  of  State  from  time  to  time, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Treasnry  as  to  number  and  salary,  is  to  appoint  such 
inspectors  and  such  clerks  and  servants  as  he  may  think  necessary  for  the 
execution  of  the  act,  and  assign  to  them  their  duties  and  award  them  their 
salaries.  He  may  also  appoint  a  principal  inspector  with  an  office  in  London. 
The  inspectors,  etc.,  are  also  removable  by  him.  The  salaries  and  other 
exi>ensc8  incurred  are  to  be  paid  out  of  money  provided  by  Parliament.  No 
person  who  is  an  occupier  of  a  factory  or  workshop  or  is  interested  therein, 
or  in  any  process  or  business  carried  on  therein,  or  in  any  patents  connected 
therewith,  or  is  employed  in  or  about  a  &ctory  or  workshop,  is  eligible  as  an 
inspector.  Such  annual  reports  of  the  proceedings  of  inspection  are  to  be 
made  to  Parliament  as  the  Secretary  of  State  may  from  time  to  time  deter- 
mine. Every  inspector  is  to  be  furnished  with  a  certificate  of  his  appoint- 
ment which  he  must  exhibit,  if  required,  on  applying  for  admission  to  a£u;toiy 
or  workshop. 

An  inspector  appointed  under  the  act  has  power  to  do  all  or  any  of  the 
following  things : 

1.  To  enter,  inspect,  and  examine  at  all  reasonable  times  by  day  and  night 
a  factory  and  workshop,  and  every  part  thereof,  when  he  has  reasonable  cause 
to  believe  that  any  person  is  employed  therein,  and  to  enter  by  day  any  place 
which  he  has  reasonable  cause  to  believe  to  be  a  &ctory  or  workshop. 

2.  To  take  with  him  in  either  case  a  constable  into  a  fkctory  in  which  he 
has  reasonable  cause  to  apprehend  any  serious  obstruction  in  the  execution  of 
his  duty. 

8.  To  require  the  production  of  the  registers,  certificates,  notices  and 
documents  kept  in  pursuance  of  the  act,  and  to  inspect,  examine  and  copy  the 
same. 

4.  To  make  such  examination  and  inquiry  as  may  be  necessary  to  ascertain 
whether  the  enactments  in  force  relating  to  public  health,  and  the  enactments 
of  the  act,  are  complied  with,  so  fiir  as  respects  the  &ctory  or  workshop  and 
the  persons  employed  therein. 

5.  To  enter  any  school  in  which  he  has  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that 
children  employed  in  a  &ctory  or  workshop  are  for  the  time  being  educated. 

6.  To  examine  either  alone  or  in  the  presence  of  any  other  person,  as  he 
thinks  fit,  with  respect  to  matters  under  the  act,  every  person  whom  he  finds 
in  a  factory  or  workshop,  or  such  a  school  as  aforesaid,  or  whom  he  has 
reasonable  cause  to  believe  to  be,  or  to  have  been  within  the  preceding  two 
months,  employed  in  a  factory  or  workshop,  and  to  require  such  person  to  be 
so  examined  and  to  sign  a  declaration  of  the  truth  of  the  matters  respecting 
which  he  is  so  examined. 

7.  To  exercise  such  other  powers  as  may  be  necessary  for  carrying  the 
act  into  effect. 

•For  the  foUowing  abstract  of  the  Act  of  1878, 1  am  Indebted  to  Prof.  Flatt,  of 
New  Haven. 
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The  occupier  of  eyery  factory  and  workshop^  his  agents  and  8errant8,.are 
to  furnish  the  means  required  by  an  inspector  as  necessary  for  an  entry, 
inspection,  examination,  inquiry  or  other  exercise  of  his  powers  under  the 
act  in  relation  to  the  fkctory  or  workshop. 

Eyery  person  who  wilAilly  delays  an  inspector,  or  fails  to  comply  with  a 
requisition  of  an  inspector  made  under  the  foregoing  proyision,  or  to  produce 
any  certificate  or  documents  which  he  is  required  by  the  act  to  produce,  or 
who  conceals  or  prevents  or  attempts  to  conceal  or  prevent  a  child,  young 
person  or  woman  from  appearing  before  or  being  examined  by  an  inspector, 
is  deemed  to  obstruct  an  inspector  in  his  duties  under  the  act,  and  is  liable  to 
a  fine  not  exceeding  five  pounds,  or,  where  the  offence  was  conunitted  in  the 
night  time,  twenty  pounds. 

Before  an  inspector  may  enter,  without  the  consent  of  the  occupier,  any 
room  or  place  actually  used  as  a  dwelling,  as  well  as  for  a  factory  or  work- 
shop, he  must,  on  an  affidavit  or  statutory  declaration  of  facts  or  reasons, 
obtain  written  authority  so  to  do  from  a  Secretary  of  State,  or  a  warrant  from 
a  Justice  of  the  Peace. 

A  Justice  of  the  Peace,  if  satisfied  by  information  on  oath  that  there  is 
reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  any  enactment  of  the  act  is  contravened  in 
such  room  or  place,  may,  in  his  discretion,  grant  a  warrant  authorizing  the 
inspector  named  therein,  at  any  time  within  the  period  named  therein,  not 
exceeding  one  month  from  date,  to  enter  the  room  or  place  named  in  the 
warrant,  and  exercise  therein  the  powers  of  inspection  and  examination  con- 
ferred by  the  act. 

Provision  is  also  made  for  the  appointment  of  certifying  surgeons  by 
inspectors,  subject  to  the  regulation  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  The  duties  of 
such  surgeons  will  be  hereafter  particularly  referred  to,  the  most  important 
being  an  examination  of  children  and  young  persons  with  reference  to  their 
fitness  for  employment. 

Definitions,  — The  terms  factories  and  workshops  are  defined  and  distin- 
guished with  great  care.  Factories  are  divided  into  textile  and  non-textile. 
Speaking  generally,  the  term  *'  factory,**  for  the  purposes  of  the  act,  includes 
any  premises  wherein  steam,  water,  or  other  mechanical  power  is  used  to 
move  or  work  any  machinery  employed  in  preparing,  manufacturing,  or 
finishing,  or  in  any  process  incident  to  the  manufacturing  of  certain  goods, 
the  character  of  the  subject  of  manufacture  distinguishing  textile  from  non- 
textile  factories. 

Speaking  in  the  same  general  way,  the  term  ** workshop"  includes  any 
premises,  room,  or  place  (may  be  in  the  open  air),  not  being  a  factory  within 
the  meaning  of  the  act,  in  which  any  manual  labor  is  exercised  by  way  of 
trade  or  for  purposes  of  gain  in  or  incidental  to  the  making,  altering,  repair- 
ing, ornamenting,  or  finishing  any  article,  or  adapting  it  for  sale,  and  to 
which,  or  over  which  premises,  room,  or  place,  the  employer  of  the  persons 
working  therein  has  the  right  of  access  or  control. 

The  expression  **  child"  means  a  person  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years. 

A  '*  young  person  "  means  a  person  of  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  and  under 
tiie  age  of  eighteen  years. 
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A  **  woman  **  means  a  woman  of  eighteen  years  of  age  and  upwards. 

Dangerous  Machinery  and  Accidents.  —  Certain  portions  of  a  mill,  as 
hoists,  fly-wheels,  wheel-races,  mill-gearing,  vats,  etc.,  are  to  be  fenced,  and 
wherever  the  machinery,  by  reason  of  its  character  or  situation,  is,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  inspector,  so  dangerous  as  to  be  likely  to  cause  bodily  injury 
to  any  one  employed  in  the  factory,  he  is  to  serve  on  the  occupier  a  notice 
requiring  him  to  fence  the  part  of  the  machinery  which  he  deems  to  be 
dangerous.  The  occupier  may,  by  serving  a  requisition  on  the  inspector 
within  seven  days  of  the  receipt  of  the  notice,  refer  the  matter  to  arbitration. 

A  child  is  not  allowed  to  clean  any  part  of  the  machinery  of  a  factory  when 
in  motion.  A  young  person  or  woman  is  not  allowed  to  clean  such  part  of 
the  machinery  as  is  mill-gearing,  while  the  same  is  in  motion.  A  child, 
young  person,  or  woman  is  not  allowed  to  walk  between  the  fixed  and  trav- 
ersing part  of  any  self-acting  machine  while  the  same  is  in  motion. 

When  an  accident  occurs  in  a  factory  or  workshop,  causing  loss  of  life  or 
bodily  injury  of  such  nature  as  to  prevent  the  person  injured  returning  to  lus 
work  within  forty-eight  hours,  written  notice  of  the  accident  is  to  be  forthwith 
sent  to  the  inspector  and  certifying  surgeon  of  the  district  by  the  occupier, 
stating  the  residence  of  the  person  killed  or  injured,  or  the  place  to  which  he 
may  have  been  removed.  A  £Eiilure  to  give  such  notice  makes  the  occupier 
liable  to  a  fine  of  not  less  than  £5.  When  a  certifying  surgeon  receives  notice 
of  an  accident  it  is  his  duty,  with  the  least  possible  delay,  to  proceed  to  the 
fiictory  or  workshop,  and  make  a  full  investigation  as  to  the  nature  or  cause 
of  the  death  or  injury  caused  by  the  accident,  and  within  twenty-four  hours 
send  to  the  inspector  a  report  in  regard  to  the  same. 

All  offences  under  the  act  are  to  be  prosecuted,  and  all  fines  recorered,  on 
summary  conviction  before  a  court  of  summary  jurisdiction. 

If  a  fiictory  or  workshop  is  not  kept  in  conformity  with  the  act  the  occupier 
is  liable  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  £10.  The  court,  in  addition  to  or  instead  of 
inflicting  a  fine,  may  make  an  order  requiring  the  factory  or  workshop  to  be 
kept  in  conformity  with  the  act,  and  if  such  order  is  not  complied  with  the 
occupier  is  liable  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  £1  for  every  day  such  non-com- 
pliance continues. 

If  any  person  is  killed  or  suffers  any  bodily  iigury  in  consequence  of  the 
occupier  having  neglected  to  fence  any  machinery,  etc.,  required  by  the  act 
to  be  fenced,  or  having  neglected  to  maintain  any  such  fence,  such  occupier 
becomes  liable  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  £100,  the  whole  or  any  part  of  which 
may  be  applied  for  the  benefit  of  the  uojured  person  or  his  family,  or  other- 
wise, as  a  Secretary  of  State  determines. 

Miuellaneous  Provisions.  —  Every  person  must,  within  one  month  after  he 
begins  to  occupy  a  factory,  serve  on  an  inspector  a  written  notice  containing 
the  name  of  the  factory,  the  place  where  it  is  situated,  the  address  to  which 
he  wishes  his  letters  addressed,  the  nature  of  the  work,  the  nature  and 
amount  of  the  moving  power  therein,  and  the  name  of  the  firm  under  which 
the  business  of  the  factory  is  to  be  carried  on,  and  in  default  is  liable  to  a 
fine  not  exceeding  £5. 
•    Occupiers  are  required  to  keep  in  the  prescribed  form  and  with  the  pre- 
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scribed  particulars  registers  of  the  children  and  young  persons  employed  in 
the  &ctory  or  workshop,  and  of  their  employment,  and  of  other  matters 
under  the  act,  and  to  send  such  extracts  from  the  register  to  the  inspector 
as  he  may  require. 

The  act  prescribes  that  there  shall  be  afl^ed  at  the  entrance  of  a  factory  or 
workshop,  and  in  such  other  parts  as  an  inspector  directs,  an4  be  constantly 
kept  so  afiSxed  in  the  prescribed  form,  and  in  such  position  as  to  be  easily 
read  by  the  persons  employed  in  the  factory  or  workshop : 
(1.)     A  prescribed  abstract  of  the  act. 

(2.)    A  notice  of  the  name  and  address  of  the  prescribed  inspector. 
(3.)>   A  notice  of  the  name  and  address  of  the  certifying  surgeon  for  the 
district. 

(4.)  A  notice  of  the  clock  (if  any)  by  which  the  period  of  employment 
and  times  for  meals  in  the  factory  or  workshop  are  regulated. 

(5.)  Every  notice  and  document  required  by  the  act  to  be  afilxed  in  the 
factory  or  workshop. 

The  act  makes  little  change  in  the  English  factory  system,  being  for  the 
most  part  a  consolidation  of  previous  legislation  with  such  change  in  matters 
of  detail  as  experience  has  suggested.  An  idea  may  be  obtained,  therefore, 
of  the  working  of  the  act  fVom  the  reports  made  to  Parliament  from  time  to 
time  by  the  inspectors  previous  to  January  1,  1879.  All  proper  means  are 
used  to  detect  and  suppress  vioUtions  of  the  law,  but  no  attempt  is  made  to 
exact  a  large  sum  by  way  of  fines  and  penalties.  One  of  the  ablest  and  most 
experienced  inspectors  says  in  a  report :  "  We  are  happy  to  have  the  law 
kept  by  warnings  when  warnings  are  sufficient ;  but  we  are  bound  to  en- 
force it  when  remonstrances  have  failed.  I  rejoice  when  the  opportunity 
is  afforded  me  of  passing  by  transgressions ;  but  I  cannot  forget  that  the 
Factory  Acts  were  enacted  for  the  benefit  of  both  masters  and  workers, 
and  that  it  is  our  duty  to  hold  an  even  hand  between  those  that  are  willing 
to  obey  the  law,  and  those  who  seek  undue  advantages  by  disobeying  it." 

FRANCE. 

In  1867  there  was  formed  at  Malhouse,  under  the  aasplces  of 
the  Indastrial  Society  of  that  city,  an  *'  Association  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Factory  Accidents."  The  objects  of  this  Association 
are  as  follows :  To  prevent  those  factory  accidents  which  can  be 
avoided  either  by  official  regulations,  or  by  the  adoption  of  those 
contrivances  best  adapted  to  ensure  the  workmen's  safety.  The 
officers  of  the  Association  consist  of  a  president,  secretary,  and  a 
paid  inspector.    The  inspector's  duties  are  as  follows : 

Ist.  To  visit  the  factories  and  workshops  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting accidents.  (In  these  visits  he  must  always  be  accompanied 
by  the  superintendent  of  the  establishment  visited,  or  his  repre- 
sentative.)    2d.  To    keep  a  register  of  his  observations,  not  for 
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the  pablic,  but  for  the  exclnsive  use  of  the  membera  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. 3d.  To  take  notes  of  all  accidents,  and  after  hearing  the 
testimony  of  the  saperintendents  and  workmen,  to  report  the 
means  of  avoiding  sach  casualties  in  future.  4th.  To  leave  at 
each  establishment  visited  a  written  note,  mentioning  his  observa- 
tions. 5th.  To  make  an  annual  report  on  the  contrivances  best 
adai^ted  to  prevent  factory  accidents.  The  funds  of  the  Associa- 
tion are  raised  by  an  assessment  of  S2  per  1,000  spindles,  four 
cents  for  each  loom,  and  S4  for  each  calico  printing  machine. 
The  inspector  is  also  required  to  prepare  a  Workman's  Manual,  to 
be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  superintendents  and  workmen,  to 
acquaint  them  with  the  proper  precautions  to  be  taken  and  the 
arrangements  to  be  made  to  insure  the  security  of  all. 

COMMISSIONS  OF  ACCIDEHT8. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  articles  of  association  the  Indus- 
trial Society  appointed  a  CommiBsion  of  AcciderUSi  whose  objects 
are  as  follows :  To  prevent  such  lawsuits  as  arise  Arom  fiMStory 
accidents,  either  by  enlightening  the  workmen,  when  they  are  the 
cause  of  such  accidents,  or  by  pleading  th^lr  cause  to  the  mill 
owner,  particularly,  when  the  responsibility  of  the  latter  seems  to 
be  involved.  Recourse  to  tlie  commission  is  voluntary.  It  is 
simply  offered  to  mill  owners,  superintendents,  foremen  and 
workmen,  who  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  it.  It  consists  of 
twenty-four  members,  comprising  mill  owners,  superintendents, 
manufacturing  engineers,  foremen  and  workmen  chosen  by  the 
Industrial  Society  with  the  aid  of  the  workmen,  as  much  as 
possible,  by  election.  Workmen  serving  are  con4>ensated  for 
time  lost,  and  are  excused  from  work  during  the  sittings  of  the 
Commission.  Recourse  to  the  Commission  may  be  had  either  by 
the  victim  of  the  accident,  or  his  representatives,  or  by  the  super- 
intendent of  the  mill  where  the  accident  occurred.  The  applica- 
tion is  made  in  writing  addressed  to  the  President  of  the  Com- 
mission. If  it  is  asked  by  the  workman,  the  Commission  must 
first  ask  the  superintendent  whether  he  will  accept  the  interven- 
tion of  the  Commission.  In  case  of  a  refusal,  it  is  entered  upon 
the  register  of  the  Association.  If  the  interventicm  takes  place  at 
the  request  of  the  manufacturer,  the  commission  (Hroceeds  to  the 
hearing  of  testimony,  with  respect  to  the  accident,  examines  the 
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and  takes  the  deposition  of  the  wounded  workman,  or  records 
lis  refasal  to  answer.  Recoarse  to  the  Commission  may  be  either 
souciliatory,  or  for  final  arbitration ;  in  the  latter  case,  both 
parties  agree  in  writing  to  abide  by  its  decision.  Application  to 
the  Commission  having  been  made  in  due  form,  it  proceeds  to 
iscertain  the  facts  and  then  makes  a  report. 

A  qaoram  consists  of  a  majority  of  the  members,  and  a  majority 
of  those  present  is  necessary  for  a  decision. 

For  every  accident  the  Commission  has  to  answer  the  following 
questions : 

Tst.  What  was  the  cause  of  tlie  accident?  ^ 

2d.  Did  it  result  from  normal  conditions,  that  is  to  say,  natur- 
aUy  derived  from  the  work  given  to  the  workman,  or  is  it  the 
consequence  of  exceptional  circumstances  ? 

3d.  Could  the  accident  have  been  prevented,  and  if  so,  by  what 
practical  means? 

4th.  What  are  the  consequences  of  the  accident? 

The  estimates  or  judgments  of  the  Commission  are  delivered 
verbally  to  the  interested  parties,  except  in  case  of  arbitration, 
and  they  are  entered  in  the  register  of  the  reports  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

The  Industrial  Society  pays  the  expenses  of  the  Commission, 
and  reimburses  itself  at  the  end  of  the  year  by  assessments  upon 
the  establishments  which  have  applied  to  it. 

BESX7LT8  OF  THB  ASSOCIATION. 

The  results  achieved  by  the  Association  during  the  last  twelve 
years,  under  the  leadership  of  M.  £ngel-Dolfb8,  may  be  summed 
up  as  follows : 

1st.  Successive  examination  of  all  machines  employed  in  fac- 
tories with  respect  to  the  dangers  which  they  present,  and  the 
research  of  some  simple,  practical,  and  inexpensive  means  of  obvi- 
ating these  dangers.  2d.  Statistics  of  accidents ;  the  examina- 
tion of  the  circumstances  which  produce  them,  and  the  utilization 
of  the  observations  made,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  their 
recurrence,  dd.  Publicity;  the  publication  of  precautions  against 
locidents,  and  the  multiplication  and  use  of  recognized  efficacious 
x>ntrivance8.  4th.  Competition  among  inventors  stimulated  by 
he  ofiTer  of  medals  and  prizes  for  the  invention  of  the  best  pre- 
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ventive  contrivaDces.    5th.  Inspections;    assoring   to   members 
all  the  benefit  accralng  from  common  researches. 

From  the  oatset,  the  Association  was  fortunate  in  obtaining  the 
services  of  a  zealous  and  competent  inspector.  None  of  the 
numerous  and  varied  machines  employed  in  the  factories  and  work- 
shops escaped  his  attention;  he  examined  each  machine  and 
sought  to  render  harmless  every  part  involving  the  slightest  risk, 
and  often  the  precautions  proposed  by  him  were  suflScient  to  ensure 
the  most  complete  security.  These  machines  included  those  em- 
ployed in  carding,  spinning,  weaving,  calico  printing,  etc.  To 
these  investigations  may  be  added :  1st.  A  comprehensive  study  of 
the  precautions  and  safety  apparatus  in  the  use  of  hoists,  eleva- 
tors, and  lifts  of  various  kinds.  2d.  Detailed  illustrated  instruc- 
tions in  the  care  and  management  of  belts.  Sd.  Extensive  and 
careful  experiments  to  test  numerous  contrivances  for  holding  and 
shipping  belts,  —  a  fhiitful  source  of  accidents. 

These  problems  did  not  receive  at  once  complete  and  satisfac- 
tory solutions.  Successive  trials  showed  room  for  improvements 
which  were  gradually  introduced  until  success  was  attained.  The 
circular  saw,  one  of  the  most  dangerous  of  tools,  was  for  several 
years  the  subject  of  long  and  laborious  study,  before  the  present 
satisfactory  solution  was  reached.  Besides  this  series  of  researches, 
this  officer  has  devoted  much  time  to  his  visits  of  inspection,  and 
this  was  not  the  easiest  part  of  his  work.  If  everywhere  the 
members  are  zealous  and  favorably  disposed,  there  is  unfortunately 
a  long  distance  (especially  surrounded  with  pressing  work), 
between  learning  of  the  existence  of  a  preventive  contrivance, 
and  actually  putting  the  same  into  the  mill.  Without  other  means 
of  persuasion  than  a  moral  appeal,  the  Inspector  has  been  often 
obliged  to  repeat  the  same  warning,  and  to  insist  upon  the  same 
points  at  the  risk  of  becoming  importunate. 

PRIZES. 

With  a  view  of  extending  its  influence,  of  stimulating  the  zeal 
of  inventors,  and  of  recognizing  the  efforts  of  its  adherents,  the 
Association  has  instituted  various  prizes  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
couraging the  manufacturers  and  superintendents  who  have  intro- 
duced into  their  factories  and  workshops  the  preventive  contri- 
vances. Inventors  have  been  shown  where  to  direct  their  atten- 
tion, and  the  annual  reports  have  given  good  reasons  for  the 
bestowal  of  a  number  of  prizes. 
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EXHIBITION   AT  PARIS   IN    1878. 

From  its  nature,  the  Association  requires  extensive  publicity  for 
its  works,  which  were  regarded  of  such  importance,  that  at  the 
late  Paris  Exhibition,  space  was  allowed  to  the  President,  M.  £n« 
gel-Dolfus,  who  exhibited  a  frame  upon  which  were  placed  twenty- 
seven  examples  of  contrivances  adapted  to  prevent  very  severe 
accidents,  shown  by  statistics  to  be  of  frequent  occurrence.  Some 
of  these  contrivances  are  extensively  used  in  France,  Germany 
and  Switzerland.  The  series  was  collected  by  the  exhibitor  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  how  far  the  idea  of  assuring  the  security 
of  workmen  in  the  factories  had  been  realized,  and  to  call  the 
attention  of  manufacturers  to  this  important  subject. 

It  is  certain,  says  M.  Engel-Dolfus,  and  experience  proves  it, 
that  Free  Associations  of  Manufacturers,  strongly  imbued  with 
the  sentiment  that  they  must,  at  any  price,  prevent  accidents  in 
machines,  can  succeed  as  far  as  possible,  by  stimulating  and  en- 
couraging the  spirit  of  invention,  and  by  diffusing  the  most  effica- 
cious known  means  of  prevention.  Perhaps  we  may  be  tempted 
to  object,  that  State  inspection  is  organized  in  England,  France, 
Germany  and  Switzerland ;  but  we  may  remark,  that  this  inspec- 
tion must  necessarily  rest  much  more  upon  coercion  than  upon  the 
inventive  spirit  and  the  persevering  research  of  the  preventive 
contrivances  which  can  alone  diminish  the  dangers  of  machines. 
Excellent  results  have  already  been  obtained.  The  ingenious 
methods  represented  on  the  frame  exhibited,  are  due  exclusively 
to  private  effort  and  to  the  inventive  spirit  of  persons  who  have 
refrained  from  taking  out  patents  from  a  fear  of  preventing  their 
general  adoption.  The  exhibitor  cannot  discriminate  between 
special  methods  of  accomplishing  the  same  purpose,  but  he  recom- 
mends the  trial  of  all :  most  of  them  have  been  for  a  considerable 
time  in  use.  What  he  constantly  asserts,  is,  that  we  (manufac- 
turers) remain  too  long  passive;  that  we  neglect  a  plain  duty 
when  we  do  not  constantly  exercise  our  ingenuity  to  prevent  those 
deaths  and  mutilations  which  by  a  species  of  fatalism  we  have 
considered  for  a  long  time  as  the  tribute  paid  to  machine  labor. 
What  is  demanded  is  redoubled  vigilance  in  our  factories,  and  that 
inventors  of  contrivances  for  preventing  accidents  in  machines, 
who  have  not  taken  patents,  should  be  officially  rewarded  (for  in 
this  case  we  may  liken  their  inventions  to  actual  life-saving  appa- 
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ratus),  so  that  when  an  accident  happens,  which  might  have  been 
prevented,  the  manafacturer,  the  saperintendent  or  the  workman, 
whose  imprudence  has  been  its  cause,  should  not  feel  himself 
acquitted,  either  by  his  own  conscience  or  by  public  opinion,  bj 
the  simple  payment  of  an  indemnity. 

DESCRIPTION   OF  THE   FRAME   SHOWN  AT  THE   PARIS   EXHIBITIOH. 

Before  proceeding  farther,  I  may  say  a  few  words  in  reference 
to  the  contrivances  exhibited  by  M.  Engel-Dolfus.  There  were 
collars  to  prevent  such  accidents  as  arise  from  the  griping  of  looee 
pulleys  on  their  shafts  when  not  properly  lubricated  or  adjusted. 
There  were  guards  for  calender  rolls  and  calico  printing  machines, 
which,  while  they  prevented  the  hands  and  clothes  of  the  worinnen 
firom  being  caught  between  the  cylinders,  did  not  interfere  in  the 
least  with  the  efficient  working  of  the  machines  themselves. 
There  were  covers  for  exposed  pieces,  such  as  wheels,  shafts, 
wedges,  coupling-keys,  and  screws.  There  were  hooks  for  clean- 
ing horizontal  shafting.  There  was  an  electric  disengaging  appa- 
ratus. There  were  numerous  contrivances  for  holding  and  shipping 
belts  to  prevent  their  contact  with  horizontal  shafts,  a  very  fre- 
quent source  of  frightful  accident,  in  spite  of  all  recommendations 
and  exhortations.  Arms  and  limbs  torn  off,  the  body  thrown  oS 
mutilated  from  a  revolving  shaft,  cannot  such  sights  as  these  caose 
the  adoption  of  prudent  measures,  to  prevent  a  portion,  at  least,  of 
such  accidents  ?  To  show  that  this  is  no  exaggeration,  let  me 
quote  from  a  report  of  the  Inspector :  ''  An  assistant  overseer 
had  just  straightened  the  belt  of  a  loom ;  in  putting  it  back  upon 
the  loom  pulley  the  belt  fell  from  the  driving-pulley  upon  the 
main  shaft ;  the  man  trying  to  hold  it  was  entangled  and  carried 
round  the  shaft,  from  which  he  fell  in  a  dying  condition,  losing  an 
arm,  and  frightfully  injured.  A  workman  wishing  to  ship  a  belt 
upon  a  driving  pulley,  placed  himself  against  a  wall  about  two 
feet  distant,  and  holding  the  belt  shipper  carried  it  toward  the 
pulley  so  as  to  catch  the  belt ;  the  shipper  was  caught  by  the 
pulley  and  thrust  back  so  violently  that  the  shipper-handle  pressed 
the  man  against  the  wall  and  passed  through  his  body,  killing  him 
instantly. 

Five  different  pieces  exhibited  were  for  the  purpose  of  prevent- 
ing such  accidents  as  have  just  been  described. 
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ACCIDENTS   CAUSED   BT  THE  CIBCTTLAB  SAW. 

I  will  now  say  a  few  words  in  reference  to  accidents  from  the  ase  of 
the  circular  saw.  EzperieDce  proves  that  few  machines  are  so  danger- 
ous as  the  circnlar  saw.    An  inspector  of  a  great  German  Company 
Jot  Insurance  against  Accidents  in  Machines^  stated  that  they  would 
no  longer  insure  against  accidents  from  the  use  of  circular  saws,  as 
they   were  obliged  to  pay  every  year  thousands   of  dollars  of 
indemnity  for  such  accidents  alone.     These  accidents  are  of  most 
frequent  occurrence  when  the  workman  is  near  the  end  of  the  cut ; 
at  this  moment  the  slightest  false  motion,  or  the  deviation  caused 
by  a  knot,  changes  the  normal  direction  of  the  piece  so  that  the 
back  teeth  catch  it  and  throw  it  toward  the  workman,  who  is  per- 
haps hurt  trying  to  stop  it,  or  if  he  succeeds  by  considerable 
exertion  in  adjusting  it,  it  slips  through  the  saw  so  quickly  as  to 
throw  his  fingers  upon  the  teeth.    The  same  thing  happens  if  the 
wood  is  green,  wet  or  fibrous ;  it  closes  behind  the  saw,  catches 
the  back  teeth,  and  is  thrown  back  on  to  the  workman,  who,  when 
the  piece  slips  up,  runs  great  risk  of  losing  his  fingers. 

An  extra  piece  of  wood  is  often  employed  to  push  a  piece 
through  the  saw ;  this  protects  the  workman's  fingers,  but  causes 
frequent  accidents  by  itself  catching  upon  the  saw.  In  setting  up 
a  circular  saw,  the  dangers  in  using  it  are  seldom  or  never  taken 
into  account.  We  find  it  diflQcult  to  imagine  that  such  a  simple 
tool  can  be  so  dangerous,  and  if  we  know  the  dangers  we  find  it 
very  difficult  to  use  practical  safety  contrivances ;  so  that  gener- 
ally preventive  contrivances  are  thrown  aside.  Workmen  are 
themselves  frequently  the  cause  of  the  accidents  that  happen  to 
them,  often  working  very  inattentively  and  priding  themselves 
upon  their  skill.  In  this  respect,  the  circular  saw  resembles  those 
machine  tools  in  which  we  should  endeavor  to  dispense  with  intel- 
ligence, attention  and  skill.  We  must  arrange  them  so  that  the 
workman  can  never  be  caught,  no  matter  what  he  may  do ;  other- 
wise there  will  always  be  accidents  to  deplore. 

To  be  complete,  the  preventive  contrivance  should  fulfil  the 

following  conditions :    It  should  cover  the  saw  when  not  in  use, 

and  when  in  use  it  should  cover  all  the  exposed   portions.    It 

should  prevent  access  to  that  portion  of  the  saw  below  the  table. 

It  should  prevent  the  pieces  from  being  thrown  back,  and  allow 

the  wood  to  follow  the  cut.    The  passage  of  the  saw  and  the  con- 
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stant  ovcr-fiight  of  the  work  should  not  be  in  any  way  interfered 
with,  consequently  the  table  should  be  free  from  all  obstacles 
around  the  disk.  For  certain  work  it  should  be  capable  of  being 
joined  to  a  support  or  guide,  serving  to  facilitate  handling  the 
wood.  Upon  these  conditions  the  apparatus  shown  by  M.  Elngel- 
Dolfus  was  constructed. 

DESCBIFTIOK  OF  THE   APPARATUS. 

It  consists  of  a  guide  plate,  a  cover  and  a  warning  piece.  The 
object  of  the  guide  plate  is  to  secure  the  regular  forward  motioD 
of  the  piece  of  wood,  to  guide  the  cut  when  it  passes  beyond  the 
disk,  and  to  prevent  all  deviation  of  the  piece  to  be  sawn.  This 
guide  plate  prevents  the  wood  from  closing  and  pinching  the  back 
teeth ;  it  prevents  all  access  behind  the  saw,  and  prevents  those 
accidents  which  occur  when  a  piece  of  wood,  pushed  toward  the 
back  of  the  saw,  meets  the  ascending  teeth  and  is  thrown  toward 
the  workman  ;  it  thus  prevents  any  wood  from  being  thrown  hack 
and  diminishes  considerably  the  jarring,  which  is  of  itself  the 
cause  of  numerous  accidents.  The  cover  prevents  access  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  disk  and  stops  the  splinters,  knots,  pieces  of 
wood,  or  teeth  of  the  saw  which  are  liable  to  be  thrown  off  while 
the  saw  is  in  motion.  Finally  the  warning  piece  covers  the  teeth 
which  are  free  while  the  saw  is  working  between  the  wood  sawn 
and  the  cover ;  it  arrests  the  hand  of  the  workman  if  it  approaches 
the  teeth,  especially  at  that  dangerous  moment  when  the  cut  is 
finished ;  it  hinders  neither  the  feeding  of  the  machine  nor  the 
oversight  of  the  work. 

COMMISSIOK  OF   ACCIDENTS. 

Having  described  in  general  terms  the  work  of  the  Association 
for  the  Prevention  of  Accidents,  it  remains  for  me  to  say  a  few 
words  in  reference  to  the  work  of  the  Commission  of  Accidents^ 
which  you  will  remember  was  formed  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Industrial  Society,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  lawsuits  between 
masters  and  workmen  in  cases  of  factory  accidents.  The  working 
of  the  Commission  will  be  best  shown  by  some  extracts  from  the 
President's  report. 

The  second  year  the  President  says  :  Since  our  first  report  the 
Commission  has  considered  sixteen  cases  of  accident;   of  this 
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Dumber,  ten  were  examined  and  reported  upon  by  delegates,  for 
tbe  parpose  of  ascertaiDing  the  facte,  nothing  more  being  required. 
Five  bave  been  followed  by  a  request  for  conciliation ;  of  these, 
four  have  received  a  satisfactory  solutioo,  and  the  fifth  is  in  suft- 
pense.  Finally,  for  an  accident  which  occurred  last  year,  and  upon 
which  the  Commission  had  been  called  upon  to  report  at  the 
proper  time,  after  exhausting  every  means  of  settlement,  and 
possessing  all  the  elements  for  judging  the  case,  they  accepted  the 
request  for  arbitration  and  proceeded  as  follows :  The  President 
caused  both  parties  to  sign  a  registered  agreement  to  abide  by  the  < 
decision  of  the  Commission.  Three  delegates,  specially  design 
Hated  to  mediate  between  the  workman  and  his  master,  sought  to 
settle  the  question,  but  they  failed,  and  presented  a  report,  which 
served  as  the  basis  for  the  discussion  of  the  united  Commission. 
The  master  and  workman  were  successively  heard  and  showed 
each  in  his  own  fashion  the  cause  and  the  responsibility  for  the 
accident.  Finally,  after  a  thorough  discussion,  and  after  having 
voted  an  indemnity  to  the  workman  and  fixed  upon  the  amount, 
the  Commission  gave  a  discriminating  judgment,  which  was  regis- 
tered and  transmitted  to  each  party. 

Of  the  four  requests  for  conciliation,  one  especially  was  very 
laborious  for  the  Commissioners,  who  had  to  deal  with  an  cxagga- 
rated  demand  for  damages,  accompanied  by  an  obstinate  refusal 
to  submit  to  medical  examination  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  the 
injory.  Finally,  tiie  difficulty  was  settled  by  an  agreement  to  pay 
tbe  workman  a  specified  sum  and  an  additional  sum  contingent  on 
the  state  of  the  wound,  at  the  expiration  of  one  year. 

Of  these  accidents,  seven  were  caused  by  cleaning  the  machin- 
ery, either  when  running  or  by  employing  improper  methods; 
four  by  inattention  or  negligence  ;  one  to  a  stranger  to  the  estab- 
lishment. Two  caused  death ;  eight,  serious  injuries.  Ton  of  tbe 
victims  were  men  ;  three,  women  ;  and  two,  children. 

Thns  we  see  that  the  intervention  of  the  Commission  has  been 
asked  to  settle  litigation  between  masters  and  workmen,  or  for 
arbitration  when  an  amicable  arrangement  was  impossible.  This 
is  the  precise  object  of  the  Commission,  to  prevent  judicial  con- 
flicts ;  to  intorpose  officially  between  master  and  workman ;  to 
enlighten  each  in  regard  to  bis  proper  responsibility,  and  to  bring 
about  a  settlement  which  would  facilitate  their  subsequent 
relations.     These  objects  have  been  attained,  and  there  are  many 
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cases  of  workmen,  who,  after  having  requested  its  intervention 
to  obtain  an  indemnity  for  accidents  to  themselves  have  still  con- 
tinned  to  work  in  the  same  mills.  Again,  daring  the  two  yean 
of  its  existence,  only  three  cases,  which  might  have  been  settled 
by  the  Ck>mmi86ion,  have  been  referred  to  the  courts,  whereu, 
daring  the  three  years  preceding  its  existence,  eight  pablic  trials 
took  place,  which,  from  their  nature,  would  have  been  proper  sab- 
jects  for  the  action  of  the  Commission. 

These  facts  show  that  the  creation  of  the  Commission  of  Acci- 
dents corresponded  to  an  actual  need. 

The  following  extracts  will  show  the  present  condition  of  legis- 
lation on  this  subject  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts : 

EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  LAWS  OF  THE  STATE  OF  MASSACHTTSETn, 
PROVIDING  FOR  THE  INBFECTION  OF  FACTORIES  AND  PUBLIC 
BUILDINGS. 

[Chapter  214,  Acta  of  1877.] 

An  Act  relating  to  the  Inspection  of  Factories  and  Public  Buildings. 
Be  it  enacted,  j'c,  a»  follows: — 

Section  1.  The  belting,  shafting,  gearing  and  drums  of  all  manufMrtaring 
establishments,  when  so  located  as  to  be,  in  the  opinion  of  the  inspedon 
hereinafter  mentioned,  dangerous  to  the  employes  while  engaged  in  their 
ordinary  duties,  shall  be,  as  far  as  practicable,  securely  guarded. 

No  machinery,  other  than  steam-engiues,  in  any  such  establishment,  ihill 
be  cleaned  while  running,  if  objected  to  in  writing  by  one  of  the  inspecton 
hereinafter  mentioned.  All  such  establishments  shall  be  well  yentilated  and 
kept  clean. 

Sec.  2.  In  any  manufacturing  establishment  in  which  there  shall  exist  or 
be  placed  any  hoistway,  hatchway,  elevator  or  well-hole,  the  openings  thereof 
through  and  upon  each  floor  of  such  establishment  shall  be  provided  wi&  and 
protected  by  good  and  sufficient  trap-doors,  or  self-closing  hatches  and  ssfetf' 
catches,  or  such  other  safeguards  as  the  inspectors  hereinafter  mentioned 
shall  direct;  and  all  due  diligence  shall  be  used  to  keep  such  trap-doon 
closed  at  all  times,  except  when  in  actual  use  by  the  occupant  or  occnpsDtt 
of  the  building  having  the  use  and  control  of  the  same. 

Sec.  8.  All  manufacturing  establishments,  three  or  more  stories  in  height, 
wherein  forty  or  more  persons  are  employed,  unless  supplied  with  a  suiBcient 
number  of  tower  stairways,  shall  be  provided  with  properly  constmcted  flr«- 
escapes  upon  the  outside  thereof;  said  fire-escapes  to  be  connected  with  the 
interior  of  the  building  by  either  doors  or  windows,  with  suitable  landings  it 
every  story  above  the  first.  Said  fire-escapes  shall  be  kept  in  good  repair, 
and  no  encumbrances  of  any  kind  whatever  shall  be  placed  thereon :  provtdedf 
that  nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  empower  the  inspectors  to 
compel  any  person  or  persons  or  corporation  to  change  any  fire-escape 
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y  existing,  unless  such  change  is  necessary  for  the  protection  of  human 
The  word  **  story "  in  this  act  shall  include  the  attic,  if  the  same  is 
led  for  work-rooms. 

.  4.  All  the  main  doors,  both  inside  and  outside,  in  manufacturing 
ishments,  shall  open  outwardly  where  the  inspectors  hereinafter  men- 
I  shall  deem  it  necessary,  and  shall  in  writing  direct  Each  story  in 
establishments  shall  be  amply  supplied  with  means  for  extinguishing 

;.  5.  All  churches,  school-rooms,  hotels,  halls,  theatres  and  other  build- 
used  for  public  assemblies,  shall  have  such  means  of  egress  as  the 
ctors  hereinafter  mentioned  shall  approve,  and  all  doors  to  the  main 
Dces  in  such  building  shall  swing  outwardly  when  said  inspectors  in 
ig  so  direct.  No  portable  seats  shall  be  allowed  in  the  aisles  or  passage- 
of  any  such  building  during  any  entertainment  or  service  held  therein. 
:.  6.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  chief  of  the  State  detective  force,  upon 
issage  of  this  act,  specially  to  detail  one  or  more  of  his  deputies  to  act 
ipectors  of  factories  and  public  buildings. 

d  chief  shall  report  in  print,  to  the  governor,  on  or  before  the  first  day 
nuary  of  each  year,  with  such  remarks,  suggestions  and  recommenda^ 

as  he  may  deem  necessary. 

;.  7.  The  duties  of  said  inspectors  shall  be  to  enforce  the  provisions  of 
;ct,  except  as  hereinafter  mentioned,  and  of  all  acts  relating  to  the 
^yment  of  women  and  minors  in  manufacturing  establishments ;  and  for 
urpose  said  inspectors  shall  have  power  to  enter  all  buildings  used  for 
;  or  manufacturing  purposes,  to  examine  the  methods  of  protection  fi-om 
?nt,  the  means  of  escape  fVom  fire,  and  to  make  investigations  in  regard 

employment  of  women  and  children. 

:.  8.  Any  person  or  corporation  violating  any  of  the  provisions  of  this 
lall  forfeit  to  the  use  of  the  Commonwealth  for  every  such  offence  not 
lan  fifty  nor  more  than  five  hundred  dollars,  to  be  recovered  by  action 
I  ted  by  said  inspectors  in  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  and  shall 
te  liable  for  all  damages  suffered  by  any  employ^  by  reason  of  such 
ion ;  but  no  action  shall  be  brought  for  any  such  violation  until  after 
reeks'  notice  thereof  shall  have  been  given  in  writing  by  an  inspector, 
len,  if  in  the  meantime  such  violation  shall  have  ceased,  unless  some 
D  shall  have  been  injured  in  consequence  thereof.  Nothing  in  this 
n  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  prohibit  any  person  injured  from  bringing 
ion  to  recover  damages  for  said  injuries. 


^E. — The  Committee  for  which  Prof.  Watson  reported  at  Saratoga,  has 
been  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  Mr.  Joseph  D.  Weeks,  of  Pittsburg, 
nd  Mr.  Edwabd  Afpleton,  of  Boston ;  and  will  report  hereafter  more 
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INTERNATIONAL  COINAGE— A  UNIT  OF  EIGHT  GRAMMES. 

PBOPOSED  BT  ROBERT  KOZON  TOPPAH. 

CWednesday,  September  10,  1879.) 

The  subject  of  an  international  coinage  has  been  mnch  discossed 
the  last  few  years.  The  rapid  expansion  of  commercial  relations, 
the  more  frequent  personal  intercourse  of  the  inhabitants  of  various 
countries,  and  the  speedy  means  of  communication,  which  bring 
nations  near  to  each  other,  nearer,  in  fact,  than  were  formerly  the 
different  parts  of  a  single  State,  make  apparent  the  need  of  a 
common  money. 

The  object  of  the  present  paper  is  to  give  a  summary  of  the 
results  already  obtained  in  the  direction  of  a  uniform  currency,  to 
examine  briefly  the  different  plans  that  have  been  brought  forward, 
and  finally  to  propose  a  unit  pre>'iously  suggested  by  me,  whidi 
seems  best  fitted  to  attain  as  quickly  as  possible  the  end  in  view. 

Upon  considering  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the 
monetary  systems  of  various  countries  within  a  comparatively 
recent  period,  one  is  struck  with  the  fact  that  there  is  a  general 
tendency  towards  uniformity.  The  French  unit  has  been  adopted 
in  Belgium,  Switzerland,  Spain,  Roumania,  Greece,  Finland  and 
Servia,  while  the  political  unification  of  Italy  has  spread  the  same 
system  through  the  whole  of  that  country.  The  various  systems 
of  Germany  have  been  merged  into  one  under  the  Empire.  The 
Monetary  Union  of  Scandinavia  has  been  formed,  embracing  the 
three  Kingdoms  of  Denmark,  Sweden  and  Norway.  The  Ameri- 
can unit  has  been  adopted  by  Canada  and  Japan.  Austria  now 
coins  four  and  eight  florin  pieces,  equivalent  to  ten  and  twenty 
francs,  and  accepted  as  such  in  the  Latin  Union.  Spain  has  com- 
menced to  issue  a  twenty-five  franc  piece,  the  first  approach  made 
by  any  of  the  Latin  nations  of  Europe  of  the  franc  system  to  the 
English  sovereign  and  the  American  half  eagle,  although  France 
ofl'ered  in  1867  to  coin  such  a  piece,  while  some  of  the  States  of 
South  America  issue  a  coin  of  exactly*  the  same  value. 

Instead  of  many  systems  there  are  now  comparatively  few,  and 
while  this  reduction  in  the  number  of  the  units  has  been  progress- 
ing, there  have  been  two  other  imiK>rtant  changes  going  on  in  the 
direction  of  uniformity  —  the  gradual  establishment  of  a  decimal 
notation,  and  also  the  gradual  adoption  of  the  same  degree  of 
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fineness,  so  that  now  nearly  all  the  principal  nations  have  a  gold 
coinage  of  ^^  fine. 

With  a  tendency  to  uniformity  so  marked,  it  would  appear  an 
easy  matter  to  select  a  unit  that  could  be  accepted  by  the  leading 
countries,  but,  unfortunately,  national  prejudices  are  deeply  rooted, 
and  each  nation  considers  its  own  monetary  system  the  best.  The 
English  are  satisfied  with  their  pounds,  shillings  and  pence,  and 
claim  that  as  their  system  is  the  most  extensively  used  in  com- 
merce, it  ought  to  be  adopted  universally.  The  French  expect 
that  all  nations  will  ultimately  select  their  system,  and  urge  that 
as  it  now  embraces  a  large  portion  of  Europe,  its  claims  to  univer- 
sal adoption  are  superior  to  any  other.  The  Americans  can  say, 
that  having  been  the  first  to  establish  the  decimal  notation  in  coin- 
age, and  their  unit  having  been  adopted  by  one  of  the  most 
important  colonies  of  England,  and  by  the  most  enlightened  of 
the  Asiatic  empires,  its  claims  are  not  to  be  slighted.  The  Ger- 
mans are  not  likely  to  adopt  any  purely  foreign  system,  while  they 
might  be  induced  to  look  favorably  upon  a  plan  which  should  be 
the  result  of  a  compromise. 

In  view  of  these  conflicting  claims,  it  is  quite  evident  that  if  an 
international  unit  is  ever  to  be  established  it  must  be  by  conces- 
sions, each  nation  yielding  something. 

Before  proceeding  to  an  examination  of  the  different  plans  that 
have  been  proposed,  it  is  best  to  lay  down  the  rules  which  should 
guide  us  in  our  criticism. 

The  unit  to  be  adopted  ought  not  to  wound  national  prejudices 
or  arouse  jealousy.  It  ought  to  preserve  the  existing  systems  with 
their  different  monet^ary  terms  which  are  familiar  to  the  people,  and 
it  ought  to  be  of  an  even  metric  weight. 

The  Monetary  Conference  of  1867  proposed  the  five  franc  gold 
piece  as  the  best  unit  to  be  selected.  The  objections  to  that  piece 
are  manifest.  All  nations,  with  the  exception  of  the  Latin  Union 
and  those  countries  that  have  introduced  the  franc  system,  would 
be  obliged  to  bear  the  burden  of  recoinage,  which  would  not  be 
just,  as  the  benefit  to  be  derived  being  common  to  all,  all  should 
contribute  their  share  to  the  change.  Besides,  the  adoption  of  a 
purely  French  system  would  be  objected  to  by  many  countries,  and 
the  unit  weighing  l.^^j^  grammes,  would  be  a  fractional  number. 
The  same  objections  apply  to  the  ten  franc  piece.  Its  weight  is 
^'l^VW  gr^^i^'^'Q^B)  A  fractional  number,  and  the  countries  of  the 
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franc  system  would  be  entirely  exempt  from  the  cost  and  trouble 
of  recoinage. 

The  five  gramme  piece,  ^^  fine,  which  has  been  proposed,  has 
the  advantage  of  being  of  an  even  metric  weight,  and  it  also 
avoids  wounding  national  susceptibilities,  as  all  countries  would  he 
obliged  to  recoin.  The  objection  is,  that  as  the  five  gramme  piece 
is  worth, 

In  francs, 15.50 

In  marks, 12.55 

In  dollars, 2.99 

In  shillings, 12.  3(2. 

all  monetary  terms  would  have  to  be  altered,  and  a  new  system, 
with  a  new  nomenclature,  introduced.  A  change  so  complete 
would  create  great  confusion,  and  much  time  would  be  required 
for  the  full  and  practical  establishment  of  the  new  system. 

The  ten  gramme  piece  has  the  same  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages as  the  five  gramme  piece. 

The  suggestion  made  by  Mr.  Ruggles,  the  delegate  of  the  United 
States  to  the  International  Statistical  Congress  of  Berlin,  in  1863, 
to  select  a  twenty-five  franc  piece  as  the  unit,  reducing  the  sovereign 
and  the  half  eagle  to  the  value  of  that  coin,  has  the  advantage  of 
preserving  the  different  systems,  with  their  monetary  terms,  but 
the  objections  are,  that  the  twent^'-five  franc  piece  weighs  S.^^ 
grammes,  a  fractional  number,  and  the  countries  of  the  franc 
system  would  contribute  nothing  to  the  change. 

Upon  comparing  the  weights  of  the 

Half  Eagle,      ....      8.^^^^  grammes. 
Sovereign,  \^  fine,    . 
Sovereign,  ^^^  fine, 


'7       • 

Twent^'-five  Franc  piece. 
Twenty  Mark  piece. 


7  -9J8_  a 


7  ^95  5  •* 


a  piece  of  eight  even  grammes  suggests  itself  as  the  best  unit. 
Such  a  piece  would  be  called  a  sovereign,  five  dollars,  twenty 
marks  and  twenty-five  francs.  It  would  be  divided,  as  at  present, 
according  to  the  customs  and  wishes  of  the  different  countries.  It 
would  preserve  all  the  monetary  terms  now  in  use.  All  the  nations 
to  be  benefited  would  contribute  their  share  to  the  change.  No 
nation  would  feel  that  a  foreign  system  was  being  Imposed  upon  it. 
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The  silver  coinage  of  the  various  countries  would  remain  untouched, 
which  would  not  be  the  case  if  a  new  unit  like  the  five  gramme  or 
the  ten  gramme  piece  should  be  selected.  The  unit  would  be  of 
an  even  metric  weight. 

The  experience  of  antiquity  seems  also  to  sanction  the  selection 
of  such  a  piece.  The  gold  stater  of  Lydia,  after  the  monetary 
reform  effected  by  Croesus,  weighed  about  eight  grammes.  The 
gold  daric  of  Persia  was  of  the  same  weight.  The  stater  issued 
by  Phillip  11.  of  Macedon — the  unit  of  the  gold  coinage  —  which 
the  conquests  of  Alexander  the  Great  carried  to  remote  countries, 
weighed  about  eight  granmies.  The  aureus  —  the  unit  of  the 
Roman  gold  coinage  —  which  weighed  S.^^j^  grammes  under 
Julius  Csesar,  being  the  ^  part  of  a  Roman  pound,  was  reduced 
by  Augustus  to  T'^^^^  grammes,  the  -^  part  of  the  pound,  but 
still  valued  at  25  silver  denarii. 

As  the  8  gramme  piece  ^  fine  is  worth, 

In  francs, 24.80 

In  dollars, 4.78 

In  shillings, 19.  8(1. 

In  marks, 20.08 

it  would  be  necessary  to  make  the  following  changes,  which  are 
slight,  compared  with  the  various  reductions  and  modifications  that 
lave  taken  place  without  exception  in  all  monetary  systems  in  the 
>ast: 

Reduce  the  value  of  the  25  Franc  piece  by  20  centimes. 

*'  "  *'         5  Dollar     "      "  22  cents. 

"  "  "  Sovereign      "     4  pence. 

Increase     *'  '*       20  Mark  piece    "     8  pfennigs. 


NoTB. — ^ThiB  Paper  was  referred  to  a  Committee,  which  reported  the 
resolutionB  printed  in  the  Journal  for  December,  1879. 


SOCIAL  ECONOMY  PAPERS. 


I.  REPORT  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  SOCIAL  ECONOMY. 

BT  F.   B.    8ANBOBK. 

(Read  Friday,  September  12, 1879.) 

Ladies  and  Oentlemen :  —  I  hope  some  of  you  have  been  more 
fortunate,  but  I  have  never  Been  or  beard  of  a  person  who  oonld 
concisely  define  social  science,  and  perhaps,  social  economy  may 
be  as  difScnlt  to  describe.  When  Don  Quixote  was  actively  en- 
gaged, some  centuries  since,  in  his  generous,  but  not  always  jodi- 
cious,  work  of  out-door  relief  in  Spain,  he  encountered,  on  one 
occasion,  several  chevaliers  of  industry  on  their  way  to  the  galleys. 
One  of  them  turned  out  to  be  an  author.  ^'  What  is  the  title  of 
your  book?"  said  the  knight.  ^' My  own  life,*' was  the  reply. 
'*  And  is  it  finished  ?  "  said  Don  Quixote.  '^  How  can  it  be  finished," 
said  the  rogue,  '^  since,  as  you  see,  my  life  is  not  yet  finished?" 
To  report  with  any  finality  on  the  Department  of  Social  Economy, 
is  more  diflScult  for  a  man  than  to  finish  his  own  biography,  since 
it  is  the  life  of  the  whole  community  that  he  is  writing,  and,  before 
one  event  has  been  recorded,  a  hundred  others  have  taken  place. 
Tet  I  may  say  something  historically,  and  by  way  of  introduction 
to  the  papers  and  debates  of  our  Department. 

Originally,  in  1865,  we  classed  together  in  one  department,  the 
topics  now  divided  between  those  of  Finance  and  Social  Economy. 
In  enumerating  some  of  the  topics  to  be  considered  under  the  lat- 
ter head,  Mrs.  Dall,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Association,  said, 
fourteen  years  ago:  '^ Under  the  head  of  Social  £kx>nomy,  we 
shall  consider  pauperism,  actual  rather  than  legal,  and  the  rela- 
tion and  the  responsibilities  of  the  gifted  and  educated  classes 
toward  the  weak,  the  witless  and  the  ignorant.  We  shall  endea- 
vor to  make  useful  inquiries  into  the  causes  of  human  faUure,  and 
the  duties  devolving  upon  human  success.  We  shall  consider  the 
hours  of  labor,  the  relation  of  employers  and  employed ;  the  em- 
ployment of  women  by  itself  considered ;  the  relation  of  idleness 
to  female  crime,  prostitution  and  intemperance;  workhouses, 
public  libraries  and  museums,  savings  banks  and  dispensaries. 
Here,  too,  will  be  discussed  national  debt,  the  subjects  of  tariff 
and  taxation,  the  habits  of  trade,  the  quality  of  our  manufactures, 
the  control  of  the  markets,  the  monopolies  in  the  sale  of  food,  or 
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the  production  of  articles  of  common  use,  the  valae  of  gold,  and 
all  questions  connected  with  the  currency ."  Bnt,  in  the  year  1874, 
our  experience  in  the  working  of  this  comprehensive  department 
led  us  to  divide  it  into  two,  the  one  for  Trade  and  Finance,  and 
the  other  for  Social  Economy,  strictly  speaking ;  and  we  have  in- 
cluded in  the  latter  some  of  the  topics  at  first  assigned  to  the 
Departments  of  Educatien,  Health  and  Jurisprudence,  many  of 
which  have  relations  with  all  the  Departments.  And  scarcely 
had  the  new  Department  organized  in  the  spring  of  1874,  when  it 
proceeded  to  evolve  from  itself  another  organization,  the  National 
Conference  of  Charities,  which  has  since  grown  to  such  a  vigorous 
life  that  it  quite  eclipses  its  parent,  the  Department  of  Social 
Economy.  I  once  knew  a  little  boy  who  rather  oddly  testified  his 
regard  for  a  lady  who  had  been  kind  to  him,  by  saying :  "Mamma, 
I  should  like  to  see  a  gravestone  of  Mrs.  Brown."  Should  the 
Conference  of  Charities  ever  give  us  an  opportunity  to  put  up  its 
gravestone  —  which,  may  heaven  forbid  !  —  the  Department  of 
Social  Economy  would  write  for  its  epitaph  what  the  sturdy  old 
London  poet  wrote  over  his  dead  son : 

"  Rest  in  soft  peace,  and,  asked,  say  here  doth  lie 
Ben  Jonson  his  best  piece  of  poetry.*' 

We  esteem  the  Conference,  which  met  for  the  sixth  time  last 
June  at  Chicago,  the  most  hopeful  ofispring  of  our  Department. 
It  first  met  in  the  city  of  New  York,  in  May,  1874,  and  has  twice 
met  at  Saratoga— in  1876  and  1877.  This  Conference  is  a  semi- 
official body,  made  up  in  its  central  nucleus  of  State  of9oials, 
members  of  boards  of  charities  or  delegates  of  Governors  of  the 
several  States  which  choose  to  take  part  in  it.  Along  with  these 
official  delegates  assemble  the  representatives  of  cities  and  coun- 
ties, of  State  establishments  for  the  dependent  classes,  or  of 
private  charities  which  concern  themselves  with  some  form  of 
human  misery  or  distress.  The  members  of  the  Conference  are 
never  very  numerous,  but  each  represents  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  persons  who  are  absent,  and  nearly  all  of  them  are  persons  of 
special  experience  in  the  work  of  administering  charity  or  repress- 
ing crime.  I  would  bespeak  for  this  offshoot  of  our  Association 
the  earnest  attention  of  all  who  are  interested  in  the  noble  work 
of  relieving  and  preventing  some  of  the  worst  misfortunes  that 
beset  mankind.  The  ancient  fable  of  the  Sphinx  is  still  and 
/orever  true ;  if  civilization  cannot  answer  the  questioning  shapes 
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that  confront  her  by  the  wayside,  then  civilization  itself  mast  fall. 
Among  these  enigmas  of  progress,  which  the  Weat  as  well  as  the 
East,  the  South  not  less  than  the  North,  must  pause  to  consider, 
the  most  perplexing,  perhaps,  are  pauperism,  disease  and  crime. 
These  enemies  of  the  human  race,  which  our  ancestors  hoped  to 
avoid  or  greatly  to  conciliate  by  establishing  themselves  here  in  a 
new  and  free  land,  have  crossed  the  ocean  along  with  our  immi- 
grants, and  make  head  against  mankind  here  as  steadily,  if  not  so 
dangerously,  as  in  the  countries  of  Europe. 

To  prevent  misapprehension  I  may  say  here  that  this  Confer- 
ence was  never,  except  by  custom,  a  part  of  our  annual  oongreas. 
Its  organization  is  distinct  from  that  of  the  American  Social 
Science  Association,  and  it  was  at  liberty,  at  any  time,  to  discon- 
nect itself  and  hold  its  sessions  a  thousand  miles  away  from  ours. 
But,  since  many  of  the  members  of  the  two  bodies  are  the  same, 
and  since  their  objects  are  in  a  certain  sense  identical,  they  did 
until  this  year  assemble  side  by  side,  and  this  has  added  much  to 
the  interest  of  our  meetings.  This  year  the  Conference  met 
separately,  and  will  do  the  same  next  year,  when  it  will  assemble 
at  Cleveland,  June  29,  1880. 

The  nine  existing  State  Boards  of  Charities  (not  all  called  by 
that  name)  publish  reports  yearly  or  biennially  upon  their  special 
topics,  some  of  which  —  as  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Illinois, 
Ohio,  Wisconsin  and  Massachusetts — have  a  value  beyond  the 
State  in  which  they  are  prepared.  In  summoning  conferences 
of  these  official  boards  to  be  held  in  connection  wi^h  our  general 
meeting,  this  department  hoped  to  bring  together  and  unite 
more  closely,  for  research  and  practical  administration,  these 
organizations  which  exist  for  the  same  general  purpose.  This 
hope  has  been  amply  Justified  by  the  results  thus  far  attained. 
There  is,  at  present,  a  greater  harmony,  a  better  knowledge  of 
each  other's  work,  and  a  more  enlightened  purpose  of  co5peratioQ 
among  these  public  officials  than  ever  before,  and  the  whole 
country  is  gradually  coming  into  acquaintance  with  their  methods 
and  general  objects.  During  the  present  session  of  our  Asso- 
ciation, the  New  York  State  Board  of  Charities,  representing 
5,000,000  of  people,  has  been  also  in  session  here  in  Saratoga, 
and  one  of  its  chief  matters  of  business  has  been  the  proposed 
establishment  of  closer  and  more  equitable  interstate  relations 
concerning  the  movement  of  the  helpless  or  degraded  poor  from 
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one  part  of  the  United  States  to  some  other,  and  from  foreign 
countries  into  oar  own  borders.  The  honored  President  of  this 
Board,  Mr.  Letchworth,  has  been  for  years  a  member  of  the 
Department  Committee  of  Social  Economy,  and  has  carried  forward 
in  many  ways  our  general  philanthropic  work.  To  him  more 
than  to  any  of  our  members,  since  the  death  of  Dr.  Howe,  of 
Massachusetts,  and  Mr.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  of  New  York, 
belongs  the  honor  of  leading  the  army  of  philanthropists  in 
America. 

Another  subject  closely  connected  with  our  Department  has  now ' 
been  made  a  part  of  the  task  undertaken  by  the  Conference  of 
Charities.  I  mean  prison  reform.  It  was  in  the  first  year  of  our 
Association's  existence  (1865),  that  our  distinguished  associate. 
Dr.  Wines,  in  company  with  Prof.  Dwight,  both  of  New  York, 
made  that  tour  of  the  American  prisons,  which  prepared  the  way 
for  the  first  general  movement  that  had  been  made  for  twenty 
years  to  improve  the  condition  of  these  prisons ;  and  it  is  to  Dr. 
Wines  that  we  owe  the  convening  of  the  Cincinnati  Prison  Congress 
of  1870,  the  formation  of  the  National  Prison  Association,  in  1871, 
and  the  assembling  of  the  World's  Prison  Congresses,  at  London, 
in  1872,  and  in  1878  at  Stockholm.  For  this  work,  he  has  had 
the  commission  of  our  government,  and  he  now  looks  forward  to 
the  speedy  completion  of  the  task  he  has  assigned  himself.  The 
influence  of  the  agencies  he  has  either  set  in  motion,  or  brought 
into  active  unison,  are  working  a  deep  and  powerful  change  in  the 
direction  which  be  has  given  them,  and  he  will,  within  the  next  six 
months,  put  the  finishing  touch  to  his  great  undertaking,  by  the 
publication  of  his  exhaustive  and  indispensable  volume,  entitled 
'^The  State  of  Prisons  and  Child-Saving  Institutions  in  the 
Civilized  World."  This  will  contain  fuller  information  than  has 
ever  before  been  published  on  the  topics  with  which  Dr.  Wines  has 
so  long  occupied  his  benevolent  and  industrious  years. 

Among  the  matters  considered  in  our  Department,  which  might 
also  have  a  connection  with  those  of  Education  and  Health,  is  the 
establishment  of  charity  kindergartens,  (concerning  which  our 
newly-elected  honorary  member.  Miss  Peabody,  of  Concord,  spoke 
on  Wednesday,)  and  the  introduction  into  America  of  training 
schools  for  nurses.  With  the  latter,  as  you  all  know,  the  noble 
name  of  Florence  Nightingale  was  long  since  connected  in  England. 
American  ladies,  inspired  by  her  example,  and  moved  by  the  suf- 
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feriDg  they  saw  about  them,  have  been  dealing  with  it  in  a  practi- 
cal manner  in  the  cities  of  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia  and 
New  Haven.  A  paper  on  this  subject  was  read  at  our  1874  meet- 
ing, in  Boston,  by  Dr.  Charles  P.  Putnam,  and  has  been  widely 
circulated.  It  described,  briefly,  the  school  established  by  Miss 
Schuyler  and  her  friends,  at  the  Bellevue  Hospital  in  New  York, 
that  established  at  the  Massachusetts  Greneral  Hospital,  in  Boston,  by 
Mrs.  Parkman,  Miss  Cabot  and  other  ladies,  and  such  other  schools 
as  were  then  known  to  exist  in  the  United  States.  During  the  past 
five  years,  these  schools  have  gone  forward  prosperously ;  have  in- 
creased the  number  of  their  pupils,  and  have  learned  by  larger 
experience  how  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  necessities  of  Ameri- 
can cities.  They  will  be  found  indispensable  in  all  our  cities,  and 
they  afford  one  of  the  most  beautiful  examples  of  the  application 
to  human  necessities  of  both  the  art  and  the  theory  of  what  we  call 
social  science.  In  New  York  and  Philadelphia  several  of  these 
training  schools  are  now  in  active  operation.  In  Boston,  we  have 
three,  at  least,  —  at  the  old^  Massachusetts  Hospital,  at  the  New 
England  Hospital  for  Women  and  Children,  and  at  the  compara- 
tively new  City  Hospital  of  Boston.  Several  of  the  original  mem- 
bers of  our  Department  Committee  are  directors  in  these  training 
schools,  which  have  succeeded  even  beyond  the  expectation  of 
their  founders. 

Another  sanitary  question  considered  in  the  Department  of 
Social  Economy  has  been  the  union,  under  one  State  board,  of  the 
administration  both  of  public  charities  and  of  the  public  health 
laws.  This  united  administration  has  been  going  on  for  nearly 
ten  years  in  some  parts  of  Great  Britain,  but  it  had  not  been 
adopted  formally  in  any  of  our  States,  so  far  as  I  know,  until  the 
present  year,  when  Massachusetts  took  the  step  by  consolidating 
in  one  strong  and  experienced  board,  the  old  Board  of  Charities, 
created  in  1863,  and  the  State  Board  of  Health,  created  in  1870. 
You  heard  yesterday,  in  our  general  session,  what  Dr.  Adand  had 
to  say  about  the  reasons  moving  him  and  the  other  members  of  the 
Boyal  Commission  of  1869,  to  favor  what  seemed  at  first  so  serious 
an  innovation,  and  was  opposed  as  such  in  England  by  profes- 
sional sanitarians.  But  his  testimony  to  its  good  results  in  prac- 
tice was  no  less  clear  than  was  his  argument  for  its  introduction 
convincing.  This  argument  was  summed  up  by  the  Boyal  Com- 
mission, in  their  final  report  of  1871,  in  these  words:  *'  We  are 
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led  irresistibly  to  the  oonclasion  that  the  various  braDches  of  sani- 
tary administration  could  best  be  superintended  by  a  minister,  who 
should  at  the  same  time  be  charged  with  the  administration  of  the 
poor  law.  Not  only  does  economy  forbid  any  needless  duplication 
of  authority,  but  the  greater  interests  of  efficiency  demand  an  united 
superintendence  and  single  responsibility  for  subjects  so  closely  * 
connected  as  the  public  health,  and  the  relief  of  sickness  and  des- 
titution among  the  poor." 

The  same  argument,  made  under  similar  circumstances,  but  with 
little  knowledge  in  Massachusetts  of  the  English  experience,  pre- 
vailed in  my  State  last  winter.  Several  of  the  founders  of  this 
Association  cooperated  with  the  State  authorities  in  brfnging 
about  this  consolidation,  which  also  gave  to  Massachusetts  what 
she  had  never  permanently  maintained  before,  —  a  commission  of 
lunacy.  The  new  board  is  called  the  Board  of  Health,  Lunacy, 
and  Charity,  and  has  at  the  head  of  its  three  divisions,  Dr.  Bow- 
ditch,  the  former  Chairman  of  the  Health  Board,  Mr.  Kimball,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Charities,  and  Dr.  Allen,  who,  for  one 
year  was  Lunacy  Commissioner.  Dr.  C.  F.  Folsom  is  the  Secre- 
tary of  this  Board,  and  at  the  head  of  its  bureau  of  out-door  relief 
and  medical  charity,  is  that  wise  and  fearless  public  officer.  Dr. 
Henry  Wheelwright.  Boards  for  public  charities  alone,  or  having 
also  some  control  of  prisons,  now  exist  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio,  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Illinois,  Kansas  and  Rhode  Island, 
and  in  all  these  States,  £astem  or  Western,  they  have  done  much 
to  render  the  administration  of  public  charity  more  intelligent, 
more  systematic  and  more  economical. 

Every  State  has  one  or  more,  sometimes  fifteen  or  twenty,  pub- 
lic establishments,  which  it  supports  wholly  or  partly,  for  the  in- 
sane, the  blind,  the  idiotic,  the  inebriate,  for  the  poor,  or  the 
children  of  the  poor ;  and  these  establishments  need  the  inspection, 
the  assistance  or  the  criticism  of  a  central  authority.  In  many 
States  this  is  left  to  the  Governor,  who  has  more  duties  of  other 
kinds  than  he  can  well  perform,  or  to  a  committee  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, which  can  give  but  a  few  days  in  each  year  to  this  important 
work.  Bat,  when  left  to  a  special  board,  with  sufficnent  powers, 
this  duty  is  performed  much  more  to  the  public  satisfaction  than 
is  otherwise  usual.  No  doubt  single  establishments,  such  as  alms- 
bouses,  lunatic  hospitals,  reform  schools,  etc.,  may  sometimes  feel 
indignant  or  jealous  at  the  censure  that  may  fall  on  them  from  the 
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saperyising  board ;  bat  this  ceosore  is  salutary,  and  oommonly 
errs  on  the  side  of  gentleness  rather  than  severity.  It  is  not  well 
to  give  the  central  board  soch  powers  as  to  supersede  the  local 
trustees  or  directors  of  these  establishments.  There  is  ample 
room  and  verge  enough  for  both ;  and  the  poor  and  vicious  are 
*  best  cared  for  in  those  States  where  men  and  women  of  high 
character  serve  on  the  local  boards  as  well  as  on  the  central  com- 
mission. If,  in  some  of  these  States,  the  example  of  Massachu- 
setts should  be  followed,  and  the  administration  of  the  laws  of 
public  health  and  public  charity  should  be  united,  a  natural  move- 
ment, in  the  systematic  progress  of  local  government  would  take 
placet  as  in  England,  Scotland,  and  New  England.  At  the  Chicago 
Conference  this  was  earnestly  recommended,  and  so  was  the 
appointment  of  women  on  such  boards,  in  which  Wisconsin,  New 
York,  and  Massachusetts  led  the  way.  We  shall  see  at  our 
Department  Meeting  today  Mrs.  Leonard,  of  Massachusetts,  and 
Mrs.  Lowell,  of  New  York,  who  have  both  served  for  years  as 
State  officials  in  this  charitable  work. 

At  the  present  Saratoga  meeting,  all  that  remains  to  tiiis 
Department  of  Social  Economy  of  strictly  charitable  discussion 
(since  the  secession  of  the  Conference  of  Charities),  is  the  debate 
of  this  morning  on  ^^  Institution  Life  for  Children,"  following  the 
reading  of  Mr.  Brace's  paper.  Mr.  Brace  is  one  of  the  original 
members  of  our  committee,  and  has  several  times  taken  part  in 
our  meetings ;  today,  however,  he  is  necessarily  absent.  In  the 
General  Session,  our  Department  presents  today  the  paper  of  Mr. 
Hovey,  of  Boston,  on  ^^  Cooperative  Stores,"  and  that  of  Mrs. 
Langhorne,  of  Virginia,  on  ^'  Colored  Schools/'  Yesterday,  it  con- 
tributed to  the  debate  on  ^'  Tenement  Houses,"  without  offering 
any  report  on  that  subject,  which  we  have  extensively  treated  at 
Detroit,  Boston,  Philadelphia  and  Cincinnati,  since  1874,  when,  at 
the  instance  of  Mr.  Quincy,  of  Boston,  we  first  took  it  up.  The 
very  valuable  paper  of  Mr.  Joseph  D.  Weeks,  of  Pittsburg,  on 
*^  Industrial  Arbitration,"  to  be  read  here  this  afternoon,  closes 
the  list  of  our  special  department  papers,  five  in  number,  which 
we  were  asked  to  present  at  this  General  Meeting. 


Note.  —  Since  the  reading  of  this  Report  at  Saratoga,  Dr.  Wines  h«« 
died,  and  some  mention  of  him  will  be  found  in  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Annaal  Meeting  at  Boston. 


n.   WHAT    IS  THE  BEST    METHOD   FOR   THE    CARE  OF  POOR 

AND  VICIOUS  CHILDREN? 

BT  CHABLB8   L.    BBACE. 

(Bead  Friday,  September  12, 1879.) 

It  was  natural  that  the  United  States,  in  their  early  treatment  of 
the  difficalt  qaestions  connected  with  crime  and  pauperism,  should 
follow  in  precisely  the  old  beaten  tracks  of  European  countries. 
This  was  true  in  regard  to  children,  equally  with  adults.  The 
vicious,  vagrant,  law-breaking  children  were  at  first  thrown  into  the 
common  jail,  to  be  the  companions  of  thieves,  criminals  and  mur- 
derers. The  children  of  the  unfortunate,  the  orphans  and  homeless, 
and  the  offspring  of  the  paupers,  were  consigned  to  the  Almshouse 
to  grow  up  amid  paupers  and  vile  women.  The  first  step  of  reform 
for  the  former  class  —  and  a  great  and  blessed  change  it  has  been  — 
was  the  substitution  of  the  House  of  Refuge,  or  Reformatory^  for 
the  jail.  For  a  portion  of  the  latter  class,  the  foundation  of  Orphan 
Asylums  and  Homes  for  the  Friendless  was  a  movement  of  human- 
ity which  has  brought  untold  blessings.  But,  for  the  exclusively 
pauper  children,  the  ancient  abuses  have  remained  in  most  of  our 
States,  and  it  is  only  within  some  four  years  that,  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  the  children  of  paupers  have  been  removed  by  law  from 
the  degrading  influences  of  the  Almshouse. 

But,  in  aU  these  reforms,  European  early  precedents  were  natur- 
allv  followed.  In  countries  where  the  labor  market  is  overcrowded, 
there  is  no  especial  demand  for  children's  labor ;  each  place  at  the 
table  of  life  is  full,  and  children  thrown  on  the  community  must  be 
cared  for  in  large  public  institutions,  and  kept  in  them  as  long  as 
practicable.  There  being  scant  means,  too,  for  reform  work,  the 
more  inmates  retained  in  an  As^ium  or  Reformatory,  the  less  the 
average  annual  expense  for  each  child.  The  branches  of  labor 
taught  in  an  old  community  will  naturally  be  the  mechanical  and 
the  most  common  trades.  And  as  machinery  supplies  numbers 
with  articles  of  necessity  more  cheaply  than  hand  work,  these  large 
institutions  will  soon  naturally  be  warmed,  lighted,  supplied  with 
water  and  fed  by  machinery.  The  first  tendency',  then,  in  this 
countiy,  was  to  place  vicious  and  poor  children  in  large  Reforma- 
tories, Asj'lums  and  Institutions,  where  they  were  cared  for  in  mass, 
supplied  under  machinery,  and  detained  as  long  as  law  would  per- 
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mit,  and  where  the  main  occupations  were  of  a  mechanical  rather 
than  of  an  agricultural  nature.  This  tendency  continued  long  after 
it  had  been  the  leading  drift  of  European  institutions  and  Poor 
Law  administrators. 

Sweden  and  Norway  early  established  a  "placing  out"  system 
which  should  relieve  the  Almshouses  and  Poor-Managers  of  the 
villages,  and  include  in  it  many  children  who  were  guilty  only  of 
petty  offences.  Many  states  of  Germany  followed  this  example. 
France  organized  its  famous  "  L' Assistance  Pubhque"  association, 
which  has  provided  homes  for  so  many  thousand  destitute  children. 
Great  Britain  adopted  the  "  placing  out"  plan  in  certain  quarters, 
though  not  on  any  large  scale. 

With  these  efforts,  arose  here  and  there  in  Europe,  such  Farm 
Schools  and  individual  Reformatories  as  the  Rauhe  Rous  of  Ham- 
burg, the  Mettrai  CoUmie^  Sydney  Turner's  Farm  School,  and 
numerous  others,  similar. 

In  this  country,  there  was  the  greatest  possible  inducement  for 
the  "  placing  out"  system,  for  Reformatories  on  the  family  plan, 
and  for  Farm  Schools.  The  demand  here  for  children's  labor  is 
practically  unlimited.  A  child's  place  at  the  table  of  the  farmer  is 
always  open  ;  his  food  and  cost  to  the  family  are  of  little  account. 
A  wide-spread  spirit  of  benevolence,  too,  has  inspired  all  classes — 
perhaps  one  of  the  latest  fruits  of  Christianity  —  such  as  opens 
thousands  of  homes  to  the  children  of  the  unfortunate.  The 
chances,  too,  of  ill  treatment  in  a  new  country,  where  children  are 
petted  and  favored,  and  every  man's  affairs  are  known  to  all  his 
neighbors,  are  far  less  than  in  an  old.  The  very  constitution,  too, 
of  an  agricultural  and  democratic  community  favors  the  probability 
of  a  poor  child's  succeeding.  When  placed  in  a  farmer's  family, 
he  grows  up  as  one  of  their  number,  and  shares  in  all  the  social 
influences  of  the  class.  The  peculiar  temptations  to  which  be  has 
been  subject  —  such,  for  instance,  as  stealing  and  vagrancy  —  are 
reduced  to  a  minimum  ;  his  self-respect  is  raised,  and  the  chances 
of  success  held  out  to  a  laborer  in  this  country,  with  the  influences 
of  school  and  of  religion,  soon  raise  him  far  above  the  class  from 
which  he  sprang. 

The  cost,  too,  should  have  been  a  powerful  inducement.  A 
child's  expense  in  an  Asylum,  Poor  House,  or  Reformatory  for  a 
year,  cannot  be  less  than  one  hundred  dollars,  and  may  be  much 
more ;  the  placing  out  costs  but  a  small  sum. 
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Then,  experience  has  taught  that  large  numbers  of  poor  and 
neglected  children,  placed  in  institutions  together,  deprave  and 
injure  one  another.  Their  virtues,  too,  have  an  institutional  flavor. 
They  incline  to  be  hypocritical ;  they  lack  in  independence  of  char- 
acter, and  are  weak  under  temptation,  though  outwardly  respect- 
able. Being  supplied  by  machinery,  they  do  not  learn  the  small 
household  arts — of  making  a  fire,  taking  care  of  lamps,  drawing 
water,  cutting  wood,  and  the  like  —  which  a  poor  man  is  compelled 
to  practice.  The  most  profitable  branches  of  labor  in  this  country 
for  the  workingman  are  agricultural ;  but  the  boy  of  the  Asylum 
and  Refuge  has  usually  been  trained  in  the  poorest  and  most  simple 
mechanical  trades,  such  as  shoe-pegging  and  similar  occupations, 
and  is  comparatively  unfitted  for  farm  and  garden  work. 

All  these  inducements  should  have  led  early  in  this  country  to 
the  employment  of  the  placing  out  plan  for  orphan,  homeless  and 
pauper  children,  and  even  for  those  sentenced  for  trivial  ofiences, 
such  as  vagrancy  and  the  like ;  while  for  the  vicious  and  those  who 
had  committed  criminal  offences.  Farm  Schools  and  Family  Reform- 
atories should  have  taken  the  place  of  Congregated  Reformatories 
and  large  Houses  of  Refuge. 

The  great  principle  at  the  base  of  modern  criminal  reform  is 
individtud  influence,  and  the  nearest  approach  possible  to  a  natural 
system.  The  best  influence  on  a  poor  child  must  come  from  a 
family  life,  and  no  asylum,  however  well  managed,  can  approach 
in  healthful  natural  influences  an  average  farmer's  family.  So  with 
the  Reformatories ;  the  nearer  they  approach  in  small  groups  and 
cottage  life  to  families,  the  better  they  are. 

In  regard  to  the  ''placing  out  plan,"  the  highest  development 
of  it  has  been  in  the  operations  of  the  New  York  "  Children's 
Aid  Society,"  which  during  twenty-five  years  has  placed  in  coun- 
try homes  over  40,000  homeless  or  destitute  children,  with  remark- 
able success ;  under  it  great  numbers  of  young  men  and  women 
have  been  saved  to  society  and  have  grown  up  to  positions  of 
usefulness  and  even  honor,  the  percentages  of  failure  being  smaller 
than  under  any  other  system.  Farm  Schools  or  Familj^  Reformatories 
have  been  founded  in  various  States  —  of  which  the  Ohio  Farm 
School  is  a  good  instance  —  with  generally  excellent  success.  Still 
it  cannot  be  said  that  the  family  system  in  Reformatories  is  at  all 
generally  adopted  in  this  countrj^  or  has  had  as  fuU  a  trial  as  would 
be  desirable :  the  reason  probably  lying  in  the  large  expenses  of 
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^' plant"  already  incDired,  so  that  the  caravansaries  of  bnildingB 
woald  seem  to  be  wasted  under  a  family  plan ;  and  also  in  the 
greater  ease  of  management  and  apparent  economy  of  a  large 
Congregated  Reformatory.  We  say  ^'  apparent/'  becaose  the 
yearly  interest  on  the  cost  of  expensive  buildings  and  machineiy 
should  be  reckoned  in  the  expenses  of  such  a  Reformatory — which 
cost  is  saved  in  a  Reformatory  with  small  cottages,  and  where 
everything  is  done  by  hand-labor.  No  doubt,  too,  the  Congregated 
Reformatories,  being  managed  much  more  mechanically  and  after 
routine  principles,  are  more  easily  handled  and  organized,  and 
demand  less  inventiveness  and  fresh  moral  power  than  the  Fauulj 
Reformatories.  The  thinning  out,  too,  of  all  these  institutions  bj 
a  judicious  ''  placing  out,"  after  the  children  are  reformed,  is  very 
probably  impeded  by  the  natural  desire  of  the  managers  to  present 
numbers  to  the  public  as  a  token  of  their  work. 

If  we,  then,  endeavor  to  answer  the  question,  "What  is  the 
best  method  for  the  care  of  poor  and  vicious  children,*'  we  should 
say, 

(1.)  All  pauper  children  should  be  removed  as  soon  as  possible 
from  Almshouses,  and  placed,  if  possible,  at  once  in  famQies, 
subject  to  a  careful  visitation  and  inspection  by  officials  or  local 
committees.  The  poor-house  is  no  place  for  a  child.  Nor  is  there 
need  of  intermediate  institutions,  except  for  those  of  unsound 
mind  and  body.  Under  a  good  sj'stem,  any  pauper  children  who 
are  of  sound  mind,  and  not  defective  in  body,  can  be  at  once  well 
placed  in  families. 

(2.)  The  orphan,  homeless,  and  street- wandering  children  of 
villages  and  cities  should  be  temporarily  gathered  in  asylums, 
homes  for  the  friendless,  lodging  houses,  and  industrial  schools, 
and,  as  soon  as  practicable,  be  distributed  in  homes  and  upon  • 
farms.  No  orphan  asj'lum  or  home  of  the  friendless  should  detain 
their  inmates  after  they  are  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age,  unless  they 
are  of  peculiarly  unfortunate  condition,  physical  or  mental.  For 
the  expense  of  one  child  kept  during  a  year,  seven  can  be  placed 
out;  while  the  chances  for  improvement  are  far  greater  in  the 
farmer's  home  than  in  the  asylum.  With  this  sending  to  homes 
must  be  united  a  careful  system  of  visitation.  Under  the  system 
of  the  Children's  Aid  Societj',  the  plan  is  first  to  correspond  with 
the  children,  and  the  employers,  entering  the  informatian  on  the 
books ;  then  to  arrange  visitation  on  the  part  of  the  local  commit^ 
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tees,  and  lastly  to  have  regular  visitation  by  a  resident  rural  agent, 
who  has  anthority  to  change  the  places  and  otherwise  look  after 
the  interests  of  the  children.  Where  no  indenture  takes  place, 
there  is  less  demand  for  constant  visitation,  as  the  older  children 
soon  learn  to  provide  for  their  own  interests,  and  the  employers 
are  more  likely  to  suffer  than  the  employed. 

(3.)  Children  who  are  habitually  vicious  or  who  have  inherited 
very  bad  tendencies,  or  have  an  abnormal  constitution,  or  have 
committed  serious  offencies,  should  be  placed  in  Farm  Schools, 
arranged  after  the  family  plan.  There  should  be  small  groups  of 
children,  8SLy  twenty  or  twenty-five  in  number,  gathered  in  cot- 
tages, each  group  under  a  teacher  or  superintendent,  who  could 
learn  the  habits  and  characters  of  each  and  exert  an  individual 
influence  upon  them.  These  children  should  do  all  the  work  of 
the  house,  garden,  and  farm.  Their  great  employments  should  be 
in  the  soil.  Those  are  the  labors  most  healthful,  needed  most  in 
this  country,  and  which  in  the  long  run  repay  the  best.  It  is  true 
that  as  a  matter  of  present  profit  to  the  Refuge  or  Reformatory, 
they  are  not  equal  to  trades,  but  for  the  boys  and  for  the  country, 
they  are  more  desirable.  Trades  are  crowded  enough  already, 
while  for  farm  and  garden  labor  there  is  always  room.  Under  this 
system,  a  boy  or  girl  is  not  a  number  or  name,  but  is  known  indi- 
vidually, and  is  acted  upon  as  a  separate  personality.  The  em- 
ployment is  healthful  for  body  and  mind ;  and  each  child  goes 
forth  skilled  in  an  occupation  where  there  is  always  a  field  for 
success.  The  percentages  of  reforms  will  undoubtedly  be  far 
larger  under  this  than  the  congregated  system. 

Our  large  Congregated  Reformatories  ought  to  feel  that  they  are 
"behind  the  age"  in  their  plan,  and  sell  their  valuable  "plant," 
and  buy  large  cheap  farms  and  put  up  "  pavilion  "  cottages ;  using 
the  interest  of  their  considerable  capitals  in  providing  teachers  and 
overseers  to  take  charge  of  their  "groups"  or  cottage  families. 
They  would  not  have  so  much  to  show  to  the  public  in  bricks  and 
mortar  and  machinery,  but  they  would  do  far  more  good. 

As  to  the  petty  criminals  among  children  —  those  convicted  of 
vagrancy,  petty  thieving,  disobedience  of  parents,  quarreling  and 
like  offences  —  they  should  also  be  placed  in  Family  Reformatories ; 
but  they  need  be  kept  there  only  for  a  short  time,  and  then  should 
be  carefully  distributed  in  families.  This  class  of  children  are 
requently  no  worse  than  the  great  body  of  those  outside,  and  turn 
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out  very  well  under  family  influence.  Asylum  life  (if  long  con- 
tinued) only  weakens  their  character.  A  certain  amount,  however, 
of  punishment  and  discipline  is  very  useful  to  them. 

The  principle  lying  at  the  bottom  of  all  these  suggested  improTe- 
ments,  it  cannot  too  often  be  said,  is  the  necessity  of  individucd 
influence  on  each  child  to  be  reformed,  and  the  superiority  of 
family  life  to  any  other  influence  in  the  improvement  and  reform  of 
children. 


DEBATE  ON  THE  CARE  OF  CHILDREN. 

The  reading  of  Mr.  Brace's  paper  was  followed  by  an  animated 
discussion,  during  which  Mr.  W.  P.  Letchworth,  President  of  the 
New  York  State  Board  of  Charities,  presided.  The  discussion 
was  opened  by  Rev.  T.  E.  Fessenden,  of  Farmington,  Conn.,  who 
read  a  paper  of  some  length,  describing  the  Industrial  School  for 
Girls,  at  Middletown,  Conn.,  of  which  he  was  oue  of  the  founders, 
and  criticising  some  of  the  positions  taken  b}'  Mr.  Brace.  Mr. 
Fessenden  said  that  Mr.  Brace's  paper  was  of  great  excellence 
and  showed  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  subject,  but  it  did 
great  injustice  in  some  respects.  He  especially  objected  to  the 
impression  it  might  create  that  all  institutional  life  is  unnecessary 
and  undesirable ;  that  it  is  unnecessarily  expensive  and  protracted 
too  long ;  that  institutions  are  failures  and  can  be  dispensed  with. 
Mr.  Fessenden's  proposition  was  this :  *'  That  for  viciously  inclined 
poor  children  institutional  life  in  properly  organized  and  adminis- 
tered institutions  is  not  only  desirable,  but  absolutely  the  indis. 
pensable  essential."  He  explained,  however,  that  he  meant  small 
establishments  on  the  family  system,  like  the  school  at  Middle- 
town,  of  which  he  is  one  of  the  managers,  and  concerning  which 
the  Superintendent,  Mr.  Bond,  would  soon  furnish  the  Department 
with  information. 

Mr.  Fessenden  gave  some  interesting  facts  about  the  school, 
especially  regarding  the  care  exercised  over  the  pupils  after  they 
leave  the  school. 

Ex-Governor  Bagley,  of  Michigan,  read  a  strong  letter  from 
Mr.  L.  P.  Alden,  Principal  of  the  State  Public  School  for  Poor 
Children  at  the  town  of  Coldwater  in  Michigan  as  follows : 
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HR.    ALDEN'S  letter. 

CoLDWATER,  MiCH.,  Sept.  9th,  1879. 

F.  B.  Sanborn,  Esq.,  Saratoga,  N.  Y. : 

Dear  Sir^ — Your  invitation  to  discuss  the  paper  of  Mr.  Charles 

L.  Brace,  on  "The  Care  of  Poor  and  Vicious  Children,"  was 
duly  received,  and  I  had  hoped  either  to  be  present  at  your 
meeting  or  send  you  a  paper  embodying  my  experience  in  the 
placing  out  of  children,  and  my  present  convictions  on  this  sub- 
ject. But  my  duties  have  been  so  pressing  that,  until  today,  I 
had  forgotten  that  your  Association  met  so  soon.  I  have,  there- 
fore, time  merely  to  outline  my  views. 

1.  I  think  that  Mr.  Brace  has  done  a  great  thing  for  the  city  of 
New  York  in  relieving  it  of  so  many  incipient  criminals,  for  which 
that  city  could  well  afford  to  erect  him  a  monumeut.  From  all 
the  testimony,  however,  that  has  reached  me,  it  seems  quite 
improbable  that  the  West,  where  these  children  are  sent,  feels  so 
grateful  that  it  will  contribute  much  towards  its  erection. 

2.  Without  doubt,  many  children  have  been  saved  to  good  citi- 
zenship, through  Mr.  Brace's  system,  who  would  have  grown  up 
in  vice  and  been  lost,  had  they  remained  in  the  streets  of  New 
York,  and  certainly  none  have  been  made  worse  by  diffusing  them 
through  the  West. 

3.  But,  nevertheless,  I  am  very  certain  that  a  very  much  larger 
percentage  of  these  children  would  have  been  saved  had  they  been 
placed  in  well  regulated  industrial  institutions,  where,  for  a  term 
of  months  or  years,  they  would  have  been  placed  under  a  course 
of  instruction,  training  and  discipline,  such  as  the  average  country 
home  cannot  possibly  secure. 

4.  I  believe  this,  because  I  have  received  into  this  institution 
large  numbers  of  children  who  had  been  repeatedly  placed  in 
homes,  where  they  had  failed,  before  coming  to  us,  and  who  are 
now  promising  children,  some  of  whom,  after  several  years'  train- 
ing in  this  institution  are  now  doing  well  in  homes.  Mr.  Wright, 
of  Normal,  111.,  who  has  had  twenty  years'  experience  in  placing 
out  the  children  of  the  New  York  Juvenile  Asylum,  and  looking 
after  them  when  so  placed,  informs  me  that  the  children  who  have 
had  some  months  or  years  of  training  in  the  institution,  do  much 
better  as  a  rule,  than  those  who  come  directly  from  the  House  of 
Reception,  8h6rtly  after  being  taken  from  the  streets.  The  unpre- 
cedented success  of  Demetz  at  Mettray,  who  saved  about  95  per 
cent,  of  those  who  came  under  his  care,  is  to  be  largely  attributed 
to  the  fact  that  thej'  remained  so  long  under  his  care  before  being 
placed  in  families  or  restored  to  their  own  homes,  that  their  prin- 
ciples and  habits  became  established.  Many  of  our  children,  who 
steadily"  improved  all  the  time  they  were  with  us,  and  of  whom  we 
had  high  hopes,  going  out  before  their  principles  were  confirmed, 
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were  not  able  to  withstand  the  temptations  of  neighborhood  associa- 
tion, and  relapsed.  If  it  is  replied  that  the  hot-hoase  air  of  insti- 
tutional life  does  not  fit  the  child  to  endnre  the  temptations  of  life 
as  it  is,  I  would  reply  that  some  plants  must  be  nurtured  for  a 
time  in  the  hot-house  before  they  are  strong  enough  to  be  placed 
out  doors,  and  that  many  of  these  had  not  thriTen  in  the  house 
where  they  had  been  placed  before  entering  our  institution. 

5.  The  great  majority  of  even  respectable  well-to-do  families  are 
unfit  to  train  up  their  ovm  children,  to  say  nothing  of  trainiog.ap 
the  children  of  others,  many  of  whom  are  unattractive  in  appear- 
ance, have  unpleasant  habits  and  bad  dispositions.  If  sach 
children  are  taken  by  them,  they  are  taken  mainly  for  the  labor 
they  will  perform,  not  from  love  or  a  high  sense  of  duty  towards 
these  poor  children  ;  and  while  they  may  be  kind  enough  people, 
and  give  them  enough  to  eat  and  wear,  they  do  not  understand 
child-life,  how  to  train  and  discipline  it ;  and  the  children  placed 
in  such  homes  are  qaite  likely,  in  many  cases,  to  retrograde.  I 
do  not  mean  that  all  homes  are  such.  There  are  many  striking 
exceptions,  but  even  where  the  people  are  fully  competent  to  care 
for  the  children,  and  take  them  from  a  high  sense  of  duty,  as  well 
as  for  the  assistance  they  may  receive,  the  neighborhood  influences 
often  thwart  all  their  efforts,  —  often,  I  say,  not  always. 

6.  The  difficulty  of  finding  such  homes  as  those  spoken  of 
above,  where  the  child  shall  receive  kind,  wise,  Christian  care  and 
instruction,  is  so  great  that  they  cannot  be  found  for  car-loads  at 
a  time.  Only  now  and  then  one  such  can  be  found  scattered  over 
a  large  territory. 

7.  My  experience  in  placing  out  children  with  all  the  care  we 
can  exercise  in  securing  for  them  good  homes,  and  with  the  help  that 
the  excellent  county  agency  system,  which  Michigan  has  estab- 
lished, can  give  me,  has  led  me  to  a  very  different  conclusion  from 
that  which  has  generally  been  arrived  at,  viz. :  that  "  a  poor 
home  is  better  than  the  best  institution."  I  know  that  this 
is  not  so. 

8.  Finally,  I  am  led  to  the  conclusion  that  about  twenty  per 
cent,  of  the  children  that  come  to  us,  who  are  attractive  in 
appearance,  bright  and  free  from  bad  or  vicious  habits,  and  for 
whom  the  best  class  of  homes  can  be  found,  should  be  placed  in 
such  homes  as  soon  as  posbible.  I  believe  that  they  will  be  taken 
into  the  hearts  of  those  who  have  them,  and  will  be  happier  and 
better  provided  for  than  in  any  institution.  But  the  remainder, 
who  are  tow-headed,  freckled-faced,  disagreeable  in  appearance, 
not  very  apt  to  learn,  with  many  bad  habits,  it  may  be,  should 
remain  for  a  time,  from  one  to  fire  years,  in  a  good  institution,  if 
there  is  room  for  them  there ;  and  that  more  of  them .  would  be 
saved  if  they  could  be  so  retained.  In  a  measure  we  can  control 
this  in  our  institution,  and  do  send  the  most  promising  out  first, 
of  whom  we  have  about  400  now  in  families,  most  of  whom  are 
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doing  fairly  or  well,  probably  as  well  as  those  placed  oat  by  any 
other  institution. 

I  have  written  this  in  great  haste,  and  shall  not  even  have  time 
to  read  it  over,  as  the  mail  is  jast  going  out.  If  you  can  make  any 
use  of  this  hasty  outline,  you  are  at  liberty  to  do  so  or  to  destroy  it. 

Very  respectfhlly, 

L.  P.  ALDEN, 

Supt,  State  Public  School. 

GoTernor  Bagley,  after  reading  this  letter,  said  that  he  admired 
the  skill  and  fidelity  with  which  Mr.  Alden  managed  the  school  at 
Cold  water,  but  dissented  entirely  from  his  opinions  in  regard  to 
institution  life  for  the  children  of  the  poor.  He  described  the 
State  institutions  of  Michigan,  several  of  which,  and  this  Public 
School  in  particular,  had  been  built  or  commenced  while  he  (Mr. 
Bi^ley)  was  Governor  of  Michigan ;  but  he  thought,  good  as  they 
were  (and  they  were  among  the  best  in  the  land),  that  their  work 
should  be  only  temporary.  They  should  prepare  their  inmates 
for  family  life,  and  should  send  out  the  children  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble into  good  families.  It  was  a  poor  home  that  was  not  better 
than  the  best  institution.  Citizens  of  the  right  stamp  are  not 
turned  out  from  institutions;  the  only  firm  foundation  of  the 
Temple  of  Liberty  is  the  family  hearthstone. 

Mrs.  Clara  T.  Leonard,  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  thought  institu- 
tions were  like  medicines,  valuable  when  there  is  disease,  but  not 
to  be  administered  all  the  time.  The  tendency  of  late  is  too  much 
to  institutions.  The  Massachusetts  school  for  poor  children  at 
Monson  has  been  a  great  pauper  mill.  Reformatories  are  all 
more  or  less  vicioas,  their  moral  atmosphere  low.  All  persons 
are  more  or  less  controlled  by  the  prevailing  public  sentiment  of 
their  community,  and  the  influence  of  a  home  on  children  is  much 
better  than  that  of  any  institution.  It  is  hurtful  to  have  so  many 
together  who  are  nearly  of  an  age.  Children  need  association 
with  older  and  more  experienced  people  whom  they  can  look  up 
to.  Local  administration  is  the  strength  of  our  government,  and 
each  community  should  look  after  its  poor  children.  The  tendency 
of  institutions  is  to  pile  up  numbers,  and  regard  that  as  the  test 
of  success.  She  agreed  with  Governor  Bagley,  that  it  was  a  very 
poor  home,  so  far  as  poverty  is  concerned,  that  is  not  better  than 
any  institution. 
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Frof.  Wayland  would  say  amen  to  all  Mrs.  Leonard's  remarks. 

Mr.  Bond,  Principal  of  the  Connecticat  Industrial  School  for 
Girls,  said  there  are  138  girls  in  that  institution.  The  State  gives 
the  School  guardianship  and  control  over  the  girls  until  they  are 
twenty-one  years  old.  Boys  can  be  placed  out  earlier  than  girls, 
for  they  can  better  take  care  of  themselves.  From  sixty-five  to 
seventy-five  girls  are  now  living  out  in  families  under  the  care  of 
the  School.  When  persons  apply,  the  girls  are  allowed  to  go  wiUi 
them  on  trial,  but  if  they  are  not  properly  treated  they  are  not 
allowed  to  stay  in  that  family,  but  either  placed  in  another  or 
taken  back  to  Middletown.  In  the  School  itself  there  are  several 
families,  and  seven  grades,  arranged  according  to  the  conduct, 
scholarship  and  industry  of  the  girls ;  they  are  required  to  work 
at  sewing,  housework,  paper-box  making,  etc.  Mr.  Bond  agreed 
in  the  main  with  Mr.  Brace,  but  thought  there  was  room  for  well- 
managed  institutions,  especially  for  friendless  girls,  who  needed 
oversight  and  protection  far  more  than  boys. 

Mr.  Sanborn,  referring  to  a  remark  made  in  Mr.  Alden's  letter 
that  few  parents  are  fit  to  bring  up  their  own  children,  inquired, 
^^Who,  then,  is  fit?  who  is  sufficient  unto  these  things?"  He 
thought  there  was  a  profound  fallacy  in  such  remarks.  £ven 
a  bad  family,  as  we  are  apt  to  use  the  word  ^^  bad,"  is  not  always 
the  worst  place  for  children ;  a  great  many  good  children  have 
grown  up  in  wretched  families.  A  child,  upon  the  whole,  gets 
more  good  than  harm  from  its  parents ;  if  it  were  not  so,  how 
could  the  world  continue  to  exist  ?  We  are  not  left  to  the  wisdom 
and  goodness  of  a  few  great  men  and  saintly  women,  —  the  heart 
and  purpose  of  the  human  race  is  really  sound.  ^^  Everybody  is 
wiser  than  anybody,"  says  the  proverb.  He  had  known  many  bad 
people,  but  few  grown  persons  who  would  purposely  and  disinterest- 
edly labor  to  make  a  child  worse.  Tet  in  great  establishments 
for  children  there  are  half-grown  boys  and  girls  who  exercise  a 
perverse  and  depraved  ingenuity  in  corrupting  those  younger  than 
themselves.  This  is  one  of  the  many  insidious  perils  of  large 
reformatories.  They  spread  a  physical  and  moral  contagion ;  the 
mortality  in  large  establishments  is  commonly  greater  than  else- 
where, and  the  standard  of  morality  is  low.  Routine  and  indifier- 
ence  prevail,  and  the  minds  of  children  become  enfeebled  and 
corrupted.  He  did  not  think  so  ill  of  the  State  Primary  School 
at  Monson  as  Mrs.  Leonard  did,  but  there  was  an  evil  tendency  in 
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all  accamnlations  of  poor  and  vicious  children.  They  should  be 
dispersed  rather  than  congregated,  as  Dr.  Howe  and  Mr.  Letch- 
worth  had  so  well  shown  in  former  years. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Peabody,  of  Concord,  Mass.,  the  sister-in-law 
of  Horace  Mann,  and  the  patroness  of  kindergarten  schools  in 
America,  closed  the  discussion.  She  thought  nothing  so  impor- 
tant in  education  as  to  put  a  child  on  its  own  responsibility ;  it 
must  learn  not  only  obedience  but  independence.  We  would  like 
to  begin  our  lives  over  and  avoid  mistakes,  but  we  cannot.  We 
can,  however,  help  children  to  avoid  them. 

ni.     SOCIAL   ECONOMY    IN   ILLINOIS. 

At  the  close  of  the  debate  the  Secretary  read  the  following 
letter  from  Mrs.  Harbert,  President  of  the  Illinois  Social  Science 
Association : 

EvANSTON,  III.,  September  1st,  1879. 

F.  6.  Sanborn,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  the  American  Social  Science 
Association. 

Dear  Sir,  —  Appreciating  the  prompt  and  generous  recognition 
the  Illinois  Social  Science  Association  has  ever  received  from  the 
American  Social  Science  Association,  and  as  a  slight  return,  or  at 
least  an  acknowledgment  of  your  own  helpful  and  suggestive, 
oflScial  letters,  I  attempt  to  send  you  the  result  of  some  recent 
Social  Science  investigations.  Experience  demonstrates  to  me 
that  the  pioneer  work  of  the  Social  Scientist  is  to  arouse  the 
people  to  the  suffering  and  oppression,  the  starvation  and  crime 
which  are  the  direct  results  of  the  bad  methods  now  universally 
employed. 

After  two  years  of  as  earnest  thought  and  study  as  I  am 
capable  of,  the  opinion  has  grown  into  a  conviction  that  the  pro- 
gress of  civilization  halts  until  the  mother  thought  is  represented 
in  all  educational,  industrial,  political  and  moral  methods.  In  the 
name  of  truth,  I  plead  with  you,  gentlemen,  to  give  to  this  subject 
your  earnest  attention.  For  a  century  the  masculine  brain  and 
energies  have  been  steadily  trained  and  developed  in  the  direction 
of  developing  the  material  resources  of  the  country;  until,  as  a 
result  of  this  century  of  action,  from  which  moral  interests  have 
been  largely  eliminated,  we  have  developed  such  methods  as  the 
following :  (I  quote  a  summary  made  by  Mrs.  Spencer,  of  Wash- 
ington.) 

^^  Man's  remedies  are  massive,  and  there  is  no  time  for  details. 
Do  criminals  abound?  Men  have  said,  ^  Then  we  will  have  more 
prisons   and  station-houses  and  jails;    more  police  courts  and 
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jiifi^ffi(  ^aiff  ^tflr.«!s ::  saif^  ^hcsf'  vam;  smis  <flf  muiiKy  wnt  usi^uufii 
n«)  ^ifK^a  ^^ift  piiiiiiHrrmft  iiiiiamii«ir7  (it  'jxm,.  uut  miuiBr  it  &  n^rrfyt 

rww^irant*.  aniX  pemiiti  'Jnwiu  5:jr  x  iTJunit  ree.  wtiicii  :iit*y  dsm  well 
aifcH  *»  pay.  'i^  «ii  wiitjic.*^.  nm..  bnmiiy^  x:n*  xad  e^ptnr  iperle* 
«f  inn-i^iiiiiniiur  du^nk^  T-i  cimia?  in  moaey  l!hfni'  rJie  more 
/i(»^craiti»fi  (iiaiMH>»*  w^^  wiH  lietgifle-  L-t,«2H±  crc^lar  •irsmahops  «rf  a 
Inw«»r  <)rrt«r^  ami  JLMa  Mmf.ie  rnmsA.  ^r*:.*  wotirot  ±fH\iif£a£  arr«afii 
wul  ie  auuie^  aaii  ::iiuHv  heHui***  liie  icsnae  :ase»w.  net  ti»  s  aofld 
larzft  «ini  in.  tinea  ami  p#*na.riii»  for  hreacaea  at!  uie  Ia.w/  Do 
ft#»SOTr»  aaii  v'urrTiat.+  ftrim  in  onr  f!]*ai»»  aaif  on  onr  hiu:*iwuyi? 
f^tvr  hnifiiirea  iia^re  4:u(i^  •  W*  wlil  Suilti  aurni'  ainwhtjuae*  aoii 
wor!ihonaf»»^  oro^d  nJiffln  ui^  anti  tuix  niie  anlii»cru3n»  peijpie  of  dut 
lanri^ — nhe  I5armi*r  iv.  ins  pii^w^  ami  rji»*  wat«ierwomaa  ar  ina'  cab 

tiie  *r-vi!i:ii  ?:<»tt  ♦*ar.in^  a^a^  L:k*  a  '!aai!»*r  ac  "liie  liiniJi  o<f  oar  a;ns. 
ti'jV^i'rrn'^  'Jie  hahv  bri^n^  rricrir-x  'Jit*  :nnoct*nn  bri»:e  ot'h.er  i«L*h. 
atnri  'irn^injj  c<j  »»^ertdrtriii^  *ii:imi*  tin*  'lan^i^iunr*  of  tiiie  pi:or  aod 
ain)t>iiftni:  r  •  lL<»t  m*  Liceart*  cJiis  vice  ai*x  Th^rt  wUi  be  a 
jEri»at»*r  dnoncial  yiin  to  oar  nrekwinr  man  frooi  all  zh&  lictmaiss  of 

Haftivri-n^  T,*y  our  illicit -[al  niei:l:»:iis*»  Xr.  Williiini  I-  Bi^w-fi^iih.  of 

3faA»a4:^tini^t;L4,  ai  &  recent  aite  aAitira»<*.  sav^*  —  It  reimirisj  tiie 
ii^rv'u.e^  of  ahi Jilt  I'oar  niii.i«xia  ami  a.  ti:ui'of  meoi.  «nii  c€»tj»  ai^ijGu  a 
thonAami  Qii./i<jmi  of  "louAra  everr  V(*ar,  fijf  tiie  3i>caLi.«r«i  Chr'jstiaa 
fta.tion»  of  tUi«^  world  to  «nppoirc  Ui*iLr  armies  ami  n^Tteiy  «veA  oa 
ft  p<»ttce  footing  r  Thi*  »  uie  b»*ti<;  resi^iit  of  emLiabHioii  eaimd 
on  b-?  m<^a  axone,  ^jir  ni>w  a«»&r[T  nint^CeiHi.  etintnriesw  Host  Cb« 
knmaxi  raoe  for  e^er  20  on  in  tiLi*  btanderinjc,  waatetai.  %^*i  bntai 
wa>v,  or  canno-t  y.me  b«tti*r  wav  be  ifoami?  WhAfi  woa.«i  be  tbe 
etfect  if  tne  ChriatiAn  wtjrid  KUialii  apeml  evtrr  jmlt  &  nhiocaand 
milixoiid  of  dollars  in  bieipin^  pt^f^^le  Co  live  happj  ami  a:=€:fal  Li  res, 
in^^tftaui  of  throwing  it  away  in  orzanLzii:^  mean*  of  destinictjoa-'' 
Bat  ^irelv,  it  L*  n^teiie?**  to  arsu**  zhe  question  of  b^tt^r  methods, 
with  ^ocial  ><':ientL9td>.  Her  el  j  aUow  me  co  icake  a  sn^^get^tioii. 
Can  we  work  in  anj  more  eif active  waj,  at  prefect,  thdA  bj  €di»- 
eating  the  r:hiMren  in  r^zard  So  their  dati^^  as  cicizeo^  ami  the 
quest  ion 3  they  wiii  be  caiieti  ap»jn  to  det.n«ie?  Canno*  the  Ameri- 
can Sjciai  Silence  A^fiociation  set  in  monioa  iniiaeQces  that  will 
secure  the  f> reparation  of  some  manGaU  of  in.«?t ruction,  which  can 
be  intro«iQce<i  a*  tesx-hofjks  in  oor  pabue  sthojU?  And  is  U  doI 
po^dible  to  organ Lze  a  bareao  of  ifaets  and  statistics,  which,  by 
some  sy^tematLzefi  mecho*i,  can  be  set  adoat  in  oar  popular  and 
in^Qentiai  jorinials.  The  people  are  asking  for  infomiatioo; 
women  are  asking  for  op^portanity ;  thoG^zhtfni  persons  begin  to 
realize,  a»  never  before,  that  the  moral  power  of  women  can  ncTer 
be  Qtiiized  for  the  goi>i  of  society,  nnUL  ^he  can  remler  permaneot 
an<l  thorough  the  reCormatory  work  Qa<iertakeo«  in  strengthening 
her  social  and  moral  indaence  bT  le'j:L»LatiTe  enactment. 
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As  has  been  well  expressed  by  one  of  our  Western  philanthro- 
pists, ^^  To  be  in  at  the  birth  of  measures  vital  to  the  well-being  of 
society  seems  to  us,  in  the  light  of  experience,  a  more  useful  in- 
Testment  of  our  influence  than  to  be  in  at  the  death." 

Respectfully, 

Elizabeth  Botkton  Harbebt. 

Upon  motion  of  Mr.  Sanborn,  the  communication  of  Mrs. 
Harbert  was  referred  to  the  Department  Committee  for  farther 
ooneideration.  After  the  reading  of  the  papers  by  Mr.  Hovey  and 
Mr.  Samuelson,  here  printed,  that  of  Mrs.  Langhome,  printed  at 
page  86,  that  of  Mr.  Weeks,  printed  in  No.  X  of  the  Journal; 
and  afler  the  reception  of  a  paper  on  '^  The  Labor  Question,"  by 
Mr.  R.  6.  Eccles,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  the  Department  adjourned. 


IV.    COOPERATIVE   DISTRIBUTION. 

BT    WILLIAM   A.    HOVET,    EDITOB   OF  THE   BOSTON  TBAN8CRIPT. 

(Read  Sept.  12,  1879.) 

While  we  cannot  go  the  length  of  those  who  demand  that 
accumulated  wealth  shall  be  forcibly  taken  from  those  who  possess 
it,  we  may  well  permit  ourselves  to  ask  whether  steps  cannot  be 
taken  and  forces  set  at  work  whose  tendency  will  be  to  prevent  the 
fhrther  accumulation  of  large  sums  of  money  in  few  hands,  by 
enabling  the  wage  class,  particularly,  to  make  their  earnings, 
small  though  they  be,  go  further  than  they  do  in  the  purchase  of 
the  necessaries  of  life.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  the  wage  class,  living  closelj'  up  to  their  incomes,  are  forced 
to  buy  all  their  supplies  in  small  quantities,  *'  from  hand  to  mouth," 
as  the  saying  is,  and  that  in  so  buying  they  pay  far  higher  prices 
than  those  who,  in  better  circumstances,  and  with  some  little  store 
of  money  ahead,  are  in  a  position  to  buy  in  larger  quantities. 
There  is  a  wholesale  price  and  a  retail  price,  it  is  true ;  but,  in 
many  cases,  especially  in  the  matter  of  fuel  and  some  articles  of 
food,  there  is  a  still  higher  price  demanded  when  the  purchaser, 
through  lack  of  means,  is  compelled  to  buy  in  very  small  quanti- 
ties. The  price  of  coal  "by  the  basket"  is  often  from  ten  to 
twenty  per  cent,  higher  than  by  the  ton ;  potatoes  bought  by  the 
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quart  are  far  more  costly  than  when  bought  by  the  bushel  or  barrel, 
and  the  poor  man  whose  limited  means  compel  him  to  buy  but  five 
or  ten  pounds  of  flour  at  a  time,  pays  at  a  rate  which  is  startling, 
when  compared  with  the  barrel  price.  True,  it  is  his  misfortune, 
and  we  must  not  be  hard  upon  the  dealer.  It  costs  far  more  to 
break  packages  and  do  business  in  this  petty  way,  and  this  en- 
hanced cost  must  come  out  of  the  consumers.  Again,  no  matter 
how  rigid  a  dealer's  rules  of  business  may  be,  competition  compels 
him  to  give  more  or  less  credit.  This  entails  a  certain  percentage 
of  loss  from  bad  debts,  and  this  becomes  a  chaise  upon  his  paying 
customers.  Thus  we  find  that  the  wage-earning  head  of  a  family 
has,  on  the  one  hand,  to  contend  with  the  irresistible  laws  of  supply 
and  demand,  which  fix  his  daily  or  weekly  pay  at  a  figure  often  bo 
small  that  the  closest  economy  is  necessary  in  order  that  he  may 
support  his  family,  and  on  the  other  a  combination  of  circumstances 
which  compel  him  not  only  to  pay  extravagant  prices  for  what  he 
buys,  but  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  others  less  thrifty  or  less 
honest,  who  fail  to  pay  for  what  they  purchase.  Thus  the  rich, 
having  the  advantage  of  money  in  hand,  grow  richer;  and  the 
poor,  from  force  of  circumstances  over  which  they  have  no  con- 
trol, grow  poorer. 

This  is  bad  enough,  but  worse  evils  follow.  With  a  loss  of  all 
hope  of  advancement,  with  no  prospect  save  of  toiling  day  after  day 
for  a  bare  existence  for  self  and  family,  with  no  possible  hope  of 
advancement,  comes  a  feeling  of  sullen  indifference,  which  is  not 
only  degrading  to  the  individual,  but  dangerous  to  the  community, 
for  out  of  this  condition  grows  crime.  Many  a  man  who  might 
and  would  have  made  a  good  and  useful  citizen  has  turned  to  a  life 
of  dissipation  and  crime  simply  because  he  found  himself  distanced 
in  the  race  of  life,  and  despaired  of  ever  retrieving  his  fortunes. 
It  is  easy  to  say  that  he  should  not  despair  —  the  fact  is,  that  he 
does.  It  is  easy  to  say,  "  So  much  the  worse  for  him"  ;  the  fact 
is,  that  it  is  "  so  much  the  worse  for  society,"  which  in  the  end 
must  support  him  either  as  a  pauper  or  a  criminal,  besides  losing 
the  positive  advantage  which  would  result  to  it  had  he  become  an 
industrious  citizen ;  and  therefore  society  may  justly,  from  selfish 
motives  if  from  none  other,  concern  itself  to  know  how  these 
diiliculties  may  be  avoided,  and  what  steps  may  be  taken  to  offset 
those  causes  which  operate  to  make  the  rich  richer  and  to  reduce 
the  poor  to  abject  and  hopeless  poverty. 
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I  do  not  purpose  inflicting  a  statistical  essay  upon  you.  I  shall 
deal  more  with  principles  than  with  figures.  These  3'ou  can  find  in 
the  books  —  those  that  care  to  seek  for  them.  In  the  intervals  of 
a  somewhat  busy  life  I  have  found  time  to  look  into,  study  and 
think  upon  this  subject  in  a  fragmentary  way,  to  compare  the 
difiierent  systems  of  codperative  distribution  that  have  been  tried 
at  various  times  and  at  various  places,  to  note  failures  that  have 
occurred  and  the  causes  that  have  conspired  to  produce  them,  and 
to  determine  in  my  own  mind  which  system  comes  nearest  to  rest- 
ing on  a  basis  of  equalit}'  and  justice. 

There  have  been  many  schemes,  many  attempts  and  many  fail- 
ures, the  latter  arising  chiefly  from  one  of  two  causes,  and  many 
in  a  measure  from  both,  viz.,  imperfect  organization,  and  bad  and 
dishonest  management.  Some  forms  of  cooperation  have  attained 
greater  proportions  and  greater  success  in  this  country  than  in  any 
other.  Our  savings-bank  system  is  coSperation  in  its  simplest 
form.  Much  of  our  life,  fire  and  marine  insurance  is  conducted  on 
a  "  purely  mutual,"  that  is,  a  coSperative  basis.  The  pay  of 
our  fishermen  has  generally  been  in  proportion  to  the  catch  or 
"  fare,"  every  man  being  interested  to  make  the  largest  possible 
catch  in  the  shortest  possible  time.  This  is  cooperation  in  the 
rough.  In  England,  where  cooperation  is  largely  practised  and 
very  generally  understood,  very  simple  methods  have  been  learned 
in  the  dear  school  of  experience,  and  it  is  believed  that  what  is 
now  known  as  the  "Rochdale  plan"  is  nearly  perfect  in  its  pro- 
visions for  securing  full  equity  for  all  interested.  In  order  to 
understand  this  system  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  ftmdamental 
principles  upon  which  it  is  based.     These  are  — 

1.  That  in  every  cooperative  company  each  shareholder  is  en- 
titled to  one  vote  and  no  more^  no  matter  how  many  shares  he 
mav  hold. 

2.  That  profits  are  equitably  divided  when  each  receives  his 
due,  not  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  shares  he  holds,  but  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  which,  by  his  purchases,  he  contributes 
to  the  business  of  the  company. 

These  two  points  require  some  explanation  and  elucidation. 

1 ,  In  almost  all  stock  companies  each  share  is  entitled  to  one 
vote.  It  is  the  shares  that  vote,  not  the  stockholder.  Under  this 
system  a  few  persons,  cither  by  holding  a  large  number  of  shares 
or   by  obtaining  proxies,  can  practically  control  the  affairs  of  a 
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corporation,  put  themselves  in,  as  officers  and  directors,  year  after 
year,  and  keep  the  management  so  absolutely  in  their  own  hands 
that  it  is  useless  for  the  holder  of  a  small  number  of  shares  to 
attend  the  annual  meeting,  even.  If  he  does,  it  is  to  hear  read  a 
formal  statement  of  figures  which  he  rarely  understands,  and  which 
it  is  not  always  intended  that  he  shall  understand ;  and  the  result 
very  generally  is  that  he  stays  away  and  really  knows  very  little  of 
the  business  of  the  company  of  which  he  is  a  member,  save  that  it 
does  or  does  not  pay  dividends.  The  cooperative  system  regards 
the  poor  man's  one  share  as  just  as  much  and  just  as  important  to 
JUm  as  the  rich  man's  ten,  twenty,  thirty  or  more  shares  are  to 
him,  and  considers  one  just  as  much  interested  as  the  other. 
Therefore  every  shareholder  is  allowed  one  vote,  and  one  only,  and 
that  vote  must  be  cast  in  person.  In  this  way  the  control  is  kept 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  few,  and  it  is  as  much  for  the  interest  of 
the  small  stockholder  to  attend  all  meetings  and  keep  himself  in- 
formed concerning  the  affairs  of  the  company,  its  business,  and 
the  doings  of  its  officers,  as  for  the  large  stockholder. 

In  this  respect  codperative  companies  differ  ftmdamentaUy  and 
radically  from  ordinar}'  joint-stock  companies,  and  this  difference  is 
one  of  their  chief  points  of  strength,  one  of  the  main  saf^uards 
that  secure  absolute  equity  to  every  shareholder.  It  is  not  de- 
sirable that  the  stock  should  be  held  in  large  blocks,  because  the 
larger  the  number  of  shareholders  the  larger  the  number  of  persons 
interested  to  deal  with  the  company,  and  the  larger  its  probabk 
business.  This  rule  does  not  forbid  the  stock  being  held  in  blocks, 
but  it  prevents  its  being  an  advantage  to  any  one  to  so  hold  it. 

2.  The  second  fundamental  principle  is  that  the  profits  shall  be 
divided,  not  according  to  the  amount  invested,  but  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  that  the  purchasers  contribute  to  such  profits. 
Here,  too,  the  plan  differs  radically  from  the  ordinary  joint-stodc 
corporations,  in  which  the  profits  are  divided  among  the  several 
members  or  shareholders  according  to  their  proportion  of  owner- 
ship of  the  capital  stock.  A  codperative  company  looks  upon  the 
money  invested  by  its  members  in  shares  as  borrowed  capital, 
Interest  on  the  capital  stock  is  an  expense,  and  is  charged  to 
expense  account  as  much  as  is  the  rent  of  the  store,  or  the  salaries 
of  clerks  and  other  employes,  and  the  ^^  profit "  is  what  remains 
after  this  and  all  other  expenses  have  been  paid.  Capital  is  paid 
for  at,  a  fair  rate  of  interest,  and  has  no  Airther  interest  in  the 
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profits.  These  belong  to  the  cooperators,  not  as  shareholders,  but 
as  purchasers,  and  in  part  to  purchasers  who  are  not  shareholders. 
In  order  to  make  this  clear,  and  to  show  how  the  principles  laid 
down  work  in  actual  practice,  let  us  suppose  a  co5peratiTe  store 
started  on  the  Rochdale  plan,  with  a  capital  of  $6,000,  divided  into 
1,500  shares  at  $4  each.  I  take  these  figures  because  they  repre- 
sent the  actual  facts  in  the  case  of  a  cooperative  association  just 
formed  in  Boston,  which  has  recently  opened  a  store  for  the  sale  of 
groceries  and  other  articles.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  whole  num- 
ber of  bhares  are  disposed  of,  say  one  thousand  shares  to  five 
hundred  different  persons,  in  lots  of  from  one  to  three  shares,  and 
the  remaining  five  hundred  shares  to  some  one  person,  who  is  will- 
ing to  "  carry  "  this  amount  temporarily,  receiving  his  interest  like 
the  other  shareholders  in  proportion  to  his  stock,  but  having  no 
other  advantage  from  so  large  an  ownership.  The  store  is  opened, 
and  the  cooperators  make  their  purchases  there,  paying  absolute 
cash  down  for  every  purchase,  and  paying  the  usual  market  rate. 
At  each  purchase  each  cooperator  receives  a  check  showing  the 
exact  amount  of  money  he  has  expended,  and  the  sum  total  of  all 
the  checks  he  receives,  say  in  six  months,  shows  his  aggregate  pur- 
chases in  that  time,  while  the  aggregate  of  all  the  checks  held  by 
cooperators  or  shareholders,  shows  the  aggregate  of  all  sales  made 
to  shareholders.  But  there  is  another  class  of  purchasers,  those 
who  are  not  shareholders,  but  who  yet  buy  at  the  store  and  by  their 
trade  contribute  to  the  profits,  and  thus  become  entitled  to  a  share 
in  those  profits,  although  not  to  the  same  extent  as  those  who  have 
invested  their  money  in  the  enterprise.  Let  us  suppose  that, 
besides  the  500  shareholding  purchasers,  there  are  an  equal  number 
of  non-shareholding  purchasers,  and  that  each  buys  on  the  average, 
say  $100  worth  of  merchandise  of  all  sorts  in  the  first  six  months. 
This  makes  a  total  volume  of  business  of  $100,000  in  that  time. 
Suppose  that  the  net  profit  on  this  business,  each  shareholder 
having  first  been  paid  six  per  cent,  on  the  money  invested,  and  all 
other  expenses  having  been  paid,  to  be  six  per  cent.,  sa}'  $6,000  to 
be  divided  among  the  purchasers.  Of  this  two-thirds,  or  $4,000 
would  belong  to  the  500  shareholding  purchasers,  and  one-third,  or 
$2,000  to  the  500  non-shareholding  purchasers.  A  shareholder 
who  had  bought  $100  worth  of  goods  would  be  entitled  to  the 
proportionate  part  of  the  profits  allotted  to  his  class,  $4,000,  that 
$100  bears  to  $5:0,000,  the  total  purchases  made  by  his  class,  that 
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is   100-50,000,  or  1-500    say    $8.      The   non-shareholding   pur- 
chaser, on  the  other  hand,  who  had  made  purchases  of  eqiud 
amount,  would  be  entitled  to  a  like  proportion  of  the  profit  allotted 
to  his  class,  $2,000.     His  class  having  bought  $50,000,  in  all,  he 
would  have  100-50,000,  or  1-500  of  82,000,  say  $4,  which  he  could 
not  better  invest  than  by  buying  one  share  of  the  individual  who 
had  volunteered  to  carry  the  "  block  "  of  500  shares  temporarily, 
and  thus  become  a  member,  and  entitled  thereafter  to  participate  in 
a  full  share  of  the  profits.     It  will  be  seen  that  in  this  way  a  person, 
without  investing  a  dollar,  may  become  a  shareholder,  simply  by 
«sing  his  equitable  share  of  the  profits  which  grow  out  of  his  neces- 
sary purchases.     In  England,  the  law  allows  cooperative  societies 
to  increase  their  stock  at  will  up  to  a  certain  limit,  providing  the 
cash  value  is  paid  into  the  treasury  in  full.     Thus,  in  England,  a 
non-shareholding  purchaser  who  had  accumulated  in  the  company's 
hands,  profits  sufficient  to  pay  for  one-share  could  obtain  it  without 
any  actual  transfer  of  cash  ;  but  in  Massachusetts,  the  law  requires 
that  the  full  amount  of  cash  shall  be  paid  into  the  treasury  l>efore 
business  is  begun,  and  that  a  new  certificate  shall  be  obtained  ftom 
the  State  in  case  of  any  increase  of  capital.     It  is  to  meet  this 
provision  of  the  law,  and  at  the  same  time  leave  the  door  open  for 
those  who  may  wish  to  turn  their  profits  into  stock,  that  the  good 
offices  of  some  one  are  called  in  to  carry  a  "  block"  of  stock  tempo- 
rarily.    That   "block"   being  exhausted,  and  the  company  con- 
tinuing to  realize  profits,  it  would  be  eas}'  for  those  to  whom  they 
belong  to  agree  to  invest  them  in  new  stock,  at  the  same  time 
assigning   such  profits,  regularly  earned   and  ascertained,  to  the 
compau}'  which  would  then  apply  for  permission  to  issue  additional 
stock,  and,  having  been  duly  authorized,  would  proceed  to  issue  it 
to  the  parties  to  whom  it  was  indebted,  in  lieu  of  cash.     In  this 
way,  the  capital  would  be  increased  out  of  the  profits  of  the  concern, 
and  the  means  afforded  for  enlarging  and  extending  the  business  of 
the  company.     It  is  in  this  way  that  the  capital  of  more  than  one 
cooi^erative  company  in  England  has  increased  from  insignificant 
beginnings,  often  less  than  one  hundred  dollars,  to  half  a  million 
dollars.     The  Rochdale  Society  of  Equitable  Pioneers,  which  began 
with  a  capital  of  $140,  now  has  over  $1,500,000  invested.     At  the 
outset  it  had  a  little  dingy  room,  which  was  open  but  one  half  day 
and  one  evening  in  the  week.     It  now  owns  several  fine  buildings, 
has  a  large,  central  wholesale  depot,  a  number  of  retail  stores. 
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manufactui-es  on  a  large  scale,  has  its  buyers  in  aU  the  markets  of 
Europe,  imports  its  own  teas  from  China,  and  carries  on  a  business 
in  groceries,  provisions,  clothing  of  all  kinds,  dry  goods,  boots  and 
shoes,  and  every  conceivable  thing  that  is  or  can  be  used  in  house- 
hold economy,  from  a  stove  to  a  piano,  and  from  a  tin  pan  to  the 
finest  gold  watch  that  the  best  London  or  Swiss  makers  can  produce. 
It  sells  for  cash  only,  never  makes  any  bad  debts,  and  as  it  buys 
for  actual  cash  in  hand,  it  obtains  its  supplies  at  the  very  lowest 
possible  rates,  and  gets  the  advantage  of  the  last  penny  of  discount. 
Its  stores  are  patronized  by  the  ver}^  best  people  in  the  community, 
and  it  has  reached  that  point  where  it  no  longer  desires  to  increase- 
its  capital,  its  shares  command  a  high  premium,  and  are  in  great 
request.  Out  of  its  profits  it  supports  schools  and  reading  rooms, 
provides  public  lectures  and  other  entertainments  of  an  instructive 
and  elevating  character,  cheerfully  disburses  large  sums  to  aid 
worthy  charities,  and  is  in  every  way,  direct  and  indirect,  a  benefit 
and  a  blessing.  Its  affairs  are  managed  by  some  of  the  best  men 
in  the  community.  It  asks  no  free  service  of  any  man,  its  officers 
are  liberally  paid  in  proportion  to  the  service  rendered.  Its 
directors  receive  a  small,  though  adequate  honorarium  for  each 
meeting  which  they  attend,  and  are  fined  a  like  amount  for  each 
failure  to  appear.  It  carries  the  cooperative  idea  into  its  factories 
and  mills,  each  operative  receiving  besides  his  regular  pay,  an 
equitable  part  of  the  profit  which  grows  out  of  his  work,  and  its 
resident  buyer  in  Canton  knows  that  it  is  for  his  interest  to  buy  at 
the  very  lowest  rate,  because  he  will  receive  his  just  share  of  every 
penny  saved.  It  alwa3's  keeps  in  hand  a  large  surplus  to  make 
good  any  possible  loss  from  depreciation,  and  so  good  is  its  credit 
that  capitalists  are  constantly  seeking  to  loan  their  mone}-  to  it. 
Occasions  sometimes  occur  when  it  finds  it  desirable  to  make  heavy 
purchases  in  anticipation  of  ftiture  wants,  especially  where  unusually 
advantageous  bargains  are  ofi'ered,  and  in  such  cases  it  finds  no 
diflaculty  whatever  in  borrowing  at  the  very  lowest  rate.  Its  pro- 
gress has  been  steadily  upward  and  onward  from  the  start,  and  as 
it  is  founded  on  principles  of  absolute  equity,  there  seems  to  be-  no 
reason  why  its  prosperity  should  not  continue  for  all  time. 

Whence  came  all  this  property,  well  and  safely  invested,  and 
yielding  handsome  returns  to  its  owners?  Simply  from  saving 
what  would  otherwise  have  been  paid  in  profits  to  others,  but  which 
experience   shows  need  not  be  paid  to  others.     The  cooperators 
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have  paid  no  higher  prices  for  the  necessaries  of  life  than  if  they 
had  made  their  purchases  of  ordinary  dealers,  but  they  have  paid 
these  prices  to  themselves,  and  ever}'thing  over  and  above  actaal 
cost  has  returned  to  them.  Finding  that  the  company  could  use 
these  profits  advantageously,  and  would  pay  as  fair  rate  of  interest, 
they  have  invested  these  savings  in  new  stock,  and  have  become 
capitalists  in  a  small  way.  More  than  this,  they  have  had  the 
advantage  of  the  means  of  intellectual  improvement  which  their 
own  funds  have  supplied,  and  have  availed  themselves  of  them 
with  a  feeling  of  manly  independence  which  could  never  accom- 
pany the  use  of  such  opportunities  when  supplied  by  charity. 
Again,  taking  an  active  part  in  the  management  of  the  affairs  of 
the  corporation,  they  have  gained  an  insight  into  business  matters, 
and  have  had  something  to  occupy  their  time  and  thoughts  when 
their  day's  work  was  done,  responsibilities  which,  though  weighing 
heavily  upon  no  individual  member,  have  yet  been  sufficient  to 
occupy  their  minds,  keep  them  out  of  idleness,  and  make  them  feel 
that  they  had  something  to  do  in  this  world  besides  tending  a  loom 
or  a  spinning  frame.  This  successful  effort  at  cooperative  dis- 
tribution has  enabled  the  poor  to  purchase  better  food  and  more  of 
it,  better  and  more  comfortable  clothing,  has  given  them  the  means 
to  educate  their  children,  and  has  raised  many  from  abject  miseiy 
and  despair  to  comparative  comfort  and  ease.  It  has  stimulated 
thrift,  has  encouraged  industry,  and  has  opened  a  way  to  better 
things  where  none  seemed  possible.  The  experiment  is  being  tried 
in  this  country,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  why  it  should 
not  prove  successful.  It  will  take  time  to  teach  the  masses  the 
benefits  of  the  system,  but  time  will  teach  them,  and  when  they 
have  once  learned  to  appreciate  its  advantages  they  will  not  be 
slow  to  avail  themselves  of  it. 

Not  long  since  I  chanced  to  be  in  a  New  England  town  in  which 
is  located  a  large  cotton  mill,  owned  mainly  in  Boston.  The 
operatives  live  in  houses  owned  by  the  corporation,  the  rent  of 
which  is  deducted  from  their  monthly  pay.  Near  by  is  a  store 
which,  though  carried  on  under  a  different  firm  name,  is  in  reality 
the  property  of  the  corporation.  At  this  store  the  operatives  buy 
mainly,  because  they  can  buy  on  credit ;  and  it  is  very  safe  to  trust 
them,  for  the  store  has  a  lien  on  their  pa\',  and  what  they  owe  it  is 
subtracted  from  their  monthly  pay  as  well  as  their  rent.  What 
wonder  that  they  know  nothing  of  thrift?    What  wonder  if  they 
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sometimes  feel  that  society  is  banded  against  them,  determined  to 
keep  money  out  of  their  hands  ?  What  wonder  if  they  lose  heart 
when  illness  forces  them  to  lie  idle  ?  If,  instead  of  this,  they  had 
their  own  store,  at  which  they  paid  for  their  purchases  in  cash, 
knowing  that  whatever  profits  accrued  would  be  returned  to  them 
in  cash  in  proportion  to  their  purchases,  if  the  store  profits  which 
now  go  into  the  coffers  of  the  corporation  which  they  serve  went 
into  their  pockets,  —  if,  in  a  word,  they  could  feel  that  they  were 
looked  upon  as  human  beings,  and  not  as  machines,  destined  only 
to  accomplish  the  largest  possible  work  for  the  least  possible  pay, 
even  that  being  still  further  reduced  by  setting  up  a  store  and 
exacting  a  percentage  on  every  purchase  made,  would  they  not  be 
better  members  of  society,  and  would  not  society  be  bettered  by 
the  change  ?  What  has  been  done  can  be  done,  and  it  is  my  belief 
that  there  is  not  a  city  or  town  in  the  Union  in  which  coSperative 
distribution  on  the  equitable  basis  which  I  have  described,  and 
known  as  the  "  Rochdale  plan,"  cannot  be  inaugurated  with 
benefit  not  only  to  those  directly  concerned  but  to  the  community 
at  large. 
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BT   JAMES   8AMUEL80N    (LIVERPOOL,    ENGLAND). 

(Read  Fridayi  September  12.) 

Comparatively  little  attention  is  paid  during  prosperous  times  to 
the  question  of  the  relative  shares  which  the  capitalist  and  the 
artisan  should  receive  out  of  their  joint  earnings ;  but  during  or 
after  a  long  period  of  depression  the  subject  becomes  a  "  burning" 
one,  and  perhaps  at  no  time  so  much  as  the  present  has  it  occupied 
the  earnest  attention  of  thoughtful  men. 

Each  side,  of  course,  takes  its  own  views  of  the  matter,  and 
those  views  are  moderate  or  extreme,  rational  or  visionary,  accord- 
ing to  the  education  or  disinterestedness  of  those  who  hold  them. 
Communistic  leaders  hold  that  the  capitalist  merely  secures  his 
share  of  the  profits  of  hand  labor  by  superior  cunning,  coupled 
with  the  power  given  to  him  by  his  money  ;  and  they  do  not  scruple 
to  avow  their  intention  to  change  all  that  by  the  physical  force  of 
numbers.  On  the  other  hand,  capitalists  by  divine  right  look  upon 
their  laborers  pretty  much  as  they  do  on  their  horses,  and  often 
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bestow  more  thonghtftil  care  upon  the  latter  than  they  do  upon  the 
former.  Moderate  men  on  both  sides  do  not  fail  to  see  that  whilst 
employer  or  employed  naturally  seeks  to  do  the  best  he  can  for 
himself,  yet  it  is  to  their  mutual  interest  that  the  wheels  of  trade 
should  run  smoothly ;  and  even  the  men  who  go  out  on  strike,  or 
the  master  who  locks  out  his  employes,  protests  that  it  is  a  matter 
of  sheer  necessity ;  and  whichever  side  is  disturbed  by  the  require- 
ments of  the  other,  appeals  to  public  opinion  to  witness  that  it  is 
not  to  be  blamed. 

Whoever  has  watched  the  course  of  labor  disputes  and  the  pro- 
posed remedies,  for  some  years  past,  knows  that  not  only  have 
disinterested  men  sought  to  mend  the  matter  as  it  now  stands,  bat 
that  they  have  devised  means  to  put  the  whole  question  on  a  new 
basis  by  endeavoring  to  make  the  laborer  as  far  as  possible  a 
capitalist,  and  his  own  employer.  In  this  matter  of  cooperative 
producing  companies,  and  industrial  partnerships,  I  have  had  a 
small  but  not  uninstructive  experience.  Let  me  narrate  it  as  briefly 
as  possible.  About  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  since,  during  a  strike 
in  the  building  trade,  I  wanted  some  work  performed,  and  found  it 
difficult  to  get  it  done  through  the  ordinary  channels.  In  conjunc- 
tion with  a  friend,  an  able  surveyor  and  architect,  I  started  a 
Cooperative  Building  Company,  consisting  entirely  of  workingmen : 
bricklayers,  masons,  joiners,  &c.  They  commenced  with  a  capital 
of  £400  ($2,000)  and  having  selected  a  person  as  managing  director 
who  had  been  a  journeyman  bricklayer,  and  had  managed  to  obtain 
good  technical  instruction  in  his  trade,  they  prospered  for  some 
time.  Partly  through  the  work  which  I  gave  them,  or  which  was 
obtained  for  them  by  my  friend,  they  succeeded  in  trebling  their 
capital.  When  they  had  about  £1,200  ($6,000),  and  seemed  fairly 
afloat,  we  left  them  to  their  own  devices ;  but  very  soon  I  had  to 
interfere  to  prevent  them  from  taking  a  railway  contract  of  £20,000 
or  £30,000,  which  was  far  beyond  their  means  of  accomplishment. 
Then  I  heard  of  complaints  against  the  managing  director ;  the  men 
brought  accusations  against  him  and  he  against  them.  Whoever 
may  have  been  to  blame,  in  a  few  months  their  capital  was  onCe 
more  reduced  to  about  £400,  and  in  order  to  save  that  we  advised 
them  to  wind  up,  which  was  done  accordingly. 

The  second  case  was  rather  different.  I  was  the  managing  direc- 
tor of  a  manufacturing  concern  which  was  very  prosperous.  Our 
capital  was  held  in  £50  shares,  and  I  induced  my  co-directors  to 
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let  me  try  the  following  experiment :  as  a  reward  to  our  men  who 
had  been  with  us  over  twelve  months,  we  allotted  to  such  as  we  felt 
we  could  admit  as  partners,  one  share  each.  Without  lowering 
their  wages,  which  were  the  highest  in  the  trade,  we  credited  each 
man  ten  per  cent,  on  the  amount  of  his  wages  annually,  and 
endorsed  the  sum  upon  the  back  of  his  share.  On  so  much  he 
received  the  same  dividend  as  the  other  shareholders,  and  as  soon 
as  his  share  was  fbUy  paid  up  he  became  entitled  to  a  vote.  The 
Companies'  Acts  of  1862-7  enabled  us  to  do  this  by  special  resolu- 
tion. To  the  men  whom  we  could  not  safely  trust  with  shares, 
such  as  casual  laborers,  we  also  gave  ten  per  cent,  premium  in 
cash.  Now  for  the  result.  About  twenty-two  shares  were  allotted 
to  as  many  men  during  the  first  year  or  two,  and  more  afterwards, 
but  when  I  left  the  company,  some  years  afterwards,  only  three 
men  held  shares,  viz. :  the  day  foreman,  the  night  foreman,  and 
the  chief  millwright.  The  remaining  shares,  under  one  plea  or 
another,  were  turned  into  cash  by  the  men,  either  by  sale  to  persons 
who  brought  them  to  us  for  liquidation,  or  by  direct  appeal  to  us  to 
buy  them ;  some  very  urgent  want  of  the  holder  being  usually  the 
excuse  for  selling  the  share.  In  both  the  attempts  which  I  have 
made,  therefore,  to  promote  cooperative  production  by  working- 
men,  I  have  failed ;  and,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  I 
have  not  heard  of  any  undertakings  of  that  kind  which  have  been 
permanenUy  successful  in  my  country,  although  they  have  succeeded 
better  elsewhere  in  Europe.  I  am  not  now  speaking  of  companies 
for  distribution,  such  as  stores,  &c.,  for  those  have  been  in  many 
cases  not  only  very  successful  as  trading  establishments,  but  they 
have  conferred  immense  benefits  on  their  customers. 

I  attribute  the  cause  of  failure  in  the  class  of  concerns  to  which 
I  have  referred  to  want  of  providence,  and  imperfect  education  of 
the  working  classes ;  and,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  want  of  chivalry  on 
the  part  of  those  who  are  employed  by  their  fellow  worMngmen  to 
manage  their  concerns.  I  have  always  found  that  the  men  who  cry 
out  the  loudest  for  equality,  are  the  sternest  tyrants  when  they 
become  employers ;  and  that  they  suddenly  discover  that  brains  and 
wealth  can  always  command  and  control  labor.  But  I  have  Aill 
confidence  in  the  ultimate  success  of  codperative  manufacturing 
concerns,  which,  I  may  add,  are  looked  upon  without  jealousy  by 
our  employers,  who  wish  the  men  to  have  some  of  the  experience 
of  the  capitalist  and  employer. 
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Meanwhile,  I  think  the  present  mode  of  regulating  the  valne  of 
labor  bj  the  negotiations  of  weU-oi^anized  Unions  of  men,  and 
of  employers,  is  the  best  that  can  be  devised.  It  woald  be  pre- 
Bomptuous  in  me  to  express  any  decided  opinion  as  to  the  working 
of  the  system  in  this  country.  Although,  I  have  given  it  consider- 
able attention  since  my  arrival  here,  my  stay  has  been  veiy  short 
and  I  hope  still  to  learn  much  before  returning  home,  but  certain 
facts  have  pressed  themselves  upon  my  notice.  You  seem  here  to 
consider  your  Unions  of  men  as  mere  agencies  for  promoting 
strikes.  Many  of  our  Trades'  Unions  no  doubt  act  unwisely  in 
labor  disputes,  and  so  do  the  leaders  of  the  Employers'  Unions, 
which  are  increasing  in  number  every  year,  but  it  would  be  easy 
to  prove  that  in  very  many  cases  the  existence  of  Unions  in  cer- 
tain tatules  has  prevented  strikes,  for  it  has  enabled  the  Council 
of  Employers  to  meet  and  discuss  differences  with  their  men; 
whereas,  under  the  old  system,  one  man  or  a  small  clique  could  set 
a  whole  trade  by  the  ears  without  responsibility,  and  the  permanent 
settlement  of  the  dispute  was  often  as  troublesome  as  the  strike 
itself. 

I  am  sorry  to  see  the  tone  of  bitter  hostility  which. is  adopted  to- 
wards Trades'  Unions  over  here,  and  the  readiness  with  whidi 
employers  listen  to  the  after-dinner  gossip  of  some  of  our  manu- 
facturers who  visit  this  country ;  and  I  regret  it,  because  I  think 
Trades'  Unions,  both  of  employers  and  men,  wiU  have  a  veiy  con- 
siderable development  in  this  country,  and  your  nation  will  have  to 
make  the  best  of  them  as  we  have  done,  and  to  adapt  them  to 
your  changing  requirements,  and  to  the  conditions  of  your  labor 
market.  Let  me,  however,  conclude  these  few  desultoiy  observations 
by  once  more  distinctly  stating  that  I  express  no  opinion  on  the 
management  and  aims  of  your  Unions,  as  they  exist  at  present 
I  shall  probably  learn  more  about  them  before  leaving  the  country, 
and  I  can  only  express  the  hope  that  as  they  develop,  they  may 
confer  benefits  upon  the  working  classes  without  exciting  ^e 
animosity  of  the  employers  of  labor.  The  same  remarks  apply  to 
the  Masters'  Associations,  as  they  are  termed  with  us,  the  existence 
of  which  (when  it  is  not  abused)  exercises  a  veiy  wholesome  in- 
fluence upon  the  course  of  trade  and  manufactures,  in  controlling 
the  action  of  the  Men's  Unions,  and  helping  to  fix  an  equitable 
rate  of  wages. 
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I.  EXTRADITION. 

BT  FBOF.    SHELDON  AMOS,  OF  LONDON,   ENO. 

(Bead  September  7, 1877.) 

It  is  not  surprisiDg  that  the  subject  of  the  claim  of  a  State  in  the 
territory  of  which  a  crime  has  been  committed,  to  the  surrender  of 
the  accused  at  the  hands  of  the  State,  to  the  territory  of  which  he 
has  escaped,  should  be  a  matter  peculiarly  apt  to  generate  heated 
and  often  anxious  controversy.  The  subject  is  most  usually  dis- 
cussed when  the  circumstances  of  some  special  case  are  involved. 
National  susceptibilities  and  personal  sympathies  are  aroused.  The 
actual  condition  of  the  facts  and  of  the  law  are  soon  hopelessly  im- 
plicated with  dreams  of  Aiture  or  speculative  reforms.  The  happiest 
solution  is  reached  by  an  astute  diplomatic  compromise,  or  by  the 
escape  of  the  prisoner  fi*om  the  hands  of  the  claimants  on  both 
sides.  On  these  grounds,  there  are  the  strongest  reasons  for  dis- 
cussing, when  opportunity  offers,  the  principles  on  which  the 
extradition  of  fugitive  prisoners  must,  in  modem  times,  be  based, 
without  being  under  the  necessity  of  adverting  to  the  illustration 
supplied  by  a  critical  and  yet  undecided  case.  The  following  con- 
siderations will,  it  is  hoped,  prepare  the  way  for  a  clear  enunciation 
of  such  principles  of  an  £xtradition  policy,  as  alone  are  admissible 
between  the  States  of  the  modern  world. 

I.  The  need  for  tiiie  extradition  of  fugitive  prisoners  springs  &om 
the  distribution  of  civilized  mankind  into  separate  nationalities. 
These  nationalities  have,  by  their  inherent  nature,  definite  and 
ascertainable  relationships  to  territories  and  to  persons.  £ach 
nationality,  taken  by  itself,  at  a  definite  epoch,  represents  a  group 
of  determinate  persons  permanently  associated  with  an  assigned 
portion  of  the  earth's  territoiy,  and  possessing  a  governmental, 
l^al  and  social  organization,  the  product  of  its  own  historical 
vidssitudes,  and  more  or  less  conducive  to  its  stability  and  moral 
development.  It  is  irrelevant  here  to  inquii^  into  the  general 
historical  antecedents  which  have  brought  about  the  existing  dis- 
tribution, for  purposes  of  national  independence,  of  the  earth's 
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population  and  territoiy.  It  is  needless  to  consider  to  what  extent 
this  distribution,  as  it  exists,  is  beneficial,  or  the  reyerse,  or  how 
far  it  must  be  accepted  as  final,  or  must  be  treated  as  open  to 
indefinite  changes  in  the  fbture.  It  is  sufficient  to  notice  and  accept 
the  fact  that  all  modem  policy  proceeds,  and  must  proceed,  on  the 
hypothesis  that  the  living  world  of  human  beings  is  distributed  into 
distinct  groups  of  persons,  places,  laws,  and  institutions,  firmly 
and  permanently  associated  together.  Another  important,  obvious 
fact,  almost  involved,  indeed,  in  the  mere  statement  of  the  previoas 
one,  is  that  the  degree  and  type  of  civilization,  forms  of  govern- 
ment, l^al  and  social  peculiarities,  of  each  group  may,  and  do, 
differ  widely  fh)m  those  of  any  and  every  other  group. 

AU  the  problems  of  Extradition  arise  out  of  the  conflict  of  the 
claims  of  the  several  national  groups,  as  among  themselves,  brought 
about  by  that  intermixture  of  some  of  their  elements,  which  the 
modem  facilities  of  intercourse  and  locomotion  renders  increasingly 
common.  A  citizen  owing  a  life-long  or  temporary  allegiance  to  a 
particular  State,  commits  a  crime  in  its  territory,  which  instantly 
renders  him  amenable  to  its  tribunals.  He  betakes  himself  to  the 
territory  of  another  State,  with  another  form  of  government,  other 
manners,  laws,  institutions,  and  becomes,  during  his  residence,  at 
least  for  many  purposes,  a  citizen  of  that  State.  Is  he  still,  in  the 
view  of  both  States,  amenable  to  the  tribunals  of  the  State  from 
which  he  has  fled?  If  so  amenable,  by  what  political  or  legal 
machinery  can  the  claim  to  jurisdiction  be  enforced?  By  what 
precautions  can  the  claims  of  innocent  persons  wrongftilly  suspected, 
and  the  interests  of  State  independence  and  of  general  political 
development  be  effectually  protected?  These  lire  the  leadii^ 
questions  presented,  and  it  will  be  found  that  the  facts  of  national- 
ity, as  before  expounded,  supply,  both  in  theory  and  practice,  the 
answer  to  them. 

n.  The  fact  of  nationality  exhibits  itself,  in  relation  to  the 
present  topic,  under  three  prominent  forms:  First,  (1)  Every 
State  has  certain  permanent  relations  to  its  own  citizens,  and 
certain  temporary  relations  to  the  citizens  of  other  States  tempo- 
rarily sojourning  in  its  territory.  Secondly,  (2)  Each  State  has, 
at  a  definite  time,  a  political  constitution,  which  may  be  of  any 
shade  of  goodness  or  badness,  and  which  may  differ  at  any  point, 
or  at  all  points,  from  that  of  any  other  State.  Thirdly,  (3)  The 
l^al  and  judicial  system,  the  nomenclature  of  offences,  and  the 
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moral  code  found  in  different  States,  though  doubtless  always 
approximating,  nevertheless  exhibit  the  greatest  j  disparity  and 
variety. 

(1)  It  may  be  assumed  that  there  is  a  transparent  convenience 
in  the  application  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Iocils  in  quo  to  criminal 
jurisdiction.  The  facility  of  summoning  witnesses,  and  of  investi- 
gating, if  need  be,  the  material  surroundings  of  the  offence,  as  well 
as  the  importance  of  directly  associating  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
have  heard  most  of  the  crime  the  fact  of  its  judicial  retribution, 
strongly  recommend  this  doctrine,  though  it  might  perhaps  be 
advantageously  supplemented  by  another  doctrine,  to  the  effect  that 
a  crime  is  always  triable,  if  circumstances  seem  to  recommend  it, 
in  the  country  of  which  the  accused  is  a  citizen,  as  well  as  in  that 
in  which  the  crime  was  committed.  Some  such  doctrine,  if  gener- 
ally adopted,  would  give  satisfaction  to  those  States  which,  as 
things  are,  are  reluctant  to  extradite  their  own  citizens,  while  it 
would  afford  a  suflScient  guarantee  against  impunity  being  achieved 
by  the  mere  fact  of  crossing  a  territorial  border  or  sea. 

The  fact  of  a  sort  of  competition  sometimes  presenting  itself 
between  the  claims  of  a  State  of  which  a  fugitive  from  Justice  is  a 
permanent  citizen,  and  the  claims  of  a  State  in  the  territory  of 
which  he  is  a  transitory  resident,  or  between  the  claims  of  two 
States  in  the  territory  of  each  of  which  he  has  been  only  a  transi- 
tory resident,  has  been  ftilly  illustrated  by  the  well-known  diplo- 
matic differences,  which  have  recently,  in  reference  to  this  subject, 
characterized  the  relations  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 
Apart  from  all  controversy  as  to  the  proper  interpretation  of  a 
special  treaty,  or  to  the  rule  of  international  law  in  the  absence  of  a 
treaty,  and  to  which  a  treaty,  when  made,  must  be  understood 
tacitly  to  refer,  it  does  not  appear  how  a  State  called  upon  to  sur- 
render a  fugitive  temporarily  resident  in  its  territory,  need,  or 
ought,  before  consenting  to  the  surrender,  to  concern  itself  with 
the  past  life  and  criminal  liabilities  of  the  accused.  There  may  be 
good  grounds  for  demanding  transparent  bona  fides  in  the  govern- 
ment which  claims  the  surrender ;  and  an  apparent  intention  to  use 
the  offence  alleged  as  the  ground  of  extradition,  merely  by  way  of 
a  cloak  to  ulterior  proceedings,  would  be  inconsistent  with  such 
bona  fides.  But  to  transfer  the  easy  and  beneficial  working  of  an 
extradition  policy  by  attempting  to  shelter  a  Aigitive  against  all  his 
earlier  liabilities,  is  to  confuse  the  transient  relation  which  a  State 
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has  towards  those  who  are  ayailiog  themselves  of  its  hospitality 
with  the  permanent  ties  which  exist  between  a  State  and  its  sab- 
jects.  There  may,  indeed,  according  to  this  statement  of  the  case, 
be  some  pretext  for  the  shield  which  a  State  called  upon  to  sur- 
render its  own  subjects,  feels  disposed  to  throw  over  their  previous 
lives  in  other  countries.  But,  even  if  this  amount  of  protection 
were  theoretically  justifiable  from  one  point  of  view,  any  security 
against  the  consequences  of  crime,  or  impediment  to  the  effective 
administration  of .  justice  throughout  the  world,  is  counter  to  the 
demands  of  an  enlightened  international  policy. 

There  is  yet  another  question,  in  the  answer  to  which  the  theoreti- 
cal relationship  of  a  State  to  its  own  citizens,  and  to  the  citizens  of 
other  States  temporarily  resident  on  its  soil,  is  concerned, — that  is, 
the  right  and  duty  of  Extradition  in  the  absence  of  express  treaty 
engagement.     This  subject  has  been  much  discussed  by  jurists, 
and  a  great  weight  of  authority  is  to  be  found  on  either  side  of  the 
argument.     The  question  is  not,  perhaps,  of  a  very  practical  kind, 
because,  on  either  view,  the  convenience  or  necessity  of  making 
clear  and  definite  arrangements  for  the  details  of  an  Extradition 
policy  is  so  obvious  that,  even  were  treaties  superfluous,   they 
would  generally  be  resorted  to ;  and,  therefore,  where  they  do  not 
exist,  it  might  safely  be  presumed  a  policy  of  Extradition  was,  on 
some  special  grounds,  not  acceptable.     Nevertheless,  in  the  course 
of  interpreting  treaties,  or  providing  for  points  omitted  by  the 
language  of  treaties,  it  may  make  some  difference  whether  it  is 
held  that  an  extradition  policy  is  presumptively  favored  by  law  or 
the  reverse.     Keeping  in  view  the  relations  of  a  State  to  those 
usually  found  in  its  territory  as  well  as  its  own  citizens,  these  rela- 
tions must  be  understood  in  a  sense  which  subordinates  them  to  the 
welfare  of  the  State  as  a  whole ;  and  this  welfare  is  best  promoted 
by  a  policy  which  at  once  discourages  fugitive  criminals  from 
abroad  betaking  themselves  to  its  territory,  and  places  impediments 
in  the  way  of  criminals  at  home  escaping  fVom  justice.     Thus,  on 
the  hypothesis  that  States  understand  their  own  interests,  and  are 
disposed  to  combine  with  one  another  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
a  common  interest,  it  must  be  held  that  a  policy  of  Extradition  is 
presumably  favored  by  law.     It  remains  to  be  seen  upon  what 
grounds  certain  notable  exceptions  are  imported  into  this  general 
doctrine. 

(2)  The  fact  of  Nationality,  it  was  seen,   implies  that  every 
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State  has  a  distinct  political  constitution  of  any  shade  of  goodness 
or  badness,  and  that,  as  this  constitution  may  differ  widely,  at  any 
moment,  from  that  of  any  other  State,  so  it  is  capable  of  under- 
going any  amount  and  kind  of  change  for  the  better  or  for  the 
worse.     Modern  political  science  points  to  the  conclusion  that,  on 
the  whole,  political  improvement  is  best  achieved  by  independent 
efforts  within  a  State,  however  long  and  difficult  those  efforts  must 
be,  rather  than  by  external  pressure  or  interference  firom  without. 
Thus  it  is  a  well  recognized  rule  of  public  international  morality, 
that  States  are  neither  entitled  to  encourage  revolutionary  enter- 
prises within  each  other's  borders,  nor  are  bound  actively  to  prevent 
them.     The  limits  of  the  duty  of  a  State  towards  a  friendly  Govern- 
ment, on  the  one  hand,  and  towards  individual  insurgents  against 
it,  on  the  other,  are  hard  to  fix ;  inasmuch,  as  a  conflict  seems  to 
arise  between  the  claims  of  international  comity  and  of  humanity. 
Suffice  it,  that  the  limits  are  not  as  yet  sharply  assigned,  either  by 
public  morality  or  by  law.     Any  way,  it  is  everywhere  recognized 
that,  though  for  national  purposes  it  may  be  politic  to  handle  the 
insurgent  as  the  most  noxious  of  criminals ;  for  international  pur- 
pose, he  must  be  regarded  as  no  criminal  at  all.     This,  of  course, 
supposes  that  the  political  offence  is  not  accompanied  by  ordinary 
criminal  acts,  or  that  indulgence  is  not  sought  for  ordinary  crimi- 
nal acts  merely  prompted  by  a  political  motive.     The  position  of  a 
State,  caUed  upon  to  surrender  a  prisoner  accused  of  an  offence, 
which  is  only  artificially  designated  a  crime  in  order  to  establish 
the  political  institutions  of  another  State,  is  that  the  alleged  crime 
is  unknown  to  the  public  international  conscience,  and  may,  in  the 
sequel,  be  confessed  everywhere  to  have  been  an  act,  or  link  in  a 
chain  of  acts,  of  heroic  patriotism. 

(3)  The  fact  of  distinctness  in    nationalities,   again,    besides 

implying  variety  in  forms  and  merits  in  the  matter  of  government, 

further  involves  variety  in  the  character  of  legal  systems,  and  of 

types  and  degrees  of  general  civilization.     The  mere  difference  of 

language  may  render  it  difficult  or  impossible  to  denote  what  is 

identically  the  same  offence  in  the  legal  phraseology  of  two  different 

countries.     There  are  hardly  any  two  countries  in  which,  except 

in  the  case  of  the  punishment  of  death,  the  punishments  for  the 

same  crime  are  precisely  the  same.     Great,  and  in  some  cases  the 

greatest,  variety  exists  in  the  nature  of  the  preliminary  measures 

on  which  a  formal  Judicial  investigation  is  founded,  and  probably 
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no  two  States  in  the  world  have  the  same  rales  and  principles  of 
evidence.  These  facts  indicate  the  difficulties  in  matters  of  detail 
which  must  attach  to  aU  Extradition  arrangements.  They  become 
more  serious  as  the  differences  become  greater,  till  at  last  they 
become  insuperable  obstacles.  As  between  an  advanced  European 
or  American  State,  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  State  in  which  torture 
is  practiced  or  barbarous  punishments  are  still  in  use,  or  personal 
liberty  is  without  value,  or  crimes  are  classified  in  accordance  with  I 
perverse  or  obsolete  ethical  notions,  extradition  is  impossible.  Either 
simple  humanity  or  the  want  of  necessary  mechanism  absolutely  pro- 
scribe it.  But,  except  in  these  extreme  cases,  arrangements  for 
extradition  depend  for  their  success  on  the  care  with  which  an 
enumeration  of  offences  is  effected,  on  the  precautions  taken  to  pro- 
tect the  innocent  against  charges  which  distance  of  place  or  time 
may  render  it  impossible  for  him  instantly  to  rebut,  and  on  the 
security  taken  that  no  indirect  political  motive  is  at  work  for 
the  purpose  of  recovering  the  person  of  a  citizen  under  the  spurious 
imputation  of  crime. 


II.  GRADUATE  COURSES,  AT  LAW  SCHOOLS. 

BY  PROF.    SIMEON  B.    BALDWIN|   OF  TALB  COLLEGE. 

(Bead  at  Saratoga,  September  6,  1877.) 

The  ordinaiy  oonrse  of  study  at  American  Law  Schools  occupies 
ftom  one  to  two  academic  years,  or  from  eight  to  eighteen  months. 
Few  will  deny  that  to  lengthen  the  period  of  attendance  would  add 
much  to  its  value.  It  is  desirahle,  I  think,  that  legal  studies 
should  be  commenced  at  the  Law  School;  but,  wherever  com- 
menced, the  first  weeks,  if  not  months,  must  be  largely  spent  in 
gaining  acquaintance  with  the  terminology  of  the  science.  Until 
this  is  accomplished,  much  of  the  clearest  lecture  or  treatise  will 
be  mere  jargon.  So  long  as  one  pursuing  any  branch  of  knowl- 
edge is  receiving  new  ideas,  expressed  in  part  in  new  words,  the 
effort  of  the  mind  to  recall  the  meaning  of  these  words,  as  they 
suddenly  strike  the  ear  or  eye,  or  perhaps  to  guess  it  from  the 
context,  must  cause  continual  breaks,  and  make  progress  slow  and 
uncertain.  The  school-boy,  who  derives  hardly  any  definite  ideas 
from  his  Euclid,  when  first  read  over,  may  find  it  all  plain  and 
clear,  on  review.  The  law-student  must  meet,  at  the  outset,  a 
throng  of  legal  conceptions  and  expressions,  belonging  to  a  new 
world  of  thought,  which,  as  they  come  crowding  in  upon  his  mind, 
jostling  and  thrusting  aside  one  another,  will  often  flit  away  like 
shadows,  half  remembered.  Nor  will  the  reality  of  form,  which 
they  will  begin  to  assume,  as  they  are  brought  again  and  again 
before  his  eyes,  from  different  points  of  view,  be  all  his  gain. 
Familiarity  with  them,  and  with  the  lines  and  modes  of  thought 
pursued  in  legal  investigations,  seems  to  quicken  the  receptive 
faculties,  and  give  peculiar  energy  to  the  power  of  apprehension. 
Eveiy  idea  acquired  is  precisely  of  the  kind  to  aid  one  most  in 
acquiring  more,  and  more  readily. 

Unless,  then,  the  law-student  has  a  mind  well  disciplined  by 
previous  studies  of  a  somewhat  similar  character,  I  do  not  think 
that  I  overstate  it  in  saying  that  he  will  gain  twice  as  much  in  his 
second  month  at  the  Law  School,  as  in  his  first,  and  almost  twice 
as  much  in  his  second  year,  as  in  his  first. 

And  even  to  those  who  come  best  prepared,  and  who  apply  them- 
selves to  their  work  with  the  most  fidelity,  how  little  of  law  can 
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be  tanght  in  but  two  years !  They  will  do  well,  if  they  become 
familiar  with  its  outlines,  and  learn  the  sources  to  which  to  go  for 
fuUer  information ;  excellently,  if  they  add  to  this  the  power 
clearly  to  apprehend  and  state  a  legal  proposition,  and  to  give  not 
simply  answers,  but  reasons  for  the  answers,  to  legal  questions  of 
the  simpler  kind.  The  instruction  given  must  be  mainly  elemen- 
tary.   It  must  touch  upon  many  fields,  and  cover  none. 

But  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  lengthening  the  term  of  study 
are  very  great. 

A  large  majority  of  American  law-students  are  the  sons  of  mm 
in  very  moderate  circumstances,  and  not  a  few  are,  in  fact,  sup- 
porting themselves  by  their  own  labor,  of  head  or  hand,  during  the 
very  time  in  which  they  are  acquiring  their  profession.  To  sodi, 
two  years'  residence  at  a  Law  School,  away  from  home,  seems  tiM 
extreme  limit  of  their  ability ;  and  of  the  few,  whose  means  are 
greater,  a  considerable  part  have  already  spent  eight  or  ten  yean 
in  preparing  for  and  acquiring  collegiate  education ;  and,  anxious 
to  get  out  into  the  active  work  of  life,  are  impatient  of  every 
month's  delay. 

From  these  causes,  nothwithstanding  the  general  policy  of  our 
Law  Schools  to  advise  students  to  remain  beyond  the  minimum 
period  required,  before  applying  for  their  degrees,  and  to  hold  oat 
special  inducements  for  doing  so,  few  are  ever  found  in  attendance 
after  the  second  year. 

Nearly  forty  years  ago,  an  attempt  was  made,  at  the  Yale  Law 
School,  to  organize  classes  for  advanced  studies  in  Jurisprudence. 
A  six  months'  course  of  lectures  was  prepared,  and  another 
promised  if  a  class  of  twenty  should  be  formed  to  attend  it; 
but  the  twenty  were  not  to  be  found,  and  the  whole  scheme  was 
soon  abandoned,  for  want  not  of  teachers,  but  of  hearers.  Similar 
attempts,  and  with  similar  results,  have  probably  been  made  else- 
where. No  man,  indeed,  can  be  long  an  instructor  in  a  Law 
School,  and  have  any  love  for  his  work,  without  longing  to  lead 
his  pupils,  beyond  the  rudiments  of  his  science,  into  the  examina- 
tion of  special  fields  of  inquiry,  in  the  hope  of  making  them,  in 
some  measuie,  masters  of  at  least  one  branch  of  study. 

In  Europe,  the  system  of  legal  education  has  always  been  such 
as  to  demand  more  time  than  has  been  generally  accorded  to  it 
in  America.  It  has  also  demanded  more  of  what  we  call  scholar- 
ship.    Law  has  been  taught  as  a  recognized  branch  of  liberal 
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knowledge,  and  in  close  connection  with  instrnction  in  the  ordi- 
nary arts  and  sciences ;  or,  as  a  means  of  serving  the  State,  and  so 
in  a  manner  prescribed  by  public  authority. 

The  term  of  study  at  the  Roman  Law  Schools,  under  the 
empire,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  five  years,  and  so  lightly 
esteemed  were  the  acquisitions  of  the  first  year,  that  the  students 
were  then  called  dupondiij  or,  as  we  might  say,  ttoo-penny  fellows, 
until  Justinian  gave  them  a  less  uncomplimentary  name,  when  he 
substituted  his  own  Institutes  as  their  text-book,  in  place  of  the 
Commentaries  of  Gaius.  The  importance  to  the  public  interests  of 
having  a  well-read  Bar,  as  viewed  by  the  emperors,  is  well  shown 
by  the  careful  directions  given  by  Justinian,  in  the  preface  to  the 
Digest,  to  those  Professors  of  Law  to  whom  it  is  addressed. 

We  know  what  universal  attention,  upon  the  revival  of  learning, 
was  directed  to  the  study  of  law.  Thousands  of  students  flocked 
to  Bologna,  where  the  canon  law  was  taught  in  six  years,  the  civil 
in  eight ;  but  these  terms  of  study  were  shortened,  as  other 
branches  of  knowledge  began  to  come  into  greater  prominence, 
proficiency  in  which  was  considered  as  equivalent  to  a  novitiate 
in  law. 

In  modem  Europe,  we  may  say  generally,  that  legal  studies,  to 
receive  academic  honors,  or  public  approval,  must  either  include  or 
be  preceded  by  a  liberal  education  ;  such  as  is  given  by  a  college 
or  gymnasium.  Their  Universities  ordinarily  grant  no  degree  in 
the  faculty  of  law,  except  to  those  who  have  previously  received, 
or  have  proved  themselves  entitled  to,  one  in  the  faculty  of  letters, 
arts,  or  sciences. 

It  is  well  known  that  in  Great  Britain  the  Law  School  system  has 
found  no  favor ;  and  that  the  Universities  afford  but  an  indifferent 
substitute.  These  teach  law  as  it  was,  rather  than  as  it  is ;  pre- 
senting it  firom  the  historical  point  of  view,  and  leaving  its  present 
and  practical  form  to  be  learned  elsewhere,  at  a  later  period. 

At  Cambridge,  certainly,  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  does  not 
necessarily  impart  any  greater  familiarity  with  them,  than  does  that 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  There  is  an  Annual  Examination  upon  Law 
and  History,  open  to  all  students  who  have  kept  a  certain  number 
of  terms ;  and  whoever  passes  this  "  Law  and  History  Tripos," 
with  honors,  receives  either  the  degree  of  LL.  B.,  or  of  A.  B., 
at  his  option.  The  examination  papers  are  such  as  to  require  a 
good  knowledge  of  Roman  Law,  and  of  the  Latin  language,  con- 
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aiderable  familiarity  with  modem  History,  and  a  careful  reading  of 
Williams  on  Real  Property ;  but  they  contain  few  questions  which 
the  practising  lawyer  could  ever  be  called  upon  to  answer.  I 
mention  them  to  show  that  an  English  University  deems  the  first 
two  or  three  years  of  legal  study  well  spent,  if  they  result  simply 
in  laying  a  generous  foundation.  In  fact,  this  foundation  is  the 
only  part  of  an  English  legal  education  for  which  —  certainly  untii 
within  the  past  ten  years  —  the  student  has  had  adequate  helps 
outside  of  himself.  Nothing  can  be  better  in  theory,  nothing  len 
efficient  in  fact,  than  their  plan  of  learning  law  by  familiar  cod- 
versation  with  eminent  barristers,  drawing  legal  papers  under  their 
eye,  attending  Courts  in  their  company,  and  daily  discussions  with 
feUow-students  in  the  learned  precincts  of  an  ancient  society,  form- 
-  ing  a  part  of  the  judicial  establishment,  and  where  learners  tod 
teachers  meet  on  common  and  friendly  ground. 

Until  the  opening  of  the  present  century,  the  American  plan  of 
legal  education  was  modelled,  as  closely  as  circumstances  wooki 
permit,  after  that  of  Great  Britain.  Not  a  few  of  the  early 
leaders  of  the  American  Bar  acquired  their  profession  in  the  mother 
countiy.  The  required  term  of  study  in  all  the  older  Colonies  and 
States  was  long,  but  with  a  year's  deduction  in  favor  of  College 
graduates.  The  chartering  of  numerous  Law  Schools,  and  the 
competition  between  them,  as  well  as  between  the  School  and  the 
lawyer's  office  as  the  place  of  study,  have  had  the  effect  of  shorten- 
ing this  term ;  perhaps,  in  some  cases,  of  lowering  the  standard. 
Have  they  not  now  acquired  sufficient  strength  to  make  it  due  to 
the  public  that  they  should  try  to  exert  an  influence  in  the  opposite 
direction  ? 

With  some  such  views,  perhaps,  the  three  New  England  Law 
Schools  have  all  undertaken,  within  the  last  two  or  three  years, 
to  make  their  course  and  term  of  study  more  like  those  which,  as 
we  have  seen,  have  generally  been  thought  necessary,  in  other 
countries,  to  give  a  thorough  legal  education. 

At  both  Harvard  and  Boston  Universities  the  course  in  law  has 
been  recently  prolonged  to  three  years.  At  Harvard,  degrees  are 
to  be  conferred  on  those  who  pass  an  examination  on  the  studies  of 
the  whole  course,  although  actual  attendance  at  the  School  for  m<H« 
than  two  years  will  not  be  insisted  on.  At  Boston  Universitjt 
where  the  plan  has  already  had  a  year's  trial,  the  examinatiitt 
seems  to  be  only  on  the  studies  of  the  first  two  years,  but  proof  of 
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one   year's   additioDal  study,  either  there  or  elsewhere,  will  be 
reqaired. 

The  result  of  these  experiments  will  be  watched  with  great 
interest.  It  is,  probably,  not  expected  that  any  large  proportion 
of  the  students  will  actually  remain  at  the  School  during  more 
than  two  years ;  but  the  third  year,  wherever  spent,  can  hardlj^  fail 
to  be  found  of  substantial  value. 

An  obvious- inconvenience  is  that  of  deferring  the  final  examina- 
tion until  a  year  after  the  student  has  left  the  School,  as  is  likely 
to  be  the  case  with  most.  To  keep  it  thus  hanging  over  his  head, 
a  constant  source  of  anxiety,  the  more  dreaded  as  time  goes  on, 
will  not  be  favorable  to  the  calm  processes  of  rumination  and 
assimilation,  which  would  be  no  small  part  of  the  natui;^.  work  of 
such  a  year,  and  can  hardly  fail  to  result  in  a  resort  to 
"  cramming." 

In  this  respect,  the  new  plan  is  a  departure  from  the  principle 
upon  which  modem  educators  have  been  —  in  this  country,  at  least, 
generally  agreed :  that  examinations  should  be  as  frequent  as 
posssible,  in  order  to  make  special  preparation  for  them,  as  far  as 
may  be,  unnecessary  or  impossible. 

In  ^^  cramming,"  men  learn  not  what  they  wish  to  remember  for 
its  own  sake,  not  what  they  expect  to  remember,  at  all,  perhaps, 
a  year  afterwards ;  but  what  they  think  their  instructors  will  be 
apt  to  ask  them.  They  find  themselves  engaged  in  an  ignoble 
attempt  to  puzzle  out  the  favorite  definitions  or  phrases  of  this  or 
that  Professor,  the  habit  of  his  mind,  the  chances  of  his  asking, 
this  year,  the  same  line  of  questions  which  he  asked  a  year  or  two 
ago ;  and  they  feel  themselves  degraded  by  the  efibrt. 

It  would  seen  to  me,  therefore,  as  if  there  were  danger  that  this 
new  system  would  elevate  the  final  examination  into  undue  import- 
ance, and  give  a  perfunctory  character  to  the  studies  of  the  year 
or  two  preceding  it.  Matthew  Arnold,  in  his  ^^  Higher  Schools 
and  Universities  in  Germany,"  has  occasion  to  contrast  the  Eng- 
lish plan  of  relying  upon  final  examinations,  as  the  sole  test  of 
University  work,  unfavorably  with  that  pursued,  or  favored  on  the 
Continent,  as  tending  to  foster  a  mechanical  spirit  of  drudgery  among 
details.  Ater  quoting  Laboulaye's  remark  in  regard  to  the  Austrian 
plan  (which  he  thinks  not  like  the  English,  in  this  respect),  —  '^  Le 
pays  &  examens,  T  Autriche,  est  precisement  celui  dans  lequel  on 
ne  travaille  pas,"  he  adds  in  his  strong  way,  ^*  I  do  not  say  that 
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in  coantries  like  Anstria  and  England,  where  there  is  so  little  real 
love  for  the  things  of  the  mind,  examinations  may  not  be  a  pro- 
tection from  something  worse.  All  I  say,  is,  that  a  love  for 
things  of  the  mind  is  what  we  want,  and  that  examinations  wiS 
never  give  it." 

There  is  danger  also  that  to  prolong  the  necessary  term  of  stadj 
at  a  Law  School,  wiU  lessen  the  number  of  students.  Other  things 
being  equal,  those  schools  requiring  the  shortest  period  of  attend- 
ance always  have  been  and  always  will  be  generally  preferred. 
Many,  too  many,  go  to  a  Law  School  mainly  because,  by  statute  or 
rule  of  Court,  its  graduates  can  secure  admission  to  the  Bar  a 
year  or  two  earlier  than  those  who  study  in  private  offices.  Take 
away  this  motive,  and  you  take  away  the  men. 

Without  dwelling  fhrther  on  the  plan  thus  adopted  at  Cambridge 
and  Boston,  let  me  turn  to  that  which,  at  the  same  time,  was  pot 
on  trial  at  New  Haven. 

There,  the  minimum  period  of  attendance,  required  of  candi- 
dates for  the  Bachelor's  degree,  has  not  been  lengthened;  but 
higher  degrees  are  offered  to  those  who  remain  at  the  School  for 
one  or  two  years  more,  to  pursue  a  newly-arranged  course  of 
advanced  studies.  At  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  this  graduate 
course,  the  degree  of  Master  of  Law  (M.  L.)  may  be  given;  at 
the  end  of  the  last  year,  that  of  Doctor  of  Civil  Law  (D.  C.  L.). 

These  are  somewhat  high  sounding  titles,  and  novel  ones,  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic;  but  they  have  long  been  awarded  in 
course,  abroad,  and  ordinarily  on  no  harder  terms.  The  Doctor^s 
degree,  indeed,  appears  to  have  been  the  first  which  was  awarded, 
in  the  faculty  of  law,  at  the  older  Universities.  It  was  given  at 
Bologna,  as  early  as  the  twelfth  century. 

At  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  it  is  given  in  course,  a  certain  length 
of  time  afLer  the  Bachelor's  degree  has  been  obtained,  and  sub- 
stantially without  any  further  proof  of  legal  or  literary  attainments. 

The  candidates  need  only  pay  the  fees,  present  a  satisfac- 
tory thesis,  and,  at  Cambridge,  pass  a  nominal,  oral  examina- 
tion of  an  hour's  length.  No  residence  at  the  University  is 
required ;  and,  at  Oxford,  the  candidate,  if  a  resident  of  any  British 
Colony,  need  not  even  be  present  to  read  his  thesis,  or  receive  his 
degree. 

The  degree  of  Master  of  Law  is  given,  in  the  same  way,  at 
Cambridge  to  Bachelors  of  Laws  of  three  years'  standing ;  and  to 
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any  Bachelors  of  Arts  who  passed  a  satisfactory  examination  for 
their  degree  in  the  "  Law  and  History  Tripos,"  or,  who  may  pass 
a  special  examination  upon  the  Commentaries  of  Gains,  and  the 
last  Tolume  of  Blackstone's  Commentaries. 

The  Doctor's  degree  is,  at  Oxford,  that  of  D.  C.  L.,  (given  five 
years  after  that  of  B.  C.  L.)  ;  at  Cambridge,  LL.  D.,  (given  eight 
years  after  that  of  LL.  B.). 

At  the  University  of  London,  the  d^ree  is  LL.  D.,  and  is 
awarded  only  upon  a  strict  examination ;  which,  if  the  candidate 
is  less  than  thirty  years  old,  cannot  be  had  until  two  years  after 
his  taking  that  of  LL.  B. ;  and  this,  in  turn,  is  given  only  to  those 
who  have  been,  for  at  least  a  year,  Bachelors  of  Arts. 

At  the  University  of  Paris,  the  Doctor's  degree  may  be  applied 
for  one  year  after  receiving  the  Bachelor's.  The  period  of  study 
required  for  the  latter  is  three  years. 

Three  years  is  also  the  ordinary  term  of  residence  for  candidates 
for  the  Doctorate  in  Law  (J.  U.  D.),  at  the  German  Universities. 

Although  these  degrees  have,  I  believe,  never  before  been 
granted  in  course  by  any  American  University,  one  quite  similar 
in  character  has  been  naturalized  among  us,  during  the  past  twenty 
years,  and  is  now  met  so  often  that  it  has  ceased  to  be  unfamiliar. 
I  mean  that  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  (Ph.  D.)  which  has  been 
awarded  not  unfrequently,  in  part  at  least,  for  proficiency  in  con- 
stitational  history,  political  science,  and  other  topics  more  or  less 
closely  attached  to  the  domain  of  jurisprudence.  So  in  Germany, 
applicants  for  this  degree  are  allowed  to  make  history  and  political 
economy  their  special  studies ;  but  their  examination  must  include 
the  History  of  Roman  Legislation,  and  the  Governmental  Institu- 
tions of  the  German  Empire. 

To  the  introduction  of  this  degree  into  this  country  as  one  to  be 
awarded  in  course,  there  was  one  serious  objection,  which  does  not 
apply  with  equal  force  to  our  use  of  that  of  D.  C.  L.  The  degree  of 
Ph.  D.  is  often  conferred,  both  here  and  abroad,  as  an  honorary 
one ;  that  of  D.  C.  L.  rarely,  here,  and  when  so  given  in  England, 
always,  I  believe,  prefixed,  when  written,  by  the  word  honorary 
(Hon.  D.  C.  L.),  to  distinguish  it  from  the  same  degree  received 
in  course.  For  this  reason,  it  was  chosen  at  Yale,  in  preference 
to  that  of  LL.  D. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws,  how- 
ever carelessly  it  may  have  been  granted,  as  a  matter  of  compli- 
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ment,  shoold  never  be  awarded  in  oourse,  except  to  those  who 
prove  themselves  weU  qualified  to  wear  it  with  credit. 

The  Oxford  and  Cambridge  plan  of  giving  it  to  Bachelors  of 
Arts,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  years,  however  spent,  upon  merely 
formal  conditions,  deprives  it  of  any  real  value.  The  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts  was  formerly  conferred  by  most,  and  still  is  by 
many,  American  Colleges,  on  equally  easy  terms,  with  the  result 
of  degrading  it  in  public  estimation,  so  that  a  large  proportion  of 
those  entitled  to  it  have  never  thought  it  worth  the  payment  of  the 
five  dollar  diploma  fee. 

N<Nr  ought  this  doctorate  to  be  given  to  one  who  is  well  versed 
in  law,  but  in  nothing  else.  The  recipient  of  so  high  an  academie 
honor  should  be  a  man  of  general  culture ;  and  the  readiest  proof 
that  the  foundation  of  this,  at  least,  has  been  laid,  is  an  ordinaiy 
collegiate  d^ree.  To  make  this  an  universal  requirement,  how- 
ever, seems  hard  in  the  case  of  those,  whose  health  or  dream- 
stances  have  kept  them  from  college,  without  preventing  them 
from  otherwise  acquiring  as  much  as  a  college  gives. 

The  present  arrangement  at  Yale  is  to  allow  Bachelors  of  Law, 
having  no  other  coUegiate  degree,  to  study  for  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Law,  but  not  to  apply  for  that  of  Doctor  of  Civil  Law, 
unless  their  Bachelor's  degree  was  received  at  New  Haven,  and 
they  ranked  among  the  first  quarter  of  their  class,  at  their  gradu- 
ating examination.  A  good  knowledge  of  Latin,  and  of  either 
French  or  German,  is  also  required,  in  all  cases.  The  preliminaiy 
examination,  for  admission  to  the  school,  I  may  add,  demands 
some  knowledge  of  both  English  and  American  History.  The 
preparation  of  a  satisfactory  thesis  is  made  a  necessaiy  condition 
of  applying  for  either  of  these  degrees  (M.  L.  and  D.  C.  L.),  as  it 
ia  for  that  of  Bachelor  of  Laws. 

In  regard,  now,  to  the  proper  arrangement  of  studies  for  s 
graduate  course,  it  is  obvious  that  regard  must  be  had  to  the  fact 
that  more  can  and  will  study  for  one  additional  year,  than  for  two. 
The  topics  of  instruction,  therefore,  during  the  first  year  dliould  he 
those  which  come  next  in  importance,  and  in  practical  utility,  to 
those  of  the  undergraduate  course. 

Only  two  of  our  Law  Schools  have,  as  yet,  published  their  scheme 
of  studies  for  this  year.  A  comparison  of  these  will  show  that  the 
rule  of  selection,  which  I  have  just  mentioned,  has  not  been  over- 
looked, and  that  it  has  led  to  results  substantially  similar. 
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Yai.£  College: — 

(Required  for  first  year  of  gradu- 
ate course.) 

Administratioii  of  Estates. 

English  History,  Constitutional, 
and  Social. 

American  Constitutional  History. 

Evidence  in  Equity. 

Admiralty  Law. 

Practice  in  the  United  States 
Courts. 

Procedure  in  States  having  a  Civil 
Code. 

Medical  Jurisprudence. 

Railroad  Law. 

Corporations. 

General  Juiisprudence. 

Forensic  oratory,  and  rhetoric. 

International  Law. 

Roman  Law. 


BOSTOK  UNIVERSnT : — 

(Elective    for    third    year    of 

under  graduate  course.) 
Bankruptcy. 
History  of  English  Law. 

Constitutional  Law. 

Admiralty,  and  Shipping. 
Jurisdiction  and  Procedure  of 
United  States  Courts. 


Medical  Jurisprudence. 


General  Jurisprudence,  and  its 

History. 
Public  International  Law. 
Roman  Law. 
Conflict  of  Laws. 
Patent  Law. 

Coiporations,  (including,  undoubtedly,  railroads,)  is  taught  at 
Boston  University  as  an  elective  study,  in  the  second  year,  and  is 
therefore  given  no  place  in  the  third.  For  a  similar  reason.  Ship- 
ping, Patents,  and  Constitutional  Law,  which  are  required  studies 
in  the  second  year,  at  Yale,  are  not  taught  in  the  third  year ;  the 
topic  of  Conflict  of  Laws  is  also  postponed  till  the  fourth  year. 

Most  of  the  subjects  thus  proposed  at  these  Universities,  fbr  the 
work  of  &  third  year,  belong  to  a  class  about  which  the  majority  of 
American  la?ryers  know  very  little.  We  may  even  concede  that 
the  ordinary  American  lawyer  needs  to  know  very  little  about  Ihem. 
He  is  seldom  called  into  a  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  should 
he  chance  to  be  consulted  on  a  point  of  Patent,  Bankruptcy,  Ship- 
ping, Admiralty,  or  International  Law,  is  content  to  refer  his 
client  to  other  counsel,  who  make  such  matters  a  specialty.  This 
oonfession  of  ignorance  will  do  him  little  harm,  and  the  occasions 
for  it  will  be  rare. 

Bat  the  work  of  the  Law  School  is  not  to  educate  the  ordinary 
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lawyer.  Probably  not  one  out  of  ten  of  the  present  members  of 
the  American  Bar  ever  studied  at  one.  Law  Schools  are  not  for 
the  many,  but  for  the  few ;  not  so  much  for  those  who  are  content 
to  follow  the  law  merely  as  a  money-getting  trade,  as  for  those  who 
seek  it  as  a  liberal  and  liberalizing  profession.  To  such,  the 
mastery  of  the  science,  to  which  they  have  devoted  their  lives,  is 
a  sufficient  object,  of  itself.  The  possession  of  knowledge  is  not 
necessarily  less  precious,  less  felt  to  be  a  power  within  one,  because 
in  the  drudgery  of  daily  toil  it  gives  no  help.  It  lifts  the  man 
above  the  plane  of  his  drudgery,  and  makes  him  respect  himself. 

It  puts  him,  also,  if  he  makes  the  right  use  of  it,  in  the  path  to 
distinction.  No  amount  of  learning  will  make  a  brilliant  man  oat 
of  a  dull  one ;  but  the  brilliant  man,  with  learning,  will  be  more 
brilliant,  the  dull  man,  less  dull.  Professional  success  is  lai^elj  a 
matter  of  opportunity ;  and  it  comes  seldom  to  those  who. have  not 
grasped  it  early.  The  young  lawyer,  who  is  found  equal  to  the 
occasion,  when  suddenly  called  upon  for  advice  in  some  critical 
emergency,  or  forced  to  try  a  case  alone,  in  which,  till  the  last 
moment,  he  had  expected  simply  to  be  the  assistant  of  older 
counsel,  has  made  his  mark,  in  an  instant,  on  the  community. 
Such  a  man  will  not  regret  the  years  of  preparatory  study,  which 
he  may  have  spent  on  subjects  that  then  seemed  likely  to  come 
seldom,  if  ever,  within  the  range  of  his  practice,  if,  at  the  time  of 
trial,  they  gave  him  the  consciousness  or  the  material  of  strength. 

The  studies  of  the  fourth  year,  at  Yale  (the  last  year  of  the 
graduate  course) ,  it  is  not  expected  that  many  will  pursue.  They 
will  have  attractions  for  but  two  classes  of  young  men ;  those  who 
wish  to  make  themselves  legal  scholars,  and  those  who  hope  to 
take  an  active  and  intelligent  part  in  politics,  (using  that  term  in 
its  best  and  proper  sense.) 

The  knowledge  acquired  in  such  a  year  of  study  would  be  of 
little  immediate  and  direct  use  to  the  practising  lawyer,  in  entering 
on  his  profession.  It  might  increase  his  self-respect,  and  so  his 
self-reliance,  might  give  him  a  higher  place  in  the  estimation  of  the 
Bar,  which  is  always  quick  to  recognize  the  presence  of  real  learn- 
ing in  young  or  old ;  but  it  would  throw  little  light  on  what  he 
might  find  perplexing  in  his  every-day  work.  Such  studies  are 
fitted  to  improve  the  man,  rather  than  the  lawyer ;  to  fit  him  to  fill 
his  place  in  the  community,  more  even  than  at  the  Bar.  The  life 
of  a  la?ryer,  particularly  in  the  country,  always  has  more  or  less  of 
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the  character  of  a  pablic  career.  He  is  a  leader  in  society,  a  guide 
of  pablic  sentiment,  often  a  law-maker,  as  well  as  a  law  expounder. 
It  is  to  be  this  that  not  a  few  take  up  the  legal  profession,  and 
studies  of  the  character  of  those  under  consideration  would 
certainly  be  no  mean  preparation  for  filling  such  positions  with 
honor. 

The  subjects  of  instruction  are  the  following :  — 

Ethics.  Parliamentary  Law. 

Political  History  and  Science.  Principles  of  Legislation. 

Sociology.  Modem  European  Legislation. 

General  and  Comparative  Juris-  Early  History  of  Real  Property. 

prudence.  Relations  of  Physical  Geography 
Political  Economy.  to  Political  History. 

Conflict  of  Laws.  Hermeneatics. 

Forensic  Oratorj\  Canon  Law. 

Roman  Law. 

It  will  be  observed  that  of  these  studies  several  are  also  taught 
in  the  earlier  part  of  the  course,  while  others  belong  to  the  ordinary 
College  undergraduate  curriculum.  There  are  two  reasons  for  this : 
one,  that  it  is  designed  to  pursue  their  investigation  further  than  it 
may  have  been  previously  carried ;  another,  that  after  becoming 
familiarized  with  the  principles  of  jurisprudence  and  the  facts  of 
legal  history,  such  topics  as  ethics,  political  science,  and  political 
economy,  often  assume  a  new  aspect ;  if  obscure  before,  they  come 
out  of  the  clouds,  and  their  rules  are  comprehended  and  measured, 
as  they  could  not  be  until  compared  with  the  rules  of  law. 

This  experiment  of  a  graduate  course  has  now  had  a  year's  trial 
at  Yale. 

A  class  of  ten  was  formed  in  September,  1876,  most  of  them 
from  twenty-five  to  thirty  years  old.  Eight  were  graduates  of  the 
Yale  Law  School,  and  two  of  Law  Schools  in  other  States. 

Several  of  them  did  not  propose  to  give  their  whole  time  to  the 
course,  but  to  take  half  of  it,  that  year,  and  the  rest,  the  next ; 
not  applying  for  their  examination  for  the  degree  of  M.  L.  till  the 
end  of  their  second  year.  Applications  were  received  and  denied 
from  others,  who  desired  to  pursue  the  course  at  their  own  homes^ 
and  take  the  degrees,  without  any  residence  at  New  Haven,  except 
while  passing  their  final  examinations. 
One  exercise  of  an  hour  or  more  in  length  was  had  daily,  during 
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the  year ;  and  the  wishes  of  the  class  were  consulted  in  omitluig, 
or  giving  bat  little  time  to  certain  of  the  stadies,  in  favor  ci  the 
others.  Most  of  the  exercises  took  the  shape  of  recitations  from 
text-books,  or  rather  of  fiuniliar  discussions,  around  a  table,  over 
the  day's  reading,  between  instractor  and  pupils. 

English  Constitutional  History  was  taught  partly  by  lectures, 
and  partly  by  recitations  from  Taswell-Langmead's  recent  work; 
Admiralty  Law,  by  recitations  firom  Benedict's  Admiralty ;  Forensic 
Oratory  and  Rhetoric,  partly  by  lectures,  and  partly  by  lecitataons 
from  Quintilian's  Institutes  of  Oratory ;  Practice  in  United  States 
Courts,  by  recitations  from  Desty's  Federal  Procedure,  and  the 
study  of  selected  cases  from  the  United  States  Reports ;  Railroad 
Law,  by  recitations  from  Pierce  on  American  Railroad  Law; 
American  Constitutional  History,  by  lectures,  and  a  collateral 
reading  course ;  General  Jurisprudence,  by  recitations  from  Austin 
on  Jurisprudence,  supplemented  by  lectures;  Corporations,  by 
recitations  from  Angell  and  Ames  on  Private  Corporations ;  Roman 
Law,  by  recitations  from  the  Commentaries  of  Gains,  and  Justini- 
an's Institutes;  and  International  Law,  partly  by  lectures,  and 
partly  by  recitations  from  Woolsey's  Introduction. 

The  class  were  also  required  to  draw  some  legal  papers,  in 
connection  with  their  special  studies,  as  a  railroad  constmction 
contract,  a  bill  in  equity  in  the  United  States  Circuit  Court,  &c. 

At  the  ^nd  of  the  year,  two  were  graduated  as  Masters  of  Law, 
after  passing  an  examination  which  occupied  three  days.  One  of 
them  intends  to  go  forward,  this  fall,  with  the  studies  of  the  fourth 
year. 

I  have  dwelt  at  more  length  than  I  should  otherwise  have  done, 
on  these  features  of  the  graduate  course  at  Yale,  because  it  is  the 
first  practical  experiment  in  this  direction  in  this,  or,  I  believe,  in 
any  English  speaking  country.  The  lectures  and  examinations  at 
the  Inns  of  Court  at  London,  are  no  part  of  an  academic  scheme ; 
and  the  University  of  London,  which  is  the  only  British  University 
really  requiring  aspirants  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  to  give 
anything  but  money  for  it,  is  more  a  Board  of  Examiners,  as 
Ptofessor  Arnold  puts  it,  than  a  School  of  Instruction. 

But,  however  new  to  England  and  America,  on  the  Continent,  as 
we  have  seen,  similar  schemes  of  study,  leading  up  to  similar 
degrees,  are  familiar  and  common.  Their  University  system,  too, 
is  far  more  favorable  than  our  own,  to  the  development  of  such  a 
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course.  Not  only  are  there,  tbrotighout  Central  and  Southern 
Europe,  more  lawyers  who  are  also  men  of  letters,  and  more  m^n 
of  letters  who  are  lawyers  merely  because  this  represents  to  tiiem 
an  important  form  of  knowledge,  or  is  an  avenue  to  public  useful- 
ness or  distinction,  but  the  many  volunteer  lecturers,  Or  privat" 
docenteuy  swell  the  number  of  instructors,  without  expense  to  the 
University,  and  at  little  cost  to  any. 

At  the  University  of  Berlin,  for  instance,  their  ordinary  scheme 
of  instruction  in  law,  for  each  semester,  comprehends  about  sixty 
courses  of  lectures  by  some  twenty  different  instructors,  averaging 
about  three  hours  a  week  for  each  course.  At  Leipsic,  the  number 
of  instructors  is  less  by  four  or  five,  but  the  courses  of  lectures  are 
very  nearly  as  many.  Not  a  few  of  those,  no  doubt,  are  never 
delivered,  because  no  one  cares  to  pay  for  them ;  and  of  those 
which  are  delivered  no  one  student  can  attend  more  than  a  small 
proportion.  Probably  few  are  present  at  over  three  or  four  lectures 
a  day ;  but,  the  power  to  select  these  out  of  perhaps  twenty-five  or 
thirty  is  a  privilege  hardly  to  be  overestimated,  if  judiciously 
exercised. 

In  France,  the  instruction  offered,  though  less  varied  than  in 
Germany,  still  covers  an  extent  of  time  and  space,  not  to  be 
approached  here.  During  the  last  half  century,  the  number  of 
Professors  of  Law  at  the  University  of  Paris  has  gradually  grown 
from  twelve  or  fifteen  to  more  than  twenty,  each  of  whom  gives 
three  lectures  a  week. 

In  view  of  the  wide  ranges  of  study  thus  opened  up,  in  the 
laiger  Continental  Universities,  is  there,  it  may  well  be  asked,  any 
need  to  attempt  here  the  organization  of  similar  courses,  which 
must,  from  the  nature  of  our  social  institutions,  offer  fewer  instruc- 
tors, and  a  less  variety  of  subjects,  not  to  say  less  scholarship  and 
power  in  their  exposition  ? 

Were  our  object  to  educate  men  to  practice  or  to  teach  law  under 
the  Continental  system,  it  would  certainly  be  ridiculous  to  attempt 
to  give  that  education  here.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  no  one  can 
look  over  the  topics  of  instruction  proposed  by  the  faculty  of  law 
at  a  European  University,  without  observing  how  many  are  absent, 
which  are  of  the  first  importance  to  an  American  lawyer,  or  an 
American  teacher  of  law.  The  judicial,  like  the  social  ideas  and 
institutioiis  of  a  country,  can  be  really  known  only  by  its  own  in- 
habitants.   American  law  has  its  own  distinctive  characteristics,  and 
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it  shoald  certainly  oonstitate  no  small  part  of  studies  desigDed  to 
form  American  jorists.  The  Common  Law  shoald  form  the  back* 
bone  of  onr  plan  of  legal  education,  as  the  Corpus  Juris  Civilis 
forms  that  of  the  Continental  plan  ;  and  the  twenty-fonr  oonrses  of 
lectures  on  the  history  and  peculiar  features  of  German  Law,  wfakh 
are  annually  given  at  Berlin,  might  be  of  less  Talue  to  the  Ameri- 
can student  than  one,  illustrating  some  obscure  subject,  connected 
with  the  jurisprudence  of  his  own  country. 

The  man  who  takes  in  his  general  notions,  even  of  the  philosophy 
of  law,  from  a  foreign  standpoint,  is  in  danger  of  finding  a  total 
readjustment  required,  when  his  horizon  changes  to  that  of  home. 
It  is  dangerous  for  a  soTcreign,  Montesquieu  declares,  to  allow 
himself  to  be  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  political  and 
social  institutions  of  any  country  but  that  which  he  is  to  gorem.  In 
a  republic,  where  each  citizen  is  a  ruler,  this  principle,  has,  also,  a 
certain  force.  Maxims  of  government,  and  modes  of  thought, 
impressed  on  a  young  man  at  a  foreign  University,  may  fit  him, 
and  may  unfit  him  for  usefulness  at  home. 

Add  to  this  that  there  are  few  young  Americans,  whose  knowl- 
edge of  French  or  German  is  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  follow 
with  ease  a  lecture  in  either  language,  delivered  in  the  ordinazy 
manner.  A  large  part  of  their  first  year  abroad  must  be  given  to 
mere  linguibtic  study,  and  when  the  new  vocabulary  and  its  pro- 
nunciation become  familiar,  the  words  will  still  often  fail  to  convej 
to  a  foreign  ear  their  real  and  fiill  meaning.  There  is  too  mncfa 
truth  in  the  saying  that  no  man  can  ever  master  more  than  ooe 
language. 

I  need  not  say,  then,  that  I  believe  in  the  expediency  and  the 
feasibility  of  establishing  graduate  courses  of  study  at  American 
Law  Schools.  Nor  do  I  think  it  unwise  to  give,  in  connection 
with  them,  the  same  degrees,  which  have  been  pronounced  fitting 
by  the  experience  of  modem  Europe.  Though  not  with  us  any 
passport  to  office,  they  will  be,  or  ought  to  be,  the  highest  form  o( 
a  certificate  of  proficiency,  —  the  best  extrinsic  evidence  of  a 
thorough  legal  education.  And  it  seems  but  proper  that  from  the 
University  where  a  man  s|>ends  two  of  the  best  years  of  his  life  in 
pursuing  any  study  further  than  his  fellows,  and  after  they  have 
dropped  it,  he  should,  if  he  merit  it,  receive  higher  academic 
honors  than  thev. 

The  degree,  however,  is  no  necessary  part  of  the  scheme.   Manv, 
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it  is  probable,  would  value  it  little,  who  woald  yalae  the  instraction 
much.  Let  that  be  as  comprehensive  and  generous  as  our  curcum- 
stances  will  allow ;  let  it  be  such  as  may  make  Masters  of  Law, 
and  in  the  original  sense,  Doctors  of  Law,  and  it  will  not  require 
such  academic  titles  to  attract  students  to  a  graduate  course,  or  to 
make  known  what  it  has  taught  them. 


Since  tlua  paper  was  read,  degrees  have  been  conferred  in  the  graduate 
coarse  at  the  Tale  Law  School,  as  follows : 

1878.  D.  C.  L.— one. 
M.  L.  —  five. 

1879.  D.  C.  L.  — one. 
M.  L.  —  one. 

During  the  current  year  (1880),  five  students  have  been  pursuing  the  tail 
course,  and  two  have  been  taking  a  part  of  the  studies.  Graduates  of  the 
following  Law  Schools  have,  thus  far,  been  members  of  these  classes : 
Columbia;  Union  College  of  Law,  of  Chicago;  Uniyersity  of  Maryland; 
University  of  Pennsylvania;  University  of  the  City  of  New  York;  Yale. 
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PREFACE. 


The  present  number  of  the  Joomal  contains  aboat  half  of  the 
Papers  read  before  the  Association  at  the  General  Meeting  of  1880, 
in  Saratoga.  The  Papers  selected  have  been  chiefly  those  of  the 
Education  and  Social  Economy  Departments,  as  wiU  appear  from 
the  following  list  of  all  the  Papers.  The  others  will  appear  in  No. 
XTTI.  of  the  Jonmal. 

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS  AT  THE  SARATOGA  MEETING. 

L   In  General  Session. 

Tuesday  eTcning,  Sept.  7.  At  8  o*cIock,  Anniul  Address  by  President 
Gilman,  of  Baltimore.  The  Address  was  followed  by  a  reception  of  members 
and  guests  of  the  Association,  in  the  parlors  of  the  United  States  Hotel,  st 
9.30,  P.  M. 

Wednesday,  Sept.  8.  At  9,  A.  M.,  Report  of  the  General  Secretary,  Mr. 
F.  B.  Sanborn,  of  Concord,  Mass.,  followed  by  the  reading  of  Commoni- 
cations  and  by  the  Report  of  a  special  committee  on  Castuitiics  in  Miming ^ 
read  by  Joseph  D.  Weeks,  Esq.,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

At  8,  P.  M.,  a  debate  of  the  Health  Department,  on  The  AduHeraiion  ef 
Foody  Drugs  and  Domestic  Articles^  after  the  reading  of  a  Paper  by  Prof.  S. 
W.  Johnson,  of  Tale  College ;  among  the  debaters  being  George  T.  Angell, 
Esq.,  and  Prof.  W.  R.  Nichols  of  Boston,  C.  F.  Wingate  of  New  York,  Dr. 
£.  M.  Hunt  of  New  Jersey,  and  Prof.  Remsen  of  Baltimore.  Profl  Wayland 
of  Yale  College,  presided  during  the  debate. 

Thursday,  Sept.  9.  At  8,  P.  M.,  election  of  officers.  A  debate  followed 
on  Indeterminate  Sentences,  this  topic  being  presented  by  Mr.  Z.  R.  Brockway, 
of  the  Elmira  Reformatory,  by  I^of.  T.  W.  Dwight,  who  presided,  and  others. 

Friday,  Sept.  10.  At  8,  P.  M.,  a  Paper  read  by  F.  L.  Olmsted,  Esq.,  of 
New  York ;  Judge  Peabody,  of  New  York,  presiding.  This  was  the  F^mt 
on  Parks, 

n.   Department  Keetiiigi. 

In  ike  Health  Department. 

Wednesday,  Sept.  8.  At  9.30,  A.  M.,  An  Address  by  Dr.  D.  F.  Lincoln, 
of  Boston,  Chairman  of  the  Department;  at  10.30,  A.  M.,  a  Paper  by  Dr.  E. 
W.  Cushing,  of  Boston  (Secretary  of  the  Department),  on  TKe  RegulcUion  of 
Medical  Practice  by  Statute;  at  11.15  o*clock,  a  Paper  on  Insanity  in  its 
Economic  Aspect,  by  Dr.  Walter  Channing,  of  Brookline,  Maas. 
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In  the  Education  Department, 

Wednesday,  Sept.  8.  [Col.  T.  W.  Higginson,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  in  the 
cludr.]  At  10,  A.  M.,  Mrs.  Talbot,  of  Boston,  Secretary  of  the  Department, 
presented  the  Report  of  Prof.  W.  T.  Harris,  on  Kindergarten  Schools,  which 
was  followed  by  a  debate;  at  11,  A.  M.,  Miss  Baright  read  a  Paper  by  Miss 
Edith  Simcox,  of  the  London  School  Board,  on  Education  in  England, 
followed  by  a  debate,  in  which  Mr.  M.  D.  Conway,  of  London,  and  others, 
took  part;  at  12.30,  P.  M.,  a  Paper  was  read  on  The  Relation  of  the  Public 
Library  to  the  Public  Schools,  by  Samuel  S.  Green,  Esq.,  of  Worcester,  Mass. ; 
at  4,  P.  M.,  a  Paper  by  Dr.  J.  M.  Gregory,  President  of  the  Illinois  Industrial 
UniTersity,  on  The  Americtfn  Newspaper  and  American  Education  ;  at  5,  P. 
M.,  a  Paper  by  Miss  Mary  W.  Hinman,  of  Havana,  N.  Y.,  on  Hom^  Life  in 
Some  of  its  Relations  to  Schools, 

In  the  Jurisprudence  Department. 

Thursday,  Sept.  9.  At  9.30,  A.  M.,  a  Paper  by  Henry  W.  Pamam,  Esq., 
of  New  Haven,  on  T?te  Socialist  Laws  of  Germany  ;  at  10.15  A.  M.,  a  Paper 
by  Prof.  Henry  Hitchcock,  of  St.  Louis,  on  Modem  Legislation  Tov^ching 
Marital  Property  Rights  ;  at  11,  A.  M.,  a  Paper  by  E.  L.  Godkin,  Esq.,  of 
New  York,  on  Libel  and  its  Legal  Remedy  ;  at  12  o'clock,  a  paper  by  F.  J. 
Kingsbury,  Esq.,  of  Waterbury  Ct.,  on  Pensions  in  a  Republic.  Mr.  Justice 
Miller,  and  Hon.  B.  II.  Bristow,  of  Kentucky,  presided  during  the  morning 
session.  At  4.30  P.  M.,  a  Paper  was  read  by  Edward  M.  Hartwell,  Esq.,  of 
Baltimore,  Md.,  on  The  Laws  Concerning  Anatomical  Science. 

In  the  Social  Economy  Department, 

Friday,  Sept.  10.  At  0,  A.  M.,  Papers  by  Messrs.  B.  T.  Paine,  Jr.,  of  Boston, 
McCulIoch,  of  Indianapolis,  and  Kellogg,  of  Philadelphia,  and  by  Miss 
Hallowell,  of  Philadelphia,  on  Associated  Charities ;  at  11,  A.  M.,  a  Paper 
by  Mrs.  Florence  Bayard  Lockwood,  of  New  York,  on  The  Principle  of  Vol- 
unteer Service  in  the  United  Staies  ;  at  12.30,  P.  M.,  a  paper  by  George  R. 
Bartlett,  Esq.,  of  Concord,  Mass  ,  on  Recreations  of  the  People;  at  4,  P.  M., 
a  Paper  by  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  on  Changes  in  American  Society. 

Mr.  F.  B.  Sanborn  presided  at  the  morning  session  in  this  Department ;  Mr. 
F.  J.  Kingsbury  in  the  afternoon  session. 

The  officers  elected  at  Saratoga  were  those  whose  names  are 
printed  on  page  168,  except  two  or  three  who  have  since  declined, 
and  Prof.  Peirce,  who  has  died.  At  the  same  time,  the  new 
committees  of  the  Education,  Finance,  and  Social  Economy  De- 
partments, were  appointed  as  they  stand  on  page  169 ;  but  the 
Health  and  Jarispradence  Committees  stand  there,  as  organized 
at  the  Council  Meeting  held  in  New  York,  December  10,  1880. 
Certain  announcements  concerning  the  General  Meeting  of  1881, 
will  be  found  at  the  end  of  the  present  Number. 
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Among  the  oommanicaUoos  recdyed  at  Saratoga,  was  one  from 
Hr.  C.  L.  Brace,  encloeing  a  Faper  on  Chriatianity  in  its  Belationa 
to  International  Law,  which  he  desired  the  Secretary  to  submit  to 
the  Asaociaticm,  and  which  was  so  submitted,  and  in  part  resd. 
It  has  since  heen  published  by  Mr.  Brace.  Seyeral  of  the  Papen 
read  hare  also  been  published  by  their  authors,  or  will  be,  previoas 
to  their  publication  in  the  Journal  of  Social  Science ;  it  haTing 
been  customary  for  the  Association  to  allow  writers  this  opportu- 
nity when  desired. 

Little  business,  other  than  the  reading  and  discussion  of  Pftpen, 
and  the  dection  of  <^loers,  was  transacted  at  the  general  meeting 
of  1880 ;  but  the  opportunity  was  taken,  then,  and  subsequently, 
to  reorganize  the  Department  Committees  for  more  effectiTe  work 
under  the  new  arrangement  of  the  Association's  affairs.  The  taric 
undertaken  and  performed  by  the  Committee  <tf  the  Social  fioonoiny 
Department  in  r^ard  to  the  interesting  subject  of  Associated 
Charities,  is  a  good  example  of  what  work  can  thns  be  done. 

The  Papers  prepared  by  this  Committee,  are  printed  in  this  Number 
of  the  Journal,  and  will  be  found  to  cover  the  topic  treated,  Tery 
effectively.  They  are  in  continuation  and  further  explanation  <^ 
the  report  made  to  the  Conference  of  Charities,  at  Cleyeland,  on 
the  same  topic.  It  is  hoped  that  the  Committees  of  the  Education, 
Health  and  Finance  Departments,  will  proceed  in  the  same 
thorough  manner  to  investigate  and  report  upon  topics  belonging 
to  them,  and  such  is  understood  to  be  the  purpose  of  these  Com- 
mittees, as  now  organized.  The  Department  Officers  are  authorized 
to  fill  vacancies  in  their  Committees,  and  to  assign  topics  for  con- 
sideration by  sub-committees,  or  by  individuals.  In  the  mean- 
time, all  members  of  these  Committees  are  invited  to  correspond 
with  the  Chairman  or  Secretary  of  their  Department,  or  with  the 
General  Secretary,  in  regard  to  the  investigations  to  be  made,  and 
the  Reports,  or  Papers,  to  be  prepared  for  use  at  the  General 
Meeting,  or  at  the  Quarterly  Meetings  of  the  Council,  (ht  at  special 
Department  Meetings  which  may  be  held. 

The  Conference  of  Charities,  which  is  now  a  body  of  delegates 
meeting  annually  apart  from  the  sessions  of  the  American  Sodsl 
Science  Association,  will  hold  its  eighth  yearly  meeting,  in  Boston, 
in  July,  1881,  commencing  on  Monday  morning,  July  25,  and  con- 
tinuing until  Saturday  noon,  July  30.  The  Standing  Committees 
of  the  Conference,  six  in  number,  will  report  on  each  secular  day 
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f  the  week  at  a  morDing  session ;  the  afternoon  will  then  be  given 
d  visiting  institutions,  and  to  social  recreation,  and  an  evening 
ession  will  close  the  day's  work.  Members  of  Boards  of  State 
Charities  and  Prison  Commissions,  are  ex-offlcio  members  of  the 
Tonference,  and  so,  too,  are  all  persons  officially  connected  with 
he  management  of  charitable,  reformatory,  or  penal  establish- 
nents.  In  addition,  all  persons  interested  in  such  institutions  are 
cordially  invited  to  be  present.  It  has  become  customary  for  the 
jrovemors  of  States  to  appoint  such  representatives  as  they 
specially  desire  to  have  in  attendance,  and  it  is  hoped  that  next 
jrear  ev^ry  State  will  send  such  delegates.  It  is  expected,  also, 
that  the  Dominion  of  Canada  will  be  fhlly  represented. 

The  Proceedings  of  the  Seventh  Conference,  at  Cleveland,  have 
been  printed  and  distributed  to  members  of  the  Association. 
Proceedings  of  the  former  Conferences,  so  far  as  attainable,  for 
Bome  are  oat  of  print,  will  be  (hmished  to  members  and  others 
desiroas  of  obtaining  them,  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Association, 
the  price  being  $1  for  each  volume,  except  those  of  1874  and  1875, 
which  are  sold  for  25  and  50  cents  each.  A  list  of  the  other 
publications  of  the  Association  is  annexed. 
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roomal  of  Social  Science.  Containing  the  Transactions,  of  the  American 
Association.    Nos.  I.— V.   8vo,  paper»  each  91.50.   Nos.  VL,  XL,  XJL,  each  f  1.00. 

TOMTSiiTS  or  NUJCBn  Two.— Cnrrant  Record  of  the  AnocUtioB.  I.  Immlgmtlon— Fredaridc  Kapp. 
n.  TtM  American  Cenctw-nJemei  A  Qarfldd.  ni.  The  Mode  ot  Prootdure  In  Caiei  of  GonteMd 
Eleetion»-Ucni7  L.  I>nwee.  IV.  The  Public  ChAritlei  of  the  f4ate  of  New  Tork-llModora  W. 
Dvlght.  V.  The  Pabtte  Ubmric*  ot  the  United  8tatee— AInewortt  R.  OpoObrd.  VI.  The  fldenee 
ot  Traniportntlon— JoMph  D.  PotU.  Vll.  Vaccination— A  Report  prcflcated  by  Francia  Beoon, 
WiUiam  A.  Hammond,  and  Darld  F.  Lincoln  VIII.  The  Elecdon  of  Precidente— Charlee  Frande 
Adame.  Jr.  IX.  Ufe Iniarance— Sbeppanl  Ilomans.  X.  The  Admlnlftration  of  Criminal  Juftiee— 
Qforn  C.  Barrett  XI.  Health  Laws  and  their  Adminietnltoo— Elteha  Barria.  XII.  An  Interaa- 
tlonal  Coda— D.  D.  Field.  XI U.  General  Intelligence.  XIV.  Oonetitution.  XV.  Lirt  of  New 
MembeiB.     XVL  Lbt  of  Works  relatlag  to  Social  Science  pobUshcd  ia  USB. 

>>wrmim  or  NUMBIB  Thbbb.  — I.  Public  Parks  and  the  Enlargement  of  Towns—F.  L.  Olmsted 
II.  Art  Edueation  la  Amerioa-C  C.  Pcrkina.  III.  GivUixailon  and  HeiUth— rnmcis  Bacon. 
IV.  American  gritem  of  Patents-8.  A.  Duncan.  V.  Nature  and  Sphere  of  Police  FowwHT-  O* 
Woolser.  VI.  Legislation  and  Social  Science-E.  L.  Qodkin.  VIL  Kepresentatipn  of  Mlnoiities— 
Dl  D.  Field.  Vni  Relations  of  Business  Men  to  National  LeRislation-B.  A-HIU.  IX  Houses 
in  the  Gountrr  for  Working  Men— O.  B.  Emerson.  X.  Minority  Representation  in  Europe—Thomas 
Kara.  Xf .  Application  for  Mr.  Hare's  system  of  Voting  to  tht  Nomination  of  Otarsecrs  of  Harrard 
ObUcg*— W.  R.  Ware.     XIL  Oeneral  Intelligence.    1.  Home.    2.  Foreign. 

VmfBBB  FODB  is  oat  of  print,  as  well  as  NUXBBB  OifB. 

^OBTBitTS  or  KVMBXB  FlVB— L  Municipal  Ooremment-Dorman  B.  Eaton.  H.  Higher  Edu«»tion 
of  Woman— T.  W.  Higginsoa.  IIL  Restoration  of  the  Currency— Joseph  8.  Bopea.  IV.  Soma 
Resultt  ol  the  Census-Francis  A.  Walker.  V.  Public  Vsccinatfon— F.  P.  Foster.  VL  The 
latamatfonal— DBTid  A.  Waseoa.  VIL  Legieladon  la  Relatioa  to  Pharmapy'-<2'  '•  H>  Maxkoa. 
VIIL  General  latelllgenca. 
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COMTKRTB  OV  VlitJtn  6ix.— Oenerml  Vtttiag  at  New  Tork.  L  OpeniBg  Additw  Oeotft  WOBm 
Cnrtla.  U.  The  Work  of  Social  Science  in  the  Toiled  State*— F.  B.  haaboni.  Ill:  Fiaaadal 
Adminiatration— G.  Bradford.  IV.  Conference  of  the  Boaidi  of  Public  CbarHiet.  T.  Paapska 
in  the  Cft7  of  Kew  York.  VI.  Ihe  Faimera'  Movement  in  the  Wciteni  Statw— WQhffd  CTlacf. 
VU.  Ocean  Lanea  for  Steamfhip  N avi sat ior— Prof.  B.  Feirce.  VJII.  Rational  Prirdplc*  of 
Taxation— David  A.  liVeUa.  IX.  Ameiican  Bailroadt— Gardirer  G.  Bubbard.  X.  Bcfonnatiaa 
of  Priaonera— Z.  R.  Brock  way.  XI.  The  Deaf-llule  Collcfre  at  Waahiogton— Edward  M.  GaJlaadet 
XII.  The  Protection  of  Animala— George  T.  AngelL  XIII.  American  Finance— Frot  W.  G. 
SoinnCT. 

COVTXMTfl  OT  NUMBn  SXTXH.— L  Prirate  Piopeity  upon  the  Sea— Ser.  Dr.  Wo<riaev.  IL  Ob>- 
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THE  LATE  PE0FE880B  FEIBOB. 


The  death  of  Professor  Peibce,  Vice-President  of  the  ABSociation, 
ook  place  not  long  after  the  Sarat(^  meetiDg  of  1880.  He  had 
icted  as  President  at  the  Cincinnati  meeting  of  1878,  and  his  Ad- 
IresB  in  that  capacity  is  printed  in  the  followiog  pages,  preceded 
by  a  brief  sketch  of  hie  life  and  of  his  connection  with  our  Associa- 
tioD.  At  the  first  meeting  of  the  E^cecutive  Committee  after  his 
death,  held  in  Boston  October  27,  1880,  President  Waixand  in 
the  chair,  the  following  resolutions  were  adopted  and  entered  on 
the  records  of  the  Association : 

Betolved,  That  the  American  Social  Science  Association,  in  the 
death  of  Professor  Feiboe,  mourns  the  loss  of  a  distinguished 
member,  who  added  to  those  special  gifts  and  attainments  by  which 
be  was  known  to  the  world,  a  broad  interest  in  all  forms  of  human 
knowledge,  and  all  subjects  of  scientific  research,  which  made  him 
in  a  peculiar  manner  the  representative  of  Social  Science  among 
those  whose  flinction  was  Kducatioit  and  the  general  culture  of 
mankind.  Coming  to  onr  main  work  late  in  life,  and  impelled  by 
his  sympathy  with  all  the  forward  movements  of  human  intelligence, 
he  brought  with  him  and  imparted  to  others  that  deep  religious 
enthusiasm  which  is  so  essential  in  these  universal  studies,  and 
which  gives  to  the  matured  wisdom  of  age  its  most  attractive  aspect. 

Resolved,  That  the  official  service  of  Professor  Peirce,  in  guiding 
and  carrying  forward  the  educational  work  of  this  Association,  has 
been  seasonable  and  important ;  and  that  his  death  leaves  vacant 
a  place  in  its  councils  which  we  shall  vainly  seek  to  fill ;  while  his 
example  remains  in  memory,  a  cordial  encouragement  to  youth, 
and  a  steady  light  for  the  experience  of  age. 


Benjamin  Peirce  was  bom  at  Salem,  Maas.,  April  4,  1809 ; 
graduated  at  Harvard  Collie  in  1829  ;  became  mathematical  tutor 
there  in  1831,  university  professor  in  1833,  and  Perkins  professor 
of  astronomy  and  mathematics  in  1842.  He  was  the  first  to  hold 
this  important  professorship,  and  continued  in  it  till  his  death, 
October  5,  1680.  In  1867  he  succeeded  Professor  Bache  aa  super- 
intendent of  the  National  Coast  Survey,  resigning  that  place  in 
1S74.  He  was  president  of  the  American  AssociatioD  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science  in  1853,  was  one  of  the  original  members 
)f  the   National  Academy  of  Science,  and  a  member  of  many 
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learned  Societies  in  America  and  Earope.  He  was  not  one  of  the 
original  members  of  the  American  Social  Science  Association  when 
organized  in  1865,  bat  he  joined  it  in  1868  or  early  in  1869,  and 
for  three  years  gave  great  attention  to  the  Department  of  Education, 
of  which  he  was  chairman  from  1869  to  1872.  At  the  time,  in 
1872-3,  when  the  practical  discontinuance  of  the  Association  was 
favored  by  many  members,  by  reason  of  the  difficulties  attendmg 
its  work.  Professor  Peirce  was  one  of  those  who  most  earnestly 
urged  its  continuance;  and  it  was  mainly  owing  to  his  remarks 
and  those  of  Professor  Agassiz,  at  one  or  two  public  meetings  in 
Boston,  that  the  Association  remained  in  activity  during  the  years 
of  panic  and  political  change  that  followed  the  reflection  of  Gen- 
eral Grant  in  1872.  He  supported  the  course  taken  by  the  Asso- 
ciation in  1874,  in  favor  of  *'*'  honest  money,"  and  in  that  year,  for 
the  first  time,  read  a  Paper  at  our  General  Meeting  in  New 
York.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  interesting  General  Meetings 
held  at  Detroit  in  1875,  at  Saratoga  in  1876-7,  and  finally,  at 
Cincinnati  in  1878,  on  which  occasion  he  presided  and  made  the 
address  here  printed.  He  also  joined  in  the  debates,  particularij 
of  the  educational  section,  and  was  foremost  in  all  the  work  of  that 
year. 

Toward  the  end  of  1878  he  brought  forward  in  the  Council  i 
comprehensive  plan  for  connecting  our  Association  ¥rith  a  great 
university, — a  plan  for  which  the  time  was  not  then  ripe,  but  which 
is  likelj',  in  some  form,  to  be  adopted  hereafter,  and  to  add 
materially  to  the  opportunities  of  university  culture  in  America. 
This  was  a  subject  on  which  he  thought  and  felt  profoundly,  and 
which  also  much  occupied  the  mind  of  Agassiz  in  his  later  years. 
The  discussions  of  our  Department  of  Education  in  1869-70,  show 
how  the  organization  of  American  universities  was  viewed  by  these 
two  men  of  genius  and  of  wide  obsen-ation.  At  the  meeting  of 
June,  1870,  Prof.. Agassiz  said: 

"Our  American  schools  and  colleges  are  close  corporations; 
nobody  enters  as  teacher  without  being  called.  That  is  the  "begin- 
ning of  troubles.  They  should  rather  be  arenas  where  every  one 
who  has  something  to  say,  is  welcome.  Let  him  only  prove  his 
qualification  to  sa}*  something  and  he  should  be  heard.'' 

Prof.  Peirce  said : 

*'  Our  colleges  and  universities  are  somewhat  modified  by  defects 
in  the  national  character  which  this  Association  might  do  much  to 
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correct,  by  presenting  the  subject  properly.  In  France  and  Ger- 
many there  is  little  clas§-feeling ;  in  England  there  is  much  of  it, 
and  we  have  borrowed  it  from  England,  to  onr  harm.  Oar  object 
has  been  to  give  instruction  of  an  exclusive  character  to  our  privi- 
leged classes,  so  far  as  we  have  any, — instead  of  so  meeting  the 
wants  of  the  people  that  they  would  flogk  to  our  institutions  of 
learning,  as  they  did  in  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  universities  of  Eu- 
rope. This  Association  might  do  much  good  by  comparing  the 
methods  of  instruction  in  the  various  schools  and  colleges  ;  doing 
this,  of  course,  in  no  narrow  spirit,  but  for  the  sake  of  raising  the 
standard,  and  bringing  all  up  higher." 

Professor  Peirce's  conception  of  the  American  Social  Science 
Association  was  this, — ^that  it  should  be  a  university  for  the  people^ 
— combining  those  who  can  contribute  anything  original  in  social 
science  into  a  temporary  academical  senate,  to  meet  for  some  weeks 
in  a  given  place  uid  debate  questions  with  each  other,  as  well  as  to 
give  out  information  for  the  public.  In  this  line  of  thought  he 
favored,  also,  the  establishment  of  the  Concord  School  of  Philoso- 
phy, to  do  a  similar  work  in  the  speculative  studies ;  and  he  lived 
to  see  the  partial  realization  of  what  he  foresaw  in  this  instance. 
He  was  ready  at  all  times,  while  strength  lasted,  to  co5perate  in 
such  enteipnses  for  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  good  of  mankind ; 
and  this  Association  owes  him  much  for  such  cordial  cooperation 
and  for  wise  counsel  most  modestly  given.  He  declined  to  hold 
the  titular  office  of  President  which  was  tendered  him  in  1878,  but 
performed  its  duties  at  that  time,  as  he  had  before  performed  all 
the  humbler  duties  assigned  him.  How  nobly  he  thought  of  our 
work  his  Cincinnati  Address  will  ftiUy  show.  May  this  Association 
deserve  and  inherit  what  he  has  predicted  for  its  ftiture ! 

F.  B.  S. 

Concord^  October  27, 1880. 
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THE    NATIONAL    IMPORTANCE    OF    SOCIAL    SCIENCE    IN   THE 

UNITED   STATES. 

AS  ADDRESS   DSXJTEKBD  BT    PBOF.    BEHJAMIH    PBIBCX,    ACTniO    PBBSIDEn, 

At  ike  optming  of  the  Session  of  ike  Awuriean  Social  Seienee  Assoeiaiiom,  ai 

Cincinnati,  May  18,  1878. 

Men  of  the  mighty  basin  of  the  Mississippi,  we  do  not  come  heie 
to  flatter  you.  We  have  too  much  affection  for  jon,  too  modi 
respect  for  yon,  too  strong  a  mntual  dependence,  too  indi88<diible 
a  fiitnre  for  flattery.  Brothers  do  not  flatter  brothers.  Their  true 
province  is  to  stimulate  and  emnlate  each  other  in  patriotism  and 
in  the  yirtnes  which  can  fill  this  vast  country  with  material  pros- 
perity and  an  intellectnal  grandeur  worthy  its  continental  dimen- 
sions, worthy  the  centuries  of  delay  through  which  it  was  reserved 
for  civilization,  worthy  of  the  blood  of  its  martyrs.  There  was  a 
time  when  the  whole  earth  was  of  one  speedi,  and  the  children  of 
men  conspired  to  buHd,  in  a  great  plain,  a  tower  readiing  onto 
heaven,  seeking  thereby  to  escape  the  laws  of  earthly  confusion. 
The  tower  was  strong,  but  the  people  fell  i^mrt,  and  their  nnioa 
was  broken  in  pieces  by  the  laws  they  could  not  escape.  The  tower 
remained  a  wonder  of  the  world  and  a  monument  to  distant  ages 
of  their  senseless  ambition.  The  plain  was  not  in  the  valley  of  tbe 
Mississippi,  the  tower  was  not  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
but  nevertheless  the  lesson  is  eternal :  it  endures  for  all  time  and 
all  peoples.  God's  laws  of  human  progress  are  more  indeliblj 
engraved  upon  each  man's  nature  than  were  those  of  the  great  law- 
giver upon  the  tablets  of  stone.  They  cannot  be  ground  out  bj 
despotism,  nor  burned  out  by  communism,  nor  voted  out  by  tbe 
baUot-box.  Violate  them,  and  thev  dash  to  atoms  vou  and  all 
your  idols ;  obey  them,  and  they  become  your  ministering  angels, 
tillins:  vour  bams  with  abundance,  vour  homes  with  comfort  and 
beauty  in  every  form,  yout  streets  with  safety,  and  your  institutions 
with  honest  and  efficient  service. 

A  wise  nation  will  carefiillv  studv  the  secrets  of  the  old  lantern  of 
history,  rubbing  it  on  this  side  and  on  that,  until  all  the  genii  which 
are  submissive  to  it  are  compelled  into  full  harmonious  activitj. 
This  is  to  learn  from  experience,  and  through  the  wisdom  of  the 
ancients  to  annihilate  the  glittering  and  plausible  counterfeits  of 
generality.      It  is  this  severe  study  which  it  is  one  of  the  chief 
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objects  of  our  Society  to  promote.  The  harvest  truly  is  plenty 
and  the  laborers  are  few ;  but  we  come  in  the  faith  that  there  are 
thoughtful  minds  here,  who  will  be  tempted  forth  from  their  seclu- 
sion and  strengthen  our  ranks.  This  wonderful  territory  must  be 
filled  with  new  forms  of  social  organization,  and  a  great  variety  of 
experiment  must  consciously  or  unconsciously  be  under  trial.  There 
is  almost  as  great  a  necessity  for  a  social  exploration  now  as  there 
was  for  a  geographical  exploration  a  century  ago,  when  this  large 
and  beautiful  city  was  not  even  a  village. 

Whoever  may  know  of  a  successM  social  experiment  would  do 
well  to  study  the  principle  which  gave  the  success,  and  communi- 
cate it  here  for  discussion  and  comparative  analysis  and  classifica- 
tion. And  wherever  there  may  be  an  unsuccessful  experiment,  let 
the  causes  of  failure  be  investigated,  so  that  the  signal  of  danger 
may  be  displayed.  Just  as  the  coast  survey  of  the  United  States, 
with  a  quiet  industry  which  is  the  surest  indication  of  well-applied 
labor,  searches  the  whole  length  of  our  sea-coast,  and  constructs 
charts  showing  where  the  safe  path  lies  and  where  the  dangerous 
rock  is  concealed,  thereby  securing  the  safety  of  two  thousand  mil- 
lions of  property  and  of  the  multitudes  of  sailors  which  are  annually 
afloat, — ^they  are  our  sailors,  but  it  is  chiefly  your  property, — so  the 
province  of  this  Society  is,  not  to  gratify  personal  ambition,  but 
thoughtfully  and  conscientiously  to  survey  and  mark  out  the  safe 
channels  for  society  to  navigatCf  and  buoy  out  the  dangers  which 
may  be  hidden  from  superficial  observation.  This  unassuming  and 
unambitious  work  will  not  tempt  the  seeker  of  popular  votes,  but 
it  cannot  fail  to  inspire  the  generous  heart  and  enlarged  nature  of 
your  bravest  souls.  It  is  to  them  we  address  ourselves :  they  are 
the  l^itimate  product  of  a  soil  destined  for  the  thrifty  growth  of  a 
mighty  republic ;  such  are  the  men  under  whose  guidance  the  ship 
of  state  shall  make  progress  against  the  storms  of  controversy  and 
amid  the  calms  of  prosperity. 

Our  Society  is  still  in  its  childhood.  It  is  hardly  out  of  the  hands 
of  its  nurse.  It  would  have  died  of  the  diseases  incident  toinfancy 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  clear  heads  which  foresaw  the  promise  of 
its  maturity  and  the  strong  hearts  which  had  an  abiding  faith  that 
it  would  realize  its  promise.  There  is  one  preeminently,  who 
devoted  his  whole  self  to  the  cause ;  money  and  health  were  lavished 
hy  him  in  its  service,  and  all  his  friends  were  invoked  to  contribute 
financially  or  intellectually  as  they  best  might.    In  our  hours  of 
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darknesa,  his  pereeTeiiiig  nature  dieered  ns,  and  discoid  could  not 
invade  our  meeting.  His  intense  application  overpowered  his 
strength,  so  that  he  is  not  with  us  today.  But,  thank  Heaven,  our 
anxiety  is  over ;  he  will  soon  be  with  us  again,  and  reap  a  weU- 
deserved  harvest  from  the  seed  which  he  has  sown. 

There  is  another  member  of  oar  Association  gone,  whom  we  shall 
never  see  again  in  the  body.  But  the  spiritual  influence  of  Prc^essor 
Joseph  Henry  can  never  die.  The  grandeur,  generosity,  and  love- 
liness of  his  nature  conspired  with  his  knowledge  and  wisdom  to 
place  him  at  the  head  of  the  science  of  our  country.  Unsurpassed 
in  the  profoundness  and  originahty  of  his  conceptions,  he  had  no 
rival  in  his  lucid  exposition  of  abstruse  scientific  doctrine.  In 
directness  and  simpUcity  of  thought,  in  purity  and  dignity  of  char- 
acter, in  ceaseless  devotion  to  truth,  and  sympathetic  love  €i 
humanity,  in  submission  to  duty,  and  in  reverence  for  religion,  he 
was  the  worthiest  and  noblest  model  for  the  youth  of  America. 

Hitherto  there  has  been  no  serious  discord  in  our  ranks,  and  only 
a  minimum  of  acrimonious  discussion.  But  this  harmony  cannot 
be  expected  to  endure.  There  must  arise  violent  collisions  of  opin- 
ion and  heated  controversy.  Strong-souled  men  will  not  yield  up 
the  oflSspring  of  their  brains  without  vigorous  resistance.  Hard 
blows  will  be  given,  but  truth  will  be  elicited.  When  the  mete<v 
Etrikes  the  sun  and  is  absorbed  into  it,  the  solar  heat  is  increased 
and  the  planets  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  augmented  nutriment  and 
stimulus.  The  blindness  and  rashness  of  passion  are  to  be  depre- 
cated, but  bitter  and  violent  discussions,  bred  of  obstinate  belief 
and  keen  wit,  laden  as  they  often  are  with  new  ideas  and  original 
suggestions,  are  infinitely  preferable  to  the  unfhiitAil  stagnation  of 
indifiTerence. 

The  endless  diversity  of  the  bonds  by  which  society  is  bound, 
corresponds  to  the  exhaustless  extent  of  subject,  of  which  this 
Society  may  take  cognizance.  The  relations  of  labor  and  capital, 
of  money  and  trade,  of  supply  and  demand,  of  production  and 
consumption,  of  law  and  justice,  of  administration  and  legislation, 
of  public  and  private  service,  of  crime  and  police,  of  health  and 
disease,  of  poverty  and  charity,  of  education  and  knowledge,  of 
science  and  art,  of  the  railway  and  the  post-ofiSce,  of  the  lecture 
and  the  theatre,  of  poetry  and  patriotism,  of  honesty  and  policy, 
of  morality  and  religion,  and  all  other  conditions  of  social  welfare 
may  be  considered  here,  and  submitted  to  tree  and  untrammelled 
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investigation.  Regardless  of  individual,  as  well  as  popular  preju- 
dice, we  make  truth  our  only  aim.  We  search  the  secrets  of  the 
nation's  good  in  the  depths  of  experience,  and  our  end  is  reached 
when  we  have  ascertained  the  inviolable  laws  of  human  nature. 
Each  problem  solved,  new  and  grander  problems  start  up.  A  head 
of  the  hydra  cut  off,  two  new  heads  take  its  place ;  and  we  can 
predict  that,  if  the  end  does  not  come  till  all  social  doubts  are 
solved,  man's  world  will  last  forever.  Is  not  this  eternity  of 
inquiry  the  proper  correlative  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  ?  Is 
not  the  one  a  consequence  and  a  proof  of  the  other? 

The  present  period  of  commercial  depression  is  eminently  oppor- 
tune for  the  consideration  of  the  many  financial  and  material  ques- 
tions. Now  is  the  time  to  ask  what  may  have  been  the  eiTors  of 
the  past,  and  what  reforms  should  be  made  for  the  future.  With 
the  return  of  prosperity,  the  multitude  may,  and  will  easily  forget 
the  resolutions  of  today ;  but  some  robust  masters  of  finance  will 
stand  firm,  and  the  next  wave  of  the  earthquake  will  be  less  harm- 
ful. 

Especially,  there  is  the  question  of  labor  and  capital,  —  father 
and  son.  Nowhere  is  the  old  adage  so  true,  it  is  a  wise  child  that 
knoweth  its  own  father ;  and,  equally  just,  it  is  a  wise  father  that 
knoweth  his  own  child.  Nevertheless,  there  are  politicians  of  such 
malicious  composition  as  to  find  interest  in  stirring  up  strife  between 
this  father  and  this  son,  and  who  play  the  ignorance  of  the  one 
against  the  timidity  of  the  other.  How  long  must  this  continue  ? 
Just  so  long  as  mutual  misunderstanding  shall  be  possible,  and 
serve  the  purpose  of  the  unscrupulous  agitator.  Here  may  we 
especially  hope  to  be  of  immediate  service.  Confidence  in  the 
result  of  our  investigations,  which  is  legitimately  due  to  faithful 
and  impartial  discussion,  will  penetrate  the  whole  people,  as  surely 
as  the  sun  fills  the  air  with  light.  Injudicious  legislation  and  ill- 
advised  combinations  may  cloud  the  sky  for  a  time ;  but  the  mists 
will,  ere  long,  be  blown  away  before  the  breath  of  honest  speech. 
In  the  mean  time,  let  the  monopoly  of  the  ring  and  the  academy 
be  relaxed ;  it  is  an  evil  genius,  however  it  may  be  clothed.  The 
tyranny  which  drives  off  labor  or  capital,  or  intellect  seeking 
employment,  and  stays  the  increase  of  wealth  and  knowledge,  is  a 
dastardly  enemy  of  the  race,  whether  its  name  be  despot  or  legion. 
The  laborer  should  not  be  impeded  in  his  discussions,  but  rather 
stimulated  to  them.     He  cannot  long  avoid  the  conclusions  which 
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have  been  reached  by  the  most  intelligent  working-men's  societies 
of  France  and  England,  that  the  laborer^s  most  pemicioas  impedi- 
ment is  his  own  strike,  and  that  any  attempt  to  force  capital  into 
unwise  investments  and  wasteflil  expenditure  cannot  serve  the 
public  interest  any  more  than  will  the  grinding  down  of  the  poor  be 
of  use  to  capital. 

Next  come  the  questions  of  taxation.  Much  money  is  needed 
for  the  support  of  government.  Where  shall  it  be  raised,  in  the 
North  or  the  South,  in  the  East  or  the  West?  This  opportunity 
for  stimulating  geographical  jealousies,  against  which  the  people 
was  so  earnestly,  lovingly,  and  wisely  warned  in  the  great  and 
solemn  FareweU  Address,  cannot  fail  to  be  improved  by  the  wQj 
politician,  whose  love  of  country  is  subordinate  to  the  love  of  oflSce ; 
but  we  hope  and  believe  that  the  day  of  any  fatal  reaction  is  far 
removed.  The  inevitable  lesson  of  the  ^^  irrepressible  conflict"  is 
too  recent  for  a  renewal  of  a  destructive  civil  dissension.  Let  the 
far-seeing  philosopher  live  where  he  may,  the  story  of  the  map  is 
the  same  everywhere.  This  immense  basin,  extending  from  the 
great  lakes  to  the  great  gulf,  is  the  true  North  America :  it  is  one 
and  indivisible.  The  great  Father  of  Waters  holds  all  his  children 
together  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand.  Mississippi  and  Louisiana  do 
not  own  the  mouth  of  the  river  by  a  clearer  claim  than  do  Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin  and  Ohio;  Missouri  and  Arkansas,  Tennessee 
and  Kentucky,  have  no  more  valid  title  to  the  paternal  inheritance 
than  have  Nebraska  and  Iowa,  or  Illinois  and  Indiana.  Our  sea- 
coast  States  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans,  are  the  fringe  of 
the  country,  inseparable  from  it  on  either  side,  essential  to  its 
internal  organization,  and  to  your  intercourse  with  foreign  nations, 
while  they  are  dependent  upon  you  for  that  golden,  everlasting 
chain  of  trade  which  binds  all  together  in  perpetual  union. 

And  again,  shall  the  taxes  be  gathered  from  the  hoards  of  the 
rich,  or  shall  they  be  extorted  from  the  pittance  of  the  multitude? 
In  whatever  way  we  may  divide  them,  we  cannot  evade  the  con- 
dition that  they  are  part  of  the  cost  of  production,  which  must  be 
paid  by  the  consumer.  It  is,  however,  certain  that  there  is  a  wise 
and  an  unwise  method  of  apportioning  taxation,  and  that  it  is 
subject  to  principles  which  the  law-giver  cannot  modify,  and  which 
have  been  clearly  expressed  in  the  '*  Principia  of  the  Wealth  of 
Nations."  The  profound  financiers  and  statesmen  —  Pitt,  Tuigot, 
Cavour,  Bismarck,  and  Hamilton  —  have,  in  their  respective  ooun- 
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tries,  illnstrated  the  importance  of  the  judicious  apportionment  of 
taxation.  They  have  not  arrayed  themselves  against  the  laws  of 
trade,  but  have  studied  with  all  the  force  of  their  strong  intellects 
to  understand  and  obey  them.  If  we  reliise  to  follow  these  grand 
examples,  and  intrust  the  care  of  the  channels  of  commerce  to 
flattering  demagogues  and  mercantile  idiots,  we  shall  go  back  into 
financial  barbarism.  There  is  but  one  remedy  for  the  danger. 
The  voters  must  be  enlightened.  The  natural  source  of  the  light 
should  be  sought  in  the  halls  of  legislation ;  but  experience  has 
shown  that  our  legislators  are  timid  to  expose  the  errors  of  those 
upon  whom  they  depend  for  reflection,  and  too  prone  to  regard 
themselves,  not  as  the  judges  of  right  and  of  the  universal  good, 
but  as  the  hired  advocates  of  the  cause  intrusted  to  them  by  their 
constituents.  It  is,  then,  the  constituents  to  whom  the  argument 
must  be  addressed.  We,  too,  are  constituents,  and  our  individual 
welfare  cannot  be  separated  from  that  of  the  country.  The  success 
of  the  argument,  however  sound  it  may  be,  must  depend  upon  the 
patriotism  and  intelligence  of  those  who  are  to  profit  by  it. 

This  brings  us  to  the  subject  of  education.  The  forces  of  a 
nation,  whether  material  or  intellectual,  which  are  not  used,  are  a 
loss ;  and  those  which  are  misused  are  worse  than  a  loss.  The 
material  resources  of  the  world  must  be  carefully  studied,  that  they 
may  become  serviceable.  Lord  Bacon's  maxim,  ^'  Knowledge  for 
the  sake  of  power,"  is  the  statesman's  appropriate  adage.  The 
intellectual  resources  of  the  human  mind,  on  the  contrary,  become 
power  by  education  and  cultivation.  Their  surest  strength  is 
spiritual ;  so  that  '^  knowledge,  for  its  own  sake,"  is  the  higher 
maxim  of  a  more  generous  philosophy.  Let  no  man  be  wasted !  is 
the  rightful  demand  of  society ;  and  the  form  of  education  which 
most  nearly  accomplishes  this  result  is  the  most  desirable  for  our 
Republic.  Universal  suffrage  involves  the  obligation  of  universal 
education ;  and  society  must  preserve  itself  against'  ignorance, 
which  is  the  mother  of  crime,  as  resolutely  as  against  crime  itself. 
There  is  a  ceitain  minimum  of  education  which  society  must  not 
only  ofiTer  to  its  members,  but  which  it  must  insist  upon  their 
accepting,  simply  for  its  own  preservation.  There  is  also  a  maxi- 
mum to  which  public  demand  should  be  restricted,  and  be^'ond 
which  it  is  the  part  of  judicious  economy  to  leave  the  provision  to 
individnal  competence  and  private  munificence.  The  limits  are  not 
easy  to  define,  and  will  vary  with  the  varying  circumstances  of  the 
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commnnity,  however  distinctly  and  precisely  the  general  principles 
may  be  marked  out,  here  or  elsewhere. 

I  believe  that,  almost  all  over  our  country,  the  limits  on  either 
side  have  been  widely  overstepped,  in  the  education  given  by  oar 
public  schools;  Where  do  we  find  the  great  body  of  the  voters 
properly  instructed,  not  merely  as  to  l^;islation  which  shall  be  use- 
fhl  to  themselves,  but  in  respect  to  the  legislators  in  whom  thej 
should  place  their  trust  ?  The  schools  in  which  the  common  sense 
and  capacity  of  observation  and  discreet  judgment,  natural  to  all 
men,  are  educated  and  nurtured,  where  are  they  ?  Our  boys  are 
not  taught  to  be  contented  with  the  position  in  life  for  which  they 
are  best  fitted,  and  to  understand  that  self-respect  is  nobler  than 
applause  and  admiration,  but  urged  to  aspire  to  some  eminence 
which  only  a  few  can  reach,  and  where  still  fewer  can  maintain  an 
honest  and  steady  balance.  The  White  House,  at  Washington,  is 
the  castle  in  the  air  which  the  ingenuous  youth  is  stimulated  to 
make  his  aim,  instead  of  building  up  a  fabric  of  sound  principle, 
founded  upon  the  rock  of  integrity.  The  views  of  life  are  foolishly 
and  even  shamefully  perverted.  The  greiatness  of  simplicity  of 
purpose  and  rectitude  of  conduct  is  scarcely  recognized;  and 
success  is  the  standard  of  life.  A  philosopher  once  said,  that  it 
was  greater  to  be  known  as  the  best  shoemaker  in  London  than  to 
be  heir  to  the  crown.  The  schools  should  teach  the  children  that 
their  first  duty  and  highest  privilege  is  to  become  good  citizens; 
and  a  good  citizen,  be  he  cobbler  or  manufacturer,  tailor  or  senator, 
upholsterer  or  cabinet  officer,  will  never  condescend  to  become  an 
incompetent  or  unworthy  president  of  the  United  States.  Were  all 
the  boys  and  girls  to  leave  school  fully  imbued  with  this  knowledge, 
the  Republic  would  be  safe ;  the  political  firmament  would  be  sus- 
tained upon  shoulders  firmer  than  those  of  Atlas,  and  its  stars 
would  shine  with  ever-increasing  number  and  brilliancy.  The  heart 
of  the  nation  would  be  vigorous  and  contented,  the  tax-payers 
would  no  longer  groan  over  the  money  paid  from  the  public  purse 
for  the  luxury  of  education.  All  would  strive  to  improve  the 
opportunities  of  life  for  individual  development ;  and  each  man 
would  be  strong,  to  the  fbll  measure  of  his  capacity.  The  country 
would  be  great  and  prosperous,  and  rich  in  material  and  intellec- 
tual wealth. 

To  accomplish  this  result,  we  must  not  grudge,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  cutting  off  of  injudicious  topics  for  popular  teaching ;  nor,  on 
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the  other  hand,  the  granting  a  sufficient  compensation  and  the 
requisite  confidence  to  the  teachers  who  remain.  There  seems  to 
be  no  sufficient  reason  for  introducing  into  public  education  the 
rudiments  which  belong  exclusively  to  a  collegiate  course.  Could 
there  be  more  injustice  and  agrarianism  in  taking  the  money  directly 
from  property,  and  giving  it  to  pupils  for  their  expenses  in  academy 
and  college  ?  On  the  other  hand,  the  teachers  to  whom  is  intrusted 
the  training  of  our  sons  and  daughters  —  the  nation's  richest  jewels 
—  must  be  worthy  the  solemn  trust.  There  can  be  no  more  judi- 
cious expenditure  than  the  compensation  necessary  to  secure  the 
ablest  engineers  for  the  building  up  of  the  nation  of  the  next  gener- 
ation. It  was  a  glorious  example,  set  by  the  Empire  State,  to  give 
the  erection  of  its  magnificent  palace  of  legislation  to  an  architec- 
tural engineer,  who  is  a  master  of  his  art,  and  overflowing  with 
great  and  original  ideas.  Every  State  will  find  a  similar  economy 
in  not  stinting  the  reward  offered  to  deserving  and  experienced 
teachers.  Let  them,  too,  be  masters  of  their  art ;  and,  when  they 
are  secured,  let  them  not  be  trammelled  by  self-sufficient  committee- 
men, and  a  demand  for  foolish  exhibitions  of  intellectual  gymnastics, 
but  grant  them  llill  scope  to  apply  their  lessons  of  profound  obser- 
vation. The  questions  which  are  here  involved  are  many  and 
intricate;  and  will  require,  as  they  deserve,  long  and  elaborate 
discussion.  But  ^ove  them  all  stands  the  sovereign  truth,  that 
the  real  strength  and  grandeur  of  a  people  consist  in  its  spiritual 
power. 

The  spiritual  power  of  a  nation  is  manifest,  in  its  first  and  lowest 
form,  in  its  intellectual  control  of  the  physical  forces  of  nature,  and 
their  subjection  to  human  service.  The  time  is  past  when  the 
substitution  of  machinery  for  man's  work  excited  the  jealousy  of 
the  working  classes.  They  have  learned  that  machinery  is  their 
especial  servant,  and  that  it  has  rendered  possible  a  universal  thrift 
and  freedom  from  want.  The  most  fruitful  inventors  of  today  are 
said  to  be  workmen  themselves,  who  have  been  stimulated  to  use- 
ful thought  and  intellectual  production.  When  we  contemplate  the 
material  work  of  the  world  ten  times  ten  redoubled  by  the  harness- 
ing the  tall  giants  of  electricity  and  the  ponderous  leviathans  of 
steam,  we  are  led  to  fear  that  nature  is  exhausted,  and  no  store  of 
power  is  hidden  for  future  exploration.  On  the  contrary,  when  we 
open  the  volumes  of  science,  and  strive  to  compute  the  unused 
power  lying  on  all  sides  of  us,  we  feel  that  the  inheritance  to  which 
man  is  born  is  as  inexhaustible  as  creation.     The  water  used  upon 
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the  mUl- wheel  descended  from  the  clouds ;  and  of  the  whole  force 
of  this  great  descent  not  one-fiftieth  part  is  in  the  fall  of  the  liver 
and  oonsuined  by  the  mill.  While,  of  the  whole  aggregate  of  the 
force  which  came  from  the  sun,  and  is  stowed  in  the  clond,  the  portion 
which  is  used  is  as  a  drop  to  the  river  which  flows  by  this  city. 
But  of  the  remaining  heat  of  the  sun,  which  is  deposited  in  the 
winds  and  the  waves,  and  of  all  that  which  is  daOy  radiated  into 
space,  and  of  all  the  heat  concentrated  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
the  consumption  is  inappreciable.  This  immense  unused  force  is 
not  wasted.  It  is  the  intended  stimulus  to  human  invention. 
When  the  cost  of  our  coal  becomes  excessive,  the  internal  heat 
which  lies  concealed  under  every  city  may  be  brought  to  the  surface 
and  rendered  available.  Old  as  I  am,  I  may  live  to  see  the  ship 
driven  over  the  ocean  by  the  power  of  the  waves.  Such  great  good 
placed  before  the  imagination  of  men  who  have  the  heart  to  seardi 
and  the  faith  that  they  shall  find  is  essential  to  the  divine  plan.  It 
is  part  of  the  system  by  which  the  history  and  the  laws  of  the 
development  of  the  physical  world  have  been  written,  for  man's 
reading,  upon  the  structure  of  the  sidereal  universe,  upcm  the  har- 
monies of  the  solar  system  and  upon  the  rocks  of  the  earth. 

The  second  and  the  appropriate  form  of  the  spiritual  power  of  a 
nation  is  purely^  spiritual,  and  as  far  superior  to  the  first  form  as 
spirit  transcends  matter.  Bome  was  almost  tfom  its  foundation 
an  unsurpassed  centre  of  power.  Among  her  early  conquests,  there 
are  two  which  are  strikingly  contrasted,  —  Greece  and  Carthage. 
The  population  of  either  of  these  States  was  inferior  to  that  of 
Ohio.  Greece  was  productive,  as  no  other  country  has  ever  been, 
of  poets  and  philosophers.  Her  literature  was  more  powerfbl  than 
her  armies,  and  has  ruled  the  civilized  world  through  the  ages. 
Carthage  sent  her  victorious  army  over  the  impassable  Alps  to  the 
walls  of  Rome ;  but  all  that  now  remains  of  her  is  the  heap  of  stcmes 
over  which  Marius  meditated,  and  under  which  lie  the  bones  of 
no  poet  or  philosopher.     Carthage  is  dead :  Greece  can  never  die. 

What  is  to  be  our  fUture?  Is  it  to  be,  like  the  heaven  of  the 
Koran,  a  return  to  Eden, —  the  abode  of  mere  luxurious  enjoyment? 
Did  the  Declaration  of  Independence  mean  that  we  would  live 
peacefully,  and  die  in  material  prosperity,  unfruitful  of  intellectual 
greatness?  Such  an  imbecile  and  degraded  termination  were 
worse  than  the  death  of  Carthage.  The  destiny  of  our  country  is 
often  in  the  mouth  of  the  orator.  What  is  destiny?  It  is  the 
future  foretold  by  the  past ;    it  is  the  development  of  the  past ;    it 
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is  the  inevitable   consequence  of  the  laws  of  progress ;  it  is  the 
necessary  sequel  of  antecedent  history.    But,  inevitable  though  it 
be,  destiny  though  it  be,  it  must  be  accomplished  by  human  means ; 
and  it  would  fail  if  man  could  cease  to  strive.    It  may  be  delayed 
by  ignorance  and  weakness  and  wrong-doing;   and  it  may  be 
hastened  by  increase  of  knowledge,  and  strong  effort  to  aid  nature 
in  the  fldfilment  of  the  divine  intention.     In  the  study  of  our  past 
history  is  embodied  the  knowledge  of  our  strength.    More  than 
fourteen  centuries  ago  was  commenced  in  Germany  the  social 
organization  which  has  substantially  descended  to  this  nation.     It 
passed  over  into  England,  where  it  produced  skilfbl  farmers, 
wealthy  manufacturers,  robust  workmen  and  soldiers;  where  it 
produced  able  scholai^s,  powerful  generals,  learned  monarchs,  and 
poets  and  philosophers  greater  than  monarchs ;  where  it  especially 
produced  the  most  sublime  lovers  of  freedom  that  the  world  ever 
saw,  —  from  the  days  of  Magna  Charta  to  those  of  Hampden  and 
Milton,  —  and  where  it  also  produced  a  strong  oligarchy.     Of  all 
political  forms  of  organization,  oligarchies  are  unquestionably  the 
most  vast  and  enduring.    But  an  oligarchy  is  the  constitutional 
enemy  of  liberty,  and  hence  the  free  blood  of  England  —  some  of 
her  best  blood  —  was  driven  hither  to  found  a  New  England  in  the 
New  World.     Hitherto  we  have  been  occupiell  in  our  material 
development,  in  spreading  over  the  land,  in  weaning  ourselves  from 
the  mother-country,  and  in  ridding  ourselves  of  evils  inherited  from 
her.    We  have  been  testing  each  other's  strength  and  value  as 
brothers  and  partners  in  an  indivisible  inheritance.     We  are  now 
ripe  for  undertaking  the  higher  task  in  our  intellectual  and  spiritual 
development,  preparing  the  way  for  our  own  Bacon  and  Ne^wton 
and  Shakespeare.     These  we  shall  surely  have,  or  our  history  is  a 
false  record. 

The  third  and  highest  form  of  spiritual  power  is  moral  and 
religious.  Tomorrow  we  may  learn,  from  a  more  eompetent  guide, 
the  way  which  leads  to  the  development  of  this  power.  Give  me 
leave  simply  to  state  my  belief  that  the  only  solid  basis  for  an 
enduring  republic  is  the  Eock  of  Ages.  Auy  other  foundation  is 
unstable  and  insecure  as  the  sands  of  the  seashore.  Let  the  tower 
be  built  in  obedience  to  God's  laws,  and  it  will  reach  unto  heaven ; 
the  children  of  men  will  reunite  in  permanent  harmonj' ;  science 
and  religion  will  coincide ;  and  the  one  universal  speech  will  be 
God's  word  written  on  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  on  the  solid  earth 
itself,  and  in  the  Gospel. 
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OPENING   ADDRESS    AT   SARATOGA,   SEPTEMBER  7,   1880. 

BT  D.   C.    6ILMAS,   IX.  D.,   FSXfllDKHT  OF  THK  ASSOCIATIOV. 

[Abstract  fnmialied  by  Preaideat  Gn^xAir.] 

The  sabject  of  this  Address  was,  ^^  The  Purposes  of  The  Amer- 
ican Social  Science  Association,  and  the  Means  that  maybe 
Employed  to  Promote  these  Ends."  After  a  brief  welcome  to  the 
members  of  the  Society,  attention  was  called  to  the  recent  changes 
which  have  been  made  in  its  organization,  of  which  the  most  note- 
worthy is  the  combination  of  the  Annual  and  General  Meetings,  so 
that  the  interest  and  responsibility  of  the  members  are  concentrated 
npon  one  general  assembly,  to  be  held  every  summer.  The  thanks 
of  the  Society  were  said  to  be  due  to  the  Boston  members  who  have 
so  long  borne  the  principal  burden  of  the  management. 

The  Address  next  paid  a  tribute  of  respect  to  two  eminent  woriEers 
in  social  science  whose  deaths  have  occurred  within  the  year  that 
is  past.  Dr.  Basnas  Sears,  the  agent  of  the  Peabody  Educatioa 
Fund,  and  Dr.  E.  C.  Wines,  the  student  of  Prison  Discipline. 
Both  were  men  of  broad  views,  varied  experience  and  great  usefulness. 

Reference  was  made  to  some  of  the  contributions  to  the  literature 
of  social  science  which  have  been  made  by  our  countrymen  within 
the  year.  Among  the  books  which  were  mentioned,  Mr.  D.  B. 
Eaton's  ^' Civil  ^Service  Reform"  received  high  praise.  Edward 
Atkinson's  pamphlets  on  the  ^^  Cotton  Trade"  and  on  the  ^^  Ameri- 
can RaUroad  in  British  Politics,"  and  his  chart  comparing  the  aret 
of  the  several  United  States  with  the  chief  European  states,  were 
highly  commended.  The  work  of  Dr.  Wines  on  Prison  Reform, 
of  President  Woolsey  on  ^^  Socialism  and  Communism,"  of  Haiiy 
Geoi^e  on  *'  Poverty  and  Prepress,"  the  tracts  of  the  Bureau  of 
Education,  including  Mr.  Smart's  Paper  on  ^^  The  Best  System  of 
Schools  for  a  State,"  and  other  recent  publications,  were  also  spoken 
of. 

After  these  introductory  paragraphs,  the  Address  took  up  the 
purpose  of  the  Association,  and  gave  emphasis  to  the  point  that  it 
is  not  a  society  for  the  promotion  of  reform,  nor  an  assembly 
whose  object  is  charity ;  but  its  object  is  the  promotion  of  sdenoe, 
the  ascertainment  of  principles  and  laws.  To  those  who  say  there 
is  no  social  science,  the  answer  is  there  soon  will  be,  for  some  of 
the  ablest  intellects  in  the  world  are  now  applying  to  the  study  of 
social  phenomena,  the  same  industry  in  collecting  facts,  the  same 
patience  weighing  them,  the  same  methods  of  analysis  and  synthesis 
which  have  been  employed  with  effect  in  geology,  zoology  and  biol- 
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ogy,  in  anthropology,  ethnology  and  psychology.  To  those  who 
say  that  social  science  can  never  be  complete,  the  answer  is  that 
no  science  is  complete.  Even  mathematics,  the  oldest  and  most 
exact  of  all,  is  constantly  progressing.  It  loses  nothing  which  it 
has  gained,  but  each  new  discovery  becomes  a  stepping  stone  to 
something  beyond.  The  methods  by  which  other  sciences  have 
grown  were  rehearsed,  and  the  students  of  social  science  were  urged 
to  the  careful  ascertainment  of  facts  by  experiment  and  observa- 
tion, and  then  to  reflection  upon  these  facts,  until  laws  were  dis- 
covered from  which,  again,  rules  and  methods  of  management  might 
safely  be  deduced. 

The  aim  of  this  Association  was  declared  to  be  a  study  of  the 
conditions  which  tend  to  make  a  perfect  state  of  society  where 
^'  each  is  for  all  and  all  is  for  each,"  and  the  discovery  of  those 
laws  of  cooperation  which  will  secure  to  every  individual  bis  highest 
development.  It  is  obvious  that  the  inquiry  is  very  complex,  and 
will  never.be  completely  answered.  Surely,  this  great  problem 
must  be  much  sub-divided  before  any  progress  is  made  in  its 
solution.  To  begin  with,  all  those  subjects  which  pertain  to  the 
physical  well-being  of  the  community  must  be  considered,  and 
this  includes  not  merely  sanitary  regulations,  as  they  are  commonly 
understood,  but  the  freedom  to  exchange  the  products  of  one 
region  for  that  of  another.  Next,  morality  or  social  order  deserves 
consideration  —  the  conditions  of  society  which  are  favorable  to 
temperance,  chastit}^  honesty,  frugality,  industry,  and  quiet.  Intel- 
lectual culture  and  the  study  of  all  the  agencies  which  promote 
mental  power  next  demand  attention  —  our  systems  of  education, 
direct  and  indirect,  high  and  low.  Finance  comes  next.  Though 
the  sanitary,  the  moral  and  the  pedagogical  laws  are  understood, 
if  the  finances  of  a  community  are  crooked,  nothing  will  go  straight. 
The  currency  is  the  route  on  which  we  all  travel,  and  if  that  leads 
down  a  chasm,  down  go  we  all,  though  the  rails  be  plated  with 
silver.  Sound  legislation  based  upon  wise  jurisprudence  must  also 
be  secured,  and  with  good  written  laws  must  come  good  customs 
and  usages. 

It  is  a  wide  field,  we  must  acknowledge,  which  the  Association 
aims  to  cultivate,  but  if  ever  it  shall  be  subdued  it  will  be  an 
earthly  paradise  —  an  enchanted  ground. 

The  means  which  this  Association  may  employ  were  next  con- 
sidered. 
1 .    It  must  organize  plans  of  investigation  and  research.    Reports 
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on  the  progreas  of  different  dcpTtanentg,  with  rewiews  of  liie  recent 
litentore,  were  rpcommended,  and  in  oider  to  insure  tiieir  cnefiil 
|»\^>anition  a  small  ap|Hv^Miation  from  the  treaaniy  was  suggested. 
We  all  know  that  an  immense  number  of  papen  are  issued  ereij 
Tear  br  States,  towns,  inslitotions  and  societies  of  everr  name ; 
but  they  drop  like  antnmn  leaTes,  nnitming  aoly  the  sofl  around 
the  trunk  from  which  thej  falL  They  are  not  for  sale ;  th^  are 
not  reviewed  in  any  journal ;  they  are  not  methodically  distributed. 
If,  now,  some  one  should  be  onployed  by  the  Sodety,  in  eadi  diief 
department,  to  collect  the  literature  and  report  upon  it,  a  serrioe 
of  great  raloe  would  be  perfcnmed.  Besides  these  repcKts,  the 
Association  may  well,  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  hitherto, 
initiate  inquiries, — proposii^  themes,  appointing  or  iuTiting  iuTesti- 
gations,  and  proridii^  money  for  the  prosecution  of  the  research. 

2.  The  diief  function  in  our  day  of  CTery  scientific  society  of 
high  rank  is  publication,  and  particularly  the  publication  of  memoin 
so  elaborate  or  recondite  that  ther  will  not  find  their  war  into  oidi- 
nazy  journals.  Beadable  articles  can  always  find  a  place,  but  we 
need  to  publish  articles  which  are  not  popular,  bat  learned — per- 
manent contributioDS  to  the  progress  of  science. 

3.  In  the  meeting  of  the  Association  an  effort  should  be  made 
to  pfx>mote  discussions.  They  may  run  to  extremes,  and  be  diffine 
or  bitter;  but,  with  a  good  moderator,  their  bad  tendencies  are 
readily  checked  and  their  good  influences  are  made  apparent 
PromiDeoce  must  also  be  given  to  the  advantages  of  free  infonnal 
conversation  among  the  members  of  this  Society. 

4.  The  suggestion  was  made  that,  in  addition  to  the  sections 
now  organized^  it  might  be  well  to  constitute  a  historical  groiqi. 
Sociology  is  based  upon  history.  Without  a  knowlec^e  ci  the 
antecedents  of  our  existing  laws  and  institutions,  witboat  some 
fiamiliarity  with  the  processes  by  which  civilization  has  oneiged 
from  barbarism,  we  cannot  prognosticate  the  future.  It  would  be 
well  if  we  could  bring  to  our  annual  meetiogs  those  who  are  devoted 
to  the  historic  studv  of  social  institutions. 

5.  The  formation  of  local  institutions  for  the  promotioD  of  social 
science  was  commended,  and  examples  were  mentioned  of  seTeral 
such  which  are  now  doing  good  work. 

The  Address  eoocluded  with  a  rehearsal  of  many  important  frets 
illustrating  the  eoodidon  of  American  society  in  1880,  and  with 
words  of  encouragement  to  those  who  are  working  in  the  solnty?" 
of  sodai  problems. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  GENERAL  SECRETARY,  F.  B.  SANBORN,  OF 

CONCORD. 

(Bead  Wednesday,  Sept.  8, 1880.) 

Mr.  President^  and  Members  of  the  Aseociation: — The  fbll  and 
practical  statement  made  by  President  Oilman  in  his  Opening 
Address  last  evening,  concerning  the  aims,  methods,  and  hopes  of 
our  American  Social  Science  Association,  relieves  me  firom  a  duty 
I  have  more  than  once  undertaken,  and  from  which,  a  year  ago,  I 
fancied  myself  permanently  excused.  But  your  wish,  as  then 
expressed,  controlled  my  action  in  the  matter,  and  so  you  see  me 
here  again  in  the  harness,  but  with  lightened  load,  and  with 
generous  codperation  from  those  more  competent  than  any  one  person 
can  be,  to  carry  forward  the  work  undertaken.  It  falls  to  me, 
therefore,  to  present  this  year  a  brief  report  of  business,  with  such 
incidental  mention  of  other  matters  as  may  properly  be  made. 

The  change  in  our  Association's  working  plan  which  was  com- 
menced at  the  Saratoga  Meeting  of  1879,  and  put  in  force  at  the 
Annual  Meeting  of  last  January,  in  Boston,  remains  to  be  com- 
pleted by  you  at  this  General  Meeting,  which  will  be  the  first  of 
the  Annual  Meetings  for  the  combination  of  routine  business,  and 
the  general  doctrinary  work  of  our  Association.  It  was  found 
difficult,  as  our  membership  became  more  widely  distributed  over 
the  country,  to  hold  two  General  Meetings  a  year ;  and  it  was  also 
thought  unnecessary  to  keep  up  the  monthly  meetings  of  our  (Council, 
and  the  special  office  used  for  that  purpose  in  Boston.  Accordingly, 
by  the  amendments  to  the  Constitution  adopted  last  January,  and 
printed  in  Nos.  X.  and  XI.  of  the  Journal  of  Social  Science,  the 
election  of  officers  is  appointed  in  connection  with  the  General 
Meeting  for  Papers  and  Debates  in  each  year,  and  will,  therefore, 
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take  place  in  this  hall  tomorrow  evening  at  8  o'clock.  Oar  costom 
has  been  to  appoint  a  nominating  committee  which  reports  a  list  of 
names  for  confirmation,  modification  or  rejection,  by  the  Meeting ; 
and  I  trust  that  such  a  conunittee  will  be  chosen  at  this  morning 
session.  The  number  of  Directors  has  been  diminished,  and  that 
of  Vice-presidents  increased  by  the  amended  Constitution,  and  the 
Vice-presidents,  being  honorary  officers,  are  excused  from  serving  in 
the  Council,  which  is  hereafter  to  consist  of  not  more  than  twenty- 
three  nor  less  than  thirteen  members.  This  Council  will  meet 
quarterly,  in  different  cities,  in  September,  December,  March,  aod 
June  of  each  year ;  and  it  is  proposed  that  volunteer  Papers  con- 
tributed to  the  Association  shall  be  read  at  these  quarterly  meetingB 
of  the  Council.  An  Executive  Committee  of  eight,  consisting  of 
the  President,  Secretary,  and  Treasurer,  and  the  five  Department 
Secretaries,  will  meet  when  required  during  the  intervals  of  the 
Council  meetings,  and  do  whatever  work  may  be  necessary.  In 
this  way  it  is  expected  that  the  duties  of  the  organization  can  be 
/  done  at  less  expense  and  more  satisfactorily  than  under  the  old 
arrangement. 

Another  change  has  accomplished  itself  in  the  past  year, — the 
final  separation  of  the  Conference  of  Charities  from  its  parent 
oi^anization,  and  its  complete  establishment  as  an  American  insti- 
tution with  a  past  and  a  future  of  its  own.  This  Conference  first 
met  with  us  at  New  York  in  1874,  and  for  the  last  time  at  Cincinnati 
in  1878.  Since  then  it  has  met  by  itself,  at  Chicago  in  1879,  and 
this  year  at  Cleveland,  —  on  which  occasion  sixteen  States  and  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  were  represented,  and  the  Papers  and  Debates 
were  enough  to  fill  400  pages  of  our  Journal.  They  have  been 
printed,  and  will  be  distributed  in  course  of  this  month  to  the 
members  of  our  Association  as  well  as  to  those  who  took  part,  per- 
sonally or  by  delegates,  in  the  Conference.  It  will  be  found  that 
no  such  body  of  essays,  no  such  mass  of  information  on  charitable 
and  correctional  topics,  has  ever  before  been  presented  to  the 
American  people.  Next  year  this  Conference  will  meet  for  a 
week's  session  at  Boston,  when  twenty,  and  perhaps  thirty.  States 
will  probably  take  part  in  it,  and  the  good  work  of  the  last  two 
years  will  be  farther  extended.  Though  on  some  grounds  we  most 
regret  the  friendly  departure  of  this  child  of  ours  fh>m  the  paternal 
home,  yet  we  must  acknowledge  that  it  has  thriven  by  the  separa- 
tion, and  must  rejoice  in  its  success. 
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Among  oar  members  deceased,  since  we  last  met  in  Saratoga, 
were  two  who  had  taken  a  special  interest  in  the  National  Conference 
of  Charities,  as  well  as  in  our  own  Association,  —  Mrs.  Parkman, 
of  Boston,  and  Mr.  James  B.  Congdon,  of  New  Bedford.  Of  the 
former,  commemoration  was  made  at  the  Boston  Meeting  last 
January  ;  Mr.  Congdon  has  since  died.  His  long  connection  with 
ns  calls  for  some  mention  from  your  Secretary,  to  whom  also  he 
was  an  ancient  an  esteemed  Mend.  He  was  a  Friend,  too,  in  his 
religious  connection,  —  belonging  to  that  affectionate  and  exemplary 
Society,  in  whom  philanthropy  has  been  embodied,  collectively  and 
individually,  ever  since  the  days  of  William  Penn  and  George  Fox. 
Daring  the  greater  part  of  his  long  life  he  fulfilled  important  trusts 
in  his  own  community,^  and  was  faithfbl  to  all  he  undertook,  whether 
of  property,  of  philanthropy,  or  of  friendship.  He  was  eyes  to  the 
blind,  feet  to  the  lame,  hearing  to  the  deaf,  comfort  to  the  poor  — 
and,  in  that  phrase  which  to  the  Hebrew  poet  was  the  climax  of 
praise  where  the  humble  and  the  neglected  are  in  question  —  '^  The 
cause  which  he  knew  not  he  searched  out"  Fortunate  is  the  Society 
that  can  reckon  such  men  among  its  less  conspicuous  members ! 
Their  life  may  cease,  but  its  blessipgs  continue  ;  and  their  memory 
is  a  fragrance  even  when  they  seem  to  be  forgotten. 

Only  the  actions  of  the  just 

Smell  sweet  and  blossom  in  the  dust. 

As  the  places  of  our  ancient  members  are  made  vacant  by  death, 
we  must  look  to  it  that  others  come  forward  to  make  them  good ; 
and  it  is  now  especially  fitting  that  we  should  give  vigor  to  the 
new  organization  by  the  active  enrolment  of  new  members.  It  is 
desirable  also  that  the  Publication  Fund  of  1880,  for  which  we 
already  have  guarantees  to  the  amount  of  four  or  five  hundred  dol- 
lars, should  be  increased  to  $1,000,  which  will  be  enough  to  pay 
for  the  printing  of  all  our  Papers  of  this  year,  including  the  400 
pages  of  Conference  of  Charities  Proceedings,  now  in  press.  Those 
who  are  not  members  of  our  Association  may  obtain  this  volume 
by  subscription,  upon  terms  set  forth  in  this  circular,  which  will 
be  distributed  among  the  audience  at  our  meetings.  Subscriptions 
to  the  Publication  Fund  will  be  taken  by  Dr.  Channing,  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary,  while  the  regular  membership  fees  will  be  received 
by  our  Assistant  Treasurer,  Mr.  Howe,  of  Saratoga. 

By  the  moderate  and  public-spirited  proposition  of  one  of  our 
directors,  who  has  devoted  much  time  to  investigating  the  serious 
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qaesticm  of  food  adoltention  (Mr^  Geoige  T.  Angell),  a  small 

spedal  publication  ftind  is  likely  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  our 

Association  for  nse  during  the  current  year.     This  propositioD, 

which  is  now  before  yon  to  be  accepted  or  declined,  is  as  foDows, 

and  I  read  it  here,  in  advance  of  the  debate  this  CTening,  becsoae 

it  has  been  for  some  time  in  my  hands : 

"  Whereas,  some  chemists  and  vriters  hare  asserted  that  there  is  mom  i 
large  sale,  in  American  markets,  of  poisonous  and  dangerooaly  adnltersted 
foods,  and  other  poisonoas  and  dangeronsly  adolterated  articles ;  and  vhereii, 
other  chemists  and  writers  deny  these  assertions ;  and  whereas  pvUic  beakk, 
public  morals  and  large  amounts  of  capital  are  interested  in  the  right  solntioB 
of  this  qnestion ;  and  whereas,  it  is  essential  to  its  ri^t  solution  that  both 
sides  be  fairly  heard;  therefore,  I  make  the  following  propositioa  to  the 
American  Social  Science  Association,  riz. :  I  will  pot  into  the  hands  of  in 
Treasurer  or  General  Secretary  either  $50  or  $100,  whicherer  sum  may  be 
reqoired,  prorided  any  chemist  or  other  person  in  the  United  States  will  do 
the  same ;  said  sums  to  be  expended  as  follows :  Such  chemist  or  other  perwn 
shall  prepare,  or  cause  to  be  prepared,  an  essay  showing  there  is  little  danger 
to  public  health  from  the  aboTe  caose,  and  giving  proofik.  I  wiU  then  prepare, 
or  canse  to  be  prepared,  an  essay  of  similar  length,  showing  there  is  greH 
danger  to  public  heahh  from  said  cause,  and  giring  proofs.  The  two  shall  be 
published  by  the  Association,  in  one  pamphlet,  and  sent  to  all  leading  newt- 
papers  of  the  country  for  such  use  as  they  shall  deem  judicious." 

To  those  who  know  Mr.  Angell  it  is  unneoessaiy  to  say  that  be 
is  a  philanthropist  of  great  actifity,  who  has  tamed  aside  from 
SQCoessfol  professional  labors  at  the  bar,  to  devote  himself  in  more 
than  one  disinterested  canse,  and  in  his  own  eneigetic  war,  to  the 
public  good.     In  none  of  his  actions,  as  it  seems  to  me,  has  be 
deserved  more  thanks  than  in  the  efforts  he  has  made,  amidst  much 
opposition  and  abuse,  to  awaken  the  public  from  a  false  sense  of 
security  in  regard  to  the  articles  of  food  and  other  daily  use,  which, 
in  the  ingenious  manipulations,  the  unscrupulous  competitions  and 
the  scientific  corruption  of  the  present  age,  have  been  fitiudulentlj, 
and  often  hurtfully  adulterated.      That  he  has  sometimes  been 
mistaken  was  but  natural,  yet,  for  every  erroneous  designation  of 
fhiud  affixed  by  him  to  innocent  articles  of  commerce,  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  ten  other  frauds  have  escaped  even  his  penetrating  searcb. 
The  American  people  have  never  been  charged  with  dense  stupidity, 
and  they  are  not  likely  to  consider  any  man  as  an  enemy  who  seeks, 
at  his  own  expense  and  risk,  to  guard  their  stomachs  and  tbdr 
pockets  from  harm  in  the  matter  of  adulterations.     They  remember 
the  Dutch  justice,  whose  court, — somewhere  in  this  vicinity,  per- 
haps— pronounced  astute  sentence  as  follows:  *' Three  witnesfies 
swear  they  saw  the  defendant  steal  the  horse,  and  four  witnesses 
swear  they  did  n't  see  him  steal  it.    The  weight  of  evidence  is  in 
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his  favor,  and  he  is  discharged/'    I  doubt  if  our  countrymen,  as  a 
court  of  appeal,  would  allow  such  a  decision  to  stand. 

It  only  remains  for  me  to  submit  a  Paper  on  an  important  ques- 
tion which  has  been  sent  to  us  by.  one  of  our  most  distinguished 
members,  Mr.  Charles  L.  Brace,  of  New  York,  but  which  there 
will  be  no  time  to  read  in  fhll ;  and  such  other  communications  as 
have  come  into  my  hands,  among  them  a  letter  from  our  corre- 
sponding member,  Madame  Dora  d'Istria,  now  in  America.  I  need 
not  call  attention  to  the  value  and  importance  of  the  Papers,  and 
the  debates  of  the  present  meeting,  the  programme  /or  which  I  laid 
before  you  last  night,  in  behalf  of  the  Executive  Committee.  Three 
of  our  departments,  those  of  Education,  Jurii^rudence  and  Social 
Economy,  are  fully  represented ;  that  of  Health  has  some  repre- 
sentation, though  less  than  we  had  planned,  while  the  Finance 
Department,  in  its  unorganized  condition,  has  presented  no  Papers 
at  all.  Next  year,  it  shall  be  our  effort  to  secure  Papers  fh>m  all 
the  departments,  and  also  from  that  new  section  proposed  by  Dr. 
Gilman,  the  section  of  Historic  Development,  which  might  either 
include  our  present  Department  of  Jurisprudence,  or  be  included  in 
it.  The  jurisprudence  of  a  nation  is  one  formation  or  accretion  in 
its  historic  progress  of  centuries ;  and,  were  our  present  statutes 
and  procedure  to  be  divided  among  the  subjects  of  Education, 
Health,  Finance,  and  Social  Economy,  where  they  respectively 
belong, — ^the  frame-work  of  our  fifth  department  might  be  left  for 
the  use  of  these  investigators  of  sociology  from  the  historical  stand- 
point. This  is  thrown  out  as  a  suggestion,  merely,  and  some  better 
way  can  perhaps  be  found  to  accomplish  what  our  President  has  in 
mind. 


STATEMENT  OP  THE  TREASURER  AND  OF  THE  PUBLICATION 

COMMITTEE. 

At  the  Annual  Meeting  in  Boston  the  Treasurer,  as  required  by 
his  oflSoe,  submitted  a  report  for  1879,  showing  receipts  of  $1,996.59 
and  expenses  of  $1,870.22,  with  a  balance  on  hand  of  $126.87. 
He  now  submits  a  statement,  including  expenses  to  September  11, 
1880,  and  receipts  to  September  1,  1880,  a  period  of  eight  months 
and  upward,  —  showing  receipts  in  that  period  of  $1,255.64 
(including  the  balance  on  hand  January  1,  1880,  of  $126.37)  and 
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expenses  of  $1,174.68,  leaving  a  balance  on  hand  of  $80.96,  as 
follows :  — 

Thb  American  Sogiai.  Science  AssociAjioir 

IW  ACCOUHT  WITH  HaMILTOK  A.    HlLL,   TVeOJUfW. 

1880.     Cr. 
Septembeh  11.    By  cash  received  firom  fees : 

Sundry  collections  since  January  10,       •        .  $945  00 

By  cash  received  from  Publication  Fund : 
B.  Schlesinger, 
Fred.  Frothingbam, 
F.  B.  Thurber, 
J.  B.  Bisseng^r, 
George  Walker, 
William  H.  Davis,   . 
D.  C.  Oilman,  . 
F.  B.  Sanborn, 


Sundry  sales  of  periodicals, 
By  cash  received  from  donations : 
George  T.  Angell,   • 
C.  S.  Watkins, 

By  cash  on  hand  January  13 : 
Balance  from  old  account, 


$5  00 

5  00 

20  00 

6  00 

26  00 

2  00 

25  00 

25  00 

112  00 

44  77 

$10  00 

5  00 

12  60 

27M 

126  37 
$1,256  64 


1880.     Dr. 

To  cash.    Publication  Fund : 
JuHS  16.    To  cash  paid  Kand,  Avery  &  Co.,  printers,  . 

"    Tobnan  &  White,    . 
"    postages  and  exp.  on  Journal, 


it 


$79  80 

321  40 

22  00 


To  cash.     Salaries  to  September  11 : 

8  months,  at  $500 ;  8  months,  at  $750,     . 

To  cash.     Office  expenses : 

Hall  for  Boston  meeting,  postages,xStationery, 
account  book,  and  printing  circulars,   . 

To  balance  to  new  account : 

Cash  in  bank, 


$423  20 

625  00 

126  48 

80  96 
$1,255  64 


To  this  Statement  of  the  Treasurer  the  Publication  Committee 
would  add  the  following  in  regard  to  the  Special  Publication  Fund, 
which  in  the  above  Statement  is  included  with  the  other  receipts  of 
the  Association.     During  the  year  1879-80,  there  has  been  realized 
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firom  the  subscribers  to  the  Pablication  Fund  of  1879,  and  fh>m  the 
sale  of  publications,  $774.61,  and  ft-om  the  subscribers  to  the  Pub- 
lication Fund  of  1880,  $100.00.  There  has  been  paid  from  the 
fhnd  of  1879,  $765.40,  and  from  the  f\ind  of  1880,  $20.00.  There 
is  now  due  and  unpaid  of  the  subscriptions  to  the  ftmd  of  1880, 
$500.00,  and  of  the  subscriptions  of  1879,  $200.00,  which,  if  all 
collected,  wiU  not  be  sufficient  for  the  estimated  cost  of  the  publi- 
cations of  1880.     This  cost  is  as  follows :  — 

For  500  copies  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Conference  of 

Charities  at  Cleveland, .  $250  00 

For  1,000  copies  of  the  Saratoga  Papers  of  1880,         .        .  650  00 

For  postage,  etc., 75  00 

Total, $975  00 

This  deficit  of  $275.00  can  be  made  up,  if  necessary,  from  the 
current  receipts  of  the  Association,  but  your  Committee  deem  it 
better  that  the  Publication  Fund  should  be  increased  to  at  least 
$1,000.00  for  1880,  in  order  to  permit  the  circulation  of  additional 
copies  of  our  Papers. 

For  the  Committee. 

Francis  Watland. 
F.  B.  Sanbobk. 
Sabatoga,  September  9, 1880. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION. 


I.    PAPKBS  SRAD  AT  SARATOGA,  IMt 


Tbe  undenigned,  a  sob-eooimittee  appointed  by  joq  at  yoor  last 
ammal  meetiiig  fiv  the  pmpose  of  ooosidering  and  repmliug  o|k» 
a  reaolotioa  referred  to  them,  whidi  piopoaca  acticm  on  yoor  part 
looking  to  the  recmnmendation  of  the  sntMlantial  fealnreB  of  what 
18  known  as  the  ^Kindergarten  System," — a  system  of  anb- 
primary  or  infimt  schools,  Ibonded  by  Friedridi  Frodid, — would 
re^MCtfblly  report  tiiaft  they  hare  examined  and  discossed  the 
sereral  ftatmres  of  the  system,  and  would  hereby  present  the  fol- 
lowing ooosiderataons  and  oondosions  fiir  yoor  adopti<m,  in  caae 
they  meet  with  yoor  a{^roTal : 

1.  The  kindergarten  system,  as  advocated  by  the  d]8cq>les  and 
followers  of  Friedrich  Froebel,  attempts  to  proTide  a  soitaUe 
edocation  for  children  between  the  ages  of  three  and  six  years,  and 
eren  to  lay  down  the  method  for  a  skill  earlier  edocaticHi  by  the 
mother,  that  shall  develop  the  fkcolties  of  the  infant  in  sach  a 
manner  as  to  give  him  the  readiest  command  over  his  <Hgans  of 
sense-pero^ytion,  and  over  his  body  as  an  instrument  for  rational 
purposes. 

2.  Between  the  ages  of  three  and  six  years  it  is  proposed  that 
the  child  shall  be  trained  in  school,  for  three  hoors  or  more  daily, 
in  the  company  of  his  fellows,  by  thorooghly  competent  teachers, 
to  form  habits  of  personal  neatness  and  cleanliness,  coorte^  and 
deference  toward  others,  ponctoality  and  regolarity ;  to  ose  pn^Mr 
language ;  to  become  familiar  with  the  elements  of  numbers  and 
geometric  form ;  to  acquire  skill  in  the  use  of  hand  and  ^e  by 
daily  practice ;  to  develc^  imagination  by  symbolic  representa- 
tion in  children's  games  or  plays,  and  self-actiTity  by  constant 
inyention  in  all  his  exercises. 

8.  For  these  purposes  Froebel  devised  a  series  of  i^^pliances 
or  pedagogical  apparatus  known  as  **  Gifts  and  Oocopati<His.'' 
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Wooden  blocks  of  various  geometric  forms  and  snbdivisions  are 
used  to  teach  the  child  how  to  observe  forms  and  shapes,  how  to 
analyze,  and  how  to  constnict  them  from  elements.  In  this  pro- 
cess he  is  to  acquire  the  art  of  counting,  adding,  subtracting, 
and  such  operations.  By  a  skilfully  devised  series  of  inter- 
mediate steps,  the  child  passes  over  from  lessons  in  building  with 
blocks  to  the  art  of  representing  shapes  on  a  surface,  and  learns 
how  to  draw.  He  learns  the  use  of  the  needle,  and  embroiders 
pictures  of  various  objects,  plaits  and  weaves  paper  and  flexible 
sticks,  and  finally  models  various  objects  in  clay  or  wax. 

4.  Throughout  the  Kindergarten  there  is  the  most  careful 
attention  to  the  training  of  skill  in  the  use  of  the  hand  and  eye, 
preparing  the  child  for  productive  industry,  but  not  by  tasks  and 
drudgery — rather  through  the  spontaneous  activity  of  the  child 
and  with  his  codperation  as  in  play. 

5.  The  initiation  of  the  child  into  the  amenities  of  life,  in  the 
art  of  combining  with  his  fellows  so  as  to  aid  and  not  hinder 
rational  purposes,  is  one  of  the  chief  ends  of  the  Kindergarten. 
It  seeks  to  make  the  child  polite  and  considerate  towards  his 
schoolmates  and  all  others. 

6.  For  the  reason  that  it  takes  the  child  when  his  muscles  are 
not  fhlly  formed,  and  when  his  senses  are  not  as  yet  given  special 
directions  of  development,  it  is  able  to  achieve  greater  and  more 
lasting  results  in  the  matter  of  skill  in  the  use  of  hand  and  eye 
than  any  other  education.  The  child's  first  activities  determine 
for  him  in  a  great  measure  what  muscles  shall  be  used  with  the 
most  freedom  and  become  the  instrument  of  his  will,  and  what 
ones  shall  remain  inactive  and  rudimentary. 

7.  From  the  fact  that  social  science  seeks  to  discover  the  sources 
of  evil  in  civilization,  and  the  best  methods  of  eradicating  those 
evils,  it  is  interested  in  any  devices  that  ?dll  reach  the  proletariat 
and  neutralize  the  seeds  of  perverseness  and  crime  in  their  earliest 
growths.  No  device  promises  fairer  results  in  this  direction  than 
the  Kindergarten.  If  the  children  of  the  vicious  and  improvident 
can  be  trained  from  the  age  of  three  years  in  Kindergartens,  they 
will  be  saved  for  constructive  work  in  our  civilization,  instead  of 
drifting  into  our  penal  institutions. 

8.  But  there  is  another  class  of  children  of  still  more  importance 
to  the  public  weal,  who  will  be  saved  for  this  constructive  career, 
while  without  the  Kindei^arten  they  are  left  to  form  a  most 
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dangerons  class  in  society.  The  children  of  wealthy  and  able 
parents,  who  have  bailt  np  fortanes  by  their  great  directiTe 
powers,  are  often  left  to  the  home  training  of  ignorant  or  weak 
servants,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  their  parents  are  absorbed  in 
large  enterprises.  These  children  inherit  great  power  of  will,  and 
easily  exercise  control  over  the  less  gifted  servants  with  whom 
they  are  left  in  charge.  The  consequence  is  that  they  develop 
caprice,  waste  their  patrimony,  and  cost  the  State  large  sams  to 
repair  their  excesses. 

This  class  of  children  inherit  the  finest  giAs,  and  yet  society 
loses  the  wonderful  directive  power  which  they  might  oontribnte  to 
its  welfare,  if  they  were  properly  trained  in  early  childhood  into 
habits  of  self-control  and  industry. 

9.  The  useful  functions  of  the  Elindergarten  as  an  educational 
appliance,  are  obvious.  So  much,  however,  depends  upon  the 
proper  administration  of  the  system,  that  its  beneficent  results 
may  all  be  lost,  unless  wisdom  and  experienced  skill  endow  its 
teachers  and  directors.  There  are  matters  of  economy  in  adminis- 
tration which  determine  the  question  of  the  adoption  of  the  Kinder- 
garten as  a  part  of  the  public  educational  system,  or  as  an  instrn- 
ment  of  charity. 

10.  There  are  physiological  and  psychological  dangers  dosdj 
attendant  upon  the  work  of  the  Kindergarten,  as  attempted  by  un- 
skilful or  indiscreet  teachers.  It  is  all  important  that  those  who 
make  trial  of  the  system  shall  be  forewarned  and  forearmed  against 
the  perversions  to  which  it  is  liable. 

(a)  There  is  the  danger  of  too  great  laxity  in  its  administra- 
tion ;  the  tyrannical  tendency  of  overbearing  children  not  bdng 
sufficiently  repressed,  but  allowed  to  grow  stronger,  so  that  all  the 
pupils  take  lessons  of  the  perverse  ones,  in  habits  of  interfering 
with  the  work  of  their  fellows. 

(b)  There  is  the  danger  of  too  much  repression  at  this  tender 
age ;  of  a  formal,  machine-like  routine,  crushing  out  the  individu- 
ality which  it  ought  to  cherish  and  guide  into  consistency. 

(c)  There  is  the  danger  of  too  much  flattery  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher,  which  may  cultivate  conceit  and  impertinence  on  the  part 
of  the  pupil,  —  especially  the  bright  and  nervous  child. 

(d)  There  is  the  danger  of  over*stimulating  the  brain  in  a  man- 
ner injurious  to,  and  incompatible  with  child-life.  This  arises  in 
a  measure  from  the  fact  that  the  disposition  of  the  child's  time  is 
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made  by  persons  of  mature  age  and  strength,  who  can  seldom 
rightly  gauge  and  estimate  the  importance  of  frequent  changes  and 
yariety  of  occupations,  and  the  place  that  absolute  idleness  and 
repose  holds  in  the  healthy  development  of  all  children.  As  says 
Margaret  Fuller  of  the  forcing  process  insistied  upon  by  her  father 
in  her  own  education,  ''  Children  should  not  cull  the  fruits  of 
reflection  and  obserration  early,  but  expand  in  the  sunshine,  and 
let  thoughts  come  to  them."  The  child  when  left  largely  to  its 
own  resources,  often  defends  itself  from  a  tension  of  mind  at  once 
premature  and  injurious. 

(e)  There  is  the  danger  of  over-stimulating  the  nervous  system, 
by  which  the  digestion  sometimes  becomes  so  much  weakened  as 
to  seriously  interfere  with  the  proper  nourishment  of  the  child's 
system,  a  danger  the  more  perilous,  as  the  teacher  is  not  likely  to 
know  of  such  a  result  until  the  family  physician  or  the  dispensary 
doctor  is  called  upon  for  counsel,  when  the  difllculty  has  become  a 
serious  matter. 

(/)  There  is  the  danger  of  straining  the  eyes,  a  trouble  whose 
symptoms  are  unknown  to  the  pupil,  and  often  unsuspected  by  the 
teacher.  The  sight  of  childen,  in  some  instances,  has  thus  been 
permanently  impaired. 

{g)  There  is  danger  from  over-ornamentation  of  the  school-room 
by  pictures,  flowers,  birds  and  other  interesting  objects,  by  which 
the  room  becomes  to  the  child's  fancy  a  museum.  Distraction  and 
confusion  of  mind  may  be  thus  caused,  and  the  child  may  become 
less  capable  of  flxing  the  attention  upon  simple  and  definite 
objects  at  a  later  period  of  life. 

{h)  There  is  danger  that  the  child  may  be  kept  under  the 
Kindergarten  system  too  long,  letting  slip  the  golden  moment 
for  beginning  the  definite  acquisition  of  knowledge  in  a  definite 
manner. 

Those  who  are  instrumental  in  introducing  Froebel's  system  into 
this  country,  should  make  a  careful  and  close  comparative  study 
into  the  climate,  food,  social  conditions,  and  peculiarities  of  race 
in  which  the  system  finds  the  child  in  Germany  and  in  this  country. 
Do  the  teachers  of  Kindergarten  schools  consider  that  Froebel 
established  his  schools  very  nearly  in  the  latitude  of  southern 
Labrador ;  that  th%  climate  of  Germany  the  greater  part  of  the 
year  is  depressing;  that  the  Teutonic  race  possesses  striking 
peculiarities ;  that  the  Teutonic  child  is  often  brought  up  to  drink 
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eoffee and  beer;  thai  its iaMigmjition  »  addoi  nwed  bjthea^ 
of  the  people  or  the  prodnclBof  otiwr  comitrieB;  that  gas  ie 
need  si  its  bedside;  that  the  telegisph  and  tdepho— do  mol 
irate  into  its  dweOIng ;  thai  the  dafl j  newspaper  and  the  repoctB 
<rf*the  AsBoeiated  IVeas  are  addiMn  read  bjits  firesMie,  and  ttai  to 
fc^loir  Frendi  fkshionB  is  theahnostexdosiTeprmlegeof  rojaltj? 
The  SQoeees  of  any  new  system  largidj  depends  opoa  lis  jofickm 
appUcation,  and  the  mwe  tme  is  this  wliere  the  material  to  be 
need  is  so  excitable,  so  aente,  and  so  energetic  as  the  average 
American  child.  F<v  this  reascm,  and  becanse  of  oar  faitii  in  the 
general  principles  npon  whidi  the  Kindergarten  is  founded,  yosr 
conmiiiiee  emphasse  its  possiMe  dangers,  and  Tentare  to  hope 
thai  an  American  Froebel  will  define  and  daboraie  an  Ameriaui 
system,  whc^y  sdapted  to  American  children. 


EwLT  Talbox. 
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(B«*d  September  a,  isn.) 

It  is  obvioosly  important  to  msintain  close  relations  between 
libraries  and  educational  institationB  which  are  designed  for 
students  whose  minds  are  somewhat  matnre. 

A  wise  college  professor  enooorages  and  stimulates  learners  to 
look  at  subjects  from  many  points  of  view,  to  examine  processes 
by  which  scholars  reach  conclusions,  and  to  make  investigations 
themselves.  Such  methods  only  are  requisite  when  a  period  of 
histoiy  is  to  tie  studied,  opinions  regarding  questions  in  political 
economy  or  natnral  history  to  be  considered,  an  English  or  classi- 
cal author  to  be  interpreted,  or  controverted  questions  in  philosophy 
or  theology  to  be  discussed. 

Studente  in  advanced  educational  institutions,  should,  therefore, 
have  free  access  to  the  best  books  in  all  departments  of  knowledge. 
They  need  instructors  who,  however  positive  their  own  opinions 
may  be  in  regard  to  controverted  questions,  and  however  earnest 
they  may  be  in  uttering  these  convictions,  nevertheless  are  animated 
by  a  broad,  nnsectarian  spirit  in  teaching.  They  need,  also,  books 
to  enable  them  to  pursue  their  studies  in  accordance  with  the  views 
and  spirit  of  such  instructors. 

At  Brown  University,  it  is  considered  practicable  to  allow 
students  to  go  into  the  alcoves  without  permission,  and  take  from 
the  shelves  such  books  as  they  wish  to  use. 

While  inspecting,  three  years  ago,  the  library  in  the  building 
especially  devoted  to  the  study  of  Natural  History,  at  Oxford 
University,  I  noticed  that  mnch  space  was  given  to  collections  of 
books  needed  by  studente  in  their  daily  work.  These  books  were 
kept  by  themselves,  and  old  books  were  withdrawn  from  the  shelves 
and  new  ones  added  as  occasion  required.  Studente  had  free 
access  to  these  collections,  and  were  thus  kept  from  the  discour- 
agement which  young  inquirers, — may  I  not  say  nearly  all  inquirers  ? 
feel  in  selecting,  with  no  aid  but  ttiat  afforded  by  the  catalogue  of 
a  large  library,  such  books  as  are  needed  in  somewhat  limited 


In  Harvard  College  library  a  large  number  of  the  professors 
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designate  works  to  be  set  aside,  on  shelves  prepared  for  the 
purpose,  for  the  use  of  students  in  pursuing  courses  of  instrnctioii 
given  by  them ;  and  I  learn  from  its  distinguished  Librarian  that  it 
is  his  purpose  to  select  from  the  gre&t  collection  of  books  under  his 
charge  30,000  or  40,000  volumes,  to  be  used  by  students  as  t 
working  library. 

They  are  to  have  the  privilege  of  roaming  at  pleasure  throo^ 
the  shelving  devoted  to  this  collection,  and  of  rummaging  at  will 
among  the  books.  As  works  become  antiquated  they  will  be 
removed  from  these  shelves,  and  new  ones  will  be  oonstaotk 
placed  upon  them. 

Additional  advantages  are  within  reach  where,  as  in  Rochester 
University,  it  is  the  practice  of  several  of  the  professors  to  meet 
students  at  the  library  during  specified  hours,  to  talk  over  with 
them  subjects  that  they  are  interested  in,  and  assist  in  the  selection 
of  books  needed  in  their  investigation  and  treatment.  Where,  as 
in  the  largest  colleges  of  the  country,  it  is  not  customary  for  the 
professors  to  meet  m^ny  of  the  students,  excepting  in  the  class,  or 
lecture-rOom,  there  should  be  a  librarian,  or  competent  assistant, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  give  whatever  time  is  needed  in  rendering  assist- 
ance to  persons  engaged  in  investigation.  Such  an  ofDcer  sbooki 
be  careful  not  to  render  the  inquirer  dependent,  and  only  to  remove 
obstacles  enough  to  make  investigation  attractive. 

The  librarian  of  a  college  can  easily  supplant  his  general  knowl- 
edge of  books  with  the  special  bibliographical  information  had  by 
the  professors  of  the  institution. 

The  student  often  needs  to  be  referred  to  sources  of  information. 
If,  for  example,  he  has  to  consider  one  of  the  applications  of  science 
to  the  arts,  arrangements  at  the  library  should  be  such  that  he  will 
have  standard  works  and  monographs  pointed  out  to  him,  and  his 
attention  called  to  the  sets  of  proceedings  and  transactions  of 
learned  societies,  and  periodicals  which  should  be  consulted  by 
him,  with  the  aid  of  indices,  in  seejiing  for  the  information  be 
desires. 

It  is  not  enough  to  set  aside  in  a  college  library  collections  of 
books  Illustrative  of  the  various  branches  of  knowledge.  Students 
need,  also,  the  assistance  of  accomplished  professors,  or  a  weU- 
informed  librarian,  in  making  researches.  This  assistance  leads  to 
a  more  thorough  performance  of  work  in  hand. 

It  does  more  than  this,  however.    Its  best  results  are  found  in 
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the  kDowIe<)ge  which  it  ^ves  the  inquirer  of  fiudJDg  out  bow  to  get 
at  iuformatioD  by  the  use  of  hooka,  and  in  the  formatioD  in  him  of 
the  habit  of  making  investigatious,  and  in  the  acquieition  of  focility 
in  their  conduct. 

It  may  be  mentioned  iucidentally,  that  where  higher  educational 
institutiona  depend  upon  public  libraries  for  books,  and  these  are 
situated  at  a  distance  ftom  their  buildings,  it  has  proved  useful  in 
one  instance,  at  least,  to  eulist  students  in  the  work  of  making  an 
index  of  some  of  the  principal  sets  of  transactions  which  they  and 
the  professors  have  oftenest  to  consult,  to  be  kept  where  its  use 
will  be  convenient  to  them. 

Academies  and  High  Schools  need  access  to  well-l\imisbed 
libraries.  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  is  a  small  city  of  about 
60,000  inhabitants ;  it  has  many  educational  institutions  besidoe 
its  public  schools.  In  addition  to  the  Free  Institute  of  Industrial 
Science,  and  the  College  of  the  Holy  Cross, — institutions  which 
make  a  constant  use  of  the  Public  Library,  but  which,  for  our 
present  purpose,  should  be  classed  with  colleges, — it  has  a  State 
Normal  School,  an  endowed  Academy,  a  Military  School,  and 
several  smaller  schools  for  young  ladies  and  boys.  It  has,  also,  a 
large  High  School.  Teachers  and  pupils  f^om  all  of  these  schools 
make  a  large  use  of  the  Public  Libraiy  every  day.  Thus  the 
students  at  the  Normal  School  use  it  for  a  variety  of  purposes. 
They  are  required,  for  example,  to  choose  subjects  which  they  will 
talk  about  before  the  school  for  a  few  minutes.  They  come  to  the 
library  with  subjects  selected  on  which  they  wish  for  infonnalion  ; 
this  they  get,  when  they  can,  from  reference  books  which  they  are 
allowed  to  consult  without  asking  permission.  They  call,  too,  for 
such  books  as  they  desire.  When,  however,  as  is  frequently  the 
case,  they  do  not  know  what  the  sources  of  information  are,  or 
which  of  several  books  it  is  well  to  read  or  study,  thoy  go  to  the 
Librarian  for  assistance,  and  he  points  out  to  them  books,  pamphlets 
and  articles  which  contain  tbe  material  desired  by  them,  in  the 
form  they  wish.  The  Librarian,  in  searching  for  information,  con- 
ducts the  search,  in  so  far  as  is  possible,  in  the  presence  of  the 
inquirer,  so  as  to  teach  him  how  to  get  at  information  desired. 

These  pupils  are  also  required  to  write  essays  on  various  topics 
illustrative  of  tbe  principles  and  art  of  instruction.  The  Librarian 
refers  them  to  the  writings  of  such  authors  as  Richterand  Rousseau, 
Locke  and  Bain,  Mann  and  Spencer ;  to  sets  of  such  periodicals 
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as  Barnard's  Journal  of  Edacation;  to  series  €3i  Tolnmes 
oontaining  addresses  and  aooonnts  of  discossions  in  the  annual 
meetings  of  the  American  Institute  of  Instmction,  the  Nationii 
Educational  Association,  and  other  bodies ;  and  to  reports  of  the 
best  supervisors  and  superintendents  of  schools. 

Professor  Russell,  the  Principal  of  the  Normal  School,  in  writing 
about  the  connection  between  the  Public  Library  and  this  sdiool, 
last  April,  made  the  following  statements :  '^  I  find,  upon  inquiij, 
that  during  the  current  school  year,  b^inning  last  September,  not 
less  than  64  per  cent,  of  the  students  of  the  State  Normal  School 
have  had  occasion  to  visit  the  Public  Library  to  pursue  investiga- 
tions connected  with  their  studies,  several  reporting  upwards  <^ 
twenty  such  visits,  and  this,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  tiie 
school  is  situated  at  a  distance  from  the  library,  and  that  we  have 
an  excellent,  though  small  working  library  of  our  own.  The  works 
thus  consulted  cover  a  wide  range,  but  are  chiefly  in  the  depart- 
ments of  science,  history,  art,  politics,  statistics,  biography  and 
general  literature.  So  far  as  our  own  school  is  concerned,  there- 
fore, we  could  not,  without  serious  loss,  dispense  with  so  valuable 
an  auxiliary  in  the  training  of  teachers  for  the  public  schools. 
Moreover,  I  find  that  our  graduates  who  go  away  from  Worcester 
to  teach,  very  generally  complain  of  the  incoavenience  and  priva- 
tion they  feel  in  being  cut  off  from  the  privileges  of  the  Public 
Library." 

In  the  High  School,  some  of  the  teachers,  for  the  purpose  <^ 
cultivating  readiness  in  expression,  and  ease  in  composition,  as 
well  as  with  the  object  of  rendering  the  knowledge  of  subjects 
taught  thorough,  require  scholars  to  talk  and  write  fr^equentiy 
about  subjects  suggested  by  tt^s  lessons  and  lectures,  and  thus  to 
pursue  limited  investigations  in  such  branches  of  knowledge  as 
history,  chemistry,  English  hterature,  and  classical  biography  and 
antiquities.  It  is  customary  in  this  school,  when  questions  occur 
to  the  teacher  that  cannot  be  answered  by  the  use  of  books  at 
hand,  or  are  asked  by  scholars,  for  a  teacher  or  pupil  to  go  to  tiie 
library  before  the  next  session  of  the  school,  and  by  consultation 
with  the  librarian,  or  an  assistant,  select  works  containing  the 
answers  sought. 

An  advanced  class  which  is  listening  to  lectures  on  some  of  the 
more  important  practical  topics  in  political  economy,  and  the 
science  of  republican  government,  wiU  be  told  to  give  in  writing 
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the  history  orthe  movement  for  civil  service  reform,  and  an  account 
of  the  argnments  brought  forward  in  favor  of  plana  proposed  to 
ftarther  it,  and  in  opposition  to  them,  or  a  description  of  the  pro* 
ceedings  of  Congress  nhich  led  to  the  formation  of  the  electoral 
commission,  after  the  last  presidential  election  ;  or  of  the  arguments 
used  for  and  against  woman  snflVage.  Another  advanced  class 
will  be  required  to  write  essays  on  such  subjects  as  fermentation 
and  disiufectants. 

Some  of  the  teachers  come  to  the  library,  and  in  consnltatioD 
with  the  librarian  select  large  numbers  of  books  more  or  less  closely 
connected  with  the  studies  which  scholars  are  at  the  time  pursuing, 
and  recommend  them  to  pupils  to  read  in  connection  with  their 
lessons  or  for  Entertainment.  Many  of  the  teachers  consult  the 
librarian  in  regard  to  books  to  be  used  by  them  in  their  own 
preparation  for  class  work. 

Some  teachers  bring  classes  to  the  library  to  see  illustrations  of 
the  architecture  of  Greece  and  Rome,  or  specimens  of  early  print- 
ing and  illumination,  or  examples  of  the  work  of  great  artists. 
They  are  received  there  in  a  large  room  flimished  with  a  table  and 
setlees,  and  well  heated  and  lighted. 

Mr.  Samuel  Thnrber,  the  Principal  of  the  High  School,  wrote  in 
a  paper  which  is  dated  June  15, 1879,  as  follows ;  — 
-  "  Pupils  of  the  High  School,  in  common  with  other  citizens  of 
Worcester,  are  exceptionally  favored  in  their  opportunities  for 
reading  and  investigation  in  the  Free  Public  Library.  That  they 
take  advantage  of  these  admirable  facilities  is  evident  to  any  one 
who  sits  for  an  hour  in  the  afternoon  with  the  librarian,  and  observes 
the  boys  and  girls  of  all  classes  who  come  with  their  questions 
concerning  almost  all  matters  in  history,  science,  and  literature. 
The  librarian  and  his  assistants  must  know  pretty  well  what  is 
going  OD  in  the  school.  •  •  ■  There  is  a  post-meridian  session 
of  the  school  every  day  over  in  Elm  street.  While  the  regular 
teachers  are  hmrrying  and  worrj'ing  with  college  classes,  these 
afternoon  teachers  in  the  other  building  are  patiently  having  their 
session,  which  does  not  end  at  any  particular  time,  but  only  when 
each  questioner  is  answered  or,  at  least,  shown  how  to  find  his 
answer.  We  do  not  see  why  these  Elm  street  folks  are  not  just  as 
much  High  School  teachers  as  those  who  congregate  each  morning 
in  the  great  building  with  the  tower." 
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Again,  under  date  of  April  5,  1880,  Mr.  Thurber  writes:  ^^  As 
an  ally  of  the  high  school,  the  public  library  is  not  merely  useful- 
it  is  absolutely  indispensable.  By  this  I  mean  that  without  the 
library  our  work  would  have  to  be  radically  changed  for  the  worse, 
and  would  become  little  better  than  mere  memorizing  of  text-bo(^. 
Our  teachers  and  pupils  throng  the  library,  and  there  acquire  the 
habit  of  investigation,  and  of  independent^  well-grounded  opiiuoa 
on  a  multitude  of  subjects  of  the  utmost  importance  to  citizens  in 
a  republican  State.  Without  the  school,  occasion  for  exploring 
the  library  would  arise  much  less  frequently ;  and  without  the  librur 
the  desire  for  knowledge,  constantly  awakened  in  the  school,  wooki 
have  to  go  unsatisfied." 

The  teachers  and  scholars  of  the  grammar,  and  some  lower 
grades  of  schools,  may  derive  great  advantages  from  the  use  of 
facilities  which  it  is  in  the  power  of  public  libraries  to  afford  them. 
Few  friends  of  education  seem  to  have  found  out,  however,  that  a 
close  connection  between  public  libraries  and  schools  of  these 
grades  is  practicable,  even  when  they  have  come  to  realize  that  it 
is  desirable.  Wishing,  therefore,  to  give  a  practical  tnm  to  this 
paper,  I  think  that  I  cannot  do  better  than  to  write  oat  an  acooont 
of  some  efforts  in  this  direction,  made  in  Worcester  daring  the  last 
winter  and  spring.  Four  gentlemen,  interested  in  the  movement, 
namely :  the  Superintendent  of  the  Public  Schools ;  a  member  of 
the  School  Committee,  who  was  also  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Public  Library ;  the  Principal  of  the  Normal  School ; 
and  the  Librarian  of  the  Public  Library,  came  together  late  in  the 
fall  of  1879,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  whether  it  was  desirable 
and  feasible  to  bring  about  a  considerable  use,  for  school  purposes, 
of  the  books  in  the  public  library  b}'  the  teachers  and  pupils  of  the 
schools  of  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  grades.  These  gentlemen 
agreed  that  the  studies  of  scholars  would  be  made  pleasanter 
and  more  profitable  were  such  use  to  be  made  of  the  Public 
Library. 

They  thought,  also,  that  in  the  event  of  the  establishment  of  a 
close  connection  between  the  library  and  these  grades  of  schools, 
much  good  might  be  done  in  guiding  the  home  reading  of  children 
at  an  age  when  the  habits  of  reading  and  study  are  forming.  Bat 
an  obstacle  suggested  itself  at  the  start,  namely,  the  crowded  state 
of  the  course  of  stud}'.  This  was  overcome  by  deciding  to  confine 
the  attention,  in  the  beginning,  to  efforts  to  secure  the  benefits 
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first  mentioned ;   and  even  in  this  direction  to  aim  only  at  the 
gradual    introduction  of   improved    methods.      The    conclusions 
reached  were  that  it  was  advisable  to  proceed  to  the  immediate  use 
of  attractive  library  books  in  the  study  of  geography,  and  that  in 
order  to  get  the  additional  time  needed  in  carrying  the  new  plan 
into  execution,  as  well  as  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  exercise  in 
reading  more  interesting  and  useful,  the  reading  of  classes  should 
be  largely  done  from  carefully  selected  books  of  travel  instead  of 
from   reading-books.     The  Sui>erintendent  of  Schools  invited  the 
Librarian  to  lay  the  plan  proposed  before  the  teachers  in  the  grades 
of  schools   mentioned  above;   and  when   they  had  been  called 
together  he  pointed  out  to  them  that  there  were  many  things  that 
could  be  done  in  schools  to  better  advantage  than  at  present,  were 
there  a  close  connection  between  the  library  and  the  schools,  offer- 
ing at  the  same  time  to  aid  them  in  doing  any  good  work  they 
mightt  wish  to  undertake,  but  advising  them  to  try  the  limited  plan 
which  had  been  agreed  upon  at  the  nteeting  of  the  gentlemen  just 
mentioned,  whether  they  attempted  anything  else  or  not. 

The  teachers  listened  in  an  interested  manner,  and  many  of  them 
showed  not  onlj-  readiness,  but  anxiety  to  undertake  the  work  it 
was  suggested  they  should  do.  The  Librarian  then  invited  them  to 
select  some  country  that  they  would  like  to  have  illustrated  by 
means  of  books  belonging  to  the  library.  They  selected  one,  and 
came  to  the  librar}^  building  the  next  half-holiday  to  listen  to  the 
promised  exposition.  The  Librarian  had  before  him,  say,  one 
hundred  volumes,  relating  to  the  country  in  the  description  of  which 
aid  was  to  be  afforded,  and  pointed  out  wherein  the  value  of  each 
one  consisted  to  assist  teachers  and  scholars  in  studying  geography. 
They  saw  at  once  that  valuable  aid  could  be  had  from  the  library  in 
their  work  of  teaching,  and  the  next  step  taken  by  the  Librarian 
was  to  invite  them  to  tell  him  what  countries  the  children  were 
studying  about  at  that  time,  and  to  keep  him  informed  in  regard  to 
those  they  were  at  work  upon  at  other  times,  in  order  that  he  might 
help  them  to  pick  out  works  suitable  for  school  use. 

Books  were  at  once  selected  for  the  immediate  use  of  teachers 
and  scholars.  The  teachers  needed  books  of  travel  and  other  works 
to  read  themselves,  and  from  which  to  select  interesting  passages 
for  children  to  read  in  the  class,  or  to  be  read  to  them,  and  inci- 
dents to  be  related  to  the  scholars  orally.  Volumes  had  to  be 
picked  out,  too,  for  the  children  to  use  in  the  place  of  reading-books, — 
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books  of  the  right  size,  well  printed,  freely  illustrated  with  really 
good  wood-cuts,  or  engravings  from  metal,  written  in  good  English, 
and  adapted  to  the  ages  of  the  children  to  whom  they  were  to  be 
given,  and  calculated  to  interest  them.  Books  were  also  selected 
that  treated  of  subjects  closely  connected  with  the  lessons,  for 
chUdren  to  read  by  themselves  in  unoccupied  hours  in  school,  or 
for  entertainment  and  improvement  at  home.  The  libraF}'  arranged 
to  issue  two  new  kinds  of  cards,  one  for  the  benefit  of  teachers,  the 
other  to  be  used  by  teachers  for  the  benefit  of  scholars.  On  cards 
of  the  first  kind  six  books  might  be  taken  out  by  instructors,  to  be 
used  in  preparing  themselves  for  school  work,  or  for  serious  study 
in  any  direction.  On  the  other  kind  of  cards  it  was  permissible  to 
take  out  twelve  volumes,  for  the  use  of  scholars  whose  reading 
teachers  had  undertaken  to  supervise.  These  cards  it  was  supposed 
would  be- used  chiefly  for  the  benefit  of  such  children  as  were  not 
entitled,  by  age,  to  have  one  of  the  cards  usually  issued  by  the 
library,  or  whose  parents  had  neglected  or  been  unwilling  to  take 
out  cards  for  their  use.  Teachers  were  invited  to  bring  classes  to 
the  library  to  look  over  costly  collections  of  photographs  and 
engravings,  illustrative  of  the  scenery,  animals  and  vegetation  of 
different  countries,  and  of  street  views  in  cities. 

A  few  obstacles  were  met  with.  For  instance,  teachers  wished, 
before  adopting  the  new  methods  in  studj^ing  geograph}^  to  know 
whether  examinations  at  the  end  of  the  school  term  were  to  be  on 
the  text-books  alone.  They  were  assured  by  the  proper  oflScers 
that  if  they  adopted  the  new  sj'stem  of  teaching,  the  examinatioos 
should  be  made  to  conform  to  it.  It  soon  became  apparent  that 
some  of  the  more  enterprising  teachers,  by  a  skilful  use  of  the 
facilities  afforded  at  the  librar}%  got  more  than  their  proper  propor- 
tion of  the  books  on  a  given  subject  in  which  there  was  an  interest 
felt  in  several  schools  at  once,  and  kept  books  out  of  the  library  so 
long  as  to  prevent  otherleachers  from  working  to  advantage.  The 
heads  of  buildings  were  called  together,  and  removed  these  diflScul- 
ties  by  making  certain  agreements,  satisfactory  to  themselves  and 
the  Librarian,  in  regard  to  the  time  the  teachers  in  any  one 
building  should  keep  out  books,  and  respecting  other  pertinent 
matters. 

Soon  a  good  start  in  our  work  was  secured  and  most  of  the 
obstacles  disappeared.  More  duplicates  were  needed  than  could 
be  supplied  at  once,  but  by  consultation  and  a  careful  consideration 
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of  means  at  oar  disposal  this  difficulty  was  lessened.  It  will  dis- 
appear altogether  in  time,  because,  when  a  close  connection  is 
established  between  schools  and  libraries,  the  latter  will  consider 
carefully  the  needs  of  the  former  and  add  every  year  large  num- 
bers of  books  on  all  subjects  taught  in  the  schools,  and  of  works 
which  it  is  wholesome  for  children  to  use  in  home  reading.  As 
the  course  of  studies  in  the  schools  remains  the  same,  or  nearly  so 
year  by  year,  the  library  will  soon  have  on  its  shelves  books 
enough  to  supply  adequately  the  needs  of  teachers  and  scholars. 

One  or  two  general  features  of  the  plan  I  have  described  should 
be  mentioned.  An  earnest  effort  was  made  to  bring  about  intimate 
relations  between  the  Librarian  andvteachers,  so  that  the  latter  would 
feel  free  to  state  all  their  wants  and  difficulties,  and  the  Librarian 
have  an  opportunity  of  finding  out  whatever  is  faulty  in  his 
arrangements  and  procedure.  Much  has  been  left  to  the  judgment 
of  individual  teachers.  It  is  always  important  that  this  should  be 
done.  It  seems  doubly  so  in  a  case  such  as  the  present,  where  but 
few  results  of  experience  are  obtainable. 

Good  results  have  followed  the  paovement  in  Worcester.  One 
hundred  and  nineteen*  teachers  took  out  either  a  teachers'  or  a 
pupils'  card  during  the  four  months  that  elapsed,  after  putting 
the  plans  in  execution,  before  the  close  of  the  schools  for  the 
summer  vacation.  Seventy-seven  of  these  teachers  took  out  both 
kinds  of  cards.  All  the  cards  taken  out  have  been  used.  Most 
of  them  have  been  used  constantly,  and  the  number  of  books 
given  out  on  them  has  been  large.  Besides  these  a  very  large 
number  of  books  has  been  circulated  by  means  of  cards  commonly 
used  in  the  library,  which  scholars  have  given  up  to  their  teachers, 
with  a  request  for  assistance  in  the  selection  of  books  for  general 
reading. 

The  testimony  of  teachers  and  scholars  has  been  uniformly  to 
the  effect  that  the  use  of  books  from  the  library  has  added  much  to 
the  profitableness  and  interest  of  the  exercises  in  reading  and 
geography.  It  has  been  noticed  that  scholars  enjoy  reading 
from  a  well  illustrated  book  of  travels  (c.  gr.,  Zig-Zag  Journeys,  or 
Knox's  Boy  Travellers  in  the  East) ,  and  that  in  its  use  they  read 
nnderstandingly  and  with  increased  expression..  The  members  of 
the  class  while  not  reading  feel  inclined  to  listen,  and,  when  asked, 

•  There  are  about  two  hundred  teachers  of  aU  grades  in  the  pubUc  schools  and| 
say,  fifty  in  prlyate  schools. 
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show  ability  to'  tell  the  teacher  what  others  have  been  reading 
about.  Scholars  break  off  from  the  reading  lesson,  too,  with  a 
desire  for  its  continuance.  Two  ladies  having  charge  of  a  room  in 
one  of  the  grammar  school  buildings  tell  me  that  the}'  have  fitted 
up  a  dressing-room,  in  which  thejarrange  on  a  table  illustrated 
books  taken  from  the  library,  and  that  as  a  reward  for  good  recita- 
tions one  day,  they  allow  scholars  to  go  into  that  room  the  next 
day,  a  dozen  or  so  at  a  time,  to  gather  around  the  table  to  look  at 
the  illustrations  and  listen  to  the  teacher's  description  of  countries 
illustrated.  These  teachers  say  that  lessons  have  been  much  better 
learned  since  the  adoption  of  this  plan  than  before,  and  announce 
that  they  intend  to  teach  geography  largely  in  this  way  in  future. 

In  doing  the  work  I  have  been  describing,  it  was  hoped  that 
besides  rendering  study  more  profitable  and  agreeable  to  children, 
thej'  would  learn,  incidentally,  that  there  are  many  books  which 
are  interesting  and  yet  not  story  books.  Teachers  tell  me  this  has 
been  the  case.  Two  in  particular  have  stated  that  boys  who  were 
in  the  habit  of  reading  New  York  .story  papers  and  dime  novels, 
have  gratefully  received  wholesome  books  recommended  by  them. 
The  books  and  papers  they  had  been  reading  had  been  thrust  on 
their  attention.     They  knew  of  no  others  that  are  interesting. 

One  of  these  teachers  savs  that  some  of  the  scholars  reminded 
her  of  hungry  men  unable  to  get  nourishing  food,  in  seizing  upon 
anything  they  could  lay  hands  on  to  satisfy  a  longing  for  reading 
matter.  One  of  the  grammar  school  principals,  with  the  aid  of 
some  of  his  assistants,  has  done  a  very  considerable  work  in  inflo- 
encing  the  reading  of  his  scholars.  He  has  used  teachers'  and 
pupils'  cards  held  in  the  building  under  his  charge,  and  in  talking 
with  the  scholars  has  incited  them  to  ask  him  to  take  possession  of 
their  cards  and  help  them  pick  out  books.  Two  of  his  assistants 
have  made  it  a  part  of  their  work  to  consult  the  catalogues  of  the 
library  and  printed  and  manuscript  lists  of  books  which  the  Librarian 
placed  in  their  hands,  and  in  the  use  of  these  facilities,  and  by  the 
aid  of  the  Librarian,  to  select  large  numbers  of  books  for  the  use  of 
scholars.  This  principal  sends  to  the  library  bards  tot  fifty  books 
at  a  time.  The  books  are  taken  to  the  school  and  put  in  the  charge 
of  one  of  the  scholars,  who  has  been  made  librarian.  Thev  are 
looked  over  by  the  teachers,  and  some  volumes  are  retained  bv 
them  to  be  used  in  the  reading  exercise,  or  for  silent  reading  in 
connection  with  the  lessons.     Most  of  the  books,  however,  the 
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scholars  are  allowed  to  examine  freely,  with  the  object  of  selecting 
from  them  such  as  they  find  interesting  to  take  away  from  the 
building  to  read  at  home.  It  has  seemed  to  me  that  this  grammar 
school  instructor  and  his  assistants,  are  doing  a  very  important 
work  for  the  benefit  of  the  community. 

In  doing  this  kind  of  work  a  special  catalogue  of,  say,  2,000 
volumes  is  very  much  needed.  Such  lists  of  books  which  have 
been  issued  in  Boston,  and  elsewhere,  for  use  in  schools,  as  have 
come  under  my  notice,  are  inadequate.  They  are  made  uj)  in 
altogether  too  large  a  proportion  of  books,  which,  however  excel- 
lent in  themselves,  are  only  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  mature 
pupils.  Sufficient  care  is  not  taken  in  them  to  designate  the  age 
of  children  for  which  parti<)ular  books  are  designed.  What  is 
wanted,  especially,  is  a  selection  of  books  for  children  between  the 
ages  of  eleven  and  fifteen,  every  one  of  which  is  known  from  actual 
perusal  by  competent  persons  to  be  really  a  good  book,  and  one 
adapted  to  the  capacity  of  young  folks.  I  have  recently  made 
some  efiTorts  to  have  such  a  catalogue  prepared,  and  I  am  happy  to 
be  able  to  state  that  several  ladies  in  Boston  who  are  very  familiar 
with  this  kind  of  work,  and  the  value  of  whose  work  has  already 
been  thoroughly-  tested,  are  now  engaged  preparing  such  a  list.  I 
hope  this  can  be  published  in  the  course  of  a  few  months.  It  is 
intended  to  use  notes  to  show  what  the  contents  of  a  book  are 
when  its  title  does  not  indicate  them.  Meanwhile,  I  can  only  refer 
teachers  to  such  sources  of  information  as  I  mentioned  in  an  essay 
on  Sensational  Fiction,  read  before  the  American  Libraiy  Associa- 
tion at  its  meeting  in  the  summer  of  1879  (published  subse- 
quently in  the  Library  Journal,  and  privately  printed  in  pamphlet 
form) ,  and  to  librarians  and  other  persons  who  may  be  supposed 
to  have  special  information  regarding  books. 

Among  ways  not  before  mentioned,  in  which  the  teachers  of 
grammar  and  lower  grades  of  schools  have  used  the  library,  are  the 
following  :  Some  have  requested  every  member  of  a  class  to  go  to 
the  library  to  get  information  about  some  of  the  mountains, 
waterfalls  or  mineral  springs  of  the  United  States,  or  about  other 
specified  objects  to  be  embodied  afterwards  in  short  compositions. 
One  teacher  has  adopted  a  plan  which,  as  I  have  stated,  is  in  use 
in  the  high  school,  and  has  brought  a  class  of  children  to  the 
library  building  to  look  at  costly  representations  of  the  scenery, 
occupations,  buildings,  costumes,  &c.,  found  in  China  and  Japan. 
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It  is  customaiy  with  some  teachers,  when  the  scholars  are  studying 
American  history,  to  procure  from  the  library  graphic  accounts  of 
periods  covered  by  the  current  lessons,  to  lend  to  pupils  to  use  in 
the  evening,  in  acquiring  a  more  extended  knowledge  of  incidents 
treated  of  only  briefly  in  the  portion  of  the  text-book  studied  during 
any  particular  day.  One  teacher  whose  school  is  situated  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  library  building,  asked  a  wealthy  citizen  to  buy  for 
the  school  a  hundred  or  more  of  the  books  which  she  most  needed 
in  her  work.  He  complied  with  her  request  at  once,  and,  after 
several  consultations  with  the  Librarian,  she  made  an  admirable 
selection  of  books,  which  were  bought  for  her  at  the  low  rates  at 
which  libraries  make  purchases. 

Even  in  lower  grades  of  schools  than  the  seventh,  considerable 
assistance  may  be  afforded  teachers  where  towns  are  enlightened 
enough  to  spend  money  in  providing  in  their  libraries  books  adapted 
to  little  children,  as  well  as  those  suited  to  older  boys  and  girls, 
and  persons  who  have  grown  up.  Several  of  them  have  found 
such  books  as  Tiny's  Natural  History,  in  words  of  four  letters,  by 
A.  S.  Bond,  and  bound  volumes  of  the  Nursery,  as  well  as  stories 
such  as  those  in  Miss  £dgeworth*s  Parent's  Assistant,  and  Grimms' 
Fairy  Tales,  very  useful  in  doing  school  work.  Valuable  sugges- 
tions in  regard  to  work  that  may  be  done  by  the  cooperation  of 
schools  and  libraries,  are  to  be  found  in  a  paper  read  by  Mr.  William 
£.  Foster,  Librarian  of  the  Providence  Public  Library,  before  the 
Rhode  Island  Institute  of  Instruction,  last  January,  and  recently 
published  by  the  Institute  in  a  pamphlet  with  two  other  papers. 

Of  teachers  in  Boston  who  have  used  the  Public  Library  in  that 
city,  in  connection  with  school  work,  the  one  whose  use  is  oflenest 
mentioned  is  Mr.  Robert  C.  Metcalf,  Master  of  the  Wells  Granmiar 
School  for  Girls.  Unless  I  misunderstand  a  recent  utterance  of 
Mr.  Metcalf,  there  is  only  one  kind  of  work  that  he  has  found  it 
feasible  to  do  in  connection  with  the  Public  Library,  namely,  that  of 
teaching  children  to  read  attentively,  and  with  comprehension  of 
what  they  are  reading.  He  sends  to  the  library  for,  sa}^  twenty 
copies  of  some  such  publication  as  Towle's  Pizarro,  or  one  of  the 
longer  poems  of  Longfellow,  has  every  member  of  the  class  read 
the  book  selected  very  carefully,  a  portion  of  it  at  a  time,  and  sets 
times  when  he  will  examine  them  or  the  parts  of  a  book  assigned 
for  reading  to  see  whether  they  know  just  what  the  author  has 
written,  and  have  studied  his  characteristics  in  expression.     This 
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is  an  excellent  esereise.  Valuable  aid  in  conducting  it  may  be 
found  in  School  Documents,  Nos.  17  and  29,  1877,  and  21,  1878, 
issued  by  the  supervisors  of  schools  in  Boston.  If  additional 
evidence  of  the  need  of  it  is  desired,  it  may  be  found  in  the  record 
of  the  results  of  an  examination  of  the  schools  in  Norfolk 
County,  Massachusetts,  printed  in  the  last  report  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Board  of  Education.  It  is  a  matter  for  consideration,  how- 
ever, whether  it  is  the  province  of  a  public  library  to  supply  books 
needed  for  this  exercise.  Judge  Chamberlain,  the  Librarian  of  the 
Boston  Public  Library,  gives  reasons  in  his  last  annual  report  why 
they  should  be  furnished  by  the  library.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
may  be  said  that  school  committees,  which  conduct  schools  with 
intelligence,  supply  collateral  reading  to  teachers,  and  that  it  is 
quite  in  the  line  of  this  undertaking  to  furnish  books  needed  for 
the  kind  of  work  done  by  Mr.  Metcalf.  There  should  be  no  quarrel 
over  this  matter.  Teachers  should  have  the  books  needed  in 
doing  work  of  this  kind,  whatever  may  be  the  method  it  is  thought 
wise  to  adopt  in  supplying  them  in  any  given  town,  whether  it 
seem  best  to  have  them  provided  by  the  public  library,  or  by  the 
school  committee,  or  to  have  them  bought  with  money  secured  by 
subscription.  Numerous  duplicates  of  but  a  few  books  are  needed, 
since  a  work,  after  being  studied  in  one  school  can  be  passed  along 
to  other  schools  of  the  same  grade  to  be  studied  in  them,  and  good 
books,  suitable  for  the  purpose  mentioned,  are  published  at  the 
Clarendon  press,  and  by  American  publishers,  at  very  low  prices. 
There  is  a  way,  too,  in  which  some  of  the  advantages  of  this  kind 
of  work  can  be  secured  by  aid  usually  afforded  by  hbraries,  namely, 
by  dividing  a  class  into  groups  of  four  or  five  members,  and  giving 
to  the  scholars  in  each  group  a  separate  book  to  examine.  Books 
and  magazine  articles  could  be  chosen  that  children  have  ready 
access  to  at  home,  as  well  as  in  libraries.  Some  pupils  would  be 
willing  to  buy  copies  of  inexpensive  books.  That  such  a  plan  as 
this  has  been  followed  with  success,  in  one  case  at  least,  is  shown  in 
an  article  entitled  ''  The  Weekly  '  Reading  Hour'  in  a  Providence 
(R.  I.)  School,"  published  in  the  New  England  Journal  of  Educa- 
tion for  February  19,  1880. 

Is  it  practicable  to  do  in  large  cities  the  work  which  it  has  been 
shown  has  been  well  begun  in  a  city  of  58,000  inhabitants  ?  It  seems 
to  me  easy  to  do  it  there.  But  how  could  we  deal  with  the  madses  of 
men,  women  and  children,  who,  under  the  plan  proposed,  would  use 
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libraries  for  purposes  of  reference  in  lai^e  cities?  Would  not  the 
nnmbers  of  applicants  for  information  be  so  great  as  to  forbid  maeh 
consultation  between  officers  of  libraries  and  students  and  readers? 
No ;  in  doing  this  kind  of  work  deal  with  inquirers  in  the  branch 
libraries  as  well  as  at  the  central  building.  The  large  cities  of 
England  and  America  have  found  themselves  best  able  to  fiilfil 
their  functions  in  the  community  by  establishing  numerous  branch 
libraries,  in  a  circle  around  the  central  library,  in  different  sections 
of  the  territor}'  which  they  cover.  A  considerable  portion  of  the 
books  in  the  branch  libraries  should  be  selected  with  especial 
reference  to  the  needs  of  teachers  and  scholars.  Persons  should 
be  placed  at  their  head  who  have  been  chosen,  because,  among 
other  qualifications,  they  have  the  ability  to  render  assistance  in 
the  commoner  fields  of  investigation  to  ordinal^'  inquirers.  Large 
collections  of  books  are  not  needed  in  doing  work  in  connectioD 
with  schools.  Small  branch  libraries  selected  with  regard  for  their 
wants,  when  supplemented  by  the  resources  of  the  collection  in  the 
main  building,  are  adequate.  In  furtherance  of  the  work  of  render- 
ing assistance  to  inquirers  among  scholars  and  teachers,  there 
should  be  at  the  central  library  some  man  of  lai^e  general  acquaint- 
ance with  books,  and  of  zeal  for  the  dissemination  of  knowledge,  to 
whom  teachers  and  others  in  search  of  information  may  have  ready 
access  when  in  search  of  knowledge  regarding  any  subject  they  are 
interested  in.  He  should  have  as  many  assistants  as  are  necessaiy 
to  meet  the  demands  of  inquirers. 

With  such  a  head  and  a  sufficient  number  of  assistants  in  the 
central  librar}^  and  with  competent  heads  of  branches,  it  is  perfectly 
feasible  to  do  this  kind  of  work  in  connection  with  schools.  Ordi- 
nary applications  for  information  would  be  met  at  the  brandies, 
and  difficult  questions  would  have  to  be  answered  at  the  central 
library  by  the  presentation  of  the  inquirer  there  in  person,  or  by 
conversation  through  telephones,  connecting  branches  with  the 
principal  building.  Nor  need  such  service  be  very  expensive. 
The  officer  having  charge  of  this  kind  of  work  should  be  a  culti- 
vated man  of  somewhat  exceptional  qualifications,  whose  abilities 
and  attainments  command  compensation  equal,  say,  to  the  principal 
of  the  high  school.  It  is  easy,  I  know  from  experience,  to  train 
intelligent  women  who  have  had  onlj*  a  high  school  education,  but 
who  have  some  interest  in  books,  and  pleasant  manners,  to  do  the 
ordinary  work  required  in   pointing  out  sources  of  information. 
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QuestioDS  of  teachers  and  scholars  recar,  and  having  once  been 
answered  by  the  chief  can  be  answered  afterwards  by  his  assistants. 

It  Becms  to  me  practicable  to  do  even  more  of  this  kind  of  work 
in  lai^e  cities,  and  to  be  perfectly  feasible  to  invite  the  public 
generally  to  come  to  public  libraries, — every  person  with  any 
question  he  may  wish  to  asli  that  books  will  answer,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  having  the  best  source  of  information  adapted  to  his  needs 
and  capacitj'  pointed  out  to  him  and  placed  in  his  hands.  The 
nnmtjer  of  inquirers  will  not  be  so  great  as  to  become  unmanage- 
able and  swamp  the  facilities  of  libraries,  but  it  will  be  large,  and 
increasing  gradually  will  have  to  be  met  by  a  gradually  increasing 
force  of  assistants.  I  make  these  atatements  of  my  convictions 
after  careful  consideration  of  the  subject,  and  after  ten  years  of 
experieuce  in  conducting  a  library,  with  no  mean  success,  on  the 
plan  recommended.  The  aim,  bear  in  mind,  is  not  to  provide 
information  to  specialists,  but  to  help  people  generally  to  get 
answers  to  questions  which  they  feel  interested  in  having  answered. 

I  see  no  reason  why  in  doing  this  kind  of  work  a  librar}'  in  a 
large  place  could  not,  with  very  little  difficulty,  get  great  assistance 
Ttota  gentlemen  outside  of  the  corps  of  officers.  Take  Boston  as 
an  example.  How  easy  it  would  be  to  int«refit  a  large  number  of 
the  professors  in  the  colleges  and  other  educational  institutions  in 
and  near  the  city,  and  of  specialists  in  different  departments  of 
knowledge  in  professional  life,  or  leading  a  life  of  study  in  com- 
parative leisure,  to  allow  questions  to  be  put  to  tbem  occasionally 
in  regard  to  what  book  or  books  should  be  given  to  an  inquirer 
when  the  general  knowledge  of  the  officers  of  the  librarj-  with  bib- 
liographies at  their  command  fails.  Treat  these  gentlemen  as  men 
to  whom  you  are  indebted,  and  afford  them  graciously  every  privi- 
l^e  that  can  possibly  be  granted  to  students,  and  let  them  feel  that 
they  are  an  important  factor  in  the  management  of  the  library,  and 
I  am  sure  that,  leaving  out  the  very  selfish  men  who  are  found 
ambng  scholars 'as  well  as  among  men  in  other  occupations  than 
study,  a  large  corps  of  voluntary  assistants  could  be  found  ready  to 
render  the  small  amount  of  gratuitous  service  needed  of  thcra  in 
consideration  of  the  consciousness  that  they  were  conferring  a  public 
benefit.  Of  course  tact  would  have  to  be  used  at  the  library,  and 
no  unnecessary  labor  should  be  put  on  these  men,  and  it  should  be 
vitbout  expense  to  them.  The  large  libraiies  need  and  can  have 
more  cooperation  in  the  selection  of  books  and  in  the  dissemina- 
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tion  of  knowledge.  Are  there  not  nombers  of  joang  Bpeculists  in 
large  cities,  and  men  of  matnrer  years,  who  would  delight  to 
cooperate  with  the  officers  of  a  great-  library  in  making  the  instito- 
tion  an  exchange  for  information,  a  great  edncational  institation, 
a  nniversity  for  the  people?  Would  not  scholars  at  a  distance 
allow  themselves  to  be  consulted  occasionally  for  the  benefit  of 
inquirers  in  consideration  of  the  privilege  of  occasipnall}*  asking 
themselves  to  have  little  investigations  made,  and  in  return  for 
infrequent  loans  of  books  ? 

One  word  in  regard  to  libraries  in  small  towns,  and  I  close.  In 
such  places  persons  interested  in  the  schools  are  likely  to  feel  an 
interest  in  the  town  library,  and  to  be  officially  connected  with  it. 
School-committee  men  and  teachers  in  small  towns  should  see  to  it 
that  a  portion  of  the  mone}'  appropriated  in  town  meeting  for  the 
use  of  the  library,  is  spent  for  books  that  teachers  and  scholars  need 
to  consult  and  use. 
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BT  MISS   EDITH  J.    BIMCOX,    OF  THE  LONDON   SCHOOL  BOARD. 

(Read  September  8, 1880.) 

Opinion  respecting  the  education  of  girls  has  undergone  rather 
startling  modifications  since  Adam  Smith  contrasted  its  usual 
efficiency  with  the  shortcomings  of  the  academical  system  of  his 
own  time.  "  There  are  no  public  institutions,"  he  wrote,  **  for 
the  education  of  women,  and  there  is  accordingly  nothing  useless, 
absurd  or  fantastical  in  the  common  course  of  their  education. 
They  are  taught  what  their  parents  or  guardians  Judge  it  necessary 
for  them  to  learn,  and  they  are  taught  nothing  else,"  *  *  *  so 
that  *  *  *  "  in  every  part  of  her  life  a  woman  feels  some  conve- 
niency  or  advantage  from  every  part  of  her  education."  For 
neairly  a  century  after  this  optimistic  utterance,  the  education  of 
girls  remained  substantially  unaltered,  and  by  the  end  of  that  time 
the  enliglitened  few  had  come  round  to  an  opinion  that  might  be 
stated  almost  word  for  word  as  the  direct  contrarj''  of  Ad2\m 
Smith's  —  that  because  there  are  no  public  institutions  for  the 
education  of  women,  the  common  course  of  their  education  was 
altogether  useless,  absurd  or  fantastical. 

So  far  from  changing  with  the  times,  girls'  schools  had  made  a 
merit  of  standing  still ;  there  is  no  better  education  generally 
obtainable  than  that  of  ^^  a  real  honest,  old-fashioned  boarding 
school,"  like  the  one  described  in  Miss  Austen's  ^^  Emma,"  ^^  where 
a  reasonable  quantity  of  accomplishments  were  sold  at  a  reason- 
able price,  and  where  girls  might  be  sent  to  be  out  of  the  way,  and 
scramble  themselyes  into  a  little  education,  without  any  danger  of 
coming  back  prodigies."  Bdt  the  accomplishment  which  in  1760 
enabled  a  young  lady  to  play  a  distinguished  part  in  good  society, 
only  served  in  1840  as  a  beacon  to  mark  the  distance  between  this 
feminine  standard  and  the  best  general  culture  of  the  day.  Up  to 
this  date,  little  thought  was  given  to  the  methods  of  education 
employed ;  complaints  of  the  frivolity  of  women  were  common 
enough,  but  as  their  great-grandmothers  had  grown  into  useful  and 
domestic  women  upon  the  same  kind  of  regimen,  the  whole  blame 
of  the  frivolity  was  laid  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  girls  who  refused 
to  profit  by  all  that  was  excellent  in  their  training.  Here  and 
there  an  enlightened  coterie,  usually  of  non-conformists,  maintained 
for  a  time  a  school  where  girls,  as  well  as  boys,  could  receive  a 
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liberal  edncation,  in  harmony  with  contemporary  thought  and 
knowledge,  but  these  were  isolated  exceptions.  Miss  Martineaa 
and  Miss  Carpenter  were  among  the  products  of  such  happy 
chances,  and  in  them  we  have,  perhaps,  the  last  representatives  of 
the  movement  of  eighteenth  century  liberalism  towards  a  fuller 
recognition  of  the  educational  claims  and  social  duties  of  women. 

Historically,  this  movement  had  spent  itself  before  the  middle  of 
the  present  century,  and  the  practical  questions  relating  to  the 
education  of  women,  which  occupy  us  still,  have  onl^^  been  before 
the  world  in  their  present  aspect,  roughly  speaking,  since  1848. 
An  interesting  paper  by  Lady  Stanley,  of  Alderley,*  traces  the 
connection  between  the  first  steps  taken  at  this  date,  the  following 
twenty  years  of  inconspicuous  preparation,  and  the  last  decade,  in 
which  rapidly  expanding  claims  have  met  with  a  scarcely  less 
rapidly  increasing  proportion  of  recognition  and  success.  These 
first  steps  may  easOy  seem  slight  and  unimportant  now,  but  they 
had  the  crowning  merit  of  fruitfulness.  The  first  promoters  of  the 
so-called  ^^  Queen's  College,"  Harley  street,  aimed  originally  at 
nothing  more  than  providing  an  improved  education  for  govern- 
esses, but  finding  that,  in  practice,  the  class  of  governesses  was 
almost  entirely  recruited  from  among  those  who  were  driven  by 
unexpected  circumstances  to  embrace  the  profession  of  teaching, 
without  any  preparation  or  training,  they  resolved  *^  to  provide 
education  for  the  future  governess  by  offering  it  to  all  who  may 
become  governesses."  The  college  was  really  only  a  high-class 
school,  with  zealous  and  accomplished  professors,  who  worked  con 
amore;  it  was  not  a  training  college  for  teachers.  But  it  is  an 
interesting  fact  that  most  of  the  ladies  whose  names  have  become 
familiarly  known  since,  in  connection  with  educational  theories, 
or  the  practical  conduct  of  successful  girls,  were  wholly  or  partly 
educated  at  this  college. 

Up  to  1865  the  historian  of  the  movement  would  find  little  to 
record  beyond  a  gradual  widening  of  the  circle  of  persons  inter- 
ested in  its  success.  But  at  this  point  public  action  of  a  new 
kind  became  possible  and  necessary.  Complaints  as  to  the 
quality  of  the  education  generally  accessible  to  the  children  of  the 
middle  and  upper  middle  class  were  to  be  heard  in  the  case  of  boys' 
as  well  as  girls'  schools.  In  1861,  a  Royal  Commission  was 
appointed   to   inquire   into  the   state   of  the   niue  great  public 

*  The  Nineteenth  Century,  August,  1879. 
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schools,  Eton,  Winchester,  etc.,  and  in  1864  this  was  followed 
hy  a  similar  inquiry  into  the  state  of  schools  for  secondary  educa- 
tion. Of  this  inquiry  we  shall  have  to  say  more  anon ;  its  first 
result  in  point  of  time  was  to  inspire  an  appeal  to  the  universi- 
ties. Oxford  and  Cambridge  were  called  upon  to  do  something 
at  least  to  guide  and  inspirit  the  teaching  of  the  schools,  and  their 
response  took  the  form  of  the  so-called  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
^Mocal  examinations"  —  examinations,  that  is  to  say,  held  at 
various  local  centres  under  the  direction  of  the  university,  at 
which  junior  and  senior  scholars  receive  certificates  of  a  pass  or 
^'honors"  in  the  different  subjects  of  examination.  Here  was 
the  long-desired  opportunity  of  obtaining  for  women,  who  pro- 
posed to  engage  in  teaching,  something  approaching,  if  not  to  a 
university  degree,  at  least  to  an  oflScial  certificate  and  diploma. 
In  1865,  the  Cambridge  local  examinations  were  thrown  open  to 
girls,  and  Oxford,  in 'following  the  example  a  little  later,  improved 
upon  it  by  placing  the  boys  and  girls  together  in  order  of  mer't 
instead  of  classifying  them  in  separate  lots.  Now  more  than 
thirty  per  cent,  of  the  number  presented  for  examination  are 
girls,  and  a  few  years  ago  Oxford  was  embarrassed  by  the  indis- 
cretion of  a  young  lady  who  took  the  first  place  in  the  examina- 
tion. Two  colleges  had  offered  scholarships  to  the  successful 
competitors,  and  one,  it  was  rumored,  would  have  been  willing  to 
keep  to  its  bargain,  if  the  vice-chancellor  of  the  university  could 
have  been  persuaded  that  its  statutes  allowed  him  to  matriculate 
an  undergraduate  of  Princess  Ida's  sex. 

It  is  significant  of  the  level  reached  at  that  time  by  the  ^'  higher 
education  of  women,"  that  an  examination,  originally  designed  to 
test  the  attainments  of  boys  leaving  school,  should  have  been  wel- 
comed as  affording  a  test  of  the  qualifications  of  women  engaged, 
or  about  to  engage,  in  teaching.  Bqt  the  incongruity  is  less  than 
it  appears,  because  many  of  the  women  who  had  to  go  through  some 
methodical  course  of  study  to  satisfy  this  easy  test,  after  having 
done  so,  would  be  able  to  satisfy  a  test  of  much  greater  severity. 
The  standing  complaint  against  governesses  of  the  old  style  was 
their  want  of  thoroughness  ;v  the  foundations  of  their  knowledge 
were  shaky,  even  when  there  was  some  breadth  and  brilliancy  in 
the  superstructure.  To.  pass  the  Cambridge  *^  Senior  Local,"  a 
governess  had  to  lay  again  the  foundations  of  her  knowledge  of 
elements  and  principles ;  but  having  done  this,  she  continued  to 
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possess,  and  with  a  firmer  grasp  than  before,  all  the  desoltorj 
elements  of  general  culture  and  information  which  had  hitherto 
formed  her  whole  stock  in  trade. 

The  local  examinations,  like  the  teaching  of  Queen's  College, 
served  a  double  purpose;  they  sent  out  into  the  world  actual 
teachers,  with  a  clear  idea  of  what  should  be  learned,  and  how  it 
could  be  taught,  and  potential  wives  and  mothers  prepared  to 
value  and  respect  in  the  next  generation  of  teachers  the  skill  thej 
had  been  disinterestedly  desirous  to  acquire  for  themselves.  The 
success  of  the  attempt  to  open  the  local  examinations  of  the  aniver- 
sities  to  girls  encouraged  a  second  and  more  ambitious  hope,  or 
rather  resolution,  to  found  a  college  where  academical  teaching  in 
all  its  fulness  should  be  provided  for  young  women. 

Before  passing  in  review  the  different  steps  of  this  second  period 
of  still  continuing  progress,  it  will  be  well  to  consider  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  educational  problem  confronting  the  generation 
which  is  just  now  ceasing  to  be  young.  The  only  difference 
between  the  terms  in  which  it  presents  itself  for  boys  and  girls 
arises  from  the  fact  that  in  the  case  of  boys  the  ground  is  preoc- 
cupied ;  ancient  methods,  historical  traditions  and  largely  endowed 
customary  institutions  are  there,  ready  to  serve  either  as  a  founda- 
tion or  a  stumbling  block  in  the  way  of  new  and  improved  con- 
structions. In  the  case  of  girls  the  field  was  a  tabula  rcua^  and 
instead  of  the  question  how  much  or  how  little  to  uproot,  the 
initial  difl9culty  was  rather  where  to  begin,  where  everything  bad 
to  he  begun  from  the  beginning  at  once. 

All  educational  work  may  be  divided  into  four  main  categories. 
First,  thei*c  is  tho,  elementary  education,  which,  up  to  1870,  it  was 
held  in  England,  ought  to  be  offered  by  voluntary  zeal  to  every 
citizen,  at  a  cost  reduced  b}'  State  assistance ;  and  which  since 
then  has  not  only  been  offered,  but  compulsorily  accepted  at  the 
cost  of  local  rates.  Then  there  is  the  important,  preponderant 
mass  of  secondary  education,  representing  the  training  of  that 
large  so-called  middle  and  lower  middle  class,  which  almost  vies 
with  the  operatives  in  number,  and  quite  vies  with  the  aristocracy 
in  wealth.  This  is  the  class  whose  defective  culture  and  narrow, 
ungenial  civilization  moves  one  of  our  most  genial  educationalists, 
Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  to  alternate  denunciation  and  lament.  To 
meet  this  immense  want,  the  State  at  the  present  day  does  nothing; 
it  only  acts  as  guardian  to  such  ancient  endowments  as  still  con- 
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tinue  to  serve  in  some  sort  the  educational  purpose  contemplated 
by  their  donors.  These  endowments  date  from  the  days  when 
education  shared  with  religious  worship  in  the  liberalities  of  all 
classes  from  kings  to  yeomen ;  and  their  worst  fault  is  that  they 
are  distributed  according  to  the  grouping  of  population  as  it  was 
under  the  Stuarts  and  Tudors  rather  than  as  it  is  at  the  present 
day.  The  third  place  belongs  to  the  higher  learning,  or  academic 
culture,  which,  having  begun  by  receiving  State  recognition,  ends 
by  paying  for  that  privilege  by  a  certain  degree  of  subjection  to 
State  control.  Lastly,  the  growth  of  population,  the  multiplica- 
tion of  skilled  industries,  and  the  growing  dangers  to  a  dense  pop- 
ulation from  the  chance  of  mechanical  incompetence  in  any  class  of 
workmen,  have  combined  to  call  into  an  existence  a  fresh  demand 
for  technical  education;  that  is  to  say,  for  special  kinds  of 
secondary  instruction,  bearing  upon  mechanical  industries,  which 
shall  stand  to  the  elementary  education  of  the  working  classes  in  the 
same  relation  that  the  professional  training  of  a  university  faculty 
does  to  the  secondary  education  of  the  middle  and  upper  classes. 
The  present  arrangements  for  providing  elementary  education 
in  England  must  seem  curiously  complicated  and  roundabout  to 
any  one  who  has  not  watched  the  gradual  development  of  the 
triple  agency  at  work.  The  educational  destitution  with  which 
the  last  two  generations  have  been  wrestling,  only  dates  in  its 
recent  gravity  from  the  rapid  increase  of  population  coincident 
with  the  development  of  the  factory  system.  Factory  children, 
under  the  half-time  acts,  were  the  first  to  have  their  education 
provided  for  by  law,  and  for  many  years  the  State  did  nothing 
more  for  elementary  education  than  to  grant  subsidies  to  voluntary 
schools  in  which  the  teaching  was  thrown  open  to  Government 
inspection.  Practically,  a  school  founded  and  in  part  supported 
by  *'*'  voluntary "  contributions  meant  a  school  attached  to  the 
church  or  chapel  of  a  religious  denomination  ;  but  as  the  provision 
of  churches  and  chapels  had  altogether  failed  to  keep  pace  with 
the  increase  of  population,  so,  d  fortiori^  had  the  school  accom- 
modations. Wherever  the  population  was  poorest  and  densest, 
there  it  was  least  likely  or  possible  for  voluntary  zeal  to  provide 
new  schools  as  fast  as  they  were  wanted.  In  all  London,  for 
instance,  the  city  and  Westminster  were  the  only  divisions  in 
which  voluntary  schools  provided  adequate,  or  nearly  adequate, 
accommodation  for  the  resident  population,  and  in  each  of  these 
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cases  the  provision  had  been  made  by  the  aocamolated  mnniftcenoe 
of  at  least  five  or  six  centnries. 

The  eTementary-edacation  act  of  1870  was  intended  to  supply 
the  existing  deficiency  —  of  which  very  few  at  the  time,  perhaps, 
fully  realized  the  extent.  Some  maintained  that  voluntary  effort 
would  soon  overtake  the  existing  wants,  if  time  enough  were  left 
it ;  others  denied  the  reality  of  the  want,  and  maintained  that 
legislation  would  try  in  vain  to  force  into  school  millions  of 
children  who  existed  only  in  the  registrar-general's  tables. 
Enlightened  and  intelligent  witnesses  by  the  score  agreed,  in 
1869,  in  opining  that  the  measure  then  in  preparation  would  prove 
absolutely  unworkable.  Even  those  who  wished  best  to  the  act 
were  tempted  to  fear  (as  I  did  myself)  that  among  all  the 
guarantees  for  securing  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  one  liberty  io 
chief  would  be  claimed,  —  that  of  defying  the  act. 

The  first  duty  laid  upon  the  school  boards,  appointed  nnder  the 
act  of  1870,  was  to  provide  sufficient  accommodation  for  all  the 
children  of  the  elementary  school  class  within  their  area.  Exist- 
ing  accommodation  in  efficient  voluntary  or  pnvate-adventare 
schools  was  to  be  counted  and  deducted  from  the  amount  required ; 
parents  were  to  be  left  absolutely  free  to  choose  which  school  their 
children  should  attend,  but  it  was  cheerfully  assumed  that  by  the 
time  schools  enough  were  built  to  accommodate  all  the  children  at 
once  each  parent  would  be  able  to  find  one  to  his  taste.  But  still, 
faint-hearted  persons  thought,  It  is  easy  to  build  schools,  but  are 
we  sure  the  children  will  come  into  them  as  fast  as  we  can  build ; 
if  this  were  so,  why  had  not  the  demand  for  schools  already  created 
a  sufficient  supply  ?  It  speaks  volumes  for  the  practical  wisdom 
of  the  statesmen  to  whom  we  owe  the  measure  that  this  fear  has 
proved  entirely  unfounded.  What  has  happened  in  London  is 
only  an  example  of  what  has  happened  on  a  smaller  scale  in  nearly 
every  large  town  or  important  village.  The  school  accommoda- 
tion in  the  London  district  between  December,  1871 ,  and  December, 
1879,  has  been  almost  doubled,  but  the  average  number  of  children 
attending  school  throughout  the  year  has  more  than  doubled. 
The  voluntary  schools  which  in  1871  had  an  average  attendance 
of  173,406,  had  in  1879  an  average  attendance  of  182,728;  the 
board  schools  which  in  1870  did  not  exist,  had  in  1879  an  average 
attendance  of  185,518 1  And  taking  England  and  Wales  together, 
the  school  accommodation  has  increaaed  121  per  cent.,  and  the 
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average  school  attendance  125  per  cent.  Making  every  allowance 
for  increase  of  population,  the  closing  of  unrecognized  but  not 
absolutely  inefficient  schools,  and  such  like  considerations,  it 
would  have  hardly  been  possible,  in  the  time,  to  hope  for  a  more 
startling  and  unmistakable  measure  of  success  than  that  repre- 
sented by  these  figures. 

Of  course  the  poverty  and  degradation  lurking  in  the  obscure 
corners  of  great  cities  cannot  be  dealt  with  merely  by  building 
schools  ;  but  the  board-school  teachers,  who  have  worked  in  such 
corners,  are  agreed  as  to  the  marvellous  change  already  effected 
among  their  scholars.  Where  the  home  influences  are  hopelessly 
bad,  the  trace  of  the  struggle  between  the  rival  genii  of  home  and 
school  is  sometimes  curiously  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  In  schools 
where.  It  may  be,  the  majority  of  the  parents  belong  to  the  crimi- 
nal, or  semi-criminal  classes,  boys  and  girls  of  all  ages  will  come 
from  the  same  kind  of  homes ;  but  while  the  boys  in  the  lowest 
classes  have  the  shock-head  and  dilapidated  garments  of  the  wildest 
street  Arabs,  tidiness  and  an  air  of  decency  grows  steadily  from 
class  to  class,  as  the  boys  have  been  longer  in  school ;  while  the 
girls,  whose  wardrobes  are  always  more  under  their  own  control, 
become  tidy  a  year  or  two  sooner,  and  in  the  upper  classes  would 
not  be  told  by  their  appearance  from  the  scholars  of  decent  and 
prosperous  neighborhoods.  Granting  the  civilizing  influence  is 
thus  far  only  skin  deep,  it  must  be  worth  something  as  an  adjunct 
to  the  enforced  elementary  instruction. 

In  neighborhoods  where  the  school  population  consists  of  small 
tradesmen  and  well-to-do  citizens,  success  of  another  order  is  to 
be  reached.  The  quality  of  the  educational  results,  as  well  as  the 
amount  of  educational  provision,  was  ruled  ten  years  ago  to  be 
defective.  '^  Standard  VI."  was  a  seldom-reached  maximum,  and 
the  witness  of  Germany  and  America  was  invoked  to  prove  that  it 
should  be  a  minimum  instead.  Now,  in  some  of  the  best  London 
board-schools  nearly  half  the  children  are  presented  in  the  upper 
standards  (t.  e.,  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth),  and  in  the  case  of  one 
school  that  was  before  me  lately,  nearly  thirty  per  cent,  of  the 
boys  were  in  or  above  the  sixth  standard.  The  average  age  of  the 
boys  in  the  sixth  standard  was  eleven  years,  eleven  months ;  of 
those  in  the  ex-sixth,  twelve  years,  seven  months ;  and  of  the  ex- 
ex-sixth,  thirteen  years.  These  ages  were  taken  at  the  beginning 
of  the  school  year,  but,  at  any  rate,  we  shall  not  exceed  the  mark 
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in  estimating  that,  under  favorable  circumstances,  the  best  hoard- 
school  teaching  will  bring  children  of  twelve  to  the  sixth  standard, 
and  those  of  fourteen,  two  degrees  be3'ond.  In  the  way  of  attain- 
ments, this  represents  good  spelling,  reading,  and  arithmetic,  ap 
to  vulgar  and  decimal  fractions ;  usually,  a  very  competent  knowl- 
edge of  geography,  the  elements  of  English  grammar,  a  notion  of 
drawing,  freehand  and  geometric ;  singing  from  notes  on  the  tonic 
sol-fa  system,  and  some  knowledge  of  physiology,  French,  historj, 
or  one  of  the  other  specific  subjects  of  instruction  recognized  by 
the  code  of  the  education  department.  Ex-sixth  boys  proceed  to 
Latin  or  mathematics,  and  take  up  several  specific  subjects  at 
once.  Without  unwholesome  cramming,  it  is  hard  to  see  how 
more  than  this  can  be  taught  during  the  eight  or  nine  years  of 
school  attendance.  Girls,  if  fortunate  in  their  ^^  teachers/'  do  as 
well  as  boys  in  the  elementary  subjects,  in  geography  and  gram- 
mar, but  their  range  of  extra  subjects  is  restricted  by  the  obliga- 
tion to  take  up  needlework  and  ^*  domestic  economy,"  the  latter  of 
which  is  Aaade  by  some  of  her  majesty's  inspectors  to  cover  a  wide 
area,  ranging  from  cooking  and  cutting  out  to  political  economy 
and  physiology. 

The  training  of  teachers  of  both  sexes  for  elementary  schools,  is 
provided  for  in  the  same  way  —  by  colleges  in  connection  with 
different  religious  denominations;  and  though  the  supply  of 
thoroughly  well  qualified  teachers  has  hardly  kept  pace  with  the 
demand,  the  standard  of  teaching  in  both  boys'  and  girls'  schools 
has  improved  in  about  equal  proportions.  From  time  to  time 
attempts  have  been  made  to  induce  some  of  the  too  numerous  class 
of  private  governesses  to  qualify  themselves  for  the  post  of  ele- 
mentary school  mistresses,  but,  hitherto,  with  little  success.  Any 
of  the  younger  race  of  teachers,  who  have  learnt  some  things 
thoroughly,  and  among  these  the  art  of  imparting  compendioos 
knowledge  to  a  class,  are  able  to  find  occupation  in  the  new  high 
school  for  girls  of  the  middle  class ;  and  though  the  work  here 
may  be  as  hard,  and  perhaps  not  better  paid,  it  has  the  advantage 
of  not  raising  doubtful  points  of  social  dignity.  The  elementary- 
school  teachers  are  required  to  know  less  than  the  high-school 
teachers,  but  they  must  be  able  to  overcome  greater  dififtculties  in 
the  way  of  teaching,  and  as,  up  to  a  certain  point,  it  is  perhaps 
easier  to  acquire  knowledge  than  to  impart  it,  it  is  not  as  much 
easier  as  might  have  been  imagined,  to  provide  elementary  than 
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advanced  teachers.  Such  high  special  qualities  are  needed  in  the 
successful  mistress  of  a  large  elementary  school,  that  the  remuner- 
ation of  such  work  will  have  to  be  fixed  permanently  at  a  tolerably 
high  rate,  as  compared  with  other  work  now  in  the  hands  of  women  ; 
and  by  and  by,  no  doubt,  as  the  supply  of  teachers  for  high-class 
secondary  schools  begins  to  overtake  the  growing  demand,  a 
certain  proportion  of  teachers,  belonging  by  birth  and  education 
to  the  middle  class,  will,  as  it  were,  overflow  into  the  ranks  of 
elementary  instructors.  Such  a  result,  whenever  it  occurs,  cannot 
be  otherwise  than  welcome ;  for  it  is  unquestionably  advantageous 
that  school  teachers  should  be  regarded  as  at  all  points  the  natural 
superiors  of  those  they  have  to  teach.  The  teacher  drawn  from 
the  elementary  school  class,  and  not  raised  above  it  by  any  special 
talent  of  his  own,  knows  nothing  but  what  he  has  learned  as  a 
lesson,  and  because  it  cannot  be  learned  as  a  lesson,  he  goes  with- 
out learning  all  that  the  mind  inhales  unconsciously  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  hereditary  cultivation. 

The  weak  points  of  English  education  have  been  largely  due  to 
this  comparatively  low  status  of  the  teaching  profession.  Those 
highly  educated  men  who  have  been  drawn  into  it  by  the  bait  of 
venerable  endowments,  were  too  apt  to  look  upon  their  scholars  as  a 
necessary  evil,  a  hiuderance  in  the  way  of  their  own  natural  work 
of  independent  study ;  while  the  mass  of  private  teachers  were 
drawn,  if  anything,  from  a  lower,  instead  of  from  a  higher  social 
and  intellectual  level  than  that  of  the  parents  who  employed  them. 
The  first  class  of  teachers  had  the  required  knowledge  and  charac- 
ter, but  they  neglected  the  technique  of  teaching ;  of  the  test, 
some  could  teach  mechanically  what  little  they  knew  themselves, 
while  the  remainder  kept  more  or  less  disorderly  hotels  where  the 
children  were  free,  in  *Miss  Austen's  phrase,  to  *'  scramble  "  into 
the  possession  of  Just  as  much  useful  information  as  they  could 
discover  for  themselves. 

The  whole  provision  for  secondary  education  in  England  is  still 
as  much  left  to  itself  as  primary  education  was  before  the  creation 
of  the  Education  Department,  with  its  regulations,  test  examina- 
tions and  certificates.  In  1865  it  was  estimated  that  the  number 
of  boys  of  age  and  status  to  require  secondary  education  amounted 
to  something  like  255,000.  Out  of  this  number,  which  was  rather 
under  than  above  the  mark,  nearly  8,000  were  receiving  education 
in  the  principal  public  schools  of  England,  12,000  in  proprietary 
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schools  or  colleges,  and  not  quite  37,000  in  endowed  schools  of 
various  size,  grade  and  efficiency.  Altogether  more  than  foar- 
fifths  of  the  sons  of  the  middle  class  were  shown  to  be  receiving  their 
education  in  private  establishments  offering  absolutely  no  guarantee 
of  the  teachers'  fitness  for  their  work.  Since  that  date  some  few 
endowments  have  been  reapplied,  some  additional  proprietary 
schools  have  been  established,  and  the  zeal  of  private  teachers  has 
received  some  spur  from  the  introduction  of  the  university  local 
examinations  and  the  more  recent  ^Meaving  examinations" — ^the 
German  '*  abiturient "  examinations.  But  beyond  this  nothing 
has  been  done ;  the  general  problem  remains  as  it  was,  with  the 
added  urgency  of  fifteen  years'  accumulated  arrears. 

The  figures  given  above  refer  only  to  boys ;  it  was  an  after- 
thought, but  a  most  happy  one,  that  the  commissioners  should 
interpret  their  instructions  so  as  to  include  a  report  upon  the 
general  condition  of  girls'  schools.  These  reports,  forming  a 
very  small  proportion  of  the  voluminous  whole,  have  been  col- 
lected and  reprinted  by  Miss  Beale,  principal  of  the  Ladies' 
College  at  Cheltenham.  It  is  almost  comical  to  read  of  the  mixed 
surprise,  indignation  and  disgust  with  which  the  majority  of  the 
ladies  at  the  head  of  select  educational  establishments  received  the 
intimation  that  her  majesty's  Government  would  like  to  know 
something  about  the  instruction  given  to  their  pupils.  To  many 
the  chief  affront  seemed  to  lie  in  the  mere  fact  of  being  supposed 
to  keep  a  ^^  school ;"  few,  perhaps,  would  have  been  really  able  to 
give  the  kind  of  information  requested,  and  even  those  who  were 
anxious  to  afford  every  facility  to  the  commissioners  were  as 
curiously  unprepared  as  their  scholars  to  encounter  the  simplest 
examination.  On  the  whole,  however,  a  sufficient  number  of 
these  dovecots  were  thrown  open  to  the  hawk-like  gaze  of  the 
commissioners  to  warrant  a  judgment  upon  the  whole  class.  The 
witnesses  are  practically  unanimous  in  the  conclusion  that  the 
attainments  of  the  girlH  suffered  only  from  the  universal  want  of 
knowledge  and  method  in  the  teachers.  All  agree  in  the  remark 
of  otie  among  them  that  ^*  it  would  be  an  affectation  of  politeness 
to  say  a  word  on  behalf  of  the  arithmetic  taught  by  ladies,**  and 
yet,  even  in  this  hopeless  subject,  a  brilliant  exception  here  and 
there  proved  that  women  only  needed  to  have  been  well  taught  in 
order  to  teach  well.  The  most  important  result  of  the  inquiry  was 
the  foundation  in  1872  of  the  Girl's  Public  Day*School  Company. 
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Nearly  twenty  schools,  reeeiving  over  8,000  scholars,  have  been 
opened  with  the  company's  assistance,  which  is  given  in  this  way : 
When  a  sufficient  namber  of  parents  in  a  new  district  wish  to  have 
a  high- class  day  school  opened  for  their  daughters,  and  are  willing 
to  guarantee  a  proportion  of  the  requisite  funds,  the  company 
steps  in  and  provides  the  remainder  and  undertakes  all  the  labor 
of  organization.  In  this  way  local  interest  and  patronage  are 
secured  as  in  a  proprietary  college,  while  the  higher  interests  of 
education  are  protected  by  the  central  council,  against  local 
inclinations  to  think  more  of  the  dividend  than  the  pupils.  These, 
schools  mark  an  immense  advance  upon  anything  mentioned  in 
the  reports  of  the  School-inquiry  Commission,  but  their  work  would 
have  to  be  multiplied  by  a  thousand  fblly  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  present  generation.  Experience  of  the  rate  of  development 
of  school  provision  for  boys  does  not  encourage  the  hope  that 
private  enthusiasm  alone  will  overtake  our  needs  within  any 
reasonable  distance  of  time ;  but  as  uninspected,  unassisted  volun- 
tary schools  preceded  and  introduced  a  national  system  of  elemen- 
tary education,  so  it  may  be  hoped  that  the  multiplication  of 
private-adventure  high  schools,  etc.,  will  pave  the  way  for  a 
national  system  of  secondary  education. 

At  present  the  jurisdiction  of  school  boards  only  extends  over 
children,  as  it  is  called,  ^^  below  the  ninepenny  line,"  i.  e.,  whose 
parents  do  not  naturally  pay  a  higher  fee  than  ninepence  for  each 
child's  weekly  schooling.  A  good  deal  of  jealousy  is  felt  lest 
school  boards  should  take  upon  themselves  to  provide  secondary 
education,  at  the  expense  of  the  ratepayers,  for  children  of  this 
class,  while  the  said  ratepayers  are  left  to  provide  the  same  fcnr 
their  own  children  unassisted.  But  it  is  impossible  to  suppose 
that  intelligent  tradesmen,  clerks,  etc.,  will  long  be  content  to  pay 
several  pounds  a  year  for  worse  teaching  than  the  elementary 
schools  provide  at  a  maximum  cost  of  ninepence  a  week.  Such 
parents  are  not  able  to  organize  improved  public  secondary 
schools  for  themselves,  but  their  contributions  to  local  rates  and 
imperial  taxation  give  them  a  claim  to  legislative  assistance.  It 
is  difficult  to  calculate  upon  the  exact  shape  of  the  compromise 
which  John  Bull  will  ultimately  adopt,  but  perhaps  the  easiest  way 
of  introducing  the  desired  change  would  be  to  use  the  existing 
machinery  of  the  Education  Department  to  inspect  and  regulate  a 
new  class  of  schools,  with  a  higheri  self-supporting  fee  and  an 
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ordinary  carricalnni,  inclading  the  subjects  which  figare  as  alterna- 
tive studies  for  the  higher  classes  of  elementary  schools.  The 
schools  might  be  built  out  of  rates,  maintained  by  school  fees,  and 
inspected  at  the  cost  of  the  national  exchequer.  The  fees  and  the 
instruction  might  vary  ad  libitum^  according  to  the  social  character 
of  the  district  for  whose  use  the  school  was  provided ;  but  if  the 
teaching  was  all  upon  the  same  plan,  and  subject  to  the  same 
guarantees,  such  gradations  would  only  offer  a  welcome  security 
against  a  dead  level  of  officialism.  No  scheme  of  the  sort  has  yet 
taken  shape,  but  that  some  scheme  or  other  will  do  so  ere  long, 
may  be  very  confidently  guessed. 

Considering  that  the  privilege  of  a  university  education  is 
limited  to  a  comparatively  small  class,  it  might  almost  be  said 
that  women  have  a  larger  share  of  the  highest  educational  advan- 
tages than  of  any  others.  There  are*  not  a  dozen  bodies  in  the 
United  Kingdom  entitled  to  confer  degrees,  and,  of  these,  the 
University  of  London  has  now  thrown  all  its  degrees  open  to 
women.  Medical  degrees  can  be  obtained  in  Dublin,  and  Cam- 
bridge and  St.  Andrew's  are  sincerely  friendly  to  their  claims. 
The  college  system  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  is  indeed  so  well 
adapted  to  the  admission  of  women,  who  could  live  and  learn  ia  a 
hall  or  college  of  their  own  apart,  that  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
the  universities  will  long  exclude  them  trom  its  examinations  and 
degrees.  The  kindness  of  the  university  examiners  at  Cambridge 
allows  the  students  of  Girton  and  Nuneham  Hall  to  answer  all  the 
papers  set  for  the  various  degree  examinations,  and  the  candidates 
are  placed  in  a  sort  of  unofficial  class  list,  indicating  the  degrees 
they  would  have  obtained  if  they  had  been  men.  This  summer 
was  memorable  in  the  annals  of  Girton  by  the  first  appearance  of 
one  of  its  students  high  up  among  the  wranglers.  At  the  last 
matriculation  examination  of  the  University  of  London,  nearly 
thirty  per  cent,  of  the  candidates  were  girls,  and  it  was  noticeable 
that  more  than  a  proportionate  number  passed  honorably.  It  is 
much  to  be  regretted  that  Ov^en's  College,  at  Manchester  should 
have  refused  fh>m  the  first  to  admit  women  to  a  share  in  the 
advantages  of  its  fine  endowment.  But,  for  the  present,  the 
opportunities  offered  by  Cambridge  to  resident  students,  and  by 
London  University  to  candidates  for  a  degree,  are  fairly  sufficient 
for  the  numbers  able  to  make  use  of  them. 

Little  space  remains  in  which  to  refer  to  the  opportunities  for 
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technical  education  open  to  women.  The  science  and  art  classes 
of  Sonth  Kensington  have  always  been  largely  attended  by  women  ; 
and  the  large  scheme  for  technical  instruction  which  is  slowly 
developing  under  the  auspices  of  the  city  guilds,  does  not  threaten 
to  exclude  them  fVom  its  benefits.  The  working  women's  colleges 
in  London,  and  elsewhere,  hardly  provide  technical  education  in 
the  strict  sense ;  but  the  school  of  medicine  for  women,  opened  in 
1874,  and  in  1879,  associated  with  a  neighboring  hospital,  gives 
facilities  of  the  most  valuable  kind  for  the  study  of  this  profession. 

On  the  whole,  if  allowance  be  made  for  our  national  habit  of 
making  the  most  of  ourselves,  this  survey,  in  spite  of  the  long  list 
of  things  undone  or  uncompleted,  ought  not  to  leave  a  generally 
gloomy  impression.  £ver3'thii)g  that  is  now  being  done,  is  done 
in  the  right  direction,  and  various  independent  currents  of  useful 
energy  are  seen  year  by  year  to  be  converging  toward  a  point  of 
junction,  after  which  their  united  volume  may  well  prove  to  be 
irresistible.  In  fact,  the  higher  education  of  girls  is  already  so 
far  advanced  that  we  have  to  consider  objections  as  to  whether 
there  will  not  soon  be  too  much  of  it,  or  perhaps  rather  whether 
improved  teaching  does  not  threaten  to  supersede  education.  An 
alarm  raised  as  to  the  danger  from  overwork  in  the  new  high 
schools,  happily  reduced  itself  upon  inquiry  into  a  judicious 
demand  for  play  and  playgrounds,  and  such  a  distribution  of  the 
hours  of  school  work  and  preparation  as  should  harmonize  with, 
and  indeed  necessitate,  regular  and  wholesome  home  habits. 

In  this  sense,  therefore,  the  cry  of  "  over-education  "  does  not 
alarm  us,  but  it  is  well,  perhaps  to  keep  before  our  eyes  from  the 
first,  as  a  danger  to  be  avoided,  the  possibility  of  providing  the 
coming  generation  with  the  raw  material  of  knowledge  faster  than 
we  can  arrange  for  it  conditions  of  life  which  will  make  the 
knowledge  nutritious  and  serviceable.  No  part  of  a  child's  school 
knowledge  can  be  safely  allowed  to  remain  long  detached  from  its 
daily  life.  The  history  and  geography  of  lesson  books  must  join 
on  to  that  of  the  newspapers ;  it  is  almost  worse  to  know  the  name 
and  date  of  a  writer  or  a  hero,  without  an  independent  familiarity 
with  the  nature  of  his  books  or  actions,  than  to  be  frankly  igno- 
rant of  all  at  once ;  and  in  every  branch  of  science,  it  is  admitted 
that  a  knowledge  of  definitions  and  formulae  is  useless  apart  from 
experimental  acquaintance  with  the  actual  bodies  described.  An 
inaccurate  general  knowledge,  that  would  not  sland  the  test  of 
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examination,  may,  even  in  some  cases,  have  more  edncatloiiil 
valae  than  a  few  correct  and  barren  facts ;  and  oar  edocatioiiii 
results  will  not  be  thoroughly  satisfactory  if  detailed  informatkn 
is  imparted  faster  than  circumstantial  impressions  about  its  color 
and  bearing.  Schoolmasters  are  already  complaining  loudly  of 
the  system  of  cramming  necessitated  by  the  tyranny  of  examina- 
tions. School-mistresses  still  look  to  examinations  as  their  hope 
of  deliverance  from  inaccurate  and  slipshod  methods  of  learning 
and  teaching.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  although  no 
ignorant  teacher  can  pass  a  searching  examination,  not  evoy 
teacher  who  can  pass  such  an  examination  is  necessarily  weU 
educated.  All  so-called  higher  education  is  worthless  that  does 
not  include  a  great  deal  more  than  can  be  tested  by  a  short  exami- 
nation ;  and  in  these  busy  days,  perhaps  the  greatest  service  that 
educated  women  have  it  in  their  power  to  render  to  the  comnro- 
nity,  is  to  keep  alive  the  menaced  tradition  of  wide  and  disiih 
terested  general  culture. 

The  education  of  the  elder  English  universities,  at  its  best,  is 
perhaps  unequalled  in  the  world  for  a  certain  combination  of 
thoroughness  and  versatility.  The  ideal  representative  of  English 
university  culture  knows  one  thing  thoroughly  —  it  may  be  onlj 
one  branch  of  philology  or  mathematics  —  but  he  knows  that  with 
thorough,  easy  mastery ;  and  he  also  knows  familiarly  the  surface 
of  a  thousand  and  one  other  subjects,  and  has  a  just  instinct  as  to 
their  relations  and  comparative  importance.  German  stndentB 
may  be  as  thorough,  and  taken  together,  they  may  explore  thor- 
oughly a  large  number  of  scientific  recesses ;  French  or  Americaa 
students  may  be  as  ready  to  set  up  as  omniscient  tators  to  the 
ignorant ;  but,  even  at  the  risk  of  being  suspected  of  patriotic 
partiality,  I  maintain  that  a  special  intellectual  value  attaches  to 
the  academic  discipline  which  aims  at  making  every  student  at 
once  special  and  universal,  —  a  ^^  scholar  "  in  the  technical  sense, 
if  nothing  else,  as  well  as  a  cultivated  man  of  the  world.  Of 
course,  in  practice  this  aim  is  only  realized  in  the  case  of  the  sdect 
few ;  but  each  system  must  be  judged  by  its  best  representatives ; 
we  should  not  condemn  German  thoroughness  because  of  the 
really  illiterate  pedantry  of  some  narrow-minded  specialists ;  nor 
should  we  disparage  French  intelligence  because  of  a  few  writes 
who  go  on  arranging  sprightly  generalizations,  in  serene  disregard 
of  notorious  facts  which  must  upset  them.    And  similariy,  oar 
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object  should  rather  be  to  increase  the  number  of  students  able 
and  willing  to  profit  by  what  is  best  in  the  old  academic  culture, 
rather  than  to  lose  the  tradition  of  it  altogether,  because  compara- 
tivelj  few  can  reap  the  fullest  benefit  from  it. 

This  point  of  breadth  and  thoroughness  needs  especially  to  be 
kept  before  us  now,  when  the  admixture  of  women  at  the  univer- 
sities is  likely  to  be  an  accomplished  fact,  even  in  a  larger  sense 
than  at  present.  Hitherto,  a  university  degree  has  appeared  to 
women  as  the  final  goal  of  their  ambition.  This  was  excusable 
while  it  was  out  of  reach,  but  they  must  learn  now  to  feel  that  a 
degree  is  only  of  value  as  a  mark  or  symbol  of  what  lies  behind  it ; 
and  of  this  the  least  valuable  part  may  be  the  mere  amount  of 
information  acquired  and  retained.  The  power  of  learning,  the 
temper  of  the  mind  in  its  dealings  with  facts  and  theories,  the 
readiness  of  the  understanding  to  see  the  bearing  of  acquired 
knowledge  —  these  are  the  most  valuable  fruits  of  a  really  liberal 
education.  Just  as  the  best  results  of  moral  training  and  disci- 
pline are  seen  in  the  formation  of  character,  or  a  habit  of  willing 
and  feeling  rightly,  so  it  should  be  the  aim  of  mental  training  to 
produce  an  intellectual  character  wbich  may  be  depended  upon  to 
apprehend  and  judge  readily  and  correctly. 

The  very  dearth  of  facilities  for  the  higher  education  of  women 
in  the  past  constitutes  a  temptation  lest,  in  the  eagerness  of  our 
desire  for  the  means,  we  should  forget  that  they  are,  after  all,  only 
means  towards  a  higher  and  still  more  worthy  end  —  the  fit 
preparation  of  the  student  for  the  countless  claims  and  opportuni- 
ties of  after  life. 


NoTB. — This  able  Paper  was  supplemented,  in  the  debate  which  followed, 
bj  remarks  from  the  Chairman,  Colonel  Hiooinson,  and  Mr  Moncnre  D. 
Conway,  of  London,  but  we  are  unable  to  gire  a  report  of  what  thej  said. 
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IV.   HOME  LIFE  IN  SOME  OF  ITS  RELATIONS  TO  SCHOOLS. 

BT  MIBB  MAKT  W.    HIKMAS,    HATAVA,   H.    T. 

(Bead  September  8,  1880.) 

I  can  best  express  a  thought  that  in  more  imperfect  shape  is 
fiuniliar  to  all  of  as,  by  quoting  a  brief  passage : 

**•  Few  lives  are  shaped,  few  characters  formed  bj  the  contem- 
plation of  definite  consequences  seen  from  a  distance,  and  made  the 
goal  of  continuous  effort,  or  the  beacon  of  a  constantly  avoided 
danger.  Such  control  by  foresight,  such  vivid  picturing  and  prac- 
tical logic  are  the  distinction  of  exceptionally  strong  natures ;  hot 
society  is  chiefly  made  up  of  human  beings  whose  daily  acts  are  all 
performed  in  obedience  to  custom  and  routine,  or  to  execute  u 
immediate  purpose." 

We  see  every  day  how  true  this  is.  The  fiivoloos  or  selfish  giii 
may  develop  after  marriage,  self-sacrifice  and  earnestness,  but  it 
is  not  ftom  devotion  to  any  imagined  ideal ;  the  helplessness  of  her 
little  child,  home  love,  and  other .  influences,  have  stimulated  her, 
and  her  future  development  is  likewise  at  the  mercy  of  circom- 
stances  that  may  cany  on  this  good  work  or  utterly  overthrow  it 
To  most  people  come  their  chances  for  development  as  the  food  of 
the  oyster  is  brought  to  it  by  the  ocean.  They  may  do  something 
towards  sorting  the  good  from  the  bad  when  it  comes  to  them,  but 
they  do  not  go  out  for  themselves  and  seek  food  peculiarly 
adapted  to  their  needs. 

This  drifting  existence  is  probably  no  more  common  now  than 
ever,  bat  the  requirements  of  modem  life  have  brought  its  defects 
sharply  into  view.  In  this  new,  great  land,  life  seems  to  have 
grown  complex  with  greater  rapidity  than  our  faculties  have  been 
trained  to  meet  it.  Especially  is  this  seen  in  country  districts  and 
small  towns,  which  twenty  years  ago  were  seldom  disturbed  by  a 
new  idea,  and  now  are  put  in  every-day  connection  with  the  thought 
of  the  world.  Even  those  who  fh>m  childhood  have  been  used  to 
the  quicker  life  of  our  seaboard  cities,  are  sometimes  bewildered  at 
the  rapidity  with  which  beliefs  and  customs  change ;  at  the  new 
demands  made  on  men  and  women ;  at  life-problems  so  changed  in 
form  as  to  seem  to  involve  new  principles.  Life  is  Ml  ot  solicita- 
tions, and  more  needed  than  ever  before  is  that  clear-sightedoess 
as  to  the  end  in  view ;  that  long  look-ahead  which  gives  selective 
power. 
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We  know  each  age  is  a  marvel  to  the  people  who  live  in  it,  but 
we  do  not  need  to  call  np  the  abundant  proof  that  all  things  have 
worked  together  to  stir  mightily  the  social  life  of  this  people,  and 
to  unsettle  the  traditions  of  their  past. 

More  and  better  work  to  do,  means  better  working  powers,  less 
waste,  less  friction.  If  character  is  to  be  trained  to  meet  new 
demands,  then  those  who  are  at  work  with  young  people  must 
study  the  situation.     What  are  some  of  these  new  problems  ? 

We  read  in  a  gu-Fs  album  an  approved  sentiment : 

**  Be  good,  Bweet  maid,  and  let  who  wUl  be  clever," 

We  think,  with  quick  forecast  of  what  life  will  bring  her,  that  this 
is  quite  inadequate.  She  must,  indeed,  be  clever  if  she  knows  what 
is  good.  She  may  have  to  decide  whether  she  will  go  out  to  make 
a  broader  place  for  herself,  and  answer  intense  mental  cravings,  or 
sacrifice  all  for  real  or  imagined  good  of  home  friends,  a  problem 
settled  in  only  one  way  by  women  long  ago. 

In  friendship,  whether  she  will  give  good,  or  get  good,  and  what 
is  best  worth  giving  and  getting. 

In  charity,  she  must  learn 'that  literally  to  ''give  to  him  that 
asketh  of  thee,"  is  to  feed  society's  worst  foe,  and  then  to  feel  a 
new  burden  rolled  on  her  conscience. 

She  must  decide  how  much  of  the  religious  faith  in  which  she 
was  nurtured  she  can  teach  as  literal  truth  to  her  child.  She  must 
learn  that  she  cannot  be  to  husband  or  son  all  she  would  be,  with- 
out knowledge  of  business  principles  and  public  affairs. 

She  is  to  be  shaken  in  her  judgments  of  people,  and  even  in  her 
own  decisions,  by  what  she  learns  of  hereditary  laws,  still  too  blind 
and  contradictory  to  be  of  scientific  value,  but  startling  in  their 
deep  suggestions  of  truth. 

She  may  be  called  on  to  decide  between  the  controlling,  whole- 
some force  of  man's  laws  which  hold  society  together,  and  deep 
truths  of  nature,  which,  in  individual  instances,  rebel  against  them. 

Old  problems,  many  of  them,  but  all  on  the  surface  now,  search- 
ing light  thrown  on  them,  many  factors  working  in  them  whose 
presence  was  before  unsuspected. 

These  complex  social  relations  have  found  wonderful  reflection 
in  the  best  novels  of  the  time,  —  even  in  the  disgusting  pages  of  a 
Zola.  Life  is  difiScult,  especially  to  those  who  eagerly  question  all 
things.  Much  of  religious  change  is  due  to  this.  Minds  not  yet 
able  to  listen  for  deeper  truths,  to  see  the  spirit  underneath  changed 
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fonm,  cut  aside  a  creed  that  cannot  or  does  not  answer  their 
qoestions. 

In  Tiew  of  this  growing  complezHj  of  life,  what  are  the  require- 
mentB  in  character?  EspeciaUj  for  women  nmst  we  ask  and 
answer  the  question,  for  their  development  is  to  be  aomeiiiiB^ 
wonderful  in  the  half-centorr  to  come.  Witness  the  importanee 
which  the  woman  qnestion  has  assomed.  CirilizatioD  aeems  to  be 
looking  back  and  beckoning  her  to  keep  np  in  the  march. 

1st.  She  most  be  strong  physically,  that  she  may  do  well  her 
own  work  and  gire  her  children  a  better  start  in  the  race.  What 
does  this  mean  ?  Very  watchful,  though,  for  the  most  part,  tot 
silent,  care  over  her  while  she  is  young,  and  then  moral  inllnenoes 
brought  to  bear  which  shall  give  her  such  an  unselfish  longing  to  fill 
np  her  full  seventy  years  with  honorable  work,  and  add  nought  to 
the  world's  burdens  and  sorrows,  that  she  will  do  anything,  sacrifice 
anything  to  keep  this  good  health,  without  which  all  her  plans  will 
fail. 

2d.  She  must  learn  the  value  of  habits  in  small  things,  and  so 
form  them  that  they  will  come  to  act  like  instincts,  leaving  the  whole 
thought  and  attention  free  for  things  that  require  them.  The 
woman  who,  aAer  her  teens,  has  yet  to  acquire  habits  of  order, 
habits  of  health  and  neatness  in  the  care  of  her  person,  some  mlicg 
principles  about  dress,  methodical  arrangement  of  her  time,  some 
experience  in  wise  economy ;  if  she  has  yet  to  gain  these,  or  suffer 
the  loss  that  will  come  from  ignorance  of  them,  she  adds  new 
factors  to  a  life  problem  already  complicated  enough.  Who  shall 
sav  that  this  habit  fbnninor  cannot  be  carried  far  bevond  what  we 
have  ever  seen  it  ?  These  habits,  and  many  more,  may  oome  to  act 
almost  automatiealh'. 

3d.  To  turn  to  more  purely  mental  requirements,  we  find  that  Ae 
must  not  be  ignorant  of  public  affairs.  Even  if  she  does  no  active 
work  outside  ber  home,  her  knowledge  must  go  farther,  for  the 
sake  of  those  in  her  own  household,  whose  work  is  to  be  in  the 
great  world,  and  who  will  cany  with  them  the  lessons  she  teadies. 

The  civil  service  reformer  knows  that  beneath  all  needed  change 
in  methods,  the  real  rotten  spot  is  a  low  ideal  of  public  morality. 
We  take  a  few  steps  forward  and  slide  back  as  fast,  drawn  by  the 
same  irresistible  force  that  makes  water  seek  its  level. 

A  whole  class  of  little  boys  in  Sunday  school  assert  that  thev 
would  take  a  bribe.     ^^  What ! "  says  a  possible  senator  of  the 
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future,  '^  don't  a  man  own  his  vote  as  much  as  he  does  his  day's 
work  ?  Not  say  yes,  to  get  a  thousand  dollars ! "  and  the  mouth 
forms  for  an  incredulous  whistle.  I  think  something  of  this  ought 
to  be  traced  to  that  boy's  mother.  She  means  to  be  a  good  woman ; 
her  instructions  on  the  sin  of  stealing  are  no  doubt  faultless.  But 
her  discernment  may  be  measured  by  this,  that  she  innocently 
believes  her  husband's  political  income  to  be  half  made  up  of 
^'  presents."  She  is  quite  confused  in  her  mind  as  to  the  right  and 
wrong  of  riding  on  a  railroad  ticket  a  second  time  ;  smuggling  of 
lace  and  kid  gloves  has  irresistible  attractions  for  her ;  the  assessor, 
who  represents  a  rich  and  grasping  monopoly,  may  not  hope  to  get 
from  her  a  correct  income  return.  She  means  to  obey  all  the 
commandments,  but  is  powerless  to  apply  a  principle  to  a  case  not 
laid  down  in  the  Bible.  Women  more  upright  than  this  one,  make 
to  their  husbands  suggestions  about  public  or  business  honesty, 
about  as  practical  as  the  remedy  for  starvation  given  by  a  French 
princess  long  ago. 

"  Be  honest,  be  true,"  says  the  mother  to  her  little  boy.  He 
thinks  of  her  in  after  life  with  love  and  reverence,  but  too  often 
with  no  intelligent  obedience.  Beset  with  the  bitterly  hard  ques- 
tions of  life,  he  thinks  that  ideal  goodness  is  only  for  women  in 
secluded  homes.  The  many  small  compromises  that  the  years 
have  extorted  from  him  have  blurred  his  vision  ;  right  and  wrong 
shade  into  each  other  till  he  cannot  tell  them  apart ;  the  primary 
colors  of  the  commandments  are  too  crude  for  his  refined  tastes, 
their  hard  outlines  too  uncompromising.  He  might  have  been 
taught  long  ago  by  that  mother,  that  goodness  is  not  simply  aspira- 
tion, nor  even  firm  resolve,  but  must  include  the  patient  application 
of  principle  to  obscure  questions. 

Strong  as  the  influence  of  good  women  has  been,  stronger  will  it 
be  when  allied  with  that  knowledge  which  saves  goodness  from 
the  sneer  of  the  practical. 

Our  love  of  thrift  is  shocked  at  gaining  the  minimum  of  result 
with  the  maximum  of  expenditure.  Europe  no  longer  flings  on 
the  unbelieving  East  a  million  men  to  reclaim  the  sepulchre  of  her 
Saviour,  having  as  sole  reward  an  outlet  for  a  beautiful,  vague 
emotion.  We  mourn  that  the  prayers  and  tears  of  an  army  of 
good  women  could  close  Ohio  dram-shops  but  for  a  few  months. 

We  hear  that  women  will  reform  politics ;  not  till  they  are  wiser, 
—  the  power  they  now  have  must  be  reinforced  by  knowledge. 
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When  the  mother  can  teach  her  boy  to  vote,  then  she  may  Tote 
herself  without  simply  doabling  the  present  system  of  error. 

Oor  fourth  requirement  will  be  suggested,  when  we  reflect  that 
half  the  tangles  of  human  life  oome  from  an  imperfect  knowledge 
of  human  nature,  even  in  its  simplest  aspects.  What  little  knowl- 
edge we  have  circumstances  have  thrust  upon  us.  The  soccessM 
man  or  woman  of  the  future  must  not  do  such  blundering  work. 
We  say  human  life  and  character  is  mysterious,  but  its  mystery  is 
often  that  which  we  find  in  a  new  machine, — it  wholly  or  partiaUr 
disappears  on  examination.  Appalled  by  disclosures  of  wicked- 
ness in  high  places,  we  say  we  cannot  tell  when  our  most  trusted 
friend  may  fail  us.  That  is  as  absurd  in  kind,  though  not  in  degree, 
as  for  an  engineer  to  say  that  his  engine  may  blow  up  at  any  time ; 
there  is  something  so  mysterious  about  iron  and  steam,  there's  just 
no  use  in  studying  it.  Many  things,  good  and  bad,  are  oonstantlv 
surprising  us  that  ought  not  to  surprise  us.  The  man  who  masters 
tendencies,  who  knows  good  and  evil  in  the  bud,  has  a  mighty 
advantage  over  his  duller  neighbor.  The  student  who  would  study 
and  apply  any  principles  in  social  science  must  have  this  knowledge 
of  human  nature.  He  must  know  how  to  gather  statistics  and 
allow  for  his  own  personal  equation  or  that  of  his  informant.  A 
woman  adores  her  husband,  and  you  know  him  to  be  vile.  She 
says,  ^^  I  do  not  let  George  play  with  the  Jackson  boys,"  while  voq 
know  that  the  Jackson  boys  are  much  more  apt  to  be  contaminated 
by  George.  You  say  it  is  a  pity  to  open  her  eyes.  Yes ;  for  she 
could  not  now  cope  with  the  facts ;  but  knowledge  is  power,  here 
as  elsewhere.  Ignorance  and  weakness  have  u  charm  not  their 
own  when  found  in  very  charming  people.  They  are  bad  all  the 
same. 

Another  requirement  is  this :  the  woman  of  the  next  generation 
must  not  come  upon  practical  questions  without  discipline  in  think- 
ing them  out.  It  is  ludicrous  and  pathetic  to  hear  a  group  of  bright 
women  discuss  their  hygienic  and  domestic  requirements.  One  his 
read  an  enthusiastic  magazine  article  on  bathing  and  proper  dress- 
ing. She  begins  with  vigor  to  administer  eveiy  kind  of  bath  she 
can  hear  of,  and  soon  meets  the  rebellion  and  ridicule  of  an  over- 
washed  family.  Her  crude  attempts  in  shoulder-straps  and  health- 
waists  disgust  her  daughters,  and  give  them  a  violent  prejudice 
against  the  hateful  word — reform.  Her  doctor  says  she  is  over- 
doing it ;  her  sister-in-law  laughs  at  her.    Finally  she  gives  it  all 
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up  and  settles  back  into  worse  than  her  mother's  ways.  Her  undis- 
ciplined powers  could  not  cope  with  the  difficulties  she  met.  She 
was  powerless  to  take  what  she  needed  from  varying  advice ;  to  perse- 
vere, try  experiments,  note  results,  and  by  a  tedious  process  arrive 
at  the  true  solution. 

Another  woman  is  swamped  by  this  question.  Moved  by  advice 
or  reading,  she  has  laid  down  a  long  list  of  shall-nots  to  her  chil- 
dren. You  shall  not  read  novels,  you  shall  not  play  with  such  and 
such  children.  She  reaps  a  crop  of  deceit  and  rebellion.  She  has 
not  had  the  skill,  the  patience,  to  replace  a  bad  pleasure  with  a  good 
one  and  make  the  child  content.  The  best-meaning,  the  brightest, 
the  most  suggestive  women  fail  in  plans  that  require  the  patience 
and  persistence  of  years  to  prove. 

But  who  shall  say  that  women  of  average  ability  may  not  be  early 
fortified  to  meet  and  conquer  these  and  more  difficult  questions. 
When  we  realize  the  need  of  well  trained  powers,  that  old  maxim, 
''  As  the  twig  is  bent  so  the  tree's  inclined,"  has  an  almost  frightful 
significance,  and  equally  frightful  is  the  easy-going  indifference  to 
it  which  we  find  even  among  thoughtfVil  men  and  women.  They 
seem  to  fancy  that  some  miracle  is  wrought  by  marriage  or  business 
responsibilities  that  equips  the  young  person  for  life  as  Cinderella 
for  the  Prince's  ball. 

But  how  hopeAil  we  may  grow  when  we  consider  that  these 
requirements  of  character,  which  would  surely  make  life  better  and 
happier,  are  all  within  the  reach  of  training !  We  ask  of  nature  no 
divine  dowr}^  as  for  the  artist  or  musician.  We  know  that  even 
that  most  precious  of  qualities  -^  good  judgment  —  that  perfect  bal- 
ance of  even  moderate  parts,  comes  largely  from  study  of  life  and 
repression  of  prejudice.  We  know  that  we  more  easily  find  other 
great  and  good  qualities  in  our  friends  than  that  which  we  call 
level-beadedness.  It  is  rarer  than  learning,  rarer  than  consider- 
able attainment  in  art.  If  we  may  believe  historians,  it  was  more 
common  before  the  days  of  specialties,  and  when  life  was  simpler. 
Meeting  this  ype  of  character  in  the  Elizabethan  age,  Tyler  calls 
it  ^^  spacious,  strong,  refined,  and  sane."  We  hear  of  specialties  in 
every  other  direction,  but  good  citizenship  shows  a  larger  demand 
and  a  poorer  supply  than  any  we  know. 

Then  character  is  largely  the  result  of  training ;  it  is  equally  true 
that  this  training  must  begin  early.     The  understanding  of  life  that 
gives  true  value  to  health  and  to  habits  that  shall  leave  the  atten- 
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tioD  free  for  things  that  mast  be  thought  oat,  insight  into  hamta 
natare,  and  practice  in  thinking  out  hard  questions,  most  all  be 
started  early  or  not  at  all. 

We  have  seen  that  the  older  people  of  a  oommanitj  are  HtUe 
likely  to  get  radically  new  ideas  and  act  on  them.  An  old  poli- 
tician talks  with  you  about  honesty  in  politics.  He  seems  open  to 
conviction,  but  tomorrow,  following  the  habits  of  a  life  time,  he 
manipulates  his  littie  part  of  the  machine  in  the  same  old  way.  A 
bigoted  church  woman  will  admit  on  pressure  that  those  out  of  her 
communion  may  be  saved,  but  it  makes  her  conduct  not  a  whit  more 
broad  or  charitable.  Any  change  of  view  that  radically  affects  con- 
duct is  rare  after  a  person  has  well  settled  into  his  thirties.  The 
development  that  goes  on  in  middle  life  may  be  rapid,  bat  it  is  in 
lines  started  earlier.  We  know  that,  whatever  seeming  exceptions 
there  may  be,  this  is  the  law  of  mental,  as  well  as  physical  groth. 

Now,  since  this  type  of  character,  which  we  have  called  the  good 
citizen,  is  within  the  reach  of  training,  and  since  this  training  most 
be  done  early,  it  comes  within  the  sphere  of  home  and  school  life,— 
it  falls  to  mother  or  teacher,  or  both.  Examine  their  qualifications 
for  the  work.  That  must  settle  it,  since,  with  all  oar  talk  about 
division  of  labor,  the  boundary  lines  here  are  in  a  very  unsettied 
condition.  As  for  the  mothers,  the  only  ones  who  have  the  requi- 
site earnestness  for  the  task  are  already  awake  to  a  hundred  ques- 
tions that  require  of  them  better  experience,  insight,  and  training 
than  they  possess.  What  wifehood  may  be,  but  so  rarely  is,  many 
a  woman  has  seen  in  vision ;  the  freshness  and  insight  of  her  early 
married  years  and  her  maturer  povicers  are  needed  for  its  attempted 
fulfilment.  Wife,  mother,  friend,  mean  vastiy  more  than  they  did 
in  Abigail  Adams's  time. 

Mrs.  Livermore,  in  her  lecture  on  the  health  of  girls,  points  to 
the  great  number  of  women  now  in  middle  life  who  are  invalids. 
^^  Such  a  useful  woman  "  we  hear,  ^*-  but  healUi  gone  ten  years  ago." 
It  is  easily  explained.  Twenty  years  ago  women  were  more 
ignorant  of  physiology  than  now,  and  the  enthusiasm  with  which 
they  answered  to  new  demands  on  time  and  heart  and  mind  drained 
the  vitality ;  new  charities  without  a  limit  of  possible  evil  in  their 
bright  beginnings ;  new  reading,  ill  classified  and  criticised,  but  all 
urgent ;  vague  hints  abroad  as  to  better  training  of  children ;  rapid 
changes  in  fashion  of  dress,  one  of  the  many  forms  of  ignorant 
extravagance  following  the  war.    Add  to  this  a  limited  family 
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income,  and  what  wonder  that  a  woman  of  spirit  and  ambition  sank 
under  the  burden?  And  now,  with  a  clearing  tip  in  aome  of  theae 
directiona,  we  find  growing  complexity  in  others ;  what  spurs  to 
ambition,  what  clear  glirapsee  of  what  we  cannot  attain  I  Perhaps 
the  woman  of  the  fUture  can  do  it,  that  woman  who  shall  have  both 
clear  brain  and  large  heart,  and  whose  physical  vitality  shall  be  bo 
rich  as  to  answer  every  demand  upon  it  and  leave  enough  for  Joyons 
life ;  but  the  mothers  that  we  know  will  only  in  rare  cases  have  the 
time,  the  patience,  and  the  insight  for  this  special  training  of  their 
children.  They  must  have  help  in  carrying  this  part  of  their  heavy 
burden,  and  it  must  come  fVom  the  teacher. 

Can  the  teacher  do  it?  She  must,  or  come  far  short  of  what  is 
reasonably  demanded  of  her.  I  say  "she,"  for  I  believe  that 
women  have  done  far  more  of  this  work  than  men.  This  I  say, 
knowing  well  that  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  women  will  compete 
evenly  with  men  in  exactness  of  scholarship',  and  in  some  other 
things  necessary-  in  the  first-class  teacher ;  but  anything  that  makes 
Ufe  easier,  better  or  happier,  hss  a  keen  interest  for  a  woman ;  she 
generalizes  from  facts  amassed  by  others,  and  applies  her  conclu- 
uons  to  life. 

The  teacher  has  some  facilities  that  the  mother  has  not.  First, 
her  regular  class  teaching  is  her  lever,  and  a.  powerful  one  if  she 
can  learn  to  uee  it.  Again,  she  is  not  warped  by  that  personal 
interest  that  shows  to  the  mother  her  child's  conduct  in  all  fair 
colors  ;  she  is  not  hampered  by  the  wearing  intimacy  of  home  lifb  ; 
we  know  that  few  mothers  and  daughters  escape  a  period,  long  or 
short,  when  they  are  far  apart  in  sympathy,  and  any  stranger  would 
be  more  apt  to  receive  the  girl's  confidence.  Then,  too,  she  has 
many  natures  to  study,  —  she  can  compare  and  learn  in  a  way 
impossible  in  the  narrower  home  life.  And  there  is  a  gdn  in  this 
way ;  we  should  be  more  likely  to  find  one  teacher  of  special  apti- 
tude and  fine  character  who  could  do  this  work  with  fifty  girls,  than 
to  find  the  fifty  mothers  all  equal  to  it.  'ITie  ideal  way  is  for  mother 
and  teacher  to  work  in  perfect  accord ;  but  if  this  cannot  be,  the 
teacher  learns  to  construct  ont  of  various  small  signs  the  whole 
home  influence,  and  can  allow  for  it. 

Jast  bow  are  the  schools  to  do  these  great  things?  How,  for 
instance,  will  the  studies  of  the  yonng  girl  give  her  insight,  good 
judgment,  eagerness  to  know  the  truth,  — however  disagreeable, — 
and  teach  her  to  require  great  things  of  those  who  shall  be  dear  to 
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her  in  the  oomiDg  years,  and  to  kn6w  how  to  help  tfaem  to 
attainment? 

Of  course  we  mast  leave  far  behind  ns  any  talk  about  text-book 
cramming,  —  that  is  such  poor  work  as  to  hardly  be  called  teaching. 
But  even  discipline  of  mind  is  not  enough ;  we  must  show  the 
student  how  to  apply  this  still  crude  power  to  the  solving  of  ques- 
tions that  he  must  meet,  just  as  by  training  the  hand  of  the 
mechanic  we  give  a  new  value  to  simple  muscular  strength ;  that 
is,  we  must  anticipate  for  the  student  some  life-^oestions,  and 
bring  them  before  him  while  he  can  yet  study  them  from  the  outside, 
and  without  too  intense  a  personal  interest  in  their  issue. 

We  know  that  the  study  of  Latin  has  failed  of  its  true  value  if 
it  has  not  taught  the  boy  or  girl  exhaustive  thoroughness  of 
research,  —  a  habit  of  applying  the  mind  to  one  subject,  and  one 
only,  for  a  given  time ;  that  science  classes  must  give  habits  <tf 
original  investigation,  or  they  will  add  little  to  the  pleasures  and 
acquirements  of  eveiy-day  life ;  we  even  dream  of  the  time  when 
mathematics  will  give  practical  power  to  hunt  down  a  fallacy,  to 
know  instinctively  where  there  is  a  factor  missing,  and,  though 
unable  to  supply  it,  to  refuse  assent  to  a  conclusion  gained  withoat 
it.  I  would  go  further,  give  the  most  concrete  of  applications,  the 
homeliest  of  illustrations  and  talks.  Said  a  hard  student:  ^^If  1 
should  go  into  business,  I  could  make  an  honest  fortune  before  I 
am  fifty.  Why !  how  many  business  men  do  we  know  who  work 
as  we  do  in  learning  a  Latin  lesson, —  chasing  their  roots  along 
through  their  German  and  French  derivatives,  hunting  in  a  half- 
dozen  grammars  for  fine  points  of  construction,  and  reading  the 
best  translations  of  a  passage.  Apply  such  work  to  the  selection 
and  pursuit  of  a  business,  and  it  makes  a  successful  man."  I 
should  like  to  see  the  real  truth  contained  in  this  somewhat  too- 
confident  statement  applied  in  a  Latin  class,  with  illustrations.  I 
would  prophesy  better  application  next  day,  and  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  value  of  habit. 

I  should  consider  a  histoiy  teacher  a  failure  who  oould  not  apply, 
with  true  discrimination,  the  lessons  of  the  past  to  the  present 
Great  opportunities  are  in  her  hands.  Some  boys  say  frankly  thit 
they  think  Leonidas  was  a  fool  to  stay  in  the  pass  of  Thermopylc, 
if  there  was  a  ghost  of  a  chance  of  getting  away.  They  give  yoo 
an  opportunity  to  attack  the  dreadful  nil  admirari  tendency  of 
these  young  people.    Their  instinctive  question  is,  —  does  it  ptj? 
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There  are  some  kinds  of  pay  not  in  their  currency  at  all,  and  which 
you  can  put  there.  A  boy  decides  that  Mohammed  was  a  bad 
man,  because  he  compelled  people  to  live  according.to  his  religion. 
A  girl  promptly  confounds  him  with  the  question :  ''  What  about 
the  Puritans?"  Will  you  encourage  fair  play?  Will  you  insist 
that  they  see  for  themselves  that  the  Protestants  were  not  all  right, 
and  the  Catholics  all  wrong,  at  the  Reformation  —  and  since  ? 

The  subject  of  the  relations  of  Church  and  State  gives  opportu- 
nity for  frank  talk  about  the  modem  minister  and  the  remnants  of 
secular  power  he  possesses.  Are  we  on  dangerous  ground?  I 
have  seen  this  position  taken  in  a  frank  and  fearless  way.  *^My 
young  friends,  our  very  instinct  is  this ;  '  Orthodoxy  is  my  doxy,' 
whether  it  be  in  religion,  politics,  friendship,  family  relations,  our 
own  opinion,  our  practice  is  best  in  every  respect.  We  know  this 
is  false ;  we  laugh  at  it  in  other  people ;  it  will  stand  in  the  way  of 
our  advancement  unless  we  get  rid  of  it.  Seek  the  truth  and  when 
it  is  proven  accept  it ;  but  remembering  this  always,  that  what  is 
now  accepted  as  truth,  is  the  sum  of  what  the  world  has  learned  up 
to  this  time,  and  is  not  to  be  thoughtlessly  rejected." 

Perhaps  a  Civil  Government  class  gives  the  best  illustrations. 
A  teacher  may  find  pure  delight  in  concealing  fh>m  a  class,  as  long 
as  possible,  that  Hamilton  and  Jefferson  were  the  antecedents  of 
any  present  political  parties,  and  careAilly  note  their  unbiased  judg- 
ments of  the  two;  and  then  when  the  fact  has  come  to  their 
knowledge,  add  they  have  cooled  or  warmed  towards  those  great 
men  in  strict  accordance  with  the  political  creeds  of  their  respective 
fathers,  then  give  them  ridicule  unstinted.  Their  keen  sense  of 
the  ridiculous  cannot  resist  it.  They  are  not  yet  manipulating 
caucuses  in  their  own  interests,  their  vote  is  of  only  prospective 
value,  their  love  of  fair  play  has  not  yet  been  blunted.  Now  is  the 
time  for  such  lessons.  The  Genet  case,  in  Washington's  time,  I 
have  known  to  give  occasion  for  the  most  practical  of  talks  about 
being  swept  off  one's  feet  by  the  excitement  of  the  moment,  and 
this  in  time  for  next  fall's  campaign,  campaign  lies  and  bitterness. 

If  they  have  any  undue  worship  of  revolutionary  heroes,  and 
think  that  old-time  politics  were  pure  —  the  Gerrymandering  busi- 
ness of  1804  will  be  a  salutary  lesson.  The  inordinate  American 
self-conceit  has  a  fine  chance  of  it  in  the  study  of  the  English  Con- 
stitution and  Parliament,  unless,  from  indolence,  the  teacher 
neglects  to  work  up  any  comparison.    Of  curious  interest  is  the 
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development  of  the  spoils  system  in  this  country,  but  robbed  of 
half  its  valae,  if  with  it  there  be  not  diligent  newspaper  study  of 
the  present  condition  of  the  Civil  Service  and  the  principles 
involved  in  its  reform.  Girls  in  such  a  class  find  they  are  ignorant 
as  compared  with  boys ;  half  of  them  have  no  habit  of  reading 
even  the  most  important  things  in  a  daily  or  weekly  paper ;  they 
come  out  with  their  bright  guesses  and  intuitions,  and  are  promptly 
met  by  facts.  Slowly  they  see  the  great  principles  involved,  the 
way  men's  souls  are  tried  in  the  stress  of  public  life ;  they  feel  the 
pleasure  that  comes  fh>m  a  dawning  comprehension  and  masteiy  of 
these  principles.  They  should  go  out  with  some  habits  of  reading 
and  investigation,  and  a  genuine  interest  that  will,  in  time,  make 
them  able  to  give  sound  principles  to  their  sons,  principles  which 
will  not  be  cast  aside  in  later  years  as  Utopian  and  womanish. 

Suppose  you  are  interested  in  co-education,  to  see  whether, 
after  fair  trial,  it  will  stand?  Can  you  do  a  better  thing  for  a  half 
dozen  girls  who  are  entering  a  great  university,  as  Michigan,  than 
to  help  them  think  out,  in  every  detail,  what  shall  be  their  best 
course  as  to  habits  of  study,  laws  for  health-keeping,  and  how 
much,  or  how  little  they  shall  see  of  gentleman's  society  ?  If  yoa 
can  influence  them  to  hold  steadily  to  what  you  have  together 
decided  is  the  best  course,  you  have  helped  toward  that  definite 
life  planning,  of  which  we  have  seen  there  is  so  little,  and  throu^ 
them  have  contributed  toward  the  successful  working  out  of  a 
question  that  the  world  is  waiting  to  see  proved.  In  regular  class 
work,  in  composition  work,  and  in  occasional  talks,  much,  veiy 
much  can  be  done  by  the  teacher  who  has  a  vivid  interest  in  the 
home  life  and  fhture  usefblness  of  these  young  people. 

For  the  most  part,  as  these  illustrations  will  show,  we  most  labor 
to  reduce  prejudice,  to  make  them  fair-minded.  But  they  will  get 
no  more  profit  fh>m  general  moralizing,  than  does  the  average  con- 
gregation  ih>m  sermons  on  the  sins  of  the  Jews.  On  every  subject, 
by  question  and  discussion,  and  homely  application,  again,  and 
again,  and  again,  they  must  be  shown  that  their  constant  tendency 
is  to  believe  that  their  side  of  justice's  scale  weighs  the  heavier. 
This  lesson  must  be  burned  into  them, — ^the  necessity  of  fairness, 
generosity.  We  could  thus  remedy  three-fourths  of  the  fake 
reasonings  we  see,  and  the  ignorant  security  in  a  family,  churdi, 
or  party  opinion  that  comes  to  us  ready  made.  The  open  mind 
is  the  beginning  of  all  true  seeing. 
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Sometimes  rapidly,  more  often  very  slowly,  these  young  people 
can  gain  a  reverence  for  the  stern  laws  that  govern  the  world 
through  cause  and  effect,  and  which  show  us  their  eternal  beauty 
only  by  long  acquaintance  early  begun ;  such  a  discernment  of  true 
things  that  they  cannot  abide,  in  themselves,  inaccuracies,  half- 
truths  and  self-deceptions ;  the  power  to  look  human  facts  in  the 
face,  as  they  come  to  them  in  their  experience,  without  asperity  or 
self-conceit,  or  too  great  self-consciousness ;  they  can,  at  least, 
b^n  to  see  that  all  the  happiness  in  the  world  comes  from  squar- 
ing our  lives  with  the  laws  of  the  universe,  and  that  as  man  ever 
seeks  happiness,  he  will  more  and  more  seek  to  know  and  obey 
those  laws,  and  that  to  patiently  study  them  in  their  spiritual  and 
physical  relations,  gives  a  happiness  that  increases  with  time. 
One  of  the  best  things  that  can  be  done  for  boys  and  girls,  is  to 
give  them  some  idea  of  the  serene  pleasures  that  may  come  to  them 
after  their  youth  is  past.  In  that  view,  health,  habits,  the  sur- 
render of  a  present  pleasure  for  a  fUture  greater  one,  all  have  new 
meaning. 

We  come  now  to  the  greatest  foe  that  this  best  of  school  work 
has  to  meet.  It  is  here  that  home-life  and  school-life  sometimes 
come  into  collision. 

But,  to  begin  with.  K  in  class  recitations,  the  previous  master- 
ing of  text-book  helps  could  be  more  taken  for  granted,  and  the 
time  largely  used  in  examining  what  each  one  has  built  on  that 
foundation  by  personal  observation,  the  results  of  outside  reading 
and  the  many  applications  that  could  be  made  to  daily  life,  then 
lesson  learning  and  reciting  would  be  a  much  more  natural,  and, 
therefore,  less  exhausting  business.  If  the  faculties  of  memory 
and  abstract  reasoning,  now  chiefly  used  in  lesson  learning,  were 
constantly  supplemented  by  this  more  varied  work,  it  becomes  plain 
that  it  is  safe  and  wise  to  give  to  it  more  hours  of  a  student's  time, 
and  it  will  need  that  absorbing  interest  always  necessary  to  first- 
class  work. 

Suppose  in  a  city  or  large  town,  a  high  school  capable  of  doing 
this  kind  of  work,  its  chief  hindrance  is  what  we  may  call,  the  '^  let- 
alone  "  way  of  bringing  up  children.  How  prevalent  this  is,  none 
but  school-teachers  know.  The  let-alone  method  is  very  easy,  and 
quite  relieves  the  parent  of  responsibility.  It  consists  in  allowing 
the  young  people  to  choose  their  own  fHends,  their  own  amuse- 
ments, their  own  study  hours,  their  own  way  of  caring  for  their 
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health.  The  parents  trast  vaguely  in  some  talk  thej  have  heard 
about  the  divine  instincts  of  childhood  vnot  knowing  that  the  really 
divine  impulses  they  ignore  and  neglect,  and  that  they  exalt  to 
that  high  rank,  very  common  desires  and  naughtinesses.  The  parent 
says  that  the  chances  this  .world  affords  of  going  wrong,  are  quite 
past  calculation,  any  way ;  one  way  of  bringing  up  is  as  apt  to 
turn  out  well  as  another.  Witness  this  boy  or  that  girl.  A 
woman  says  about  influencing  her  daughter  in  a  matrimonial 
project:  ''If  I  should  help  to  break  this  up,  she  might  many  a 
worse  man,  and  then  how  I'd  feel !  "  Another  saj's,  ''  Yes,  Hattie 
is  n't  well,  she  looks  real  thin ;  I  think  she  reads  too  many  stories. 
After  she's  got  her  lessons,  she  sits  up  nights  and  reads  'em,  till 
tw^elve  or  one  o'clock,  I  guess.  I  wake  up  and  say  time  and  again, 
'  Now,  Hattie  do  put  out  that  light  and  go  to  bed,'  but  she's  a  great 
reader,  Hattie  is, — so  was  her  father." 

The  most  intimate  friendships  are  formed  without  the  knowledge 
or  concern  of  the  parents,  who,  if  indulgent,  are  in  the  ooostant 
attitude  of ''  Run  along  dear  and  have  a  good  time."  ''  Sorrow 
will  come  soon  enough,"  they  sigh,  ''  be  happy  while  you  may." 
''  Yes,  youth  is  the  time  to  enjoy,"  echoes  the  girl,  and  no  wonder 
that  she  shams  sickness  to  stay  at  home  from  school  and  finish  a  party 
dress.  Convinced  as  they  are  that  at  twenty,  or  at  most  thirty,  a 
pall  of  middle-age  care  and  dulness  will  settle  upon  them,  and  with 
no  idea  of  a  happiness  other  than  that  which  they  have,  they  cer- 
tainly show  good  sense  in  getting  all  they  can  out  of  the  present. 

Another  class  of  parents  who  follow  the  let-alone  system  are  not 
indulgent.  They  use  much  futile  remonstrance  and  give  oommands 
that  they  have  no  means  of  enforcing,  and  they  scornfully  ignore 
that  young  life  has  any  needs  or  longings  that  older  life  has  out- 
grown. To  be  susceptible  is  in  their  eyes  a  crime  or  a  disgrace, 
and  the  boy  or  girl  full  of  romance,  and  with  every  sense  atingle 
with  the  delight  of  being  alive,  suffers  agonies  at  the  scorn  Ail  teas- 
ing dealt  out  at  the  breakfast-table,  and  silently  cuts  the  last  strand 
of  that  precious  bond  of  sympathy  with  father  and  mother  that  will 
be  so  needed  in  the  years  to  come.  In  either  case  the  child  suc- 
ceeds, openly  or  by  deceit,  in  doing  very  much  as  he  or  she  pleases. 
These  parents  grew  up  in  the  same  fashion,  were  unconscious  just 
how  circumstances  taught  them  some  useful  lessons,  arennconscioos 
now  of  the  crystalizing  process  going  on  within  themselves 
which,  each  year,  fixes  them  more  firmly  in  habits  of  sordidnesS) 
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fretfiilness,  or  that  pulpy  condition  bo  hopeless  of  change ;  their 
knowledge  of  life  is  too  fls^bby  to  put  at  the  disposal  of  their  chil- 
dren. Add  to  this,  indolence  and  a  superstitious  feeliilg  about 
taking  away  a  pleasure  from  those  to  whom  sorrow  will  come  soon 
any  way,  and  the  let-alone  system  is  fhlly  explained. 

Now,  what  do  the  boys  and  girls  think  of  it  ?  They  believe  in  good 
times  and  plenty  of  them,  that  is,  all  of  them  do  who  are  going  to 
amount  to  anything ;  and  as  no  one  seems  to  have  anything  better  to 
offer  they  follow  their  own  devices.  Especially  do  they  believe  in 
having  their  good  times  together.  They  have  heard  Robert  Collyer 
lecture  on  the  aforesaid  divine  instincts  of  3'oath  and  have  heard 
him  put  eloquently  his  theory  that  young  people  should  marry  if 
they  want  to,  without  too  great  care  for  that  future  which  is  in  the 
hands  of  a  loving  Providence. .  They  have  read  "  Little  Women,"  and 
see  nothing  Utopian  in  the  free  relations  existing  between  the 
delightful  young  people  there  described,  nor  are  they  struck  with 
the  fact  that  the  school  life  of  the  March  girls  is  an  unknown  or 
nebulous  quantity ;  and  since  ordinary  children  have  not  inherited 
from  philosophers  a  habit  of  knowing,  some  little  time  may  be 
required  for  school,  as  well  as  for  the  obvious  duty  of  enjoying 
themselves.  Any  way,  they  consider  these  good  times  their  right ; 
surprise-parties,  picnics,  sleigh-rides,  the  skating-rink,  social  clubs ; 
all  the  pleasant  round  must  not  be  too  much  interrupted  by  school. 
Just  here  there  is  a  collision  between  the  s^dent  and  the  teacher. 
There  are  firm  convictions  on  both  sides,  and  they  do  not  agree. 

One  of  two  things  will  happen.  A  successful  rebellion,  directed 
especially  against  any  work  not  included  in  the  text-book,  will 
bring  teachers  to  terms,  and  little  out-of-school  work  will  be 
required;  or  the  students  will  yield  gradually  to  patient  manage- 
ment, stimulus  of  the  best  kind,  and  wise  cooperation  with  parents, 
and  the  social  requirements  will  be  made  subservient  to  those  of 
school,  at  least  for  nine  months  of  the  year.  In  the  latter  case, 
the  grade  of  the  school  will  be  raised  far  above  the  schools  of  sur- 
rounding towns. 

There  is  much  said  about  over- work  in  schools.  It  is  a  question 
for  good  physicians  to  settle,  when  they  have  become  possessed  of 
all  the  facts.  In  too  many  cases  they  have  decided  without  con- 
sidering the  out-of-school  habits  of  boys  and  girls,  and  especially 
their  absorption  in  what  they  already  begin  to  call  society. 

In  boarding-school,  I  well  remember  that  most  who  went  home 
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sick  of  that  interesting  malady,  were  really  sick  fh>m  boxes  of  fruit- 
cake sent  from  home,  silly  reading  and  dressing,  little  bathing  and 
less  walking ;  and  in  public  schools,  the  cases  could  most  of  them 
be  as  easily  explained. 

From  four  high  schools  that  I  have  watched,  I  gather  these  facts : 
Out  of  thirty-four  girls,  all  under  eighteen,  who  at  different  times 
left  school  on  the  plea  of  ill-health,  six  were  of  really  delicate 
health,  but  could  have  been  saved  from  breaking  down  by  better 
care  and  the  dropping  of  one  study ;  two  others  were  really  sick, — 
evident  cause,  pressure  of  home  cares ;  about  ope-half  the  remain- 
der were  not  sick  at  all,  and  used  the  plea  to  escape  from  school  to 
the  attractions  of  society ;  the  remaining  twelve  were,  indeed,  out 
of  health,  and  it  was  distinctly  traceable  to  parties  of  various  kinds, 
late  hours  and  excitement.  From  the  same  lists  I  count  up 
twenty  others  who  contrived  to  remain  in  school,  but  whose  woik 
was  greatly  injured  by  the  same  causes. 

Of  the  boys,  I  cannot  give  like  statistics ;  mj'  memory  is,  that 
they  were  in  general  of  more  stolid  make,  and  would  contrive  in 
some  way  to  get  needed  sleep  and  exercise ;  if  anything  suffered  it 
was  the  lessons.  Few  parents  seem  to  think  that  during  sevenl 
years,  school  is  the  business  of  the  boy  and  girl,  and  other  things 
must  bend  to  that.  If  a  city  clerk  at  the  end  of  his  day's  work  of 
ten  or  twelve  hours,  spends  his  nights  in  dissipation,  and  is  broken 
at  the  end  of  the  season,  we  do  not  say  that  hard  work  was  the 
cause  of  it.  Studj'  is  not  the  most  exciting  part  of  the  life  of  the 
boy  and  girl.  I  believe  it  has  a  serene  and  steadjing  effect,  direct- 
ing the  attention  away  from  the  personal  development,  while  much 
promiscuous  society  but  emphasizes  the  fact  of  sex,  likely  to  en- 
gage them  too  much  at  best. 

So  this  let-alone  system,  giving  as  it  does  free  scope  to  the 
young  person's  own  interpretation  of  *^  good  times,"  must  interfere 
sadly  with  that  higher  training  which  requires  the  undivided  interest 
of  the  student,  and  the  perfect  obedience  which  the  home  life  may 
help  or  hinder. 

We  hear  this  objection  :  that  life  alone  can  teach  life  lessons  to 
these  boys  and  girls  ;  that  we  must  not  press  theories  too  far,  oar 
blundering  may  spoil  it  all.  Yes,  so  out  of  a  million  shad  left  to 
their  own  devices  in  the  upper  waters  of  a  river,  a  thousand  may 
reach  the  sea;  the  fish  breeder  saves  a  far  larger  percentage. 
Careful  methods  are  in  the  end  the  best,  or  the  progenitors  of 
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best ;  the  more  one  generation  can  learn  of  the  one  before  it,  the 
greater  advances  we  make  from  barbarism. 

Like  to  this  Ls  the  easy  conclasion,  so  familiar  to  us,  that  if 
things  do  go  wrong  now,  they'll  come  out  all  right.  A  girl  has 
made  the  town  talk  and  stai'e  with  her  flirtations,  her  idleness,  and 
her  extravagance ;  she  is  coarse,  lond,  frivolous.  She  marries, 
and  seems  to  undergo  a  transformation ;  she  settles  down.  Her 
family  and  friends,  out  of  their  great  joy  that  she  has  not  gone  to 
destruction,  say :  '^  See,  she  was  a  little  wild,  but  it  has  all  turned 
out  right."  But  we  know  that  nature's  laws  are  not  balked  in  that 
way  ;  such  a  youth  does  not  lay  the  foundation  for  a  noble  woman- 
hood. 

A  pretty  girl,  idle  and  limp,  is  taken  into  the  life-care  of  a  strong 
and  loving  man,  who  feels,  with  a  touch  of  the  old  time  chivalry, 
that  he  is  blessed  if  he  may  but  care  for  her.  Her  friends  heave  a 
sigh  of  relief;  her  future  seems  assured.  But  the  end  is  not  yet; 
her  home-life,  as  years  go  on,  will  show  ever^'  sign  of  a  character- 
less mistress. 

It  may  be  argued  that  even  if  home-life  were  in  perfect  accord 
with  really  reasonable  demands  made  on  the  time  of  children,  the 
teachers  are  rare  who  can  be  so  trusted.  True,  but  here,  as  else- 
where, intelligent  demand  brings  the  supply.  The  estimate  of 
teachers  has  not  been  intelligent ;  if  they  are  to  help  in  this  higher 
work  with  j'oung  people,  their  selection  and  training  must  have  due 
reference  to  it. 

We  have  seen  some  advantages  that  the  teacher  has ;  there  are 
two  things  which  she  must  not  be : 

Ist.     She  must  not  be  a  slave  to  methods. 

2nd.     She  must  not  be  radical. 

What  of  this  new  profession  called  Pedagogics  ?  It  does  not,  as 
yet,  meet  with  much  sympathy  among  the  laity,  nor  has  it  helped 
to  the  intelligent  criticism  which  schools  need.  The  name,  at  least, 
is,  unfortunate,  for  it  smacks  of  a  title  long  given  over  to  derision  ; 
does  it  not,  to  the  popular  mind,  at  least,  mean  more  of  what  has 
been  wittily  called  the  ^^  Company  front  and  programme  business?'' 

In  Teachers'  Associations  we  hear  a  great  deal  about  what  they 
call  methods.  Now  that  is  all  right,  I  suppose,  just  as  in  a  mer- 
chants' union,  the  members  should  compare  methods  of  preventing 
bad  debts ;  but  having  heard  the  shrewd  suggestion,  that  what  most 
teachers  need  is  more  to  teach,  rather  than  more  ways  of  teaching, 
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we  look  in  these  associations  for  mach  eloquent  pleading  for  cnltore 
for  its  own  sake.  We  do  not  find  it.  There  is  some  talk  aboat 
learning  in  order  to  teach,  but  that  is  an  unworthy  estimate  of  the 
worth  of  knowledge.  I  fill  up  in  order  to  draw  out ;  then,  of  course, 
the  cup  I  will  never  let  brim  over ;  that  is  waste ;  but  the  over- 
flow has  in  it  the  precious  drops ;  the  handful  added  to  the  legally 
flill  measure  is  worth  all  that  is  underneath.  To  work  simply  for 
a  definite  end  near  in  view,  is  to  defeat  that  end.  We  work  for  a 
distant,  perhaps  an  unattainable  ideal,  and  the  intermediate  steps 
are  ours  with  an  understanding  possession  that  we  never  otherwise 
would  have  had.  It  is  a  miserable  utilitarian  idea,  to  value  all  we 
get  only  by  what  it  will  pay  us  in  the  using.  It  is  like  the  woman 
who  reads  the  reviews  only  to  show  ofi*  at  the  dinner-table.  It  is 
like  the  artist  who  studies  the  landscape  only  to  paint  it ;  something 
he  misses,  something  more  precious  than  what  he  gets.  So  we 
must  learn  and  live,  and  fill  without  measuring,  and  give  again 
without  measuring ;  and  none  needs  to  learn  this  more  than  the 
teacher.  With  this  fulness  in  herself  she  can  help  these  young 
people  through  their  studies  to  think  out  their  life-qnestions,  and 
the  methods  will  take  care  of  themselves. 

Again,  we  must  not  be  radical.  In  radical  there  is  a  suggestion 
of  rawness.  Well  tried  things  are  better  to  give  to  untried  minds ; 
and  we  must  not  lose  the  confidence  of  the  conservative  fathers  and 
mothers,  who,  though  perhaps  not  quick  enough  to  catch  the  value 
of  new  ideas,  have  yet  shown  us  the  best  in  the  old  ones,  working 
out  in  sweet  and  decorous  lives ;  and  they  have  in  their  households 
the  children  who  are  most  apt  to  fulfil  our  hopes  of  future  citizens. 
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BT  DB.    J.    M.    OBSOOBT,   OP  CHICAGO. 

(Bead  September  8,  1880.) 

The  American  newspaper  is  the  best  index  of  American  life.  It 
is  the  fairest  representative  of  the  American  people.  Whoeyer 
would  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the  spirit,  genius  and  life  of 
Americans  must  study  careflilly  the  various  newspapers  of  our 
country.  Our  virtues  and  our  vices,  our  thoughts  and  our 
opinions,  our  politics  and  our  trade,  our  push  and  our  pride,  our 
weakness  and  our  strength,  our  creeds,  customs  and  civilization 
are  all  imaged  in  our  innumerable  periodical  publications. 

The  American  newspaper  press  has  no  rival  on  earth  in  the 
volume  and  variety  of  its  issues.  It  is  asserted  by  good  authority 
that  the  United  States  publish  more  newspapers  than  all  other 
nations  taken  together.  Were  I  now  describing  to  a  body  of 
foreigners  the  extent  of  our  newspaper  issues  I  should  awaken  pro- 
found attention,  if  not  also  profound  incredulity.  Counting  dailies, 
weeklies,  semi-weeklies  and  tri-weeklies,  more  than  eight  thousand 
different  newspapers  appear  each  week  from  our  newspaper  press. 
More  than  a  thousand  millions  of  copies  of  these  papers  are  circu- 
lated annually. 

The  variety  of  these  papera  almost  equals  their  volume.  The 
entire  field  of  human  thought  and  human  interests  is  covered  by 
them.  No  party  but  has  its  organ;  no  creed  without  its  advo- 
cate. Every  science  and  art  has  its  medium ;  ever}'  department 
of  business,  manufacture  and  trade  its  advertiser.  Social,  scientific^ 
moral,  educational,  religious,  political  and  charitable  societies  and 
organizations  publish  newspapers  devoted  to  their  interests,  and 
filled  with  their  ideas. 

But  to  state  the  number  and  variety  of  our  newspapers  would 
not  tell  the  whole  story  of  the  power  of  the  newspaper  press.  One 
must  note  well  the  great  army  of  writers  who  help  to  fill  their 
columns.  The  long  roll  of  editors,  assistants,  reporters,  corre- 
spondents, critics,  locals  or  items  men,  and  contributors  of  all 
kinds,  paid  and  unpaid,  includes  a  large  proportion  of  the  talent  of 
the  country.  The  American  who  never  writes  for  the  papers  is 
low  down  in  the  scale  of  intelligence.  The  regular  writers  for  the 
newspapers  of  this  country  probably  exceed  25,000  in  number. 
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The  best  brain  of  the  nation  speaks  through  the  newspaper  press. 
The  latest  and  freshest  thought  of  the  people  is  to  be  sought  in  the 
last  paper  issued.  Doubtless  malice  and  meanness,  fanaticism  and 
folly,  falsehood  and  fraud,  also  find  their  way  into  the  columns  of 
the  newspapers.  They  mis  with  our  daily  life  and  cannot  be  shot 
out  of  the  utterances  of  the  daily  press.  But  truth  and  wisdom, 
practical  sense  and  the  love  of  public  good,  solid  learning  and 
courageous  criticism  are  there  in  such  force  that  we  may  easily 
forget,  if  not  safely  neglect,  the  bad  elements  which  mingle  with 
them.  And  who  has  not  noticed  the  steady  and  marked  improre- 
ment  in  our  papers,  both  in  moral  tone  and  in  literary  taste  and 
power?  We  must  still  deplore  that  so  much  finds  its  way  into  the 
columns  of  our  political  papers  which  we  cannot  wisely  admit  to 
our  families.  We  mav  also  condemn  without  stint  the  falsehood 
and  vituperation  with  which  some  of  these  papers  needlessij 
embitter  our  great  political  straggles,  —  making  of  them  warlike 
^^  campaigns,"  instead  of  grave  and  serious  civic  contests  for 
principles  and  good  government,  as  they  ou^t  to  be.  Bet  tiiese 
serious  defects  of  our  press  the  newspaper  men  deplore,  and  only  a 
public  sentiment,  more  educated  and  intelligent,  can  correct. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  eulogize  the  press,  much  less  to  malign 
it ;  it  is  the  business  of  social  science  to  take  account  of  all  great 
public  forces,  to  mark  their  exact  character  and  tendencies,  and  to 
learn  the  amount  and  <]irection  of  their  power  for  good  or  evil. 
The  American  newspaper  is  at  once  the  product  and  exponent  of 
the  American  mind ;  no  better,  no  worse.  The  good  exceeds  the 
bad  in  the  newspapers,  perhaps,  in  larger  proportion  than  among 
the  people,  for  vices  seek  seclusion,  not  publicitj'. 

In  no  other  country*  does  the  newspaper  exercise  such  power  as 
in  America.  Americans  live,  work  and  think  through  the  news- 
paper. Side  by  side  with  us,  it  marches  along  the  pathways  of 
our  daily  life,  recording  our  doings,  criticising  our  plans,  acting  as 
a  public  conscience,  and  placing  its  seal  of  shame  or  honor  upon 
each  chapter  of  our  history  as  it  transpires.  Its  presence  is  so 
obvious  and  obtrusive  that  no  American  forgets  it,  and  noen  look 
to  it  as  to  another  Providence,  watching  to  reward  their  good 
deeds  and  punish  the  bad.  Good  men  trust  it  as  the  arm  of  public 
power,  and  bad  men  fear  it  as  the  voice  of  public  retribution. 
What  wonder  if  it  sometimes  abuses  this  power  to  terrorize  its 
antagonists,  or  those  who  have  incurred  the  ire  of  its  editors. 
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In  great  public  crises  and  causes,  its  daily  or  weekly  issues  are 
battles,  —  battles  none  the  less  because  its  fire  is  delivered  in 
silence.  The  battles  of  words  and  thoughts  precede  and  determine 
the  battle  of  votes.  The  victory  is  often  lost  or  won  before  the 
dawn  of  the  day  which  declares  the  result. 

The  power  of  the  newspaper  is  not  the  mere  force  of  so  much 
printed  thought.  It  is  the  embodied  power  of  the  public  life  of  the 
da}'.  The  presence  of  the  millions  of  readers  is  felt  behind  the 
paper.  Each  reader  feels  that  he  is  surrounded  by  an  unseen 
multitude  who  are  reading  the  same  lines,  and  he  even  grows 
excited  with  the  imagined  responses  of  the  great  public  to  the 
words  which  are  passing  silently  under  his  eyes.  Though  now  the 
words  of  the  writer  alone,  he  knows  that  speedily  they  will  be  the 
words  of  a  great  multitude  of  readers.  All  the  forces  of  current 
history  pour  themselves  through  the  columns  of  the  newspaper. 
All  that  stirs  the  people,  all  that  touches  the  passions,  the  fears, 
the  faiths,  the  hopes  of  mankind, — all  these  seek  utterance  through 
the  press.  The  newspaper  is  the  tongue  of  the  nation,  of  the  age. 
It  is  the  speech  of  masses  and  communities. 

Force  bever  remains  idle.  In  earth  or  sky,  in  mind  or  matter, 
whenever  a  great  force  is  abroad  great  results  follow.  It  is  impos- 
sible that  so  gigantic  a  force  as  that  of  the  American  newspaper 
press  shall  exist  in  such  a  country*  as  ours  without  exerting  a  corre- 
sponding gigantic  influence  upon  the  character,  affairs  and  destinies 
of  the  entire  people.  It  cannot  abdicate  this  power,  and  it  must 
therefore  be  held  strictly  to  account  for  the  good  or  ill  of  its 
exercise. 

All  things  educate  us.  Country  and  climate,  scenery  and  societj*, 
business  and  pleasures,  life's  daily  doings  and  daily  encounters,  all 
environments  of  matter  or  mind  exert  upon  us  silent,  it  may  be, 
but  plastic  power.  The  newspaper  voices  all  environments,  and 
brings  the  educating  force  of  them  all  to  bear  with  an  intenser 
powerfulness  upon  our  minds  and  characters. 

None  will  doubt  or  deny  the  influence  of  the  American  press 
on  the  American  people,  though  few  have  profoundly  considered  its 
depth  and  extent.  It  is  more  than  an  influence ;  it  is  an  education. 
Our  free  schools  educate  our  children ;  but  the  newspaper  is  the 
school  of  American  manhood.  The  free  press  is  the  necessary 
complement  of  the  free  school.  Without  the  schools  the  press 
would  lack  readers.  Without  the  press,  the  scholarship  gained 
would  fail  of  half  ila  uses. 
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Before  noting  analytically  the  educating  work  of  the  newspapers, 
it  is  JQst,  if  not  needful,  to  mention  some  other  aspects  of  theee 
papers,  which  lie  in  other  directions,  and  which  are  necessary  to 
their  existence. 

1.  The  newspaper  is,  first  of  all,  a  business  enterprise.  Pub- 
lishers make  newspapers  to  sell,  just  as  hatters  make  hats,  or  shoe- 
makers-make shoes.  The  newspaper  is  merchandise  made  to  suit 
the  market.  Those  buy  it  who  wish  it,  and  the  buyers  take  their 
choice  of  the  wares  ofiered.  Without  this  commercial  value  the 
publication  could  not  be  sustained,  and  it  would  be  as  unwise  as 
unjust  not  to  take  this  fact  into  account.  Newspaper  makers, 
like  other  manufacturers,  must  consult  popular  tastes  and  market 
demand. 

2.  But  the  newspaper  is  also  a  public  agent.  It  offers  to  the 
public,  for  pay,  certain  services,  such  as  the  advertisement  of  com- 
modities, the  announcement  of  public  meetings,  courts,  elections, 
and  sales.  On  this  work,  as  an  advertising  medium  and  public 
herald,  it  depends  for  much  of  its  support. 

These  are  the  private  and  personal  aspects  of  the  newspaper,  and 
so  far  as  these  are  concerned  it  is  the  private  property  and  business 
affair  of  its  publisher.  But  to  count  the  newspaper  as  merely  t 
business  enterprise,  and  to  reckon  with  it  only  as  such,  would  insult 
the  public  intelligence  as  much  as  it  would  trifle  with  the  public 
interests  and  rights.  It  assumes  public  functions  and  responsibili- 
ties which  none  but  a  public  teacher  can  hold.  We  cannot  absolve 
men  from  the  duties  attached  to  positions  which  they  voluntarily 
occup3'.  But  the  press  is  the  professed,  if  not  paid,  advocate  of 
whatever  set  of  opinions  it  publicly  accepts.  It  offers  its  columns 
as  sources  of  public  information.  It  speaks  in  print,  and,  therefore, 
with  a  supposed  deliberation,  candor,  and  honesty,  such  as  men  use 
under  the  most  sole  mn  circumstances.  It  is  in  this  public  character 
that  it  enters  into  the  ranks  of  the  world's  teachers,  and  becomes  a 
public  educator.     We  turn  now  to  study  it  in  this  high  aspect. 

Education  has  two  main  elements  or  factors  —  culture  or  disci- 
pline and  knowledge.  The  one  comes  b\*  fit  exercise  or  training; 
the  other  comes  by  whatever  furnishes  information  —  by  observa- 
tion, by  reflection,  and  most  of  all,  by  reading.  In  the  earlier  and 
growing  periods  of  life,  the  former  is  the  more  important  aim  of 
educational  processes.  Hence  the  schools  lay  just  stress  upon  dis- 
ciplinary studies,  — just,  when  these  studies  are  not  exclusive  or 
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excessive.  But  as  life  advances  beyond  childhood,  knowledge 
rises  in  importance,  and  becomes  finally  the  almost  exclusive  end 
of  education.  To  the  child  the  chief  wants  are  growth  and  disci- 
pline; to  the  man,  knowledge,  and  the  power  which  knowledge 
gives.  For  the  one,  the  school  and  the  college ;  for  the  other,  the 
library  and  the  newspaper.  For  the  great,  busy  masses,  no  source 
of  information  —  of  facts,  truths,  and  ideas  —  is  more  accessible, 
cheap,  and  popular  than  the  newspaper. 

With  all  our  schools  we  could  never  be  an  intelligent  people  with- 
out the  newspaper.  Even  our  books  and  libraries  cannot  so  nourish 
and  maintain  the  public  intelligence.  The  newspag^  is  the 
people's  librar3^  It  is  the  cyclopiedia  of  the  millions.  The  scholar 
and  the  professional  man  must  necessarily  read  books.  Woe  to 
these  men  if  they  permit  the  newspaper  to  beguile  them  into  any 
n^lect  of  their  professional  reading.  But  to  large  majorities  of 
the  people  the  newspaper  must  and  will  furnish  the  greater  part  of 
their  reading.  Few  can  haunt  the  great  libraries ;  but  the  news- 
paper pays  its  visits  to  nearly  every  household. 

Even  the  fragmentary  and  ephemeral  character  of  its  ai*ticles 
lends  additional  charms,  if  not  additional  utility,  to  the  newspaper, 
for  the  masses  of  the  people.  It  comes  to  them  like  their  daily  life, 
an  unassorted  mixture  of  facts  and  fancy,  of  prose  and  poetry,  of 
the  old  and  the  new.  The  freshness  and  variety  lure  the  reader  on, 
and  win  him  into  hours  of  reading  where  he  would  scarcely  give 
minutes  to  a  book.  It  meets  the  spare  moments  of  the  busy,  — the 
odds  and  ends  of  time,  with  brevities  which  fit  the  leisure  and  feed 
thought. 

But  the  newspaper  has  another  advantage  over  the  book  for  the 
masses  of  men ;  its  topics  are  the  topics  of  the  da3%  It  deals  with 
the  questions  of  the  hour.  It  talks  to  men  of  their  business,  their 
political  party,  their  church,  themselves.  The  men  it  describes  are 
their  contemporaries,  their  neighbors,  perhaps.  It  thus  adds  some- 
thing of  dignity  to  their  daily  lives,  and  turns  the  record  of  those 
lives  into  lessons  of  practical  wisdom  if  not  of  science  even.  •  Thus, 
men  are  rescued  from  their  dull  obscurity  and  isolation,  and  made 
to  play  conscious  parts  in  the  great  drama  of  passing  history. 
Through  the  newspapers,  as  through  living  nerves,  every  citizen, 
however  humble,  is  linked  to  the  body  of  the  public,  and  feels  the 
thrill  of  every  storm  that  smites,  and  every  good  that  smiles  upon 
it ;  catches  the  spirit  of  its  power  and  greatness,  and  triumphs  or 
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trembles  in  the  mightier  movements  of  the  nation's  life.  Nor  does 
the  influence  of  the  paper  upon  its  readers  stop  with  the  limits  of 
the  national  territory.  It  passes  the  seas,  and  places  its  reader  in 
the  grand  parliament  of  the  world.  He  sits  as  judge  over  Russian 
and  Turk ;  listens  to  the  counsellings  of  Bismarck  and  Gladstone ; 
watches  the  struggles  of  France  and  Italy ;  penetrates  the  great 
Asiatic  empires,  and  becomes  in  sympathy  a  citizen  of  the  world. 
Sitting  at  his  own  humble  fireside,  he  takes  large  account  of  the 
common  humanity.  Who  can  doubt  that  the  man  himself  becomes 
larger  and  stronger  for  these  ideas,  this  daily  outlook  upon  the 
grander  movements  of  the  habitable  globe  ? 

We  mount  higher  in  our  view.  The  newspaper  of  today  chroni- 
cles the  movements  of  thought  as  well  as  the  movements  of  men 
and  nations.  It  records  for  its  readers  the  triumphs  of  science, 
and  of  art.  It  lectures  to  them  upon  the  new  literature  and  learn- 
ing. It  becomes  the  people's  university.  In  its  columns,  as  m 
lecture  halls,  is  taught  the  latest  history,  the  newest  politics  and 
state-craft.  The  freshest  discoveries  and  theories  in  science,  the 
latest  triumphs  of  invention  in  the  arts,  the  last  decisions  in  law, 
the  problems  of  political  economy,  the  investigations  of  medical 
science,  the  most  advanced  thought  in  sociology,  philosophy,  and 
theology,  the  great  movements  in  commerce,  agriculture,  and  man- 
ufacting  arts,  the  movements  of  population,  the  growth  of  cities, 
the  changes  in  governments,  and  all  that  belongs  to  the  progress  of 
man  or  of  mind,  find  place  in  these  perpetual  schools  and  text-books 
of  popular  and  life-long  learning. 

An  appeal  to  facts  would  not  discredit  this  estimate  of  the  edu- 
cating power  of  the  newspaper  press.  Other  things  being  equal, 
the  man  or  family  who  takes  and  reads  a  good  newspaper  will  be 
more  intelligent  than  his  neighbors  who  do  not.  The  community 
in  which  the  most  newspapers  are  circulated  will  be  found  the  most 
educated  and  enlightened.  All  will  not  learn  everything  that  the 
newspaper  teaches.  Only  a  few  attain  the  highest  rank  of  scholar- 
ship in  an}'  school ;  but  somewhere,  in  the  great  currentand  volume 
of  the  public  mind,  the  manifold  ^ork  of  the  press  will  show  its 
fruits  in  each  and  ever}'  depailment  of  intelligence.  Sift  from  the 
American  people  the  foreign  importations  of  non -reading  masses, 
and  the  remainder  will  be  found  the  best  read  and  most  intelligent 
population  on  the  globe.  As  before  stated,  the  American  news- 
papers outnumber  and  outrank,  with  a  few  conspicuous  exceptions, 
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those  of  all  other  countries  combined.     Amending 'the  old  motto, 
we  may  read,  "  like  papers,  like  people." 

Let  us  be  clearly  understood.  We  do  not  advocate  the  news- 
paper as  a  substitute  for  schools,  but  as  a  complement  of  the 
schools.  It  can  never  supply  the  personal  instruction  needed  by 
little  children,  the  thorough  drill  in  elements  needed  by  all,  nor  the 
complete  and  systematic  statement  and  instruction  in  science, 
literature  or  art,  which  it  is  the  business  of  the  higher  schools  to 
give.  But  it  can  add  power  and  efScienc^'  to  all  these,  and,  above 
all,  it  can  continue  the  education  of  all  classes  when  the  school 
days  are  done. 

We  come  now  to  our  ^culminating  thought,  to  the  practical  con- 
clusion of  our  long  argument,  to  the  duty  of  American  newspapers 
towards  American  education.  And  we  may  advance  to  this  point 
the  more  easily  because  of  the  known  and  natural  sympathy  of  the 
newspapers  of  this  country  for  the  educational  system  of  the  coun- 
try. 

Education  has  been  from  the  outset  one  of  the  declared  public 
objects  of  the  American  States.  In  the  public  mind  of  this  country, 
there  is  a  deep-seated  conviction  that  education  is  one  of  the  great 
blessings  of  human  life,  that  it  is  the  main  support  of  civil  society 
and  government,  and  that  it  is  the  chief  force  in  practical  and 
profitable  civilization.  Let  the  average  American  citizen  take 
careful  account  of  his  beliefs  regarding  education,  and  he  will 
admit  the  truth  of  this  statement.  The  American  press  does  not, 
and  will  not,  misrepresent  the  American  people.  With  the  miser- 
able exception  of  some  bitter  malcontent  here  and  there,  the  writers 
of  the  press  have  given  hearty  and  intelligent  support  to  our  insti- 
tutions of  learning,  high  and  low. 

The  papers  have  also  freelj'  published  educational  news  and 
essays,  but  they  can  do  more.  The}*  ought  to  do  more.  They 
occupy  a  vantage  ground,  from  which  they  can  lend  to  the  Ameri- 
can school  systems  a  force  which  these  sj'stems  can  never  hope  to 
attain  without  such  aid.  In  an  important  degree  (he  newspapers 
of  America  hold  its  school  interests  in  their  hands.  Let  them  treat 
public  education  as  they  do  every  other  great  public  enterprise  and 
concernment.  Each  great  public  interest  has  its  representative' in 
the  corps  of  editors  of  our  great  metropolitan  papers.  They  have 
their  political  editor,  their  commercial  editor,  their  literarj-  editor, 
their  agricultural  editor,  their  law  reporter,  and  so  on  through  every 
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line  of  public  movement.  Let  them  add  now  a  competent  educa- 
tional editor  or  reporter,  one  whose  thorough  and  practical  knowl- 
edge of  his  field  shall  enable  him  to  gather  and  sift  educational 
news,  to  explain  and  criticise  educational  facts  and  theories,  to 
answer  wisely  educational  questions  from  whatever  source,  and  to 
put  into  common  and  public  speech  the  educational  feeling  and 
thought  of  his  age.  Such  a  writer  will  call  forth  other  writers  and 
observers.  The  small  papers  will  follow  the  lead  of  the  great 
metropolitan  sheets,  and  there  will  be  poured  into  the  schools  of 
the  country  the  same  spirit. of  energy  and  of  improvement  which 
the  press  has  awakened  in  other  public  interests.  Let  the  sharp, 
but  intelligent  criticisms  of  these  educational  editors  be  exerted 
upon  our  schools,  and  we  shall  no  longer  need  or  fear  the  occa- 
sional assaults  which  have  of  late  half  alarmed  and  half  amused  ns 
by  their  half  truths  and  half  falsehoods.  With  such  aid  from  the 
American  newspapers,  the  American  schools  could  be  made  to 
render  double  for  the  immense  outlays  of  time,  money  and  talent 
expended  upon  them. 

The  press  thus  directed  and  the  school  system  thus  newly  in- 
spired will  mutually  react.  The  papers  will,  as  they  ought,  find 
their  way  into  the  school-rooms.  The  schools  will  be  taught  their 
uses,  and  will  furnish  them  more  interested  and  intelligent  readers. 
In  this  mighty  problem  of  the  adequate  education  of  our  citizen- 
ship —  a  problem  growing  daily  more  important  to  the  public  —  no 
new  force  seems  nearer  or  fUller  of  promise  than  this.  Let  this 
gigantic  array  of  the  newspapers  of  America  be  set  fully  upon  this 
work  of  popular  education.  Let  the  schools  in  turn  introduce  the 
newspaper  among  their  text-books ;  let  the  children  of  the  nation 
be  taught  to  read  these  papers  intelligently,  thoughtfully,  and 
critically,  and  we  have  at  work  in  the  press  of  this  country,  an 
agency  never  surpassed  for  the  education  of  an  enlightened  free 
people. 


NoTB.  Although  out  of  coarse  in  the  order  of  time,  it  has  been  thought  best 
to  present  here  another  view  of  the  American  newspaper,  in  the  Essay  of  Mr. 
Godkin,  which  foUows. 
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LIBEL  AND  ITS  LEGAL  REMEDY. 

BT  E.   L.    OODKDT,   B8Q.,    OF  NEW  TOBK. 

(Read  September  9, 1880.) 

The  subject  of  libel  and  its  restraint  by  legal  penalty  is  one  of 
immense  difficulty  both  in  England  and  the  United  States,  owing 
to  the  rdle  which  has  been  assigned  in  both  countries  to  public 
opinion  as  represented  by,  or  embodied  in,  the  newspaper  press. 
Restriction  on  the  free  expression  of  opinion  through  the  press, 
and  on  the  criticism  in  writing  of  public  officers,  is  associated  in 
all  the  best  political  traditions  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  with 
attempts  to  establish  or  maintain  arbitrary  government.  As  a 
consequence  of  this,  it  has  been  the  policy  of  legislation,  ever  since 
the  triumph  of  what  may  be  called  liberalism,  —  that  is  in  this 
country,  ever  since  the  Revolution,  and  in  England,  ever  since 
1815,  —  to  encourage  the  press  not  to  be  afraid ;  to  speak  its  mind 
freely  about  persons  and  things,  and  indeed,  one  may  almost  say, 
to  take  great  risks  in  the  matter  of  libelling,  both  as  a  sign  and 
guarantee  of  freedom.  An  enumeration  of  the  changes  made  in 
the  law  in  both  countries  within  the  last  century,  ip  the  direction 
of  protecting  and  even  stimulating  newspaper  boldness,  would 
make  it  appear  clearly  enough  that  the  press  is  not  solely  to  blame 
for  its  own  faults  in  the  matter  of  excess.  The  tendency  to  excess 
has  been  fostered,  and  the  proper  legal  treatment  of  libel  made 
more  difficult,  in  other  ways  also.  As  the  influence  of  authority, 
whether  in  the  form  of  religious  belief,  or  of  high  social  or  official 
station,  has  grown  weaker,  we  have  come  more  and  more  to  rely, 
for  the  sanction  of  our  social  morality,  on  the  strong  concentration 
of  public  opinion.  This  concentration  of  opinion  against  violators 
of  received  social  morality  is  wrought  mainly  by  the  newspapers, 
and  in  fact,  not  to  put  too  fine  a  point  upon  it,  consists  largely  in 
what  is  familiarly  known  as  '^  newspaper  attacks."  Thousands,  if 
not  millions,  of  good  men  sleep  more  comfortably  because  they 
think  the  newspapers  are  looking  after  the  bad  men,  or  at  all 
events  after  the  men  they  themselves  do  not  like.  Then,  too,  the 
newspaper  press  is  placed  in  democratic  countries  which  have 
adopted  the  system  of  frequent  elections  and  short  terms  of  office, 
in  a  position  of  great  responsibility.  It  has  been  charged  in  these 
countries  with  that  function  of  inspection  and  investigation  towards 
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public  servants  which  seems  to  be  called  for  under  all  goTemments 
at  the  hands  of  some  person,  or  body  of  persons,  outside  the 
regular  administrative  machine.  Under  the  old  monarchical 
rSgime^  the  sovereign  discharged,  or  was  supposed  to  dischai^e, 
the  duty  of  seeing  that  '*  none  but  good  men  got  into  office,"  to  use 
a  now  familiar  phrase,  and  that  men  in  office  did  their  duty.  This 
task,  which  is  probably  as  important  as  any  that  a  civilized  society 
is  called  on  to  provide  for,  has  in  this  country  and  in  England 
been  turned  over  to  the  newspaper  editors,  who  are,  in  reality,  a 
body  of  volunteer  inspectors,  who  have  to  earn  their  bread  by 
what  we  may  call  outside  work,  while  serving  the  public.  That  is 
to  say,  they  have  to  live  by  collecting  and  selling  news,  while 
devoting  a  large  part  of  their  time  to  watching  and  reporting  on 
the  character  and  conduct  of  public  officers,  from  legislators  to 
policemen.  The  contrivance  is  undoubtedly  a  clumsy  one,  and 
the  work  only  indifferently  done,  but  it  is  done  under  great  diffi- 
culties, and  no  other  mode  of  doing  it  has  yet  been  thought  of. 

The  only  really  efficient  examination  of  the  character  of  candi- 
dates  for  office  is  made  by  the  press,  and  the  most  powerful  check, 
though  not  by  any  means  the  only  one,  in  official  misconduct,  is 
the  inquisitiveness  and  railing  of  the  newspapers.  This  is, 
perhaps,  not  an  admirable  system  of  inspection,  much  less  an 
ideal  one,  but  it  is  the  only  one  as  3'et  devised,  and  it  may  be  said 
that  without  it  popular  government,  by  frequent  election,  would 
hardly  be  possible  in  our  time.  Newspapers,  however,  could  not, 
or  would  not,  do  this  work  if  kept  under  close  legal  restraint.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  they  are  virtually  exempt  by  law  or  opinion  from 
all  check  in  the  matter  of  criticism  of  official  persons.  The  public 
virtually  says  to  them,  '^  Say  everything  that  comes  into  your  head 
about  men  in  office ;  some  of  it,  at  least,  will  probably  be  true, 
and  our  interest  will  be  served  by  having  the  truth  come  out  in 
any  shape." 

So  that,  for  one  reason  or  another,  there  is  probably  no  legal 
line  more  difficult  to  draw  than  the  line  between  what  we  call  the 
freedom  and  the  license  of  the  press.  A  timid  press  would  be 
useless  as  an  exposer  of  abuses ;  a  licentious  press,  on  the  other 
hand,  causes  great  individual  suffering.  Three  generations  of 
lawyers  and  statesmen,  here,  and  in  England,  have  been  trying  10 
make  up  their  minds  which  of  the  two  they  prefer,  and  in  what 
manner  they  can  best  secure  the  object  of  their  choice,  bat  with- 
out much  success. 
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We  have  talked  thus  far  as  if  all  libelling  were  done  by  news- 
papers. For  the  purposes  of  this  paper,  at  all  events,  we  will 
assanie  this  to  be  true.  Slander,  or  spoken  defamation,  contains 
in  the  eye  of  the  law  the  same  ingredients  as  a  libel,  but  to  become 
a  libel,  it  has  to  be  written  or  printed  and  put  in  circulation.  It 
once  figured  prominently  in  the  law  reports,  but  is  now  very  seldom 
the  subject  of  legal  pursuit.  People  care  comparatively  little 
what  evil  is  said  of  them,  as  long  as  ^'  it  does  not  get  into  the 
papers,"  as  the  phrase  is. 

So  much  of  whatever  libelling  is  done  in  our  time  is  done  in  the 
newspapers,  and  it  is  so  necessary,  to  make  a  libel  effective,  that 
it  should  appear  in  the  newspapers,  that,  although,  strictly  speak- 
ing, it  may  appear  in  a. book,  pamphlet,  placard,  or  picture,  the 
word  libel  conveys  to  most  minds  the  idea  of  an  attack  on  some- 
body in  a  newspaper,  and  nothing  else.  Some,  indeed,  whose 
antipathy  to  the  press  is  unusually  strong,  often  think  of  news- 
papers as  simply  instruments  for  the  dissemination  of  libel,  and  of 
editors  as  persons  who  make  their  living  by  concocting  libels.  In 
fact,  when  we  consider  the  enormous  increase  in  the  number  of 
newspapers  which  has  taken  place  within  the  last  half  century, 
and  the  extent  to  which  vast  communities  now  rely  on  them  for 
nearly  all  they  know,  or  wish  to  know,  of  what  goes  on  in  the 
world  outside  private  houses,  one  is  forced  to  admit  that  to  no  art 
has  the  progress  of  invention  and  the  growth  of  population  made 
such  additions  as  to  the  art  of  holding  persons  up  to  public  odium 
or  contempt.  Down  to  the  beginning  of  this  century,  the  power  of 
any  one  person  over  any  other  person's  reputation  or  feelings, 
through  what  he  might  say  or  write  about  him,  was  very  trifling. 
It  could  be  exercised  over  only  a  very  small  area  and  within  hear- 
ing of  a  very  small  number,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  man  could 
readily  get  rid  of  a  damaged  reputation  by  moving  away  a  short 
distance. 

Now  what  is  a  libel  ? 

A  libel,  the  books  say,  is  a  censorious,  or  ridiculing  writing, 
picture  or  sign.  It  is  a  malicious  writing,  printing  or  sign,  in- 
tended to  blacken  the  memory  of  the  dead,  or  expose  the  living  to 
hatred,  contempt  or  ridicule.  It  is  a  publication  which  has  a 
tendency  to  injure  a  man's  reputation,  or  disgrace  or  degrade  him 
in  society,  or  lower  him  in  the  esteem  and  opinion  of  the  world ; 
to  hold  him  up  to  scorn,  or  make  him  infamous  or  odious ;  to 
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depriTe  him  of  the  benefits  of  public  oonfidence  and  social  inter- 
ooorae,  or  impeach  his  honesty,  Tirtne  or  inte^tj,  or  poblish  his 
natural  defects.  In  fact^  if  we  were  to  infer  the  amoont  oi  protee- 
tion  against  libel  aflbrded  by  the  law  from  the  comprehensiTeness 
and  liberality  of  the  legal  d^nitions  of  libd,  we  ahoald  oondode 
that  this  protection  was  complete,  and  that  no  one  was  cTer  libelled 
with  impunity.  In  truth,  however,  there  is  probably  no  injury  to 
whidi  man  is  exposed  in  civilized  society  from  whidi  the  law  does 
so  little  to  protect  him.  There  are  two  ways  known  to  American 
and  English  jurisprudence  of  punishing  a  libel :  yon  may  either 
procure  the  indictment  of  the  libeller  on  a  criminal  charge,  or  you 
may  sue  him  in  a  civU  action  few*  damages.  The  theory  on  whidi 
the  law  grants  you  your  remedy  in  either  of  these  courses,  is  veiy 
instructive.  If  you  resort  to  the  criminal  chaige,  the  law  punishes 
the  libeller,  not  on  the  theory  that  his  crime  consisted  in  hurting 
your  feelings  and  lowering  you  in  the  estimation  of  your  neighbors, 
but  on  the  theory  that  he  provoked  you  in  a  manner  which  might 
have  led  you  to  commit  a  breach  of  the  peace,  that  is,  to  aasaolt 
him  or  challenge  him  to  fight.  In  other  words,  the  prooeedii^  is 
tit  principle  simply  a  means  of  preventing  a  brawl. 

This  was  undoubtedly  an  advance  on  the  earlier  view,  whi<di  did 
not  r^;ard  slander  as  a  fit  subject  for  jndidal  cognizance  at  all, 
but  left  the  slandered  person  to  punish  it  by  personal  chastisement, 
and  which  still  lingers  as  a  curious  survival  of  barbarism  in  nearly 
every  civilized  country,  except  England  and  the  Northern  States 
of  the  nni<m.  At  the  South,  there  is  today  a  strong  feelii^  that 
there  is  something  unmanly  or  discreditable  in  seeking  redress  for 
libel  in  the  courts,  instead  of  challenging  the  oflfender  to  single 
combat.  In  France  a  similar  sentiment  prevails.  In  fact,  failure 
to  punish  a  libel  by  combat  seems,  with  a  large  portion  of  French 
society,  to  do  a  man  more  damage  than  any  libel,  however  maUg* 
nant.  Mr.  Hamerton,  the  well-known  author  and  painter, 
describes,  in  a  recent  number  of  Macmillan's  Magazine,  his  ex- 
perience in  seeking  redress  for  a  libel  on  him,  printed  in  a  French 
newspaper,  in  the  city  near  which  he  was  residing.  He  called  on 
**  a  wise  old  lawyer  "  about  bringing  an  action  fcv  libel.  Said  the 
lawyer  at  once,  ^^  Nobody  expects  you  to  fight  the  editor ;  it  would 
be  doing  him  far  too  much  honor ;  but  you  might,  perhaps,  chal- 
lenge one  of  the  highly  respectable  gentlemen  who  keep  the  paper 
agoing  with  their  money,  and  pay  the  editor  to  do  their  dirty  work* 
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Yon  might  be  able  to  get  at  one  of  them,  I  dare  say,  if  it  were 
agreeable  to  you."  Mr.  Hamerton  thereupon  observed,  that  ^^  duel- 
ing was  not  much  in  his  line,"  and  that  ^'  Englishmen  did  not 
generally  fight  duels."  ^^  This,"  he  adds,  ^'  was  frank  but  impru- 
dent. The  lawyer  looked  at  me  seriously  and  sadly.  A  gentle- 
man who  was  not  strongly  disposed  to  fight  a  duel  could  scarcely, 
I  perceived,  expect  to  maintain  a  very  high  place  in  his  esteem.  . 
•  .  After  a  while  he  recovered  from  the  shock,  and  said,  ^  Well, 
nobody  expects  you  to  fight  with  that  rascally  editor,  at  all 
events.' " 

That  a  man  of  good  standing  should  wish  to  consult  him  about 
legal  proceedings  for  libel  did  not,  lawyer  though  he  was,  at  first 
occur  to  him.  Of  course,  the  theory  on  which  the  indictment  is 
formed,  makes  little  difference,  as  long  as  it  is  laid  before  a  jury. 
In  practice,  the  jury  deals  with  the  offence  as  a  simple  injury, 
without  considering,  or  being  called  on  to  consider,  whether  it  was 
likely  to  have  provoked  a  breach  of  the  peace  or  not.  But  there 
is  nevertheless  a  strong  disinclination  to  punish  libel  as  a  criminal 
offence.  Grand  juries  are  reluctant,  except  in  cases  of  great 
gravity  and  in  which  manifest  and  tangible  injury  has  resulted,  to 
find  bills  for  libel.  Libellers  whom  it  is  considered  worth  while  to 
prosecute  are  often,  in  fact  in  most  cases,  persons  with  greater  or 
less  claims  to  social  or  political  consideration,  and  the  public  is 
therefore  somewhat  shocked  if  they  are  sent  to  jail ;  and  juries  do 
not  like  to  send  them  to  jail.  The  punishment  seems  too  great 
for  the  crime.  In  England,  during  the  past  year,  one  of  the  new 
class  of  newspapers  called  ^'  society  journals,"  which  make  a 
specialty  of  collecting  social  tittle-tattle  and  scandal,  went  so  far 
as  to  make  direct  and  very  revolting  attacks  on  two  women  of 
considerable  prominence  in  the  fashionable  world,  and  the  editor, 
who  was  an  obscure  adventurer,  was  promptly  prosecuted  and 
sentenced  to  a  term  of  imprisonment  with  hard  labor.  The  suc- 
cess of  this  proceeding  caused  forthwith  a  large  crop  of  criminal 
prosecutions  for  libels  of  a  comparatively  trifling  character.  The 
consequence  was  a  proposal  —  though  I  do  not  know  whether  any 
action  has  as  yet  been  taken  in  the  matter,  or  not  —  to  make  the 
approval  on  the  part  of  the  attorney-general  necessary  to  the 
institution  of  criminal  proceedings  for  libel.  Here,  where  such 
proceedings  are  always  in  the  hands  of  public  prosecutors,  and 
where  grand  juries  take  on  themselves  more  responsibility  in  the 
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matter  of  finding  bills,  this  danger  of  abase  of  criminal  prosecation 
is  not  likely  to  arise.     In  fact,  the  tendency  is  in  the  other  direc- 
tion.   It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  criminal  treatment  of  libel  is 
unsuited  to  our  manners.     Criminal  proceedings  most,  in  every 
country  in  which  the  jury  trial  exists,  owe  their  efficacy  largely  to 
popular  sympathy  with  the  victims  of  a  wrong.     Now  the  great 
difficulty  in  punishing  assaults  on  reputation  in  ail  Anglo-Saxoo 
countries,  and  more  especially  in  this,  is  that  sympathy  with  the 
victims  of  this  particular  wrong  is  very  deficient.     One  would  not 
infer  this  from  the  amount  of  denunciation  of  slander,  and  the 
amount  of  lamentation  over  the  license  of  the  press  one  bears  in 
every  direction,  and  most  people  will,  doubtless,  at  first  blush,  be 
inclined  to  deny  it.     But  a  little  close  observation  of  some  of  the 
phenomena  of  libelling  will  put  it  beyond  question.     When  a  man 
in  good  standing  — and  he  is  the  only  one  who  feels  disposed  to 
punish  libel  —  finds  his  character  assailed  in  a  newspaper,  bis  pain 
and  mortification,  unless  he  has  been  long  before  the  public  and 
has  been  hardened  by  it,  are  apt  to  be  intense.     He  often  suffers 
more,  in  many  cases  vastly  more,  than  if  he  had  been  robbed  of 
property.     He  fancies  that  everybody  who  knows  him  has  read  the 
libel,  and  has  been  deeply  impressed  by  it.    As  he  walks  down  the 
street  he  thinks  that  every  eye  is  turned  on  him  as  the  person  who 
has  been  shown  up  by  the  Argus  or  the  Cerberus.     He  hates  to 
have  his  family  see  the  article.     He  winces  terribly  when  be  meets 
an3*body  who  refers  to  it.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  bis 
friends  care  little  or  nothing  about  it.     If  the  attack  is  very 
vituperative,  they^  are  amused  by  it.     Unless  it  is  supported  by 
something  in  the  way  of  documentary  proof,  their  opinion  of  him 
is  not  affected  by  it.     With  the  general  public,  who  do  not  know 
him,  it  has  simply  had  the  effect  of  making  the  paper  in  which  it 
appeared  seem  ***  spicy."     It  will  very  likely  lower  him  in  their  esti- 
mation in  some  degree,  but  it  makes  nobody  feel  sorry  for  him. 
Those  whom  he  consults  as  to  whether  he  ought  to  take  any  notice 
of  it  are  generally  unanimous  in  advising  him  not  to  do  so. 

Finally,  let  me  say,  —  and  this  is  a  suggestive  fact,  —  some  of 
the  most  prominent  newspapers  in  the  country  have  laid  the 
foundation  of  enormous  commercial  success  by  wholesale  indal- 
gence  in  libel ;  they  have  found,  in  other  words,  steady  and  per- 
sistent attacks  on  the  reputation  of  individuals  to  be  the  best 
mode  of  gaining  the  ear  of  the  public  and  extending  their  circnla- 
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tion.  There  eoald  not  be  a  more  strikiDg  illustration  of  the 
feebleness  of  the  support  which  the  judicial  machinery  for  the 
punishment  of  libel  receives  from  public  opinion.  So  that  libel 
may  be  said  to  be  the  one  wrong  to  which  an  individual  is  exposed 
in  civilized  life  in  which  keenness  of  suffering  does  not  count, 
either  in  the  eye  of  the  law  or  of  the  public,  as  an^ aggravation  of 
the  offence,  and  does  not  diflVise  a  vivid  sense  of  common  danger. 
Anglo-Saxon  law,  as  well  as  Anglo-Saxon  ()olitics,  has  never 
taken  much  account  of  sentimental  grievances ;  that  is,  of  injury 
to  the  feelings.  It  cares  for  property  greatly,  and  attacks  on 
property  move  an  Anglo-Saxon  community  to  any  needful  extreme 
of  severity  in  repression.  It  feels  the  deepest  sympathy  with  the 
man  who  loses  it,  but  it  is  unwilling  to  concern  itself  much  about 
any  man's  mental  suffering,  unless  he  cap  show  that  he  is  out  of 
pocket  by  it.  It  requires  that  if  he  is  hurt,  even  in  the  deepest 
recesses  of  his  nature,  he  shall  appraise  his  loss  in  dollars  and 
cents  before  the  law  will  bestir  itself  in  his  behalf.  This  appears 
very  markedly  in  the  other  remedy  for  libel,  the  civil  action.  If 
a  libel  attacks  a  man  in  his  professional  or  offijial  capacity,  the 
law  presumes  that  he  suffers  pecuniary  damage  from  it.  If  it 
accuses  a  doctor  of  want  of  skill,  the  law  assumes  that  he  will 
lose  patients  by  it.  If  it  imputes  ignorance  to  a  lawyer,  the  law 
assumes  that  he  will  lose  clients  by  it.  If  it  impeaches  the  integrity 
or  capacity  of  a  public  officer,  the  law  assumes  that  he  will  suffer 
in  his  authority  or  influence,  or  in  his  chance  of  reflection  or 
reappointment  or  promotion,  and  accordingly  awards  him  pecu- 
niary compensation,  the  amount  of  which  it  leaves  the  jury  to 
fix ;  though,  for  the  reason  I  have  already  given,  public  officers 
very  seldom  seek  redress  in  this  way. 

Supposing,  however,  that  the  libel  does  not  touch  you  at  all  in 
any  professional  capacity,  or  injure  you  in  your  business,  but 
simply  assails  your  character  as  a  man  or  woman,  and  yet  does 
not  charge  you  with  an  indictable  offence,  —  that  is,  if  it  simply 
goes  to  make  you  ridiculous  or  odious,  or  make  you  *^  the  town 
talk,"  in  a  way  which  is  not  likely  to  have  any  direct  effect  on 
your  success  in  your  calling,  or  on  your  authority  or  efficiency  in 
some  public  station,  —  the  law  calls  on  you  for  proof  of  what  is 
called  ^^  special  damage."  It  asks  you  how  much,  if  anything, 
you  have  lost  in  consequence  of  the  libel,  and  holds  that  if  you 
cannot  show  that  you  have  suffered  any  pecuniary  loss,  or  the 
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equivalent  of  pecuniary  loss,  through  the  libel,  yon  are  entitled  to 
DO  compensation,  and  the  libeller  deserves  no  penalty.  The  law 
reports  and  the  text-books  on  slander  and  libel  are  fbll  of  the 
strongest  assertions  of  the  doctrine  that  the  lav  protects  property, 
not  reputation.  *^  Special  damage,"  says  one  of  the  aothorities 
(Townshend  on  Slander  and  Libel,  §  198),  '^  consists  in  the  loss 
of  marriage,  loss  of  consortium  of  husband  and  wife,  loss  of 
emoluments,  profits,  customers,  employment,  or  gratuitous  hospi- 
tality, or  being  subjected  to  any  other  inconvenience  or  annoyance 
occasioning  or  involving  an  actual  or  constructive  pecuniary  loss." 
*^All  the  cases,"  said  the  judges  in  an  action  brought  by  a  woman, 
**  proceed  on  the  assumption  that  the  plaintiff  has  sustained  some 
pecuniary  loss  in  consequence  of  the  slander.  It  is  not  sulficieDt 
that  she  has  fallen  into. disgrace,  contempt,  and  infamy,  and  lost 
her  credit,  reputation,  and  peace  of  mind,  or  the  society  or  good 
opinion  of  her  neighbors  [as  a  consequence  of  the  slander],  unless 
she  has  been  injured  in  her  estate  or  property."  (Woodbury  v. 
Thompson,  3  N.  H.  194 .) 

It  has  been  held,  too,  that  where  a  woman  was  shunned  by  her 
neighbors,  and  turned  out  of  a  moral  reform  society,  she  had  no 
remedy,  because  she  could  show  no  *^  special  damage."  It  bss 
been  held  in  another  case,  where  a  woman  fell  sick  under  a  libel, 
that  "  as  the  law  gives  no  remedy  for  outraged  feelings  or  senti- 
ments, a  sickness  induced  by  mental  distress  in  consequence  of 
the  language  published,  followed  by  inability  to  transact  business, 
or  expense  for  medical  attendance,  does  not  constitute  special 
damage,"  and  that  for  such  a  libel  no  action  would  lie.  (Ter- 
williger  t;.  Wands,  17  N.  Y.  54.)  I  have  said  already  that  editors 
are  in  popular  estimation  the  great  libellers  of  the  day.  There 
is  probably  no  class  of  the  community  so  much  libelled,— of  course 
by  brother  editors,  —  but  they  seldom  or  never  sue  for  it.  Indeed, 
an  editor  would  have  very  little  chance  before  a  jury,  in  an  action 
against  a  newspaper,  so  deeply  rooted  is  the  popular  belief  that 
his  proper  remedy  is  to  libel  back.  There  is  one  case  on  record, 
however,  in  which  an  editor  did  try  to  get  damages  for  having  bis 
paper  called  a  ^Mow,  ignorant,  and  scurrilous  journal."  This 
language,  one  would  think,  must  surely  be  actionable,  as  touching 
his  professional  standing,  yet  the  court  ruled  otherwise.  But  it 
held  also  that  to  say  that  the  circulation  of  his  paper  was  small 
was  actionable.    So  it  seems  to  be  law  that  you  do  not  harm  an 
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editor  bj  saying  that  he  publishes  a  paper  not  worth  reading,  and 
which  ought  not  to  be  read;  but  that  if  you  say  that  very  few 
people  read  it  you  have  to  pay  something  by  way  of  compensation* 
(Heriot  t;.  Stuart,  1  Esp.  Cas.  457.)  As  if  to  make  assurance 
doubly  sure,  the  law  also  holds  that  the  merQ  apprehension  of 
special  damage  shall  not  entitle  you  to  redress.  It  is  not  enough 
that  the  libel  makes  you  fear  that  it  may  cause  yon  damage,  or  that 
disinterested  persons,  like  a  Jury,  may  consider  your  fear .  well 
founded.  The  damage  must  have  actually  occurred  as  the  direct 
and  provable  consequence  of  the  defamatory  language  of  the  libel. 
It  is  to  be  said  for  this  special-damage  rule  that  it  prevents  the 
bringing  of  suits  for  trifling  causes,  and  in  the  days  before  libel, 
when  people  sometimes  brought  each  other  into  court  for  mere 
street  abuse,  it  may  have  been  very  useful  in  saving  the  time  of 
judges  and  juries  from  being  wasted  on  trumpery  quarrels.  But 
the  invention  of  the  daily  newspaper  has  introduced  an  aggrava- 
tion of  libel,  or  rather  a  new  form  of  libel,  for  which  the  special- 
damage  rule  bars  all  remedy* ;  I  mean  the  aggravation  which 
results  from  repetition.  There  are  a  thousand  taunts,  jeers,  impu- 
tations, insinuations,  and  epithets  which,  if  only  flung  out  against 
a  man  once  in  the  columns  of  the  newspapers,  will  cause  him,  if  a 
man  of  sense,  little  concern,  and  will  attract  but  little  notice,  but 
which,  if  repeated  day  after  day,  or  even  very  frequently,  will 
occasion  him  and  his  family  the  acutest  suffering,  and  end  by 
making  him  a  conspicuous  object  of  public  ridicule  or  odium. 
Almost  every  reader  must  have  known  of  such  cases.  I  knew  of 
one,  a  few  years  ago,  in  which  a  citizen  of  high  character  and 
standing  was  tortured  in  this  way  for  weeks,  and  had  finally  to  beg 
for  mercy  from  the  editor  through  the  intervention  of  a  common 
friend.  The  thing  said  of  him  was  too  trifling  for  notice,  had  it 
been  said  once,  but  when  reproduced  every  second  or  third  day  it 
became  persecution  of  the  most  intolerable  kind  ;  and  yet,  as  the 
law  now  stands,  it  would  not  have  supported  a  civil  suit  for 
damages,  and  would  have  seemed  absurd  if  made  the  basis  of  an 
indictment.  It  would  be  easy  to  illustrate  much  more  fully  this 
branch  of  the  power  over  individual  comfort  possessed  by  the  press, 
and  which  it  can  and  does  exercise  without  bringing  itself  within 
the  operation  of  the  law  of  libel ;  but  every  reader  of  the  news- 
papers can  do  it  for  himself.  In  fact,  we  see  every  week,  cases  in 
which  private  individuals  are  injured  in  their  reputation,  —  to 
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recur  to  the  legal  definitions  of  libel  wbich  I  have  already  quoted, 
—  or  lowered  in  the  esteem  and  opinion  of  the  world,  or  made 
ridiculous  by  quickly  repeated  and  widely  circulated  charges,  or 
epithets,  or  imputations,  of  which  the  law,  as  it  now  stands,  will 
take  no  notice,  and  which  infiict  no  appreciable  material  damages. 
In  Scotland,  and  I  believe  in  every  country  whose  jurisprudence 
is  based  on  the  civil  law,  the  special-damage  rule  does  not  exist. 
There,  to  borrow  Lord  Karnes's  words,  ^^  scandal,  or  any  imputation 
on  a  man's  good  name,  may  be  prosecuted  even  when  the  scandal 
is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  cannot  be  the  occasion  of  any  pecuniary 
loss.  It  is  sufficient  to  say,  *  I  am  hurt  in  my  character. ' " 
Another  authority  says,  that  whatever  causes  *^  uneasiness  <^ 
mind  "  is  actionable  in  Scotland,  and  I  think  this  is  the  rule  all 
over  the  Continent ;  but  on  the  Continent  libel  is  almost  exclu- 
sively dealt  with  as  a  public  wrong,  like  an  assault.  On  the  Conti- 
nent, the  legal  immunity  believed  to  be  enjoyed  by  the  newspapers 
in  this  country  excites  surprise  so  great  that  a  distinguished  French 
publicist*  has  described  the  American  press  as  ^*  despotism  tem- 
pered by  assassination  ; "  his  belief  being  that  the  only  real  remedy 
against  libel  enjoyed  by  the  American  citizen  lies  in  the  murder  of 
editors.  He  relates,  in  illustration  of  this,  that  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon for  American  newspaper  offices  to  have  a  memorial  marble 
plate  over  the  door,  insciibed  with  the  names  of  the  editors  who 
have  fallen  in  fight  under  the  weapons  of  persons  whom  they  have 
slandered,  together  with  the  date  of  each  tragedy.  The  state  of 
things  in  France  is  not  mUch  better  than  he  imagines  it  to  be  here ; 
that  is,  the  sword  is  still  relied  on  there  as  the  main  defence,  not 
only  against  attacks  on  character,  but  against  persistent  ridicule, 
or  personal  depreciation.  That  it  is  very  effective  in  keeping 
down  a  mode  of  attack  to  which  our  newspapers  resort  much  there 
is  no  question.  A  newspaper  in  France  rarely  ventures  pertina- 
ciously to  plague  or  tease  a  man.  Nevertheless,  the  law  does  afford 
powerful  protection  to  those  who  are  not* disposed  for  single  com- 
bat, and  it  contains  some  provisions  which  have  a  certain  value  for 
us  in  the  way  of  suggestion.  As  a  general  rule.  Continental 
European  legislation  concerning  the  press  is  not  of  much  value  to 
Americans  or  Englishmen,  by  way  either  of  suggestion  or  com- 
parison, for  the  simple  reason  that  it  is  all  based  on,  or  has  grown 
out  of,  the  theory  that  the  press  is  a  necessary  evil,  and  in  practice 
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has  to  be  treated  as  a  nuisance,  which  must  be  mitigated,  but  can- 
not be  wholly  abated.  The  American  and  English  legal  view  of 
the  press,  on  the  contrary,  is  now  based  on,  if  it  has  not  grown 
out  of,  the  theofy  that  the  press  is  performing  a  useful  public 
function,  in  which,  however,  it  is  apt  to  commit  excesses  and  make 
slips,  which  have  to  be  treated  with  a  certain  indulgence.  But 
there  is  one  feature  of  Continental  jurisprudence  which  does  sup- 
ply matter  for  serious  reflection,  if  it  does  not  suggest  a  possible 
reform  in  our  own  law  of  libel.  In  our  legal  and  political  develop- 
ment,—  if  we  may  treat  them  as  two  different  things,  —  we  have 
displayed  a  constantly  increasing  respect  for  the  person ;  that  is, 
for  the  human  body.  We  forbid,  or  try  to  avoid,  even  in  inflicting 
punishment,  everything  which  may  bring  shame  or  dishonor  to  it. 
When  punishment  is  corporal,  as  most  punishment  has  to  be,  we 
make  it  as  little  corporal  —  if  we  may  lise  the  expression  —  as 
possible. 

There  is  probably  no  country  in  the  world  in  which  so  much 
tenderness  is  shown  towards  physical  peculiarities  as  in  this ;  ia 
which,  in  short,  the  person  is  so  sacred.  But  it  must  also  be  said 
that  respect  has  not  increased  for  all  that  portion  of  the  i>erson-> 
ality  which  is  not  physical  or  tangible,  the  tastes,  habits,  preju- 
dices, sensitiveness,  manners,  relations  with  friends  and  family, 
and  the  like,  about  which  the  civilized  man  ordinarily  dislikes  to 
talk  to  strangers  or  have  strangers  talk,  which  are  roughly  de- 
scribed by  the  term  "  private  life,"  and  which,  to  every  man  who 
is  worth  much,  make  up  by  far  the  better  part  of  bis  whole  life. 
Nay,  there  are  many  reasons  for  thinking  that  it  has  within  the 
last  half  century  greatly  diminished,  and  that  the  press  is  now  in 
a  fair  way  to  make  it  a  thing  of  which  the  coming  generation  will 
know  but  little.  On  this  point  something  is  undoubtedly  to  be  learned 
from  French  jurisprudence,  which  puts  it  in  every  man^s  power  to 
prevent  utterly  those  explorations  of  his  private  life  which  have 
lately  become  the  fashion  with  a  certain  portion  of  our  press,  and 
which,  especially  in  cases  of  bereavement  or  misfortune,  give  so  mneb 
pain, — often  as  exquisite  pain  as  mortals  know.  The  French  law 
forbids  in  any  periodical  the  publication  of  anything  relating  to  a 
man's  private  life  which  is  not  actually  before  tl^  courts  in  a  crim- 
inal proceeding ;  but  the  law  is  set  in  motion  only  at  the  instance 
of  the  person  interested,  and  no  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  statement 
made  is  permitted,  or  any  discussion  of  the  facta.    All  the  coin- 
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plainant  has  to  show  is  that  the  newspaper  spoke  of  matters  in  his 
private  life.  This  has  been  so  strictly  construed  by  the  cdarts 
that  an  editor  was  found  guilty  for  announcing  the  names  of  cer- 
tain  persons  who  had  gone  on  a  religious  pilgnmilge.  The  penalty 
is  a  fine,  and  also  damages  to  the  party  aggrieved,  in  the  discre- 
tion of  the  court. 

We  have  got  so  far  away,  in  our  newspaper  ethics,  from  the 
point  of  view  on  which  this  legislation  rests  that  there  are  hot 
few  newspapers  which  do  not,  on  the  slightest  pretext,  publish 
everything  that  they  can  learn  of  all  that  portion  of  a  man's  sphere 
to  which  he  least  likes  to  admit  the  world  outside ;  and  the  prac- 
tice grows.  It  ministers  to  a  popular  taste  which  is  as  old  as  civil 
society.  There  never  was  a  time  when  people  did  not  enjoy  hear- 
ing about  their  neighbor  the  things  which  they  knew  he  would  not 
like  to  tell  them.  But  as  long  as  our  law  has  a  policy,  as  long  as 
legislation  aims  to  favor  particular  manners  or  customs  from  a 
regard  to  the  general  good,  we  must  admit  that  nothing  is  better 
worthy  of  legal  protection  than  private  life,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  right  of  every  man  to  keep  his  affairs  to  himself,  and  to  dedde 
for  himself  to  what  extent  they  shall  be  the  subject  of  public  obser- 
vation and  discussion. 

There  is  another  and  probably  removable  defect  in  the  existing 
legal  remedy  for  libel,  which  is  perhaps  the  most  serious  of  any, 
and  that  is  the  slowness  of  the  procedure.  It  may  be  said,  in  fact, 
that  for  libel  no  remedy  is  of  any  value  at  all  which  is  not  prompt 
The  law*s  delays  are  of  course  always  partially  destructive  of  the 
redress  which  the  law  offers  for  any  kind  of  injury.  But  in  the 
case  of  libel  it  may  be  said,  in  the  larger  number  of  cases,  to  be 
wholly  destructive.  This  is  certainly  true  of  all  those  cases  iji 
which  special  damage  cannot  be  shown.  The  injury  of  libel  lies  in 
the  publicity.  It  is  the  publicity  which  causes  all  the  pain.  If  a 
person  libelled  can  bring  the  case  speedily  before  the  court,  while 
the  matter  is  fresh  in  the  public  mind,  the  pain  of  the  pablicAtion 
and  the  pain  of  the  trial  are  merged ;  that  is  to  say,  the  suffering 
of  having  to  go  over  the  subject  in  a  trial  in  court,  and  thus  make 
it  still  more  public,  will  be  no  aggravation,  or  a  comparatively 
slight  aggravation,  of  the  original  suffering  caused  by  the  libel 
itself.  The  libel  and  the  remedy,  then,  form  one  and  the  same 
transaction.  Moreover,  a  prompt  trial,  and  a  prompt  trial  only, 
makes  the  remedy  complete  as  regards  the  vindication  of  character. 
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rhe  public  which  reads  the  attack  beeps  it  distinctly  in  its  mind 
)Dly  &  short  time,  and  is  disposed  to  watch  its  conaequencee  only 
k  short  time.  In  a  month,  even,  it  will  have  ceased  to  remember 
DQcb  about  it;  but,  anrortanately,  it  does  remember  something 
ibont  it.  It  retains  a  vague  impressioD  that  something  unfavor- 
kble  was  said  of  So-and-So,  and  that  it  never  saw  any  answer  ttova 
So-and-So.  It  goes  about  its  busiuess  with  a  dim,  bazy  conviction 
that  tbere  is  something  wrong  about  So-and-So.  In  other  words, 
bis  reputation  is  slightly  damaged,  and  remains  damaged  with 
tbouBaods  who  know  little  about  him  beyond  his  name  and  calling. 
Supposing  that  So-and-So  has  done  the  only  thing  in  his  power  to 
set  himself  right,  by  bringing  anactionagainBtthelibeller,  and,  as 
is  usual,  the  case  cannot  be  tried  for  many  months,  be  is  met  with 
two  cmel  advantages.  One  is,  that  the  public  interest  in  him  and 
his  troubles  having  died  out,  the  trial  excites  little  attention,  and 
the  report  of  it  doe ^  not  catch  the  notice  of  one-tenth  of  those  who 
read  the  libel.  The  other  is,  that  in  seeking  his  remedy,  after  this 
long  interval,  he  actually  renews  bis  wrong.  He  finds  himself  very 
much  in  the  position  of  a  man  who,  having  brought  an  action  for 
assault  and  battery,  is  compelled  to  submit  to  another  assault  and 
battery  of  the  same  nature  before  his  case  can  go  to  the  jury.  Hs 
bas  to  ezposehimselfoncemore  to  that  publicity  in  which  the  sting 
of  the  original  libel  lay,  and  may  find  it  aggravated  by  additional 
ransacking  of  bis  affairs  at  the  hands  of  the  defendant's  counsel. 
Thousands  are  deterred  Trota  ever  seeking  legal  redress  for  attacks 
on  character  by  this  slowness  of  justice.  A  man  can  wait  patiently 
for  the  recovery  of  property.  It  is  hard  to  wait ;  if  he  wins  hto 
case,  however,  his  remedy  is  as  nearly  complete  as  human  Justica 
can  make  it.  But  if  he  has  to  wait  long  for  the  legal  rebabilit&- 
tion  of  his  character,  the  remedy  assumes,  to  a  certain  extent,  the 
nature  of  an  aggravation  of  his  injury.  It  has  been  su^ested,  as  a 
mode  of  meeting  this  defect  in  the  law,  that  libel  cases  should  have 
precedence  of  all  others  on  the  court  calendars.  That  this  would 
in  aome  degree  meet  it  is  undoubtedly  true,  but  everybody  who 
has  had  any  experience  of  legal  proceedings  knows  that  some  of 
the  longest  and  worst  of  the  law's  delays  occur  before  a  case  gets 
on  the  calendar  at  all.  How  these  might  be  prevfnted,  or  whether 
Ihey  could  be  prevented,  especially  in  cases  in  which  the  defendant 
andertakes  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  allegations  complained  of.  Is 
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something  which  could  be  discassed  adequately  by  a  profesnonal 
man  only,  and  on  this  point  I  shall  not  attempt  to  dwell. 

They  have  in  England  a  process  for  punishing  libel,  which  is 
what  may  be  called  the  ^*  swell "  mode  of  doing  it,  and  the  one 
usually  resorted  to  by  persons  who  think  they  would  be  demeaned 
by  going  into  a  police  court  in  quest  of  an  indictment,  or  by  bring- 
ing a  civil  action  for  damages,  supposing  the  language  complained 
of  to  be  actionable.  It  consists  in  applying  to  the  court  of  Queen's 
Bench  for  what  is  called  a  criminal  information.  This  has  to  be 
done  on  affidavits,  and  into  the  affidavits  the  complainant  can  pat 
what  he  pleases ;  in  fact,  his  complete  answer  to  the  libel.  The 
defendant  either  resists  the  application,  or  withdraws  his  libel,  by 
affidavit  also.  In  this  way  the  whole  case  gets  before  the  court  and 
the  public  at  once,  as  far  as  it  can  be  produced  without  hearing 
testimony,  and  while  the  matter  is  fresh  in  the  public  mind.  This 
has  undoubted  advantages  in  the  matter  of  speed,  such  as  are  not 
•afforded  by  any  other  process  either  in  this  country  or  that. 

It  is  open  to  any  one  to  say  that  he  thinks  the  present  procedure 
is  good  enough,  and  that  the  evils  of  libel  are  not  great  enough  to 
call  for  any  change.  With  those  who  are  of  this  way  of  thinking 
I  do  not  argue.  I  am  addressing  those  who  think  that  the  private 
char^ter  and  individual  peace  of  mind  are  things  for  which  t 
civilized  community  is  bound  to  provide,  if  need  be,  by  extraordi- 
nary precautions,  and  that  no  adequate  adaptation  of  the  law  to 
the  greatly  increased  power  over  private  character  and  individual 
peace  of  mind,  which  has  been  lodged  in  the  hands  of  newspaper 
editors  and  proprietors,  by  the  growth  of  newspaper  circulation, 
has  as  yet  been  made  amongst  us.  Though  such  adequcUe  adapta- 
tion may  be  very  difficult,  or  indeed  impossible,  yet  sam^hing  in 
that  direction  is  possible,  and  deserves  far  more  attention,  both 
from  lawyers  and  legislators,  and  from  editors,  than  it  has  yet 
received.  The  press  has  no  longer  anything  to  fear  from  legil 
restriction  of  any  kind,  as  regards  its  influence  or  material  pros- 
perity ;  while  the  community  has  a  good  deal  to  fear  from  what 
may  be  called  excessive  publicity,  or  rather  from  the  loss  by  indi- 
viduals of  the  right  of  privacy. 

But  it  would  be  unfair  to  close  without  venturing  to  assert  that 
the  power  over  the  individual  peace  of  mind  and  privat£  character, 
lodged  now  in  the  hands  of  editors,  is  not  on  the  whole  abused  to 
anything  like  the  extent  to  which  it  might  be  abused,  considering 
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how  little  the  law  does  to  prevent  its  abuse,  and  how  much  the 
public  curiosity,  in  its  lowest  form,  tends  to  stimulate  its  abuse. 
On  the  contrary,  I  think  no  class  of  the  community  makes  so 
remarkable  a  display  of  successful  resistance  to  temptation  as  the 
editors  of  the  daily  papers,  considering  how  much  they  hold  in 
their  hands  and  dispense  of  what  their  fellqwmen  both  ardently 
desire  and  greatly  fear,  and  considering  the  lack  of  sympathy,  of 
which  I  have  already  spoken,  which  is  usually  felt  by  his  friends 
or  neighbors  for  the  victim  of  newspaper  attacks  or  explorations. 
I  may  add,  that  deliberate  assaults  on  character,  which  have  little 
or  no  foundation,  and  for  which  all  redress  in  the  shape  of  edi- 
torial correction  is  refused,  are  rare.  No  accurate  estimate  of  them 
can  be  formed  from  the  number  of  libel  suits  brought,  because  a 
very  large  number  of  these  suits  are  brought  by  persons  who  have 
not  the  least  intention  of  pushing  them  to  trial ;  and  this,  not 
because  they  shrink  from  publicity,  but  because  they  know  that 
judicial  inquiry  would  leave  them  worse  off  than  ever.  The  com- 
mencement of  the  suit  is  intended  to  produce  the  impression  that 
there  exists  a  complete  answer  to  the  charge,  which  the  indignant 
plaintiff  will  lay  before  the  public  at  the  proper  time,  but  he  really 
does  not  anticipate  that  this  proper  time  will  ever  arrive. 
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PAPERS  OF  THE  SOCIAL  ECONOMY  DEPARTMENT. 

I.    ASSOCIATED  CHARITIES. 

[At  a  meeting  of  the  Social  Economy  Department  of  the  Amc 
can  Social  Science  Association,  held  in  Boston,  March  20th,  it « 
voted,  that  R.  T.  Paine,  Jr.,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  Miss  Anna  Hsl 

well,  of  Philadelphia,  and  Rev.  Oscar  C.  McCnlloch,  of  Indiam 
olis,  be  appointed  a  committee  to  prepare  one  or  more  papers 
the  subject  of  ' 'Associated  Charities,"  with  power  to  fill  vacaDC 
and  to  increase. their  number.  Sabsequently  the  committee  add 
to  their  number.  Rev.  D.  O.  Kellogg,  of  PhUadelphia,  and  Rer. 
H.  Gurteen,  of  Buffalo.  For  the  better  presentation  of  the  h 
ject  as  a  whole,  it  was  divided  up  among  the  members  of  the  oo 
mittee.    The  Papers  will  therefore  be  presented  in  this  form : 

A.    THE  OBJECTS,  PRINCIPLES  AND  ADVANTAGES  OF  AS- 
SOCIATION IN  CHARITIES. 

BT  RKY.  D.  O.  KXLLOOO. 

B.     GENERAL  AND  SPECIAL  METHODS  OF  OPERATION.   ' 

BT  BEY.  OSCAB  C.  MCCULLOCH. 

C.    THE  NEED  AND  WORK  OF  VISITORS. 

BT  B.   T.    PADTE,   JB.,   B8Q. 

D.  THE  CARE  AND  SAVING  OF  CHILDREN. 

BT  MISS   ANNA  HALLOWXLL. 

It  is  with  r^ret  that  the  committee  found  it  could  not  have  the 
advantage  of  the  large  knowledge  of  principle  and  method  which 
the  Rev.  S.  H.  Gurteen  could  give.  His  absence  in  England  pre- 
vented his  tracing  the  results  of  the  work  so  far  as  they  can  be 
given.] 


A.    THE  PRINCIPLE  AND  ADVANTAGE  OF  ASSOCIATION  IN 

CHARITIES. 

BT  BBY.   D.    O.   KBLLOOa,    OV  PHILADBLPHIA. 

CRead  Friday,  8ep*^ember  10.) 

The  industrial  resources  of  society  are  called  into  use  by  neces- 
sity. Men's  physical  wants  are  imperative,  and  must  be  supplied. 
To  do  this  requires  the  exercise  of  man's  productive  powers,  tod 
these  powers  submit  themselves  rapidly  to  great  economical  laws 
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h   constitate  the  science  ^f  wealth.    One  of  the  earliest  of 

Dinical  forces  affecting  production  or  human  industr}^  is  that 

sociation.    Barter,  the  primitive  form  of  trade,  is  a  form  of  it. 

>rk8,  at  once,  a  subdivision  of  labor,  the  parties  to  the  trans- 

n  exchanging  what  each  can  most  easily  acquire,  and  finding 

>fit  in  it.     From  so  simple  a  beginning,  the  industrial  world 

pt>wn  into  a  marvellously  complex  organization,  of  which  the 

I  expansion  predicts  the  day  when  the  entire  globe  will  be  but 

^gantic  factory.    The  farmer  of  Minnesota  sows  his  grain  in 

eration  with  the  factory  hands  of  Lowell,  who  spin  and  weave 

lothing,  ^nd  with  the  meat-packer  of  Cincinnati  or  Chicago, 

feeds  him.     He  markets  his  grain  with  the  help  of  the  miller ; 

nerchant  makes  his  exchanges  for  him,  the  transporter  places 

iroduce  where  it  is  needed,  the  banker  draws  against  it  in  set- 

ent,  and  the  process  ends,  perhaps,  in  the  tea  brought  fix>m 

a  to  his  table.     At  each  stage  of  the  series  of  transactions,  a 

her  of  distinct  interests  are  focussed,  the  influence  of  which  is 

3ver  continents  and  hemispheres.     And  the  more  the  inventive 

as  of  man  has  achieved,  the  more  it  has  organized,  and  ex- 

wied  this  industrial  association.    By  means  of  subdivided  dnty, 

'  multiplied  exchanges,  of  vast  areas  and  diverse  peoples  brought 

to  a  common  system,  the  energies  of  man  are  saved  ih>m  waste, 

ealth  is  increased,  and  the  foundations  are  laid  for  a  higher  intel- 

ctual  and   social  life.     Under  such  industrial  conditions,  the 

ience  of  political  economy  becomes  possible. 

But  the  weal  of  society  embraces  vastly  more  than  so-called 

^alth.    Man  has  in  his  nature  other  resources  to  expend  in  the 

lilding  of  higher  social  conditions,  than  his  powers  of  industrial 

oduction,  although  the  two  domains  are  closely  related.     Indus- 

al  faculties  are  to  the  moral  qualities,  as  the  barometer  to  the 

mosphere,  marking  in  its  changes  the  var}ing  conditions  of  the 

r.     We  are  ever  finding  out,  more  and  more,  that  there  are 

moral  risks  **  in  all  forms  of  buslQCSS,  that  integrity  and  under- 

mding  and  faithfulness  have  a  commercial  value,  that  no  system 

political  economy  is  adequate  which  ignores  ethics  and  educa- 

m. 

While  the  employment  of  the  productive  energies  of  society  is 
:^ely  controlled  by  the  necessities  arising  f^om  appetites  and 
ibitions,  the  development  and  application  of  its  moral  resources 
e  regarded  as  a  matter  of  charity.    When  a  man  ceases  to  be  a 
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machine  whose  oat-pat  is  merchantable,  and  is  esteemed  worthy  of 
education  and  personal  improvement  for  his  own  sake,  then  he  is 
an  object  of  solicitude  to  the  hamane  spirit,  rather  than  of  calciil»- 
tion  to  the  economical  mind.  Of  coarse,  this  distinction  is  oolj 
approximate  and  general,  for  this  paper  recognizes  that  there  is  t 
law  of  economy  in  beneficence,  and  one  which  is  of  inTaloable 
effect,  having  in  its  keeping  a  new  age  of  hamanitj.  It  is  soffident, 
perhaps,  to  say  that  by  common  consent,  the  welfare  of  men  oat- 
side  of  their  indastrial  life,  is  regarded  as  a  qaestion  of  chanty. 
Bat  of  recent  years  there  has  arisen  in  many  minds  a  new  concep- 
tion of  charity.  In  its  lowest  degradation,  the  term  meant  a  class 
of  actions  done  without  remuneration,  for  the  relief  of  suffering  or 
depression.  A  better  sense  of  the  term  id  a  sentiment  of  kindness 
or  benevolence.  The  higher  conception  of  it  is  a  law  of  love.  As 
a  class  of  external  deeds,  the  value  of  it  lay  in  the  doing  of  them, 
without  much  regard  to  their  motive  or  effects,  fhe  actor  might 
perform  the  charitable  works  for  his  own  moral  cultivation,  for  his 
own  reputation,  or  as  deeds  of  supererogation.  In  so  far  as  their 
reflex  action  is  the  end  sought,  they  are  in  violation  of  that  charity 
which  *^  seeketh  not  her  own."  Genuine  charity  must  consider 
well  what  is  the  effect  of  her  actions,  and  that  not  upon  the 
mover  of  them^  but  upon  the  objects  of  them. 

Charity  as  a  sentiment  relegates  the  deeds  thereof  to  indi>idaal 
impulse,  if  not  caprice.  It  tends  to  isolated  work,  and  recognizes 
no  law  of  self-restraint  for  the  actor.  But,  if  charity  is  a  lata  of 
love^  then  it  gives  rise  to  a  system.  For  law  is  the  formula  of 
science ;  at  least,  it  is  such  in  sociology,  if  it  be  not  on  the  statute- 
book.  Law  is  the  statement  of  an  order  or  a  process,  and  it  is 
discovered  by  the  human  mind  through  experience.  It  presupposes 
observation,  classification,  generalization.  Charity  has  its  laws 
which  can  only  be  detected  by  a  study  of  past  experienoe.  It  is, 
therefore,  a  science,  —  the  science  of  social  therapeutics.  Again, 
as  art  is  the  application  of  science,  it  follows  that  there  can  be  do 
true  art  of  charity  until  its  laws  are  formulated.  Until  this  is  done, 
benevolence  is  not  much  else  but  quackery,  however  amiable  its 
motive.  Indeed  the  true  impulse  of  love  cannot  rest  until  it  has 
found  its  science ;  for  it  cannot  stop  short  of  effective  methods  and 
sound  principles. 

From  these  premises,  it  will  be  easy  to  see  that  charity  organ- 
ization is  as  practicable  as  industrial  association ;  that,  as  there  is 
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an  economy  to  rule  benevolent  endeavor,  it  is  an  economy  higher 
than  that  of  production ;  for,  while  it  increases  that,  it  also  has 
results  in  the  intelligence,  morality  and  happiness  of  society. 

All  forms  of  religious  thought  recognize  the  duty  of  charity,  but 
no  oracles  have  as  yet  revealed  the  methods  of  its  application.  Its 
laws  we  must  gain,  as  we  do  the  laws  of  all  other  sciences.  They 
must  be  founded  on  the  widest  attainable  observations  conducted 
with  accuracy  and  vigorous  common  sense.  Out  of  a  careful  study 
of  an  experience  ;not  only  in  the  past,  but  spread  over  the  widest 
area,  and  gathered  under  diverse  conditions,  must  come  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  wisest  methods  of  charity.  Now,  no  individual  experi- 
ence is  great  enough  to  enable  one  to  come  at  the  best  results.  He 
who,  in  his  self-sufiiciency,  will  work  alone,  deprives  himself  of  all 
the  advantages  of  others'  toil,  and  keep  his  eflfbrts  in  the  plane  of 
petty  and  primary  experiment.  No  man  in  these  days  can  be  a 
proficient  student  or  artist  who  works  alone.  All  scientific  investi- 
gators are,  the  world  ov^r,  a  community.  Each  branch  of  research 
creates  a  school  or  association,  in  which  the  investigations  of  one 
become  the  property  of  all.  The  star-gazer  who  despises  the 
labor  of  Kepler,  Newton  and  Herschel  in  the  past,  and  who  ignores 
the  observations  made  at  Washington  and  Greenwich,  who  will 
make  his  own  charts  and  instruments,  will  not  become  an  astrono- 
mer of  any  eminence  or  usefulness.  He  walks  among  uncertainties, 
where  a  firm  path  has  been  trodden  out  for  him.  His  labor  is 
obsolete,  feeble,  unproductive.  The  analogy  holds  good  in  the 
solution  of  our  grave  social  problems.  Charity,  which  rules  the 
resources  of  mental  and  moral  improvement,  is  not  a  theory,  but  a 
science;  its  art  is  not  a  revelation,  but  an  applied  science;  its 
study  is  inductive ;  its  methods  are  to  be  drawn  from  experience. 

There  may  seem  a  danger  in  thus  placing  benevolent  exertion 
nnder  law.  In  general  formulas  the  individual  may  be  in  danger 
of  passing  from  sight,  and  machine-like  processes  may  take  the 
place  of  sympathetic  action.  But  were  this  danger  more  real  than 
it  is,  we  should  have  to  weigh  and  determine  whether  the  greater 
evils  were  on  the  side  of  uninstructed  impulse,  or  of  studious,  sys- 
tematic work.  It  is  not  true  that  the  best  motives  of  the  human 
heisirt  are  deadened  or  dissipated  because  they  are  taught  how  to 
be  most  skilful  and  efficient.  On  the  contrary,  nothing  checks 
generous  dispositions  so  much  as  disappointment,  and  the  painful 
disooveiy  that  their  schemes  to  cure  an  evil  have  only  exacerbated  it. 
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We  have  spoken  of  social  therapeotlcs  as  an  indactare  scieiioe. 
Induction  is  not  an  ignoring  of  indiTidnals  and  particulars,  but  tbe 
reverae.  Its  valne  depends  on  the  accurate,  painstakii^  study  of 
detail,  which  is  essential  to  improTcd  methods  of  charitable  action. 
The  philanthropist  who  keeps  his  own  methods  and  their  resolts 
ont  of  sight,  not  onlj  pats  himself  at  a  disadvantage,  but  he 
abstracts  ftom  the  general  cause  the  benefit  of  his  successes.  On 
dear  general  principles  it  may  be  held  to  be  desirable  that  phihm- 
thiopists  should  be  a  community.  Instead  of  a  poor  sectarianism 
of  charitable  effort,  where  petty  societies  work  in  the  dark,  igno- 
rant of  one  another's  methods,  suspicious  of  each  other,  rivals  for 
patronage  and  for  advertising  statistics,  shrinking  from  criticism, 
solicitous  neither  to  apply  right  principles  nor  to  correct  mistakes, 
there  should  be  a  oonununlty  of  philanthropists  in  which  the  expe- 
rience of  one  enriches  them  ail,  —  where  charity  is  studied  as  t 
law  of  love,  and  that  law  obeyed  as  the  voice  of  God. 

There  is  another  important  line  of  thou^t  leading  directly  to 
the  organization  or  association  of  charities.  Social  evils  are  what- 
ever things  work  against  the  common  welfare  of  men.  Society  is 
a  unit,  —  a  solidarity,  of  which  individuals  are  a  part.  The  peraoo 
gains  his  highest  development  in  that  unity.  Now,  vice  Is  a  dis- 
solvent of  social  bonds.  It  incapacitates  a  man  for  living  in  s 
healthful,  progressive  society,  and  it  is  outlawry.  Also  poveity  is 
weakness.  When  one  cannot  maintain  his  place  in  a  community, 
but  falls  out  of  its  activity  as  inefficient,  or  useless  to  it,  he  is  poor. 
Pauperism  is  unsocial,  too.  The  remedy  is  to  replace  the  fallai 
and  the  incapable  in  sound  social  relations,  and  to  maintain  them 
there  as  honorable,  active  factors  in  common  life.  Such  is  the  end 
proposed  by  the  reformatory  prisons  and  schools  of  the  State. 
The  criterion  of  their  success  is  their  capacity  to  retiore  their 
inmates  to  eodety^  as  the  just  and  forcible  expression  goes.  In  this 
problem  there  are  two  elements.  Where  persons  have  become 
incapable  of  self-control,  or  steadiness  of  effort,  or  where  they  are 
hardened  against  moral  influences,  restraint  must  be  invoked. 
For  both  these  classes,  and  for  the  incompetent  ones,  there  most 
be  education.  Even  where  incompetency  has  arisen  from  bodily 
defect,  much  has  been  done  to  overcome  it  by  education,  as  in  the 
cases  of  the  blind  and  deaf,  and  more  rarely  among  persons  (tf 
feeble  intellect. 

The  kind  of  education  required  is  not  that  of  the  text-book,  nor 
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of  the  induBtriitl  school ,  ho  much  as  it  is  that  ftiniisheiil  by  the 
great  school  of  society.  Defective  classes  are  not  a  social  evil ; 
bat  pauperism  is,  and  it  is  a  sign  of  moral  weakness.  The  weak 
uid  depressed,  and  all  tbe  victims  of  uusocial  habits,  need  to  be 
awakened  to  a  proper  love  of  approbatioa  from  their  fellow  men, 
to  have  their  hearts  kindled  to  a  eympathetic  glow  b;  neighborli- 
oess  &Dd  respect ;  to  be  quickened  to  hope  by  examples  among 
their  associates  of  courage,  versatility  and  self-reliance ;  to  see  a 
world  of  pleasure  and  honor  opened  to  them  in  the  companionship 
of  the  refined  and  the  pure-souled.  To  these  add  suitable  indus- 
trial training ;  bnt  without  the  other  this  will  be  of  small  avail. 
The  higher  mental  an<l  moral  resources  of  society  must  be  brought 
into  action.  Qualities  of  mind  and  heart  are  learned  not  only  by 
imitation,  but  by  contagion.  There  can  be  no  over-estimating  the 
value  of  bringing  men  into  contact  with  noble  natures,  in  whom 
they  find  higher  standards  of  motive  and  character  than  their  own, 
and  yet  not  impracticable  for  them.  The  educational  power  of 
association  is  of  incalculable  strength.  These  remedial  measures 
require  the  largest  concert  of  action  in  the  community.  The 
moral  resources  of  society  are  iVittered  away  when  not  harmonized 
and  governed  by  enlightened  views.  There  can  be  but  imperfect 
repression  exerted  upon  the  vicious  without  tbe  concnrreDce  of 
almost  a  nation.  Unequal  restraints  in  different  districts,  or  in 
the  various  element*  of  society,  only  render  outlaws  migratory. 
That  repression  which  mnkes  the  -trades  of  imposture  and  immor- 
ality unprofitable  and  unattiactive,  must  be  general.  If  chaiitable 
persons  and  institutions  are  to  cease  making  their  aid  a  premium 
on  vice,  tbey  must  act  in  concert. 

During  the  railroad  riots  in  Pittsburg,  in  1877,  there  appeared 
upon  the  scene  strange  faces  gathered  fW>m  all  directions.  Out- 
casts and  vagrants  and  outlaws  came  to  plunder  and  bum,  know- 
ing that  in  the  confusion  of  the  hour  tbey  could  enjoy  impunity  for 
their  passions  and  Ibeir  crimes.  Wherever  there  is  anarchy,  there 
the  lower  natures  of  men  spring  into  violent  activity.  The  anarchy 
of  charity  gives  rise  to  disorder  and  encourages  evil.  The  ener- 
gies of  society,  dispersed  or  antagonistic,  or  paralyzed  by  discord, 
rivalry  and  suspicion,  are  of  little  avail.  Mutual  understanding, 
cooperation  and  intelligence,  based  on  wide  experience,  will  set 
tbe  recuperative  forces  of  the  commonwealth  in  effective  operation, 
and  the  benevolent  dispositions  of  mankind  will  be  increased  in 
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proportion  as  effectiveness  and  blessing  wait  upon  their  efforts,  and 
the  disappointments  of  crude  experiments  cease. 

One  further  thought  remains.  The  organization  of  charity  must 
not  be  regarded  as  the  attempt  to  set  on  foot  new  agencies  of  relief 
or  of  education,  but  to  S3'stematize  the  institutions  now  existing, 
and  to  promote  concord  of  endeavor.  It  is  a  reaching  after  a 
more  perfect  benevolent  organization  of  what  already  is.  The 
higher  movement  must  spring  out  of  what  has  preceded  it.  It 
would  be  unhistorical  and  revolutionary  to  attempt  to  displace  old 
agencies  by  new  measures.  That  would  be  to  increase  confusion, 
to  augment  the  evil  that  a  more  perfect  association  aims  to  cure. 
The  need  of  the  hour  is  a  wider  and  nobler  concord  of  thought 
and  plan  in  dealing  with  the  depressed  and  degraded.  The  day  U 
coming,  doubtless,  when  the  same  wisdom  which  has  given  this 
generation  its  wonderful  industrial  complexity  and  development, 
will  preside  over  the  administration  of  charity.  The  current  has 
set  notably  in  that  direction  within  the  past  few  years,  and  invari- 
ably with  encouraging  results.  It  seems  as  if  the  tendency  must 
continue  to  strengthen,  until  all  intelligent  and  earnest  pLilaiuhro' 
pists  recognize  in  charity  laws,  founded  in  noble  self-denying  love, 
and  in  their  vocation  of  benevolence,  a  bond  of  concord  and  mutual 
helpfulness.  Before  their  unity  and  gjrowmg  experience,  evils  that 
seem  now  appalling,  must  lose  something  of  their  obstinacy  and 
virulence. 
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b.   general  and  special  methods  of  operation  in  the 

Association  of  charities. 

BT    RBT.    OSCAR    O.    MoCULLOCH,    OF   INDIANAPOLIS. 

(Read  Friday,  September  10.) 

The  objects  sought,  the  guiding  principles,  and  the  advantages 
looked  fbr,  having  been  detailed,  it  remains  to  consider  the 
methods  by  which  these  principles  may  be  carried  out  and  the 
results  obtained.  It  can  at  least  be  claimed  for  this  movement 
that  it  is  putting  into  action  certain  suggestions  given  by  Paul,  — 
*'  That  your  love  may  abound  yet  more  and  more,  in  knowledge 
and  in  all  judgment,  that  ye  may  prove  things  that  differ."  For 
"knowledge"  read  "wisdom,"  and  for  "judgment"  "practical 
sense,"  and  we  have  the  foundations  for  a  wise  administration  laid 
for  us,  in  love,  wisdom,  and  common  sense.  But  further  it  is 
claimed,  that  this  is  but  an  attempt  to  do  in  charity  what  is  done 
in  commerce  and  industry,  —  so  to  arrange  its  different  agencies, 
and  so  to  co5rdinate  its  different  forces  as  to  attain  a  certain  end 
with  the  least  possible  waste  of  energy. 

The  methods  of  reaching  the  objects  aimed  at  must  differ  in 
different  cities  with  the  problems  of  social  life  which  are  peculiar 
to  each  city.  The  methods  are  many,  the  principle  is  one.  This 
principle  is  the  complete  severance  of  charitable  relief  and  other 
charitable  work  of  the  society  from  all  questions  oT  creed,  politics 
and  nationality.    The  general  methods  are : — 

1.  The  Co5peration  of  all  Charitable  Agencies. 

2.  A  System  of  District  Offices. 

3.  A  System  of  Registration  to  prevent  Imposture  and  to 
determine  the  Amount  of  Charitable  Aid  given  as  a  whole,  and 
the  Source  whence  received. 

4.  The  thorough  Investigation  of  each  Case,  and  suitable 
Action  thereon,  according  to  its  Merits. 

5.  The  Obtaining  of  Adequate  and  Immediate  Relief  for  the 
Worthy  and  Unfortunate  Poor. 

6.  A  System  of  Visiting  which  shall  substitute  Friendliness  for 
Alms,  and  induce  to  Thrift,  Self-Respect  and  Better  Modes  of 
Life. 

7.  A  carefbl  study  of  the  Causes  of  Poverty  and  Pauperism, 
and  of  the  Best  Methods  of  dealing  with  Destitution  and  Degra- 
dation. 
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I.    GENERAL  METHODS. 

Codperation  among  all  charitable  agencies  is  the  first  thing 
to  be  attempted.  It  will  be  a  long  time  before  all  diarities  will 
co5perate.  Snspicion,  prejudice,  religious  or  political  bias,  tra- 
ditional customs  and  personal  jealousies  will  long  prevent  a  com- 
plete association.  But  good  work  can  be  done  if  a  few  oo5perate, 
and  the  inherent  truth  in  the  idea,  when  wisely  administered,  will 
prevail.  As  most  cities  distribute  money  to  their  out-door  poor 
and  maintain  others  in  institutions,  it  is  necessary  to  secure 
codperation  (1)  of  the  city  overseer,  the  superintendents  of  the 
poorhouses,  the  city  hospital  and  the  free  dispensaries;  (2)  of 
the  mayor,  chief  of  police,  and  heads  of  vanous  correctional  and 
reform  institutions ;  (3)  of  the  private  charities,  relief  agencies, 
provident  societies,  orphanages,  homes,  retreats  and  hospitals ;  (4) 
of  the  churches,  and  (5)  of  private  citizens. 

So  many  as  will  associate  themselves  together  for  the  attain- 
ment of  the  object,  and  under  the  direction  of  the  principles, 
constitute  the  Charity  Organization  Society,  or  Associated  Chari- 
ties. According  to  the  Constitution  of  the  London  Society,  and 
that  of  others,  the  unit  of  organization  is  the  district  committee, 
a  society  being  the  union  of  a  certain  nufnlier  of  these  committees. 
But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  movement  begins  as  above  outlined, 
and  the  creation  of  district  committees  occurs  later.  From  the 
society,  as  thus  organized,  an  executive  committee,  or  council,  is 
chosen,  whose  work  will  be  described  later. 

Two  cautions  must  be  given.  Do  not  expect  every  one  to  see 
at  first  the  advantage  and  value  of  such  association.  It  is  by 
constantly  reiterating  the  objects  and  principles,  by  working  ever 
so  little  territory  thoroughly,  that  the  result  is  effected.  The 
workers  in  this  movement  must  be  those  who  do  not  grow  tired  of 
their  project.  They  must  possess  the  gift  of  continuance.  Again, 
too  much  must  not  be  attempted  at  first.  The  society  must  grow 
from  within.  It  must  educate  its  workers  and  create  its  instru- 
ments. It  must  have  coherence.  The  educated  worker,  when 
once  taken  possession  of  by  the  idea  and  the  method,  can  never 
leave  it.  But  many  who  enter  it  enthusiastically,  running  well  at 
first,  soon  fall  away.  Work  largely  attempted  and  then  ill  done, 
and  then  finally  relinquished,  is  a  confession  of  defeat.  The  success 
of  the  movement  will  depend  upon 
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THE   DI8TBICT   COMMITTEES. 

Here  the  principles  which  should  guide,  and  the  methods  deter- 
mined upon,  are  put  into  practical  operation.  Poverty,  pauperism 
and  distress  in  their  manifold  forms  are  here  acted  upon  in  their 
individual  phases.  The  value  of  the  principles,  the  possibility 
of  the  object,  the  wisdom  of  the  methods,  are  here  crucially  tested. 
The  committee  is  constituted  of  <;ertain  members  of  the  society 
living  in  the  district.  This  district  may  be  one  of  the  wards  or 
precincts ;  it  should  be  so  small  that  it  can  be  thoroughly  known. 
The  dwellers  in  each  street,  alley,  and  court,  are  to  be  known  as 
to  their  economic  condition  as  well  as  a  political  party  knows  the 
political  condition  of  a  ward.  The  district  office,  centrally  located, 
is  supplied  with  its  capital  of  information  received  from  the  cen- 
tral office,  and  with  the  necessary  forms  and  books. 

The  greatest  importance  attaches  to  the  office  of  paid  superin- 
tendent. This  officer  is  the  medium  through  whom  the  cases 
come  before  the  committee,  and  through  whom  the  decision  of  the 
committee  is  carried  out.  This  superintendent  must  be  a  wise 
man,  humane  and  practical.  A  cheap  man  will  not  do.  It  is  no 
place  for  a  man  whose  friends  wish  to  provide  a  place  for  him. 
Consider  the  duties  of  such  a  man.  He  is  to  listen  to  the  story 
of  the  applicant ;  to  Judge  by  that  fine  tact  which  experience  gives 
between  the  real  and  simulated  need.  The  education  of  an 
impostor  is  a  very  complete  one.  Mr.  Jingle  and  Mr.  Trotter  are 
not  confined  to  Pickwick  Papers.  They  are  met  wilh  in  real  life. 
The  superintendent  must  then  search  the  records,  must  visit  the 
homes,  pick  up  information  among  the  neighbors,  write  to  the 
addresses.  He  must  know  the  institutions,  the  asylums,  the  relief 
agencies  and  their  coudition  of  giving  alms.  All  these  and  other 
duties  pertain  to  the  office.  The  man  chosen,  then,  must  be  a 
good  man,  one  who  will  treat  the  poor  wilh  respect  and  yet  act 
with  Judgment.  To  him  should  be  paid  a  salary  large  enough  to 
draw  the  man  to  the  position,  using  all  his  time,  and  insuring  his 
continuance. 

The  district  committee,  when  fully  organized,  should  include 
representatives  from  all  charities,  official  and  private,  in  the 
district.  It  meets  as  often  as  need  may  require.  Individual 
members  are  in  the  office  dail;  to  give  advice  to  the  superintend- 
ent. Cases  frequently  come  up,  demanding  immediate  attention, — 
sickness,  accident,  the  stranger.    Grants  of  money  sufficient  for 
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the  urgency  are  made  and  reported  to  the  committee  at  the  next 
regular  meeting.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  society,  as  sach, 
gives  no  aid.  It  obtains  aid  from  some  one  or  more  of  the  cooper- 
ating societies,  but  '^  grants  "  are  made  for  emergencies  from  funds 
raised  for  that  especial  purpose.  Composed,  as  su(^h  a  committee 
*is,  of  practical  business  men  and  practical  earnest  women,  it  is 
evident  that  the  decision  upon  any  case  in  question  will  be  just 
and  wise  as  well  as  humane.  It  is  not  long  before  the  condition 
of  their  district  is  well  known,  and  the  agencies  for  helping 
brought  to  bear  which  will  make  permanent  improvement.  Acting 
in  association  with  the  district  committee  is  a  corps  of  friendly 
visitors. 

The  need  and  work  of  this  band  will  be  treated  of  in  the  paper 
following  this,  by  Robert  Treat  Paine,  Jr.,  of  t'  e  Boston  Society. 

Thus  by  the  cooperation  of  existing  charities,  by  consideration 
of  and  action  upon  poverty  and  pauperism  in  the  mass,  by  the 
formation  of  district  committees  for  consideration  of  and  action 
upon  poverty  and  pauperism  in  the  individual,  and  by  organizing 
bands  of  visitors  to  watch  over  individual  cases  during  long 
periods  of  their  history,  the  Associated  Charities  movement  seeks 
to  effect  its  object, — the  permanent  improvement  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  poor. 

II.    SPECIAL  METHODS. 

The  names  Council,  Executive  Committee,  and  Board  of  Direc- 
tors, are  given  to  the  central  organizing  and  administrative  body. 
This  body  has  control  of  all  questions  of  principle  which  may 
arise,  of  all  matters  relating  to  the  work  of  the  society  generally, 
and  the  strengthening  and  consolidation  of  the  work  of  the  dis- 
trict committee.  In  endeavoring  to  effect  its  object  the  society 
must  first  distinguish  the  impostor  from  the  honest  poor.  This  is 
its  detective  work.  The  first  word  is  Investigate.  Its  rule  and 
suggestion  is.  No  relief  (except  in  extre^ne  cases)  without  previous 
and  searching  investigation,  **  The  open  hand  must  be  guided  by 
the  open  eye." 

REGISTRATION. 

In  order  to  know  who  are  the  worthy  and  the  nn worthy,  the 
society  has  in  its  central  office  a  more  or  less  complete  registra- 
tion of  all  applicants  for  relief,  as  they  come  before  the  public. 
This  system  of  registration  is  best  understood  by  comparing  it 
with  a  commercial  agency,  whose  books  hold  information  as  to 
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the  churches  and  businesB  and  personal  habits  and  history  of  all 
p«rBonB  in  the  country.  From  many  sources  it  brings  together 
facts  which  enable  its  patrons  to  give  or  reruse  credit  intelligently. 
To  this  end  the  following  system  of  registration  is  adopted  : 

(1)  The  nameB  of  all  applying  for  or  receiving  official  ouUdoor 
aid  are  entered.  In  the  office  in  Indianapolis,  transcripts  of  their 
history,  as  they  appear  on  the  books  of  the  township  trustee,  are 
taken.     Related  families  are  grouped  together. 

('2)  The  names  of  all  persons  receiving  aid  in  the  various  insti- 
tutions (or  in-door)  are  entered.  These  include  the  dispensaries, 
the  hospital,  the  almshouse,  etc. 

(3)  All  persons  relieved  by  associations,  societies,  guilds, 
churches,  so  far  as  tbey  cooperate,  are  registered,  alao 

(4)  All  persons  relieved  by  private  charities,  so  far  as  can  be 
ascertained. 

(5)  All  persons  in  penal  and  reformatory  institutions,  and 
passing  through  the  courts. 

All  these  are  entered  upon  special  and  separate  books. 

In  the  attempt  to  secure  these  statistics  the  society  encounters 
the  prejudice,  neglect  and  iudifference  incident  to  such  under- 
takings. The  importance  is  not  seen.  The  confldeotial  treatment 
accorded  to  such  statistics  is  not  understood.  When  most  suc- 
cessful they  will  he  still  incomplete ;  yet  the  results  are  most 
important. 

The  statisticB  thus  gathered  are  then  posted  upon  cards  alpha- 
betically arranged,  or  into  a  "general  index."  The  index  is  thna 
arranged  :* 
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Dnmber  l here  is  187.  81 
leot  Social]'  bas  bclped 
«««  pBgu  IB,  34  and  42. 


i>  Bralmu-d  bu  applied  at  the  district  offlce.  Her  record 
e  bu  received  aid  of  tbe  count;,  aea  pKj;B  ^'B-  1^^  Benero- 
ler,  Bee  page  131;  andsbebu  recelTed^ldoIseTeral  citizens. 
She  boa  lately  been  io  tbe  atatlon  ^qum  oa  a.  charge  of 
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When  all  the  statistics  are  posted,  the  extent  of  poverty,  the 
soarces  from  which  aid  is  bein^  received,  and  the  amount  of  tbtt 
aid  are  easily  seen  and  wonderingly  inspected.  For  it  gives  as 
results  the  following : — 

1.  It  reveals,  according  to  its  completeness,  the  extent  of  poor 
relief  in  the  city. 

2.  It  reveals  the  overlapping  or  the  receipt  of  aid  in  the  case 
of  any  individual  from  more  than  one  scarce. 

3.  It  reveals  the  amount  of  aid  received  by  any  one  family. 

4.  It  shows  family  lines,  grouping  together  those  related  by 
marriage  and  descent. 

5.  It  shows  the  pauper  or  crime  history  of  those  families, 
tracing  them  into  piison,  almshouse,  reformatory  or  refuge. 

6.  It  gives  histories  of  families  and  individuals,  from  which  to 
deduce  the  causes  operating  to  bring  a  family  down ;  caoses  of 
heredity,  association,  etc. 

7.  It  outlines  the  methods  to  be  taken  to  elevate  a  fam'ly,  or 
an  individual,  now  degenerating,  or  remove  another  Irom  evil 
associations. 

The  information  thus  acquired  is  confidential  as  regards  the 
public.  But  it  is  placed  at  the  disposal  of  those  whom  it  concenis. 
The  city  poor  officer,  the  various  churches  and  societies,  and 
benevolent  individuals,  can  all  make  use  of  it.  Does  a  beggar  tell 
a  pitiful  tale,  the  truth  of  it  may  be  discovered  from  the  society's 
register ;  or  the  society  will  at  once  investigate  the  case  tree  of 
charge,  and  report  in  writing.  No  single  society  or  agency  can 
have  as  complete  a  record  of  a  case,  since  they  have  not  the  sources 
from  which  facts  are  gathered.  The  information  is  used  also  as  a 
basis  for  warning  the  public  against  certain  impostors  and  street 
beggars.  But  it  becomes  of  especial  value  when  it  is  given  to  the 
district  committees.  From  the  names  in  the  index  those  are 
selected  who  live  in  a  certain  ward  or  district.  This  list 
becomes  the  *^  plant"  or  capital  of  the  committee,  giving  the 
information  in  advance  of  the  character  and  condition  of  those 
with  whom  tbey  will  be  soon  enrolled  to  deal. 

To  the  registry,  as  thus  made  up,  continual  additions  are  made 
by  the  daily,  weekly,  or  occasional  reports  of  applications  made 
to  the  difierent  cooperating  societies.  Exchanges  of  information 
are  made,  after  the  manner  of  a  clearing-house,  by  ^^  duplicate 
UsU." 
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Leaving  the  work  of  the  Council  for  a  time,  let  us  atady  the 
district  committee  in  its  actual  working. 

In  District  No.  1,  Indianapolis,  the  method  of  procedure  is  as 
follows : — 

The  name  and  address  of  the  applicant  are  entered  upon  the 
applicant  book.  Then  in  the  record  book  are  entered  those  facts 
which  it  is  thought  necessary  to  know.  These  are :  birth-place ; 
previous  residence;  time  in  city;  landlord;  physician;  age; 
name  of  woman  before  marriage ;  occupation ;  income ;  children, — 
their  names,  ages,  schools,  earnings;  rent  and  rent  due;  pawn 
tickets ;  help,  if  any,  received  from  any  other  source ;  relations  in 
the  city  or  elsewhere  able  to  assist.  The  applicant's  own  state- 
ment  of  condition  and  need  is  then  taken  down,  with  the  names  of 
any  references  he  or  she  may  be  able  to  give.  If  the  case  is 
known  and  there  is  immediate  need,  the  superintendent  can  grant 
immediate  aid,  reporting  the  same  at  the  weekly  meeting.  He 
makes  a  personal  visit  to  the  liouse,  and  verifies,  as  far  as  possible, 
all  the  statements.  The  references,  physicians,  landlord,  and 
minister,  are  written  to  on  forms  which  contain  a  prepaid  answer- 
blank,  to  ensure  response.  The  police  are  interrogated,  and  the 
official  register  of  public  relief,  or  the  filed  transcripts  in  the  office, 
are  then  examined.  All  these  are  entered  in  the  record,  and 
become  a  full  and  comprehensive  history  of  the  case.  With  the 
Vesults  thus  obtained,  the  case  is  brought  before  the  committee. 
This  committee  is  composed  of  representatives  from  the  township 
trustee's  office  (our  poor  office),  the  Benevolent  Society  (our  prin- 
cipal relieving  agency),  the  Flower  Mission,  from  several  of  the 
churches,  and,  in  addition,  several  individuals.  The  case  brought 
up  is  carefully  and  kindly  considered.  Each  individual  is  treated 
with  respect,  and  with  the  desire  to  do  that  which  shall  perma- 
nently help  him.  Is  he  worthy  or  unworthy  ?  If  worthy,  is  there 
real  need  or  only  fancied  ?  If  aid  is  required,  of  what  kind  ?  — 
employment?  food?  fuel?  medical  attendance?  nursing?  Institu- 
tional? and  from  what  source?  If  resident  for  one  year,  then  the 
township  trustee  is  the  proper  source.  If  here  only  a  short  time, 
the  Benevolent  Society.  If  sick,  the  dispensary  physician  must 
aid ;  the  fiower  mission  visit,  taking  food,  ice,  milk,  fiowers,  etc. 
It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  no  delay,  no  referring  of  the  applicant 
from  one  society  to  another.  The  societies  are  here  represented, 
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and  at  once  assame  the  care  of  the  case.  If  one  society  cannot 
give  all  the  aid  required,  others  combine ;  so  that  immediate  relief 
and  adequate  aid  are  given.  If  employment  is  needed,  the  name 
is  taken  by  some  member,  is  also  entered  upon  the  book  of  the 
employment  bureau  of  the  benevolent  society,  and  is  printed  in 
the  weekly  bulletin  of  the  society. 

In  all  this  action  there  will  be  noticed  the  careful  and  kindly 
consideration  which  each  case  receives.  As  in  Elberfeld,  there 
is  respect  for  the  poor.  The  relief  in  any  case  is  immediate,  since 
the  societies  are  there  represented  for  the  purpose  of  taking  cases 
which  they  can  best  serve ;  and  the  relief  is  adequate  to  the  needs. 
If  one  society  is  unable  to  assume  the  whole  burden,  others  share 
it.  There  is  no  danger  of  any  case  falling  through  the  interstices 
which  separate  societies,  or  lying  unhelped  upon  the  Jericho  road. 
The  unfortunate  are  not  "  moved  on  and  kept  a-movin',"  but  very 
earnestly  and  tenderly  the  committee  seek  to  permanently  help 
them.  Of  course  it  is  understood  that  no  city  is  thus  covered  by 
district  committees.  But  it  is  within  the  powers  of  the  Associated 
Charities  movement,  when  it  is  thoroughly  worked,  and  has 
effected  the  coordination  of  charitable  forces,  to  bring  about  the 
extinction  of  pauperism  and  the  complete  relief  of  poverty. 

The  committee  is  not  limited  in  its  work  by  the  cases  that  apply 
for  relief  at  its  office.  It  investigates  all  cases  reported  by  rumor, 
follows  up  newspaper  items,  visits  those  ^*  caught  out  in  crime's 
first  confession,"  makes  special  studies  of  the  cases  on  the  books 
of  the  city  overseer  and  medical  dispensaries.  It  explores  dark 
comers,  lets  the  light  into  obscure  conditions,  touches  social  sores, 
ventilates  abuses.  And  its  work  is  especially  valuable  to  those 
who  work  in  it,  flowing  in  refluent  tides  upon  the  mind  and  heart, 
**  blessing  him  that  gives  and  him  that  takes." 

Horace  Mann  said  of  a  certain  charity  that  it  was  worth  a 
million  dollars  to  have  saved  one  boy  —  if  it  was  his  boy.  What 
is  it  worth  to  society  when  children  are  taken  from  homes  of  vice 
and  placed  in  those  of  virtue?  When  young  girls,  inmates  of 
bouses  of  prostitution,  come  and  ask  for  help  to  lead  a  higher  life? 
when  the  fluttering  flame  of  life  in  a  little  unwashed  baby  has 
been  fanned  into  strong  health?  when  sick  have  been  soothed? 

Each  case,  after  its  treatment  by  the  district  committee,  is 
taken  by  a  visitor,  who  becomes  a  providence  to  it,  watching 
over  it  during  long  periods  of  history,  strengthening  the  feeble 
will,  and  inculcating  habits  of  cleanliness,  order  and  thrift. 
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All  workers  in  charity  realize  that  the  causes  which  break  dovrn 
self-help,  virtue,  order  and  thrift  are  to  be  looked  for  otherwheres 
than  in  the  individual.    There  are  social  conditions  which  make 
for  disorder  as  well  as  order.    Many  a  one  has  her  all  that  we 
call  life  crushed  out  by  social  pressure.     The  great  enemies  of  the 
poor  are  impure  water,  vitiated  air,  crowded  homes.    The  destruc- 
tive competitions  of  commerce  are  fatal  to  the  poor.    The  insta- 
bility of  the  labor  market,  the  absence  of  privacy  and  of  space  for 
the  larger  nature  to  grow,  —  these  bear  upon  many  a  man  and 
woman  otherwise  self-helpful  and  happy.    Edmond  About,  in  his 
^^  Story  of  an  Honest  Man,"  says  that  the  two  enemies  of  the  poor 
are  *' retail  and  credit."    The  Associated  Charities  attempts  to 
deal  with  these  larger  social  questions.    If  it  is,  as  in  the  '^  assem- 
bly" of  the  Philadelphia  society,  a  social  science  association, 
meeting  for  the  consideration  of  great  social  questions,  then  the 
organization,  by  its  aggregation  of -wisdom,  social  and  political 
influence  and  practical  sense,  can  carry  out  many  of  the  reforms 
and  changes  it  suggests.    It  is  a  ^*  conference  of  charities  and 
correction,"  meeting  at  frequent  intervals,  and  carrying  into  oper- 
ation amelioration  of  pitiable  conditions.    It  is  a  bureau  for  the 
education  and  care  of  children ;  a  society  for  providing  better 
homes  for  the  poor.    It  initiates,  where  they  do  not  exist,  fuel- 
saving  societies,  penny  banks,  day  nurseries,  burial  societies, 
and  cooperative  stores.    Its  units  of  organization  are  engaged  in 
these  several  lines  of  work,  and  the  society  simply  lends  its  energy 
of  concentrated  force  and  wisdom,  of  aggregated  intelligence  to 
the  special  line.    It  does  not  interfere  with  the  autonomy  of  any 
society,  only  suggesting,  advising,  assisting.    It  draws  out  the 
hitherto  unutilised  forces  of  society,  and  gives  noble  employment 
to  those  who  wish  to  be  helpful,  but  see  no  definite  thing  to  do. 
It  studies  the  laws  that  bear  upon  the  poor  and  unfortunate,  and 
carries  others  through  the  Legislature.    There  is  no  limit  to  the 
work  it  can  do,  save  in  its  strength  and  time. 

Such  are  some  of  the  general  and  special  methods  by  which  the 
Associated  Charities  movement  seeks  to  effect  its  object,  the 
permanent  helping  of  the  poor. 

Looking  over  the  Cow-gate  at  Edinburgh,  Dr.  Chalmers  told 
the  young  Guthrie,  '*  It's  a  bootifu'  field."  And  the  young  man 
was  well  organized  to  walk  in  it.     So  this  society  has  a  beautiful 
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field  in  which  to  walk.  It  offers  definite  ideas,  a  clearly  discerned 
object,  methods  at  once  according  to  nature  and  inspired  by  Go<l. 
The  field  is  the  world,  lying  in  light  and  shadow,  and  the  reapers 
are  the  angels,  men  and  women  abont  us,  who  are  touched  with  a 
feeling  for  the  infirmities  of  the  people. 

Upon  the  monument  raised  to  Robert  Raikes  are  the  words, 
^*  When  the  ear  heard  me  then  it  blessed  me ;  and  when  the  eye 
saw  me  it  gave  witness  to  me :  because  I  delivered  the  poor  that 
cried,  and  the  fatherless,  and  him  that  had  none  to  help  him.  The 
blessing  of  him  who  was  ready  to  perish  came  upon  me ;  and  I 
caused  the  widow's  heart  to  sing  for  Joy,  Eyes  was  I  to  the  blind, 
and  feet  was  I  to  the  lame.  I  was  a  father  to  the  poor,  and  the 
cause  which  I  knew  not  I  searched  out.'' 

What  better  could  we  ask  for  ourselves  than  that  such  words 
might  be  applied  to  us? 
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B  WORK  OF  VOLUNTEER  VISITORS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATED 
CHARITIES  AMONG  THE  POOR. 

r  THB  ^SBOOUTID  CHARITIU  OF 


(Ra»d  8«ptanib«T  10,  MO.) 

Alms  are  not  the  whole  of  charity. 

"  Charity  must  do  four  thiDga,  — 
I.    Believe  worthy  need  promptly,  fittingly,  and  tenderly. 
n.    Prevent  nnwise  alms  to  the  unworthy. 

m.    Raise  into  iodependence  every  needy  person,  where  this  ia 
possible. 

IV.    Make  sure  that  no  children  grow  np  to  be  paupers. 

Relief,  detection,  elevation,  and  prevention  are  all  essential  parts 
of  a  complete  system." 

"  Families  or  persons  who  have  fallen  into  want,  usnaUy  need 
two  things,  — 

First.  Relief  from  their  pressing  wants,  —  food,  if  hnngiy; 
fliel,  If  cold ;  or  clothing,  if  naked.    This  is  the  work  of  relief. 

Secondly.  They  need  a  long,  steady,  patient  pull,  by  a  wise, 
strong  hand,  up  on  to  solid  land.  This  is  the  work  In  which  the 
Associated  Charities  ask  the  cordial  cooperation  of  every  Christian 
man  and  woman  in  the  city." 

I.     LnnxATioNs. 

Volunteer  Visitors,  to  achieve  the  best  results,  and  especially  to 
avoid  harm,  must  know  and  obey  certain  limitations  of  tlieir  work, 
growing  ont  of  human  nature. 

As  a  rule  they  must  not  give  alms. 

The  work  of  relitf  must  be  kept  distinct,  and  be  done  by  diSbrent 
agents ;  for  four  reasons,  — 

I.  Experience  bos  proved  that  alms  can  only  be  judidoualy  given 
by  a  trained  ageiU.  Years  of  study  and  practice  and  observation 
are  needed  to  enable  yon  to  decide  aright  what  and  how  much  to 
give ;  what  the  real  facts  of  the  case  are,  and  how  much  is  put  on 
to  deceive ;  what  the  abilities  of  the  family  fairly  are,  and  what  is 
out  of  their  power. 
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"Inexperienced  Visitors  are  often  —  very  often  —  deceived, 
especially  if  the  poor  think  they  have  anything  to  gain.  The  con- 
fession of  an  experienced  Visitor  is  always  how  often  he  has  heen 
deceived." 

n.  The  best  welfare  of  the  needy  is  the  controlling  considera- 
tion. The  argument  is  not  that  new  Visitors  give  too  mach  or 
give  wrong  things,  but  that  excessive  alms  are  a  positive  injury  to 
the  recipients.  "  Aid  a  man  so  often  or  so  unwisely  as  to  sap  his 
manhood,  his  self-respect,  his  self-reliance,  and  charity  has  left  a 
curse  where  it  came  to  bless." 

"  I  believe  our  irregular  alms  to  the  occupant  of  the  miserable 
room,  to  the  shoeless  flower-seller*  are  tending  to  keep  a  whole 
class  on  the  very  brink  of  pauperism  who  might  be  taught  self- 
control  and  foresight,  if  we  would  let  them  learn  it. 

"  Let  us  imagine  a  case  where  we  give  to  a  man  whose  income 
is  small.  What  is  the  effect  on  his  character  of  these  irregular 
doles?  Do  they  not  lead  him  to  trust  to  them,  to  spend  up  to  the 
last  penny  what  he  earns,  and  hope  for  help  when  work  slackens  or 
altogether  fails  ?  Does  he  try,  cost  what  it  may,  to  provide  for 
sickness,  for  times  when  trade  is  dull  and  employment  scarce  ? "  — 
Octavia  Hill. 

"  As  wonderful  and  jnoongruous  things  are  done  in  the  name  of 
charity  as  were  ever  perpetrated  in  that  of  liberty.  If  always 
twice  blessed  in  spirit,  it  is  often  twice  cursed  in  effect. 

"  If  it  covers  a  multitude  of  sins  in  those  who  give,  it  too  oftea 
in  another  and  worse  sense  covers  a  multitude  of  sins  in  those  upon 
whom  it  is  bestowed.  To  the  worthless,  scheming  poor,  it  is  a 
cloak  for,  and  incentive  to,  the  sins  of  lying  and  idleness,  and 
although  they  do  not  see  it  in  that  light,  it  is  a  curse  to  them  in 
that  it  does  incite  them  to  those  sins  —  it  makes  their  lives  morally 
degraded,  prevents  the  development  of  any  germ  of  human  nobility 
or  spirit  of  independence  that  might  be  in  their  nature."  —  Thomas 
Wright. 

m.  The  Mendly  relations  of  a  friendly  Visitor,  aiming  to  help 
a  family  to  gain  its  independence,  are  often  spoiled  if  the  family 
hope  to  get  larger  alms  by  exaggerating  their  needs.  "  Nothing 
spoils  the  relations  between  a  Visitor  and  those  whom  he  visits 
more  hopelessly  than  knowledge  on  the  part  of  those  visited  that 
the  Visitor  has  tickets  or  money  to  distribute,  and  that  the  amount 
which  each  gets  will  depend  on  the  impression  which  he  makes." 

IV.  Another  reason,  perhaps  the  strongest,  is  this :  that  friendly 
Visitors  can  only  be  compelled  to  study  how  to  really  improve  the 
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condition  of  the  family,  if  they  are  forbidden  to  give  alms.  Alms 
are  so  easy  to  give,  and  so  easy  to  ask  for,  and  the  repetition  of 
the  request  comes  so  easy  and  so  quick  and  so  often!  Obsta 
principiia.  Forbid  it  entirely.  Let  the  Visitors  go  into  the  family 
forced  to  study  what  can  be  done  of  a  permanent  nature,  either  for 
the  old  or  young,  for  the  father,  the  mother,  or  the  children. 

For  these  reasons  the  Visitors  of  the  Associated  Charities  of 
Boston  are  prohibited  from  giving  alms  on  their  own  impulse, 
except,  of  course,  in  those  extremely  rare  cases  of  immediate  dis- 
tress which  overrule  all  law. 

This,  then,  must  be  the  Rule.  Many  will  think  it  harsh,  and 
even  cruel,  that  volunteer  Visitors  shall  give  no  alma.  If  nothing 
could  be  given,  such  visiting  would  be  vain  indeed ;  but  if  the  only 
way  visiting  can  be  made  effective  for  the  gift  of  the  best  gifts,  — 
self-respect,  hope,  ambition,  courage,  character, — is  to  keep  it  free 
from  the  dangers  of  deception  and  to  put  the  poor  on  their  own 
mettle,  then  all  seeming  harshness  is  lost  in  Christian  love. 

I  fear  to  admit  that  the  rule  has  exceptions,  lest  each  and  every 
Visitor,  sooner  or  later,  and  many  very  unwisely,  come  to  think  his 
family  is  the  exception. 

Where  you  are  sure  your  poor  family  is  doing  their  best,  and 
uses  your  gift,  not  to  lessen  their  efforts,  but  rather  to  redouble 
them,  a  gift  of  food,  money,  or  any  other  aid,  may  be  a  blessing 
both  to  giver  and  receiver. 

WeU  may  a  Visitor,  in  such  case,  aid  the  poor  with  purse  as  well 
as  counsel  and  cheer,  to  make  vigorous  improvement  in  their  modes 
of  life.  Miss  Hill  has  written  out  of  the  depths  of  her  heart,  and 
the  riches  of  her  experience,  words  so  full  of  wisdom  that  they  can- 
not be  read  too  often : 

*'  I  hope  you  will  notice  that  I  have  dwelt  on  the  need  of  restrain- 
ing yourselves  from  almsgiving  on  the  sole  ground  that  such 
restraint  is  the  only  true  mercy  to  the  poor  themselves.  I  have 
no  desire  to  protect  the  purses  of  the  rich,  no  hard  feeling  to  the 
poor.  I  am  thinking  continually  and  only  of  what  is  really  kindest 
to  them  —  kindest  in  the  long  run  certainly,  but  still  kindest.  I 
think  small  doles  unkind  to  them,  though  they  bring  a  momentary 
smile  to  their  faces.  First  of  all,  I  tldnk  they  make  them  really 
poorer.  Then  I  think  they  degrade  them  and  make  them  less 
independent.  Thirdly',  I  think  they  destroy  the  possibility  of 
really  good  relations  between  you  and  them.  Surely,  when  you  go 
among  them,  you  have  better  things  to  do  for  them  than  to  give 
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them  half-crown8.  Tou  want  to  know  them, — to  enter  into  their 
lives,  their  thoughts ;  to  let  them  enter  into  some  of  your  bright- 
ness; to  make  their  lives  a  little  fuller,  a  little  gladder.  Ton 
who  know  so  much  more  than  they,  might  help  them  so  much  at 
important  crises  of  their  lives.  You  might  gladden  their  homes 
by  bringing  them  flowers,  or,  better  still,  by  teaching  them  to 
grow  plants ;  you  might  meet  them  face  to  face  as  friends ;  yoa 
might  teach  them ;  you  might  collect  their  savings ;  you  might 
sing  for  and  with  them ;  you  might  take  them  into  the  parks,  or 
out  for  quiet  days  in  the  country,  in  small  companies,  or  to  yoar 
own  or  your  friends'  gronnds,  or  to  exhibitions  or  picture  galleries ; 
you  might  teach  and  refine  and  make  them  cleaner  by  merely  goiiig 
among  them.  What  they  would  do  for  you  I  will  not  dwell  on, 
Ibr,  if  the  work  is  begun  in  the  right  spirit,  you  will  not  be  think- 
ing of  that ;  but  I  do  believe  the  poor  have  lessons  to  teach  us  of 
patience,  vigor,  and  content,  which  are  of  great  value  to  us.  We 
shall  learn  them  instinctively  if  we  are  among  them  as  we  ought  to 
be  as  fHends.  It  is  this  side  of  your  relation  to  them,  that  of 
being  their  fHends,  which  has  given  all  the  valne  to  your  work  as 
district  visitors :  it  has  been  because  you  have  been  friends, —  in  as 
far  as  you  have  been  friends,  —  that  the  relation  between  you  has 
been  happy  and  good.  The  gift  has  often  darkened  this  view  of 
you,  and  prevented  the  best  among  the  poor  from  wishing  to  know 
you :  when  it  has  absolntely  been  the  expression  of  friendship,  its 
evil  has  been  reduced  to  a  great  extent.  But  the  gift  yon  have  to 
make  to  the  poor,  depend  upon  it,  is  the  greatest  of  aJl  gifts  yoa 
can  make,  —  that  of  yourselves,  following  in  your  great  Master's 
steps,  whose  life  is  the  foundation  of  all  charity.  "Die  form  of  it 
may  change  with  the  ages :  the  great  law  remains,  ^^  Give  to  him 
that  asketh  of  thee,  and  from  him  that  would  borrow  of  thee  tnni 
not  thou  away."  But  see  that  3'ou  give  him  bread,  not  a  stone — 
bread,  the  nourishing  thing,  that  which  wise  thought  teaches  yoa 
will  be  to  him  helpful,  not  what  will  ruin  him  body  and  soul ;  else, 
while  obeying  the  letter  of  the  command,  you  will  be  false  to  its  deep, 
everlasting  meaning.  My  friends,  I  have  livcid  face  to  face  with 
the  poor  for  now  some  years ;  and  I  have  not  learned  to  think  gifts 
of  necessaries,  such  as  a  man  usually  provides  for  his  own  family, 
helpful  to  them.  I  have  abstained  from  such,  and  expect  those 
who  love  the  poor,  and  know  them  individually,  will  do  so  more 
and  more  in  the  time  to  come.  I  have  sonvetimes  been  asked  by 
rich  acquaintances,  when  I  have  said  this,  whether  I  do  not  remem- 
ber the  words,  ^'  Never  turn  your  face  fh>m  any  poor  man.**  Oh, 
my  friends !  what  strange  perversion  ot  words  this  seems  to  me. 
I  may  deserve  reproach ;  I  may  have  forgotten  many  a  poor  man, 
and  done  as  careless  a  thing  as  any  one ;  but  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  to  give  one^s  self,  rather  than  one's  money,  to  the 
poor,  is  not  exactly  turning  one's  face  from  him.  If  I,  caring  for 
him  and  striving  for  him,  do  in  my  inmost  heart  believe  that  my 
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money,  spent  in  providing  what  he  might  by  effort  provide  for 
himsdf,  is  harmful  to  him,  sorely  he  and  I  may  be  friends  all  the 
same.  Surely  I  am  bound  to  give  him  only  what  I  believe  to  be 
best.  He  may  not  alwa^'s  understand  it  at  the  moment,  but  he 
will  feel  it  in  God's  own  good  time."  —  Octavia  HiU> 

II.     The  Help  op  a  Tra^ined  Agent 

is  soon  felt  to  be  a  necessity  in  this  work  of  Volunteer  Visitors 
among  ihe  poor.  Prohibited  from  giving  dms,  the  work  of  really 
Improving  the  condition  of  a  family  is  often  very  hard.  Visitors 
ask  in  despair  what  they  are  to  do,  and  how  to  accomplish  it.  £ven 
when  the  object  to  aim  at  is  clear,  the  way  to  bring  it  about  is  hard 
to  find. 

The  use  and  help  of  a  trained  agent  soon  becomes  evident. 
Whether  or  not  our  agents  in  this  branch  of  chant}'  work,  the 
elevation  of  the  poor  and  the  care  of  children,  can  also  be  wisely 
agents  of  relieving  agencies,  is  an  unsettled  question.  Certainly  it 
would  be  a  great  economy.  Both  classes  of  agents  must  be  salaried 
employes,  and  a  duplication  of  paid  agencies  shocks  our  sense  of 
economy.  Yet,  the  importance  of  this  new  charity  work  rises, 
when  fully  appreciated,  to  such  transcendent  importance,  that 
nothing  should  be  added  to  the  duties  of  an  agent  devoted  to  the 
work  of  elevating  the  poor,  which  can  seriously  conflict  with  them, 
or  divert  his  thoughts,  or  injure  his  relations  with  the  poor,  or 
lessen  his  power  for  good.  Money  must  be  an  inferior  considera- 
tion. 

Boston  is  trying  the  experiment  of  separate  agencies.  The 
agents  of  the  Overseers  of  the  Poor,  as  well  as  some  of  those  of 
the  private  relieving  agencies,  are  salaried  experts ;  while  the  eight 
salaried  district  agents  of  the  Associated  Charities,  are  wholly 
distinct.  The  work  to  be  done  is  ample  to  tlilly  employ  both  sets 
of  agents,  and  perhaps  the  duplication  of  labor  in  visiting  the  same 
family  is  offset  by  the  gain  of  joint  judgment  and  occasional 
co5peration.  For  every  thousand  families  needing  relief,  one  agent 
will  always  be*  wanted  to  give  his  whole  time  to  the  work  of  helping 
as  many  as  he  can  to  become  independent.  The  paid  agents  must 
become,  if  only  after  long  study  and  patient  practice  and  many 
failures,  experts  in  the  art  of  helping  struggling  families  perma- 
nently upward,  as  well  as  experts  in  making  a  diagnosis  of  the 
causes  of  the  need.    Why  is  the  family  down  so  low  ?    What  work 
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can  they  do,  the  man  or  the  woman,  the  sons  or  the  daogfaterB? 
Where  can  this  work  be  found  ?  What  work  can  they  not  do  sod 
yet  be  taught  to  do?  Where  can  they  be  put  to  learn  it?  Are 
they  so  discouraged  as  hardly  to  make  the  effort  ?  How  can  jou 
inspire  new  pluck  ?  Ib  the  man,  or  worse  yet,  is  the  wife  or  mother, 
addicted  to  strong  drink  ?  What  can  be  done  to  make  them  take 
or  keep  the  pledge?  If  rooms  are  damp,  and  dark,  and  fonl,  how 
can  you  transplant  the  family  into  a  healthier  home  ?  Qnestions 
swarm  for  both  Trained  Agents  and  Volunteer  Visitors  to  answer 
if  they  can.  Only  an  alliance  of  the  two  can  help  the  good  woik 
grandl)  &nd  sucoessfblly  forward. 

m.     The  Counsel  of  a  Conference 

is  needed  to  guide  the  new  charity  work  in  every  district  of  a 
thousand  needy  families.  Once  every  week  or  two,  in  the  busy 
seasons  at  least,  a  meeting  of  a  few  business  men  and  wise 
women  is  needed  to  study  the  ways  and  means  of  making  charity 
effective,  and  how  to  apply  the  best  principles  to  each  family  in 
distress.  Now  that  we  appreciate  that  giving  alms  does  not  cover 
our  whole  duty  to  the  needy  classes,  or  even  our  most  importaot 
duty,  the  happier  classes  must  meet  their  new  duties  with  devotion. 
The  Catholics  claim,  I  think  with  justice,  that  the  credit  is  doe  to 
their  admirable  society  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  of  making  the 
counsels  of  a  conference  an  important  agency  in  deciding  what 
families  to  aid,  and  how  much  and  what  kind  of  relief  to  give. 

Volunteer  Visitors  can  be  admirably  guided  and  helped  by  the 
District  Conference,  reporting  fully  all  important  facts  and  needs 
of  the  poor  family,  all  the  data  for  wise  decision,  attending  usually 
in  person  to  share  in  the  discussion,  and  inspired  by  the  weight  ol 
a  general  judgment  to  work  for  the  desired  results. 

IV.     Only  one-seventh  of  our  Total  of  Out-Doob  Poor  Fam- 
ilies NEED  A  Volunteer  Visitor  for  our  Present  Work. 

The  task  of  finding  a  friendly  Visitor  for  each  and  every  family 
in  need  of  alms,  is  too  vast  for  any  lai^e  city  to  do.  Another 
generation  may  achieve  what  is  impossible  now.  The  results  of 
our  work  in  Boston  show  that  the  immediate  need  grows  less  when 
we  know  and  analyze  the  facts,  than  it  appears  at  first. 
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Let  me  present  the  data  derived  fh)in  Ward  10,  where  the  poor, 
though  not  very  nameroas,  are  of  average  needs  and  nationalities : 

Total  number  of  cases  registered  at  Central  Office,  as  in 
Ward  10,  on  July  1,  1880,  who  had  asked  or  received 
relief  from  July  1,  1879,  to  July  1,  1880,     .         .         .  206 

But  so  many  of  these  were  privately  aided  and  visited  that 

the  Ward  Conference  had  only 103 

The  whole  number  of  persons  in  these  103  cases  was 

(averaging  2^)) , 291 

Oar  District  Agent  found  many  of  these  cases  aged  persons 
needing  (mly  relief. 

Or  persons  needing  some  kind  of  help  which  he  could  render 
better  than  a  Visitor. 

Or  pei'sons  able  to  support  themselves. 

Or  fhiuds  who  needed  only  exposure. 

Or  persons  who  had  probably  given  wrong  addresses. 

So  that  the  Conference  only  thought  fit  to  send  Visitors  to  thirty- 
five,  or  one-third  of  the  cases  coming  to  the  District  Office. 

Of  these  thirty-five  the  Visitors  were  able  to  help  about  twenty- 
eight,  as  follows :  — 

3  aided  to  be  cured  of  disease. 

1  aided  to  keep  the  pledge,  and  received  advice. 

3  widows  were  aided  to  clothe  their  small  children. 

4  widows  received  valuable  counsel  about  their. children. 

1  widow  was  aided  to  get  her  two  children  into  the  eye  infirmary. 

1  widow  was  aided  to  get  a  sewing-machine  and  work. 

1  widow  was  aided  to  stop  begging. 

1  boy  was  rescued  from  evil  relatives  and  placed  in  a  home. 

1  widow  received  aid  for  herself  and  two  small  children  while 
she  was  sick. 

1  widow  was  aided  to  get  a  stove  and  then  to  get  a  pension. 
11  families  were  counselled,  and  several  were  helped  in  finding 
—      work. 
28 

All  these  twenty-eight  families  were  cheered  up  into  new  hope 
and  courage  and  a  better  life. 
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y.    Number  of  ViflrroBs  Needed  in  Boston* 

The  Registrar  estimates  that  one-fifth  must  be  added  to  cases 
registered  for  total  number  of  cases  asking  or  needing  relief,  thus 
giving  Ward  10,  247  cases  in  all. 

Yet,  cases  needing  to  be  yisited  were  only  35,  or  one-skyekth. 

Cases  in  all  Boston  are  estimated  at    .     .    9,275 

Cases  needing  Viaitors  in  all  Boston     .     .     1,325  on  this  baas. 

If  each  Visitor  takes  two  cases,  only     .     .        662  Visitors. 

Number  of  Visitors  enrolled  already      .     .        560 

So  that  one  more  vigoroas  year's  work  should  succeed  in  sending 
a  Visitor  into  every  family  in  especial  need  of  what  a  Visitor  can 
do. 

Statistics  are  terrible  things.  Sometimes  true,  and  often  false. 
I  confess  I  am  startled,  and  am  not  convinced  by  my  own  figures. 
Yet  they  are  the  best,  and  indeed  all  the  data  now  before  me. 

They  prove  — 

1.  The  feasibility  of  sending  one  kind  and  good  fViendly  Visitor 
to  each  needy  family  where  there  is  any  especial  work  to  be  done, 
or  good  result  to  be  hoped,  in  any  city  of  not  .more  than  half  t 
million  inhabitants. 

2.  That  excellent  results  ensue  in  nearly  all  of  the  familieB 
befriended  in  this  wise,  tender,  business-like  way. 

3.  Prohibition  of  giving  alms  must  be  the  stringent  rule  of  such 
Visitor's  work,  in  order  to  secure  these  results  of  rousing  and  help- 
ing struggling  families  into  a  higher  life,  and  to  avoid  the  danger 
of  sinking  them  lower  into  the  quagmire  of  indefinite  alms. 

As  an  exception  to  this  rule,  a  conference  may,  by  deliberate 
vote,  authorize  the  Viidtor  to  give  specified  relief. 

The  rule  remains  wise,  that  relief  should  come  from  another 
hand,  the  trained  agent  of  a  thoroughly  organized  relieving  society, 
working  by  wise  and  uniform  and  tested  methods. 

4.  Christian  sympathy  will  not,  however,  rest  content  with 
sending  a  friendly  Visitor  only  where  families  may  be  lifted  up. 
All  that  large  class  of  poor  old  folk,  who,  in  the  decline  of  life, 
languish  in  poverty,  appeal  irresistibly  for  a  kind  face  and  a  bright 
eye,  as  well  as  the  loaf  of  bread,  and  all  of  these  must  come  fh>m 
the  loving  bounty  of  fHends.  This  duty,  which  needs  only  to  be 
stated  to  be  felt,  will  indeed  make  a  larger  draft  upon  a  corps  of 
Visitors.    And  yet  this  work  of  restoring  human  relations  between 
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the  fortunate  and  the  anfortnnate  cannot  halt  till  it  is  fUlly  done. 
May  the  day  not  be  far  away  1 

VI.  Of  this  One-seventh,  a  Large  Proportion  can  be  best 
Befriended  in  soms  Existing  Relation  with  some  House- 
hold, Place  of  Business,  or  Church. 

Let  as  beware  of  overestimating  the  work  of  this,  or  any  chari- 
table society.  The  best  work  in  this  world  is  done  quietly,  secretly, 
with  no  pretence  or  parade,  in  the  various  walks  of  private  life. 

Here  are  formed  the  relations  of  real  friendliness  between  a  rich 
family  and  a  poor  family,  which  are  most  blessed  to  both,  the  rich 
often  giving  work  and  always  ready  with  counsel,  and,  if  need 
arise,  giving  substantial  help ;  while  the  poor  man  feels  he  has  a 
friend  to  whom  he  can  always  turn  for  sympathy. 

The  relation  of  volunteer  Visitor  will  certainly  not  supplant  this 
other  more  natural  and  more  permanent  connection,  which  is  that 
of  kindly  neighbors.  Nay,  rather,  it  should  aim  to  grow  into  it, ' 
or  often  to  develop  such  a  relation  between  a  poor  family  and  some 
other  rich  family,  where  some  looser  tie  has  perhaps  previously 
existed.  As  soon  as  this  is  done,  the  Visitor  may  devote  his  work 
to  another  case. 

Secondly.  Our  stores  and  places  of  business  employ  porters, 
errand-boys,  washwomen,  and  others  in  various  capacities ;  almost 
an  army  drafted^ from  the  poorer  classes.  Is  it  too  much  to  hope 
that  employers  will  find  time  and  sympathy  to  learn  enough  of  the 
needs  of  their  employ^  to  aid  them  with  cheer  and  counsel,  and  at 
times  with  extra  work  to  save  them  from  distress,  or,  better  still, 
to  refrain  from  discharging  them  in  some  temporary  lull  of  work, 
when  the  regular  earnings  niay  be  necessary  to  save  the  worker's 
family  from  want?  Here  also  volunteer  Visitors  may  find  a  chance 
for  excellent  work.  They  can  often  interest  an  employer  and 
develop  a  permanent  and  kindlier  connection  between  him  and  his 
employ^. 

^  Thirdly.  Our  churches  need  to  learn  to  make  their  charity  to 
their  own  poor  more  scientific ;  that  is,  more  really  helpful.  Rich 
churches  are  often  too  free  with  their  alms.  Far  better  that  a  well- 
chosen  committee  sh6uld  aim  to  help  into  independent  self-support 
every  poor  person  in  the  parish  where  this  is  possible,  than  to  be 
content  to  support  them  in  semi-idleness  and  total  want  of  self- 
respect.     Here,  also,  our  voluntary  Visitors  often  and  easily  bring 
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about  this  result,  not  of  making  the  poor  parishioner  independent, 
but  of  making  the  church  feel  the  responsibility  and  assume  the 
task  of  wisely  befriending  its  own  poor. 

The  work  of  finding  at  least  one  good  friend  for  every  needy 
family  will  not  seem  to  be  so  hopeless  nor  to  require  such  an 
impossible  army  of  Tolunteer  Visitors,  when  we  thus  realize  that  t 
friend  for  a  needy  person  can  often  be  found  in  one  of  these  three 
ways  —  either  in  a  rich  family  at  their  home,  or  in  a  business  mtn 
at  his  store  or  place  of  business,  or  in  some  kind  member  of  his 
church. 

Cities  of  the  size  and  needs  of  London  and  New  York  are  alone 
too  vast  for  our  complete  grasp.  In  every  other  city  of  this  countij 
and  of  Great  Britain,  it  must  be  possible,  in  no  long  time,  to 
organize  a  corps  of  Visitors,  who,  in  the  ways  now  developed,  can 
find  or  famish  at  least  one  friend  for  every  family  in  need. 

Vn.    The  Gbakd  Results  of  this  Work  op  Volunteeb 

Visitors  among  the  Poor. 

'^  The  experience  of  the  first  yeafa  work  of  our  Associaied  Char- 
ities justifies  us  in  calling  attention  to  this  fact^  or  rather  this  great 
discovery^  that  a  gentleman  or  lady  wiU^  in  a  surprising  proportion 
of  cases^  discern  means  to  help  a  family  into  independence^  if  hecf 
she  goes  into  their  hom^s  and  learns  the  whole  truths  what  the  varioss 
members  of  the  family  can  do  or  can  he  made  to  do;  going  there  not 
07dy  not  to  give  alms,  but  prohibited  from  doing  so^  and  therefore 
forced  to  study  how  to  aid  the  family  towards  self  support.*' 

It  is  idle  to  enumerate  the  causes  which  can  be  removed  by  the 
counsel,  the  cheer,  the  encouragement,  the  sympathy,  the  brains, 
of  a  gentleman  or  lady  full  of  the  strength  and  Joy  of  life. 

No  one  will  believe  it  till  he  tries,  or  doubt  it  when  he  has  tried. 
Money,  too,  can  often  be  wisely  used, — ^sometimes  in  teaching  a 
trade,  or  fbmisbing  a  sewing  machine  or  tools,  or  in  getting  or 
giving  work,  or  sometimes  in  making  work ;  often  in  moving  a 
wretched  family  from  some  den  of  disease  into  sunnier  rooms; 
often  in  aiding  sickly  persons  to  regain  their  health. 

Seven  tj'pical  cases  will  show  the  value  of  Visitor's  work  in  as 
many  different  kinds  of  needy  circumstances. 

1 .  A  widow  was  left  on  Lincoln  street  with  five  young  children. 
She  got  coal  from  the  city,  groceries  from  the  Provident,  sewing 
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ftom  Trioity  Society,  and  otber  aid  from  two  or  three  fHends. 
While  the  children  were  young,  perhaps  she  got  none  too  much  to 
keep  her  family  together.  But  the  children  had  grown  old  enough 
for  the  boy  and  girl  to  begin  to  work  and  to  help  support.  T^o 
paths  open  before  that  family.  Let  relief  horn  these  many  sources 
go  on  too  long,  and  the  children  see  supplies  flow  in  unearned,  and 
there  is  danger  lest  tbey  learn  to  live  on  alms  and  are  made 
paupers.  A  flnendly  Visitor  made  sure  tbat  the  boy  and  girl  went 
to  work  at  the  right  age,  and  soon  the  family  could  live  on  tbeir 
own  means,  without  alms,  and  tbe  family  was  independent. 

2.  A  widow  and  six  children  on  North  street  are  all  b^gars 
in  the  street,  and,  as  they  can  do  no  work  well,  find  so  little  to  do, 
tbat  in  tbeir  demoralized  state  tbey  hardly  tbink  of  seeking  any, 
content  to  live  on  what  tbey  can  get  by  beggary.  A  Visitor  takes 
tbe  eldest  boy  into  his  store  at  $2  a  week,  making  a  place  for  him, 
and  watching  and  teaching  him ;  finds  a  place  for  tbe  oldest  girl  in 
a  family  at  seventy-five  cents  a  week  and  board  ;  also,  a  place  for 
the  second  girl  where  she  can  earn  her  board.  He  sends  the  mother 
to  the  sewing-rooms  of  Ward  VI.,  where  she  is  taught  to  sew,  and 
earns  fifty  cents  weekly,  and  is  helped  to  find  regular  sewing  at  one 
dollar  a  week  in  addition  ;  all,  however,  on  condition  that  the  whole 
family  stop  begging. 

Three  months  pass  by,  and  the  Visitor  found  the  family  one 
Saturday  evening  counting  up  their  joint  earnings  and  in  counsel 
how  to  use  them.  Tbe  whole  family  had  been  raised  out  of  beg- 
gary into  independence  and  conscious  self  respect. 

Tbe  alms  of  all  the  relieving  societies  in  the  world  would  not 
only  have  been  impotent,  but  would  probably  have  confirmed  the 
family  as  paupers. 

3.  Another  case  finds  an  aged  father  and  mother  able  to  earn 
but  little,  and  dependent  upon  tbe  support  of  a  son  thirty -six  years 
old,  who  bad  earned  till  recently'  twelve  dollars  a  week,  but  is  now 
prevented  from  working  by  chronic  ulcer  of  his  leg.  Hopelessness 
has  settled  over  all,  and  the  Overseers  of  the  Poor  give  such  relief 
as  may  piece  out  scanty  earnings.  Tbe  Visitor  sent  tbe  son  to  tbe 
hospital  for  treatment,  where  after  daily  attendance  for  a  fortnight 
he  was  so  well,  though  not  wholly  cured,  that  he  found  work  at  ten 
dollars  a  week  and  the  family  again  became  self-supporting. 

i.  A  mother  sees  the  world  so  full  of  gloom  tbat  to  bide  the 
suOeriqgs  of  her  half-starved  children  she  seeks  oblivion  in  drink. 
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Pnnishmentf  imprisonment,  will  not  core  the  mother  nor  help  tha 
children.  The  cheer  of  a  loving  Visitor,  work  to  do,  sympathy, 
encouragement,  may  perhaps  rescue  the  mother  from  discourage- 
ment and  the  demon  of  drink,  and  plant  her  on  firm  land,  to  tbe 
unspeakable  blessing  of  her  children,  and  the  saving  of  herself. 

5.  Another  woman  has  seen  better  days,  but  now  in  her  distress 
knows  no  trade  by  which  to  support  herself  and  h^r  children.  A 
friendly  Visitor,  who  under  our  rules  can  give  no  money  or  its 
equivalent  without  the  sanction  of  the  conference,  pays  the  sam 
needed  for  her  to  learn  the  trade  of  a  hair-dresser,  by  which  she 
can  now  easily  support  herself  and  family^ 

6.  Another  man  is  out  of  work  in  Boston,  but  if  sent  to  a  farm, 
can  earn  good  wages.  What  better  can  a  Visitor  do  than  aid  tbe 
man  to  go  ? 

7.  A  family,  with  several  children,  in  another  case,  are  aided 
l)y  the  Visitor  to  move  out  of  a  damp  cellar  tenement  into  healthier 
and  sunny  rooips,  to  the  permanent  gain  of  all. 

Cases  might  be  indefinitely  multiplied ;  but  these  are  enough  to 
illustrate  in  how  many  ways  a  friendly  Visitor  can  help  a  struggling 
family  into  a  better  life. 

1.  Cutting  off  alms,  and  obliging  children  of  the  right  age  to 
go  to  work. 

2.  Finding,  and  even  making  work  for  mother  and  children,  oft 
condition  that  they  stop  begging. 

8.  Aiding  a  man  to  be  cured  of  disease,  who  can  then  support 
his  family. 

4.  Cheering  up  a  discouraged  and  drunken  mother  to  a  new  fight 
for  life. 

5.  Furnishing  means  for  a  broken-down  lady  to  learn  a  pro- 
fession. 

6.  Sending  a  man  to  the  right  field  for  his  labor. 

7.  Transplanting  a  family  from  damp,  unhealthy  tenements  into 
sunny  rooms. 

Among  the  pauperized  classes  of  a  great  city,  the  chief  obstacles 
are  two,  usually  found  together :  lack  of  all  skill,  and  lack  of  all  hope. 
They  can  do  nothing  well  enough  to  get  work,  and  they  are  sunk 
in  despair.  They  will  make  no  effort  to  help  themselves,  or  if  joa 
succeed  in  inducing  them  to  try,  there  is  so  little  they  can  do ! 

Leave  them  as  they  are,  and  they  sink  lower.  T^eir  children 
grow  up  in  the  midst  of  pauperism,  expecting,  if  not  even  pre- 
ferring, to  be  paupers  like  their  parents. 
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Indastrial  training-schools  are  a  potent  remedy.  Growing  out  of 
the  Associated  Charity  work  and  experience  in  Boston,  many  agen* 
cies  for  training  women  have  started.  Chief  among  them  is  the 
North  Bennett  Street  Indnstrial  Home  with  its  laundry,  its  rooms 
where  women  are  taught  sewing,  cutting,  and  machine-work,  its 
carpentering  for  boys,  with  a  kindergarten  school  for  girls,  and  a 
creche  for  infants.  The  laundiy  can  point  to  many  poor  women 
now  earning  their  own  support,  who  a  year  ago  were  dependent  on 
alms. 

The  relations,  growing  out  of  teaching  these  poor  women,  enable 
a  Visitor  to  gain  a  friendly  and  powerful  influence  over  them, 
inspiring  them  with  new  hope,  and  confidence,  and  self-respect. 

Thus,  a  certain  degree  of  skill  and  a  new  hope  replace  the  old 
ignorance  and  despair,  and  so  the  two  most  fatal  obstacles  are 
often  overcome. 

Volunteer  visiting  is  the  only  hope  of  civilization  against  the 
gathering  curse  of  pauperism  in  great  cities. 

Thank  Heaven,  it  is  equal  to  the  task  in  all  the  cities  of  this  land 
at  least,  unless  we  must  except  New  York,  where  the  aggregation 
of  paupers  has  become  so  vast,  and  so  prolific,  and  so  entrenched 
in  r^ons  of  their  own,  remote  from  the  homes  of  the  happy,  that, 
as  Miss  Hill  says  of  London,  ^^  The  problem  has  become  appalling, 
gigantic.    Viewed  in  its  entirety  it  might  almost  make  us  tremble." 

Conclusion. 

These  are  the  results  of  our  present  experience  with  the  work  of 
volunteer  Visitors  among  the  poor. 

I.  They  must  rigidly  refrain  from  giving  alms,  and,  when  they  or 
their  critics  accuse  them  of  cruelty,  remember  that  the  best  welfare 
of  the  poor  must  be  the  controlling  consideration,  and  ^'  that  while 
a  kindly  impulse  may  prompt  you  to  give  relief,  your  duty  to  the 
family  requires  you  to  consider  their  moral  good,  and  not  the  grat- 
ification of  your  emotions." 

Alms  can  be  more  judiciously  given  by  trained  agents.  ToU 
are  to  give — what  is  far  more  precious  than  gold  or  silver — your  own 
sympathy,  and  thought,  and  time,  and  labor. 

As  an  exception  to  this  rule,  when  you  know  your  family  and 
yourself  well  enough  to  be  sure  you  are  acting  wisely,  money,  or 
what  money  buys,  may  he  added  to  your  other  gifts  to  your 
poor  fhends. 
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n.  This  work  of  Tolunteer  Visitors  can  be  aided  and  poweifolly 
supplemented  by  an  expert  paid  agent. 

lU.  The  counsels  of  a  Cooference  will  be  fonnd  almost  always 
welcome  to  guide  and  cheer  and  assist  jour  efforts. 

IV.  Owing  at  present  to  the  necessary  economy  of  oar  visiting 
resources,  only  about  one-seventh  of  all  the  out-door  poor  will  need 
the  especial  aid  of  a  Visitor. 

V.  Visitors  can  often  find  in  existing  relations  of  a  poor  family 
with  some  household  or  place  of  business  or  church  the  chance  of 
giving  them  the  needed  friend. 

VI.  The  objects  of  the  Visitors  to  aim  at  will  then  be  — 
1st.  To  make  sure  that  children  do  not  grow  up  paupers. 
2d.  To  aid  in  finding  work  for  all  who  are  able  to  work. 
Sd.  To  train  in  skill  all  who  are  deficient. 

4th.  To  make  sure  that  health  and  home  are  as  well  as  may  be. 

5th.  To  inspire  new  hope  and  self-respect. 

Vn.  The  results  of  this  work,  when  faithfully  and  tenderly  done, 
are  more  than  its  most  sanguine  fHends  ever  expected,  and  offer 
the  first  reasonable  hope  that  the  growth  of  pauperism  may  be 
repressed. 


APPENDIX. 
In  Ward  10,  Boston,  in  one  teab  to  July  1,  1880, 

ToUl  ain't 
of  relief. 

$65  00.        8  &milie8  received  permanent  relief  because  sick. 

188  00.      17      "        received  permanent  relief  because  aged. 

14  00.        8      "        received  temporary  relief  because  of  accident 

280  00.      29      '*        are  working,  and   needed  supplementary  aid  when 

unable  to  support  their  fiunilies. 

94  00.      28      *'        are  working,  and  it  ia  hoped  became  able  to  support 

their  families. 

17  00.      10      '*        are  improvident  or  vicious  to  such  a  degree  that  thej 

should  receive  no  relief. 

—  8      "        needed  hospital  treatment  or  &res. 

—  10      "        have  left  city,  are  dead,  or  were  not  found. 


$608  00.    108  &milies.    Average  of  less  than  $6  to  each  family. 

This  $608  is  the  toti^l  amount  of  relief  given  by  Overseers  of  Poor, 
Provident,  St  Vincent  de  Paul,  and  other  societies,  so  far  as  known :  the 
value  of  coal,  clothing  and  rent  being  estimated. 
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Of  these  Fajoues,  thbbe  were, — 


'i. 


lows, 


4.  . 


1  aided  temporarilj. 

1  probably  needing  permanent  relief. 

1  sent  to  hospital. 

1  sent  to  almshouse. 


.    f    4  of  whom  need  permanent  relief, 
l    1  still  nearly  supports  herself. 

14  were  aged,  needing  permanent  relief. 
2  were  sick,  needing  permanent  relief. 
28  working,  and  only  needing  supplementary  relief. 
52.  -i     1  was  forbidden  to  beg  by  a  son  able  and  ready  to 
support  her. 
1  undeserying. 

5  were  self-supporting  or  befriended. 

ge  Families,  15.  -{        All  are  working  and  could  become  self-supporting. 

1  needed  to  have  a  daughter  looked  after  who  had 
had  an  illegitimate  child. 

6  needed  to  find  work. 

2  needed  protection  against  drunken  husbands. 
1  fraud. 

6  undeserving  and  not  needing  relief. 
1  temporary  accident. 
4  self-supporting. 


ers, 


21. 


found, 


6. 


lOS&i^ilies 
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OUT-DOOR    POOR    OF    BOSTON,    1879-80. 


Wabd. 

Censas. 

Cftses 

registered 
Joly  1,1879, 

to 
Jalyl,ino. 

Estnnmted 
total 

families 
(l-«tlibeiDf 

addedx 

EmI  Boston, 

1           '• 
I          11. 

14,825 
15,303 

126 
141 

151 
169 

f     in., 

11,504 

156 

187 

Charlestown, 

IV., 

11,315 

150 

180 

I       v., 

11,022 

146 

175 

VI., 

16,922 

700 

840 

vn.. 

12,928 

549 

659 

vin., 

12,765 

490 

588 

IX., 

12,311 

404 

485 

X., 

11,470 

206 

247 

XI., 

16,579 

191 

239 

xn., 

14,929 

762 

914 

r   xni., 

21,518 

737 

884 

South  Boston,   . 

xrv., 

20,676 

229 

275 

I       XV., 

14,974 

193 

232 

XVI., 

15,179 

605 

726 

xvu.. 

14,401 
13,168 

347 

148 

416 

xvm., 

178 

XIX., 

19,972 

525 

630 

Roxbniy,    . 

XX., 

17,421 

269 

323 

XXT., 

14,679 

99 

119 

.  xxn. 

12,742 

162 

194 

WestRoxbniy,  • 

xxiir., 

14,032 

135 

162 

Dorchester, 

XXIV., 

16,881 

129 

155 

Brighton,   . 

XXV., 

6,422 

10 

60* 

No  residence,    . 

-        - 

— 

107 

107 

363,938 

7,776 

9,275 

•Estimated  (34  aided  bj  Orexseers  of  the  Poor). 
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D.    THE  CAKE  AND  SAVING  OF   NEGLECTED  CHILDREN. 

BT  MI88  ANHA  HALLOWELL,  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

■ 

(Read  September  10.) 

Could  we  wisely  determine  the  course  to  be  pursued  in  the  treat- 
ment of  children  who  are  variously  classed  as  delinquent  and  de- 
pendent, vagrant  and  neglected ;  could  we  penetrate  intelligently 
enough  into  the  past  to  know  accurately  the  causes  of  present  con- 
ditions, and  decide  upon  a  specific  remedy  for  each  form  of  the 
disease  as  it  manifests  itself,  pauperism,  with  its  attendant  evils, 
might  speedily  receive  its  death-blow.  Wise  heads  and  benevolent 
hearts  were  never  more  actively  and  zealously  at  work  than  today, 
for  the  realization  of  the  fact  that  if  the  children  can  be  reached 
in  their  earliest  years,  and  influences  brought  to  bear  upon  them 
throaghout  their  lives,  corrective  of  inherited  tendencies,  not  only 
they  as  individuals  but  future  generations  must  be  so  affected  that 
vice  and  crime  would  wither  and  fade  away  for  lack  of  what  they 
feed  upon. 

Of  the  wide  range  of  problems  that  are  presented  for  solution, 
none  have  so  hopeful  an  aspect  as  those  whose  objective  point  is 
the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  children.  In  this  we  see  the 
two  most  important  factors, — ^prevention  and  cure.  Hope  enters 
largely  into  the  prosecution  of  any  scheme,  whether  philanthropic 
or  otherwise,  but  becomes  the  main-spring  of  all  beneficent  work 
for  the  young.  It  is  inspired  by  the  knowledge  that  the  God-im- 
planted seed  of  goodness,  the  inheritance  of  every  human  creature, 
may  be  so  nurtured  that  in  its  very  process  of  growth  there  must 
be  beauty  and  vigor,  and  in  its  maturity  fruition.  By  its  side 
stand  the  sister-spirits  of  religion,  based  upon  the  new  command- 
ment of  love  to  God  and  love  to  man,  pure  morality,  reverence 
for  the  three-fold  being,  the  trinity  of  the  physical,  mental  and 
spiritual,  as  united  in  a  human  being  by  the  Maker  of  all  things, 
seen  or  unseen.  We  know  the  law  of  heredity  visits  upon  the 
children  the  sins  of  the  fathers,  but  they  are  the  tares  that  come 
with  the  wheat.  We  must  believe  there  is  always  enough  good 
seed, — it  may  be  the  single  one  which  gives  a  man  sonship  with  the 
Divine  Father,  in  which  is  contained  a  whole  harvest  of  ripe  grain, — 
or  we  shall  water  and  cultivate  without  avail.  This  principle 
granted  and  acknowledged  as  the  starting  point,  the  duty  that  lies 
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before  ns  is  simplified,  although  the  high  standard  it  oontiDoally 
urges  OS  toward  may  at  times  seem  far  beyond  our  reach.  The 
records  of  past  experience,  a  sure  teacher  and  our  best  adviser, 
have  heaped  up  results  of  theories  carried  into  practice  and  foond 
valuable  for  a  time,  but  whose  usefulness  and  application  are  be- 
coming mere  facts  of  history.  It  remains  for  us  to  seize  the 
valuable  principles  involved  and  apply  them  with  the  added  knowl- 
edge that  the  enlightenment  and  civilization  of  our  own  day  afford. 

The  recent  tendency  towards  association  in  charitable  work,  u 
shown  in  Prison  Congresses  and  Conferences  of  Charities,  and  as 
exemplified  in  the  organizations  for  united  work  in  Boston,  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Buffalo  and  other  centres,  permeating  with 
vitalizing  effect  more  remote  localities,  brings  the  strength  of  a 
brotherhood  of  interests  which,  if  cordially  welcomed  and  acted 
upon,  will  far  exceed  in  attainment  all  that  emulation  or  local 
pride  ever  has  accomplished  or  ever  can.  We  may  thankfoHj 
hail  the  dawn  of  a  better  day  when  friend  meets  friend  with  the 
inquiry,  ''What  can  we  do  together  for  the  good  of  the  whole ?* 
In  the  work  of  Associated  Charity,  the  noblest  and  best  energies 
find  a  field  for  practical  development  and  experiment,  tested  bj 
the  wisdom  of  older  civilizations  and  infhsed  with  the  new  life  of 
younger  and  more  active  powers.  Unity  of  hopes  and  purposes, 
power  and  willingness  to  give  and  to  receive,  to  endure  all  things, 
and  to  cleave  only  to  that  which  is  good,  will  make  true  charity  the 
verity  the  great  St.  Paul  wrote  of. 

To  become  the  coimecting  link  between  all  efforts  to  ameliorate 
the  condition  of  dependent  and  criminal  classes,  is  the  happy  fanc- 
tion  of  organized,  or,  to  use  a  kindlier  term,  associated  charity. 
How  shall  it  be  made  available  in  the  care  and  saving  of  children? 
There  are  two  classes  to  be  considered,  and  they  are  very  distinct ; 
the  children  of  poverty  or  misfortune,  and  the  children  of  pauper- 
ism. Associated  charity  finds  agencies  multiplied  everywhere  for 
both. 

Dr.  £.  C.  Wines,  in  his  last  great  work,  has  described  all  the 
child-saving  institutions  in  the  world,  showing  how  the  principle  of 
our  modem  treatment  of  the  subject  took  root  far  back  in  the  dim 
twilight  of  civilization,  and  the  gradual  advance  it  has  made 
through  the  devotion  of  wise  and  good  people,  as  individuab  and 
nations.  He  dwells  forcibly  upon  the  one  that  must  stand  the  test 
of  time  better  than  all  others,  but  which  could  not  fitly  be  enumer- 
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ated  among  those  of  haman  deviaiiig,  holding  ae  it  does  an  inde- 
pendent and  sacred  place,  —  the  institution  of  family-life.  The 
former  have  received  their  necesaary  and  well-deaerved  attention, 
bat  where  shall  we  find  line  upon  line  and  precept  npon  precept 
tending  to  the  preservation  of  the  latter?  There  is  a  great  work 
to  be  done  in  this  direction.  It  should  be  the  fundamental  princi- 
ple of  Associated  Charity  in  its  care  and  saving  of  children.  It 
will  need  all  the  aid  it  can  get  fW>m  thinkers  and  workers  in  the 
fields  of  Political  Economy  and  of  Social  Science.  The  three  form 
a  mighty  power  for  the  prevention  of  crime  and  panperism.  Asso- 
ciated charity  naturally  acts  as  the  executor  of  the  others,  to  facil- 
itate more  speedily  the  development  of  schemes  or  prove  their 
inadequacy. 

The  exhaustive  treatment  by  French  writers  of  the  destractive 
effect  of  certain  kinds  of  labor  in  the  manufacturing  towns  of  France 
upon  the  family  life  of  the  working  classes,  may  well  make  ua 
pause  and  consider.  We  are  already  becoming  too  familiar  with 
the  picture  of  a  father  leaving  the  home  at  an  early  hour  in  the 
momiDg  for  his  work  in  one  mill,  of  the  mother  following  to 
anotlier,  the  children  being  consigned  to  a  erdche,  or  aalle  c^asiie. 
If  DO  such  provision  can  be  made  for  them  they  take  their  chance 
with  a  neighbor  or  become  vagrants  upon  the  streets.  At  night, 
if  perchance  they  all  meet  tt^ther  again,  the  home  is  cheerless. 
Fatigue,  cold,  hunger  aw&it  them.  How  can  there  be  a  smile  of 
welcome  or  even  the  rudest  preparation  for  a  meal,  or  warmth  or 
comfort  for  weary  minds  or  bodies?  Can  we  censure  them  if  all 
are  led  away  to  the  worst  haunts  of  immorality  and  sin  ?  Sad  will 
it  be  if  we  drift  into  conditions  such  as  we  read  of,  heedless  of  the 
warning.  Shall  we  not  be  creating  criminals  and  paupers  all  the 
while  we  are  inventing  schemes  for  their  suppression  and  prevention  ? 

Let  the  political  economist  adjust  the  rate  of  wages,  keep  the 
balance  between  capital  and  labor,  aee  to  it  that  factory  work  ia 
done  by  men,  and  that  women  supplement  it  only  as  the  work  can 
be  done  in  the  home ;  let  the  l^slator  close  all  such  avenoes  of 
labor  to  children,  substituting  the  education  that  may  fit  them  to 
perform  it  intelligently,  when  of  proper  age ;  and  we  may  exhaust 
another  souree  of  supply  to  the  stagnant  waters  of  vice  and 
d^radation. 

The  home  is  the  fortress  of  the  American  people.  It  is  the 
great  privilege  of  Philadelphia  to  point  to  the  honees  of  the  work- 
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iDg  classes  and  to  many  of  those  on  a  lower  plane,  and  to  know 
that  whatever  else  befalls,  the  home  will  be  kept  intact  Jnsl  so 
long  as  there  is  the  tie  of  husband  and  wife,  of  parent  and  child, 
to  hold  ,it  together.  Popular  opinion  demands  this ;  it  is  ingrained 
in  the  hearts  and  habits  of  the  people.  In  New  York  there  is  a 
determination  on  the  part  of  the  rich  and  benevolent  to  make  good 
homes  of  tenement  houses,  and  wise  people  in  all  localities  are  re- 
sisting the  tendency  to  crowd  numbers  under  one  roof,  or  to  sepa- 
rate parents  and  children  either  for  work  or  education. 

Let  us  build  the  home  before  we  establish  the  institution,  that  it 
may  be  the  last  office  of  charity  to  step  in  between  those  whom 
natural  ties  of  relationship  bind  together.  We  may  not  always  see 
truth  in  the  statement  that  a  bad  home  is  better  than  a  good  insti- 
tution, but  if  there  are  elements  in  it  capable  of  improvement,  time 
should  be  taken  to  encourage  their  growth  to  the  utmost  before  we 
resign  the  hope  of  restoring  it  to  a  higher  ideal.  Then,  when  we 
have  done  what  we  could,  we  may  be  thankful  for  other  means  of 
help  at  command.  Associated  charity  has  laige  bands  of  good 
men  and  women  whose  duty  and  pleasure  it  is  to  visit  such  homes 
and  encourage  their  preservation.  Individual  influence  with  indi- 
viduals is  what  these  devoted  people  find  themselves  especially 
called  to,  to  make  the  personal  element  felt  as  nearly  as  possible 
as  a  good  father  or  a  good  mother  does,  or  a  friend  to  whom  we  are 
dearer  than  life. 

Practical  lessons  given  with  tact  are  the  best  aids,  teaching 
mothers  good  methods  of  cooking,  of  preparing  proper  food  for  the 
sick  baby  or  neighbor,  showing  them  how  good  or  bad  air  may 
affect  health,  and  helping  them  to  realize  the  importance  of  ven- 
tilation, the  economicfld  use  of  fhel  and  clothing ;  and  infhsing  relig- 
ious, moral,  intellectual  instruction  to  cement  the  whole.  Fathers 
should  also  be  made  to  realize  their  importance  to  the  family  circle, 
outside  of  the  mere  matter  of  providing  bread  for  hungry  mouths. 
This  is  their  accepted  duty.  But  who  of  us  has  not  seen  the  ten- 
derness of  the  strong  man  to  the  little  child,  when  its  feebleness 
appeals  to  him  for  care  and  protection !  It  is  often  possible  to 
arouse  him  to  a  sense  of  the  sin  of  neglecting  those  whom  God  has 
committed  to  him,  by  his  indulgence  in  degrading  habits,  if  we 
insist  that  he  shall  take  some  responsibility  in  the  care  of  the  chil- 
dren. In  saving  a  home  we  may  save  the  children,  and  help  them 
all  to  a  better  life.    Where  do  they  belong  preeminently  but  in 
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the  family !  The  institution  of  family  life !  Place  it  first  as  the 
divine  institution  to  be  fostered  and  perfected.  In  the  accom- 
plishment of  such  an  aim  are  included  the  collateral  helps  of  edu- 
cation in  every  department.  Such  visitors  adopt  the  poor  as  their 
own,  being  bound  to  them  by  patience  and  long-suffering,  for  better 
or  for  worse,  in  a  life-work. 

However  lai^e  a  proportion  of  neglected  children  these  sugges- 
tions may  be  applicable  to,  there  will  doubtless  always,  in  our  laige 
cities,  continue  to  be  a  sad  and  ever-increasing  troop  of  appealing 
little  ones  to  whom  the  natural  delights  of  home  and  its  blessed 
relations  must  remain  sealed  forever.  To  these  we  should  give 
the  nearest  approach  to  family  life  possible,  even  if  it  be  in  insti- 
tutions. We  have  before  us,  for  imitation  and  improvement,  those 
on  the  cottage  and  family  plan  of  European  nations,  the  principles  of 
which  have  already  been  applied  to  some  extent  in  this  country. 
Economy  of  resources  is  the  plea  brought  forward  by  advocates  of 
the  congregate  system.  Does  not  a  thoughtful  consideration  of  the 
divine  plan  in  the  creation  of  a  child,  and  a  wise  penetration  into 
the  laws  that  govern  its  development,  show  us  the  false  economy 
of  suppressing  the  individuality  of  a  single  being  in  order  to  clothe 
and  feed  a  number,  and  mould  them,  like  so  many  pieces  of  ma- 
chinery, after  the  same  pattern? 

There  is  one  halting  place  between  the  child's  own  parental  roof 
and  the  institution,  —  that  in  a  good  adopted  family.  The  records 
of  such  organized  societies  as  the  Children's  Aid  of  New  York, 
that  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children,  and  others,  give 
ample  proofs  of  the  good  results  of  the  placing-out  or  boarding-out 
system,  and  corroborative  testimony  is  found  in  the  longer  and 
larger  experiences  of  foreign  countries.  Where  it  is  possible,  it  is 
better  to  avoid  the  institution  entirely,  but  if  there  must  necessarily 
be  a  temporary  home,  in  many  cases  the  sta}'  need  be  very  short. 
It  is  an  accepted  notion  that  children  must  have  at  least  two  years 
of  institution  life.  Why  not  trust  at  once  to  the  personal  influence 
of  a  good  man  and  woman,  with  good  surroundings,  who  have 
some  idea  of  the  sacredness  of  the  family  tie,  rather  than  to  the 
danger  of  still  further  contamination  from  congregated  viciousness  ?  , 
It  is  objected  that  enough  families  cannot  be  found  to  meet  the 
demand.  Have  we  tried  to  exhaust  the  supply  ?  The  Children's 
Aid  Society  of  Hampden  County,  Mass.,  has  set  an  example 
worthy  of  imitation  in  the  excellence  and  simplicity  of  its  methods. 
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The  superlnteDdent  of  a  ward  of  over  10,000  inhabitants,  in 
Philadelphia,  in  the  employ  of  the  Charity  Organization,  has  a  Hrt 
of  families  ready  and  waiting  to  adopt  children  as  soon  as  they  can 
be  supplied,  and  they  express  their  willingness  to  take  them  directly 
from  the  streets.  Why  detain  them  in  an  institotion  if  snch  is 
the  case  ?  Proper  supervision  under  official  control,  or  by  volnn- 
teers  who  have  time  generally  at  their  own  command,  can  secure 
kind  treatment  and  protection  ih>m  abuse.  The  child  itself,  to  an 
experienced  visitor,  is  the  best  assurance.  It  is  seldom  that 
children  taken  into  such  homes  are  badly  treated.  On  the  contrary 
parental  •instinct  is  quickened  into  sympathy  and  love  by  its 
dependent  helplessness. 

We  may  accept  institutions  as  stem  and  sad  necessities  and  use 
them  as  a  physician  uses  a  dnig,  to  help  nature  throw  off  the 
disease,  not  substitute  it  for  the  steady,  curative  treatment  which 
comes  with  long,  faithful  nursing.  Dr.  Wines  urges  the  familj 
proper  as  more  propitious  for  the  reception  of  such  children  whose 
misfortune  consists  in  their  poverty  or  orphanage ;  but  in  view  of 
the  hundreds,  even  thousands  of  families  that  would  constantly  be 
required  for  the  reception  of  all  candidates  from  the  child-saving 
houses,  he  makes  it  of  first  importance,  ^'  that  institutional  arrange- 
ments be  made,  which  will,  so  far  as  possible,  approach  the  idea  of 
a  Christian  home,  having  all  needful  qualifications  for  the  woik. 
Our  houses  of  correction  and  our  reform  schools,  with  their  soli- 
tary confinement  for  the  inmates,  are  disqualified  to  perform  the 
work  required.  We  know  full  well,  that  most,  if  not  all,  of  oar 
leformatories  originated  in  true  Christian  sympathy  for  theunforta- 
nate  youth  of  our  cities  and  the  country  at  large.  Nor  can  it  be 
denied,  that  in  all  of  them  are  found  officers  of  true  Christian  devo- 
tion to  their  work  ;  yet  these  reformatories  are  not  families.  The 
spirit  that  should  be  felt  by  a  child  on  entering  the  child-saving 
institution  must  be  stronger  than  partition  walls,  stronger  than 
the  law  of  perfect  silence,  stronger  than  bolts  and  locks,  stronger 
than  hard  labor,  great  severity,  instructions,  fines,  punishments  and 
rigorous  supervision  by  the  officers."  Truly,  the  spirit  of  love,  as 
it  was  manifested  in  the  great  Teacher,  and  was  taught  by  Him, 
ought  to  permeate  everything  that  concerns  the  welfare  of  a  child. 

Naturalness  is  an  element  of  character  to  be  cherished  and  turned 
to  account.  In  its  unimpeded  growth  consists  individuality. 
This  is  crushed  out  when  he  is  one  among  hundreds.     In  a  visit  to 
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an  infant  asylum  what  heart  can  fail  to  be  touched  with  the  appeals 
fh>m  very  little  children  to  be  caressed  as  a  mother  does  her  child? 
I  was  greeted  by  a  chorus  of  feeble  voices  on  entering  one  of 
the  great  nurseries  of  one  of  the  best  institutions  for  foundlings  in 
our  land,  with,  ^^  This  is  my  mamma !  "  The  beautiflil  and  tender 
''  sister,"  who  was  my  cordial  hostess,  explained  that  she  com- 
forted the  babies  by  telling  them  she  would  find  them  a  mamma, 
and  every  stranger  that  came  in  became  in  their  eyes  the  promised 
treasure.  She  took  many  of  them  in  her  arms  in  a  loving  way  for 
a  moment  in  passing,  but  it  could  be  but  for  a  mom^t.  There 
were  hundreds  in  the  building,  and  it  was  impossible  to  respond  to 
the  longing  of  each  child.  This  institution  keeps  the  children  six 
years  before  placing  them  in  families  and  until  very  recently  a 
much  longer  time,  till  they  were  quite  grown. 

Take  the  children  of  an  older  growth  when  intellectual  and 
moral  influences  make  their  deepest  impressions.  We  dread  the 
contamination  of  numbers  for  our  own  children,  shielded  by  every 
device  that  love  and  knowledge,  the  protection  of  society  and  the 
power  of  religion  can  invent.  Some  of  the  initiated  know  the 
horrors  revealed  when  the  veil  has  been  lifted  and  they  have  had 
glimpses  of  the  evil  that  really  exists  in  institutions  where  least 
suspected.  Can  we  refuse  to  those  who  are  ready  to  perish,  the 
benefits  of  acquired  experience  in  the  matter  of  educating  brains, 
and  minds,  and  hearts,  that  we  shower  upon  our  own?  They  are, 
in  one  sense,  our  own,  allied  to  us  by  the  great  common  bond  of 
human  brotherhood,  the  children  of  one  Father. 

New  methods  of  education  are  opening  a  new  era  in  the  intellec- 
tual and  moral  development  of  children.  Natural  powers  are 
sought  out  and  nurtured  by  processes  best  adapted  to  individual 
needs.  As  yet  we  have  realized  these  advantages  to  a  very 
limited  extent.  I  was  present  at  the  recitation  of  classes  of  girls 
in  a  great  State  penal  institution,  in  a  community,  probably  the 
most  enlightened  in  our  country ;  one  that  has  given  more  attention 
and  shown  more  solicitude  for  its  "  children  of  the  State  "  than  any 
other.  I  judged  the  ages  of  the  girls  averaged  fourteen.  They 
sat  motionless  with  immovable  faces ;  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  every 
limb  was  held  in  place  by  mechanical  appliances ;  every  e3'e  was 
fixed,  I  could  not  tell  on  what,  on  vacancy,  as  we  say,  —  I 
thought  that  not  even  an  eyelid  winked,  and  all  was  lifeless.  The 
teacher  opened  a  book  on  geography  and  called  on  a  hard-visaged 
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pupil,  from  who9e  countenance  every  trace  of  gentle,  refined  girl- 
hood had  gone  (perhaps  none  had  ever  been  there) ,  and  asked, 
'^  What  are  the  principal  fashionable  watering-places  in  the  United 
States?"  What  greater  mockery  of  that  girl's  experience  in  life, 
if  indeed  she  knew  the  meaning  of  the  qnestion ! 

In  a  class-room  in  a  reformatory  institution  in  the  same  State,  a 
little  child  was  required  ^^  to  bound  China,  and  give  the  principal 
cities."  A  friend  who  was  with  me  listened  just  so  long  as  she 
could,  and  the  necessity  to  break  up  the  oppressive  deadness  im- 
pelled her  to  speak.  The  teacher  willingly  acquiesced ;  it  seemed 
almost  as 'great  a  relief  to  her  as  to  her  pupils.  Then  my  friend 
told  of  her  life  in  California,  and  how  she  had  employed  Chinamen 
as  servants ;  described  their  habits,  contrasted  their  ability  and 
management  of  affairs  with  that  of  our  own  domestics ;  told  hoil  a 
household  was  ordered  in  their  country ;  described  their  dress  in 
minute  detail  and  their  droll  use  of  English  words,  until  a  smile 
broke  over  the  inanimate  faces  and  the  whole  class  was  listening, 
interested  and  responsive.  The  sleepy  ones  woke  up  and  one  or 
two  ventured  to  ask  questions.  I  thought  the  five  minutes'  talk 
had  taught  them  more  about  China  than  a  whole  month  of  ques- 
tions and  answers  from  the  book.  When  we  are  willing  by  way  of 
instruction  to  put  our  every-day  life  before  these  children,  and 
when  possible  live  it  with  them,  books  may  take  an  entirely 
secondary  place.  These  illustrations  may  serve  to  show  how 
inapplicable  our  present  kind  of  instruction  is,  or  how  little  likely 
it  is  to  make  practical  men  and  women.  It  is  modified  more  or 
less  in  different  localities  but  as  a  rule  it  saps  the  intellect  rather 
than  gives  it  life. 

The  classification  of  dependent  children  with  a  view  to  their 
education  or  reformation,  should  be  under  three  heads:  1.  In 
the  family  proper.  2.  In  the  family  by  adoption.  3.  In  the  insti- 
tution on  the  family  plan.  Well  organized  association  in  charitable 
work  has  increased  opportunities  to  apply  principles  to  practice, 
to  centralize  information,  to  affect  education,  to  bring  about  reform, 
to  insist  on  eflScient  legislation,  and  lastly,  but  greatest  of  all,  to 
exert  private,  individual  influence.  With  a  future  full  of  faith  and 
hope  let  it  take  up  its  work  for  the  children. 
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n.    THE  PRINCIPLE  OF^  VOLUNTEER  SERVICE. 

BT  MRS.   FLORSNCB  BATARD  LOGKWOOP. 

(Read  Friday,  September  10.) 

The  object  of  this  paper  is,  as  its  title  indicates,  to  suggest  one 
aspect  of  volunteer  work.  It  is  not  proposed  to  deal  with  the 
subject  historically,  nor  to  dwell  upon  those  kinds  of  volunteer 
work,  specimens  of  which  are  to  be  found  in  all  countries,  under 
all  forms  of  government.  Viewed  in  the  broadest  and  deepest  way, 
there  is  much  that  is  identical  in  all  volunteer  service.  The  same 
spirit  inspires  it,  whether  it  be  the  work  of  a  permanent  organiza- 
tion or  the  isolated  and  temporary  effort  of  some  one  man  or 
woman.  The  motive  power  is  always  the  same,  and  whatever 
shape  its  manifestations  may  assume,  they  are  all  distinctly  recog- 
nizable as  the  working  out  of  the  same  noble  impulse,  the  same  di- 
vine desire,  filling  the  hearts  of  men  and  moving  them  to  give  wil- 
lingly to  others  of  their  money,  their  time,  their  wisdom  and  their 
strength,  spending  themselves  and  being  spent  for  the  good  of  their 
fellows.  This  impulse  to  bear  and  lighten  the  burdens  of  others 
had  vaguely  stirred  the  atmosphere  of  men's  souls  at  times  since 
the  world  began,  but  was  first  made  the  corner-stone  of  a  system  of 
teaching  eighteen  hundred  years  ago. 

But  the  consideration  of  volunteer  work  and  its  general  prin- 
ciples, viewed  as  the  expression  of  the  generous  desire  of  men 
and  women  to  alleviate  suffering,  to  relieve  distress,  to  reform 
abuses,  —  in  a  word,  to  make  the  world  better  than  they  find  it,  — 
is  distinct  from  the  object  of  this  paper. 

There  is  a  difference  between  volunteer  service  in  this  country 
and  elsewhere ;  a  difference,  not  merely  of  form,  but  of  kind  —  a 
genuine  and  profound  difference,  which  induces  us  to  consider  the 
principle  actuating  volunteer  service  here  separately  and  apart  from 
volunteer  service  elsewhere.  In  seeking  to  ascertain  and  define 
this  essential  difference,  we  must  strike  through  the  superficial 
regions  of  emotion  and  sensibility,  and  penetrate  to  the  basis  upon 
which  all  good  work  must  rest ;  that  is,  to  the  principle  upon  which 
it  depends. 

What  is  meant  by  the  phrase,  "  volunteer  service?"  No  greater 
mistake  could  be  made  than  to  conceive  of  volunteer  work  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  ofildal  work,  under  any  form  of  government,  or  as  some- 
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thing  done  in  antagonism  to  it.  Volunteer  service  necesaarilj  as- 
sumes and  presupposes  the  existence  of  officials  and  official  methods 
of  work ;  and  aims,  not  to  render  them  superfluous,  but  to  increase 
their  efficiency,  stimulate  their  activity,  and  constantly  inspire  them 
with  new  life  and  vigor.  The  wheels  of  government  must  revolve 
in  official  grooves,  and  in  obedience  to  the  exertions  of  its  officers 
employed  to  do  its  work ;  the  attitude  of  the  volunteer  is  that  of 
the  skilful  and  wise  charioteer  who  guides  and  inspirits  the  steeds, 
which,  without  his  watchfulness,  would  carry  the  coach  and  its  pas- 
sengers over  a  precipice  or  land  it  in  a  bog.  The  highest  and  best 
standard  of  official  work  must  necessarily  be  imposed  upon  officials 
from  without,  and  is  in  exact  proportion  to  the  standard  erected 
for  it  by  the  enlightened  public  opinion  and  sentiment  which  is 
created  by  those  men  and  women  who  voluntarily  inform  them- 
selves of  how  things  are,  and  how  they  ought  to  be,  and  so  serve 
public  interests. 

The  broad  term,  then,  ^'  volunteer  service,"  means  that  volun- 
tary and  unsolicited  labor,  whether  of  thought,  word  or  deed,  un- 
compensated by  place,  power  or  money,  which  men  and  women 
may  give  to  the  service  of  the  community  or  country  in  which  they 
live ;  whether  it  be  given  to  raise  the  standard  of  public  duty,  to 
reform  the  administration  of  public  affairs,  to  iuAise  greater  wisdom 
and  humanity  into  the  management  of  prisons  and  asylums,  or  to 
check  the  spread  of  vice  and  impede  the  growth  of  pauperism.  In 
a  word,  it  means  all  service  rendered  willingly  and  disinterestedly 
to  public  interests  and  the  common  weal.  In  making  this  defini- 
tion reference  is  had  rather  to  that  service  which  aims  at  reform 
than  to  that  which  deals  with  mere  alleviation  of  suffering ;  and 
this  because  one  characteristic  idea  of  modem  thought  is  the  con- 
ception of  charitable  and  benevolent  work  as  an  attempt  to  better 
things  in  their  essentials  —  an  alteration  and  reformation  of  causes 
of  evil  —  rather  than  the  mere  dealing  with  results  of  false  prin- 
ciples, striving  to  evade  their  operation  and  avoid  their  ccHise- 
quences.  To  the  modem  philanthropist,  charity  no  longer  means 
the  acceptance  of  pauperism  and  vice  as  chronic  and  incurable  dis- 
eases of  communities,  and  as  a  sequence  the  attempt  to  modify  the 
distress  and  diminish  the  suffering  which  they  cause ;  it  means 
seeking  for  the  root  of  the  evil  and  aiming  at  its  extirpation, — 
something  at  once  more  serious  and  more  sanguine  than  it  formerly 
did. 
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Unquestionably  much  of  the  outcome  of  that  spirit  of  self-sacri- 
fice and  devotion  which  is,  in  its  truest  sense,  public  spirit,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  work  of  volunteers  trying  to  supply  temporary  needs 
and  afford  superficial  relief ;  work  often  springing  from  the  emer- 
gency of  the  moment  and  ceasing  with  the  expiration  of  the  impulse 
which  gave  it  birth ;  but  it  will  be  found  that,  in  the  present  day, 
the  great  bulk  of  volunteer  effort,  whether  of  individuals  or  of  or- 
ganizations, is  essentially  directed  toward  reform;  and  it  is  in  this 
respect  and  character,  as  being  at  once  the  broadest  and  most  dis- 
tinctive, that  we  would  consider  the  principle  of  volunteer  service 
in  the  United  States. 

What  is  it  which  makes  volunteer  service  so  different  in  its  inspi- 
ration and  outlook  in  America  from  what  it  is  in  other  countries  ? 
Simply  this,  that  it  represents  the  characteristic  principle  of  our 
government,  expresses  its  most  intimate  idea,  and  upon  its  devel- 
opment depends  the  measure  of  success  to  be  attained  by  our  ex- 
periment in  republican  government.  Elsewhere,  almost  invariably, 
volunteer  workers  must  aim  at  altering  the  superstructure,  even  the 
foundations  of  the  government  under  which  they  live ;  here,  the 
volunteer  finds  that  to  obtain  the  fulfilment  of  the  laws  the  execu- 
tion of  the  scheme  of  government  already  existing  is  the  surest  and 
most  direct  method  by  which  his  ideal  may  be  attained.  At  once, 
in  attempting  a  reform  in  any  direction,  it  is  made  manifest  that 
more  can  be  done  here  than  anywhere,  and  that  therefore  more 
should  be  done.  In  other  countries,  many  of  the  evils  which  are 
assailed  by  volunteer  workers  are  evils  the  ultimate  causes  of  which 
are  interwoven  with  the  very  fabric  of  the  government  under  which 
they  exist;  they  are  the  modified  expression  of  inhuman,  unjust, 
savage  and  lawless  modes  of  thought,  which  prevailed  in  society 
hundreds  of  years  ago,  and  which,  having  crystallized  into  laws 
and  customs,  still  affect  its  constitution. 

England  is  an  admirable  example  of  this.  Nowhere  in  the  world 
does  private  benevolence  pour  out  its  stoi'es  of  money,  time  and 
strength  with  so  great  energy  and  lavishness ;  yet  it  is  powerless 
to  do  more  than  alleviate  the  misery  whose  causes  lie  in  the  exist- 
ence of  laws  and  the  power  of  dominant  social  ideas  which  are  an 
essential  part  of  the  structure  of  English  society. 

Here,  in  the  United  States,  the  situation  of  the  reformer  is  far 
different ;  no  impediment  to  his  efforts  is  to  be  found  in  the  principles 
on  which  our  laws  are  based,  or  in  the  unwritten  law  of  our  cus- 
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toms  and  mannero.  The  foundation  of  things  needs  no  alteratioH. 
We  cannot  call  to  mind  too  freqnentlj  or  earnestly  that  what  needs 
reform  with  as  is  the  way  in  which  oor  laws  are  executed  and  in- 
terpreted,  not  in  the  matter  of  the  laws  themselves ;  that  what  is 
wrong  in  our  political  and  social  life  is  not  the  principles  on  which 
it  is  founded,  bat  the  dereliction  from  those  principles  which,  if 
faithfully  followed,  would  keep  it  sweet  to  the  core.  Herein  lies  a 
great  and  essential  difference  between  the  work  of  volunteers  here 
and  elsewhere,  in  its  vaster  scope,  deeper  efficacy  and  higher  hap^ 
fulness.  Here  no  disease  of  the  body  politic  springs  from  consti- 
tutional vices  and  radical  imperfections  of  nature ;  cat  but  deep 
enough,  and  long  before  the  seat  of  life  is  reached  we  come  to 
health,  vigor  and  soundness. 

Benevolence,  reform,  and  public  spirit,  need  never  accept  a  com- 
promise with  their  ideal  standard  in  this  country ;  all  avenues  are 
open,  all  doors  unlocked  on  the  road  to  the  ideal  state  in  America, 
and  we  are  bound  to  demand  the  best  condition  of  affairs,  because 
it  is  a  practicable  reality,  not  the  dream  of  a  visionary,  nor  the 
delusion  of  a  fanatic. 

Here  the  volunteer  reformer,  instead  of  coming  perpetually  into 
collision  with  facts  of  law  and  custom,  which  block  his  path  and 
break  and  foil  his  weapons,  finds  that  he  who  works  most  con- 
sistently in  accordance  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  American 
government  and  civilization,  will,  by  virtue  of  such  conformitj,  be 
the  truest  and  most  successful  reformer. 

The  sickness  of  our  country,  or  city,  or  community,  is  always 
acute,  never  chronic,  nor  incurable ;  and  so  cure  and  remedy  most 
be  aimed  at,  and  mere  alleviation  scorned.  Practically,  eveiy 
volunteer  worker  will  bear  testimony,  in  entering  on  the  work  of 
reform  here,  however  aggravated*  the  immediate  condition  of  the 
institution,  or  the  system  to  be  attacked,  however  corrupt  and 
inefficient,  still  the  reformer  instinctively  demands  a  thorough 
reform,  aims  at  a  complete  and  radical  change,  because  he  believes 
that  here,  as  has  been  well  said,  **  Nothing  is  ever  settled  antil  it 
is  settled  right."  So  it  is  but  rarely  that  volunteer  workers  in  this 
country  ask  less  than  the  best,  or  aim  lower  than  the  highest; 
almost  uniformly  we  find  that  both  as  individuals  and  as  organized 
bodies,  they  start  their  reforms  with  the  object  of  attaining  the 
best  possible  condition  of  affairs. 

It  is  this  sense  of  working  in  harmony  with  the  intention  of 
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our  government  of  always  finding,  so  we  but  dig  deep  enough,  the 
ideal  that  we  believe  in,  and  seek  to  make  real,  lying  at  the  founda- 
tion of  our  institutions,  this  consciousness  of  the  existence  of  a 
noble  design  which  needs  no  re-modeling,  which  we  have  but  to 
faithftiUy  execute,  —  which  gives  such  courage  and  such  hope  to 
volunteers  in  the  United  States. 

But  it  is  when  we  ask  ourselves  the  reason  of  this  harmony 
of  purpose  and  motive  between  the  volunteer  reformer  ifi  America 
and  the  government  under  which  he  lives, — the  explanation  of  the 
vastness  of  the  field  which  opens  before  him,  the  sense  of  unlimited 
possibility  of  achievement  which  he  breathes  in  from  the  surround- 
ing atmosphere,  —  that  we  recognize  the  weight  and  solemnity  of 
the  obligation  laid  upon  his  shoulders. 

On  the  practical  development  of  the  principle  of  volunteer  service 
in  American  life  depends  the  success  of  our  experiment  in  republi- 
can government ;  if  it  is  to  stand  fast  and  fiourish,  such  service  is 
obligator}'  upon  every  one  of  us ;  and  in  proportion  as  we  recog- 
nize and  fulfil  this  obligation,  will  the  essential  and  vital  principle 
underlying  our  institutions  be  carried  out.  The  volunteer  worker 
is  not  an  accessory  merely  to  onr  system ;  he  is  the  mainspring  of 
the  machine,  the  key-stone  of  the  arch.  The  practical  success  of 
our  theory  is  predicated  on  the  assumption  that  the  volunteer 
worker  and  his  services  are  everywhere  present,  everywhere  active ; 
that  our  oflScials  are  recruited  from  the  ranks  of  volunteers,  and 
that  as  fafit  as  a  gap  is  left  in  their  ranks,  it  is  filled  from  an  inex- 
haustible reserve.  In  other  countries  it  may  be  optional  with  men 
and  women  whether  or  not  they  will  spend  time,  thought  and 
strength,  in  voluntarily  serving  public  intei*ests;  here  the  with- 
drawal of  the  principle  of  volunteer  work  arrest<s  the  action  of  the 
organization.  Its  motive  power  depends  upon  volunteer  force. 
In  other  governments,  born  of  the  will,  and  created  for  the  pleasure 
and  aggrandizement  of  one  man,  or  one  set  of  interests,  either  of  a 
class  or  a  community,  the  mass  of  human  beings  being  under  their 
rule  have  no  such  obligation  laid  upon  them,  for  no  such  power  it 
placed  in  their  hands.  Whatever  virtue  or  wisdom  the  provisions 
of  such  systems  contain,  can  be  developed  without  their  voluntary 
help.  OfiScialism,  a  bureaucracy,  a  well-organized  mechanism, — not 
depending  on  inspection  or  suggestion  from  without  to  keep  it 
efficient  and  pure,  but  administered  by  a  central  power, — something 
over  which  they  have  no  influence,  concerning  which  they  have  no 
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responsibility,  which  does  not  exist  by  or  for  them ;  such  the  ad- 
ministration of  public  affairs  may  be,  for  the  inhabitant  of  other 
countries,  and  under  such  conditions  the  work  of  volunteers  nata- 
rally  limits  itself  to  the  starting  of  soup  kitchens  or  endowing  of 
hospital  wards ;  it  can  attack  the  eyils  it  sees  only  in  their  surface 
manifestations. 

It  is  far  different  here ;  in  the  United  States,  the  inherent  idea 
on  which  the  government  is  based,  may  be  fairly  called  the  idea  of 
voluiUeer  service^  the  idea  that,  in  some  form  or  other,  we  all  owe  a 
portion  of  our  thought,  or  time,  or  strength,  or  wealth,  to  public 
service.  It  is  emphatically  the  business  of  all  of  us  ;  an  obligation 
laid  upon  us  all.  This  idea  can  be  traced  throughout  the  whole 
scheme,  it  is  visible  in  our  weakness  as  in  our  strength,  or  rather 
we  see  that  our  possible  weakness  lies  in  ignoring  or  disregarding 
it.  Leave  out  the  tacit  assumption  that  each  and  all  of  us  are  in- 
terested and  concerned  in  the  administration  of  public  aflfairs, 
responsible  for  it  and  willing  to  aid  in  making  it  wise,  upright  and 
energetic,  —  and  our  whole  sj'stem  of  government  becomes  a  series 
of  loop-holes,  through  which  corruption,  injustice  and  incapacity 
may  enter  and  overrun  us.  It  has  been  so  with  us  from  the  begin- 
ning ;  it  is  written  on  every  page  of  our  history*  The  best  work 
ever  done  by  American  citizens  has  invariabl}*  been  done  in  the 
spirit  of  volunteers,  and  not  unfreqiientlj'  under  the  conditions  of 
volunteer  service.  From  those  early  da^'s  when  Gen. 'Washington 
refused  compensation  for  his  ser\iLes  as  commander-in-chief,  down 
to  the  time,  not  so  long  gone  by,  when  volunteers  saved  the  Uriion, 
it  has  alwa}  s  been  felt  by  those  who  truly  understood  the  vital 
principle  of  our  government,  that  it  was  identical  with  the  principle 
underlying  volunteer  senMce.  The  scheme  laid  out  in  the  beginning 
by  the  founders  of  the  republic,  was  based  on  the  conviction  that 
by  putting  certain  powers  in  the  hands  of  men,  and  laying  certain 
obligations  upon  them  all  alike,  a  mighty  force  would  be  evolved,  a 
force  that  would  insure  the  success  of  the  experiment  that  was 
about  being  made  in  society.  That  force  was  the  force  of  willing, 
disinterested,  personal  service  rendered  to  the  common  weal  by 
individuals,  —not  working  in  official  channels  nor  hampered  by  the 
conditions  that  invariably  attend  the  fulfilment  of  official  duties,^ 
but  service  done,  in  the  beautiful  phrase,  con  amove. 

Let  that  force  become  inert,  and  the  scheme  which  was  to  be 
executed  by  means  of  it  necessarily  fails.    It  was  not  on  perfection 
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of  organization  and  skilful  complexity  of  mechanism  that  the 
modelers  of  our  government  relied  to  secure  its  successful  working  ; 
it  was  on  the  quickening  power  which  they  believed  would  make  of 
it  a  living  body,  not  a  machine,  and  which  they  confidently  assumed 
would  be  perpetually  infused  into  its  veins  by  the  operation  of  the 
great  principle  they  had  set  at  work  —  the  noble  idea  upon  which 
they  had  built. 

Many  governments  had  flourished,  built  upon  the  knowledge  and 
recognition  of  the  weaknesses,  passions,  vices  and  follies  of  human 
nature ;  it  was  decided  to  test  here  the  strength  of  a  structure 
founded  on  the  conviction  that  by  giving  men  the  best,  and  asking 
from  them  the  best,  a  noble  result  could  be  attained. 

In  other  countries,  public  affairs  belong  either  to  a  class  or  a 
body  of  men  ;  the  people  at  large  are  not  responsible  for  their  con- 
duct. Nor  have  they  power,  other  than  a  veiy  indirect  one,  to 
alter  their  management,  —  but  here  there  is  no  dividing  line 
between  rulers  and  the  ruled.  We  make  our  own  laws  and  enforce 
them  ourselves.  There  is  no  provision  made  for  our  being  properly 
governed,  for  our  affairs  being  looked  after  efficiently,  by  officials. 
The  larger  share  of  power  we  reserve  for  ourselves  and  do  not 
delegate  to  our  employes.  The  result  of  this  is,  that  however  bad 
an  abuse  may  be,  the  community  in  which  it  exists  is  responsible 
for  it,  because  the  public  sentiment  and  will  of  the  community  alone 
can  rectify  it,  and  each  step  toward  reform  is  taken  in  the  name  of 
us  all. 

It  is  as  true  as  it  is  trite  to  say  of  political  life  in  America  at  the 
present  day,  that  the  tendency  to  allow  public  affairs  to  be  managed 
by  men  Who  make  a  business  of  it,  is  at  the  root  of  all  corruption 
and  inefficiency  in  their  administration,  that  the  operation  of  such 
a  tendency  defeats  the  intention  of  our  system,  and  nowhere  is  it 
more  true  than  of  those  departments  of  government  which  are  not 
apparently  and  distinctly  political  in  their  character.  The  manage- 
ment of  our  poor-houses,  jails,  insane  asylums  and  hospitals, 
suffers  as  much  from  the  withdrawal  of  the  service  of  the  volun- 
teer workers  as  do  our  Legislatures  and  our  houses  of  Congress. 
Officialism  may  deepen  its  ruts  and  widen  its  channels,  we  may 
multiply  *'  boards,"  and  create  office  after  office,  yet  we  cannot 
reach  the  ideal  condition  of  affairs  unless  we  employ  ideal  methods. 
It  is  utterly  impossible  to  substitute  self-interest  for  public  spirit, 
as  a  motive  in  the  public  service  of  the  United  States  in  any  de- 
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partment,  and  not  bare  that  servioe  euffer ;  Bimplj  becaoae,  widioot 
tme  public  spirit,  the  machiQeiy  of  American  gOTemment  will  not 
perform  its  functions  rightly,  because  the  cardinal  idea  of  our 
system  is  that  a  constant  infusion  of  the  volonteer  spirit  should  take 
place ;  and  upon  this  alone  can  we  rely  to  keep  the  body  politic  a 
living  thing,  instead  of  a  machine. 

The  tendency  grows  daily  in  this  country  to  delegate  in  CTeiy 
department  the  management  of  public  affairs  to  officials,  to  a 
bureaucracy;  with  great  plausibility  it  is  said  that  people  who 
spend  their  lives  in  doing  a  thing,  must  do  it  better  than  any  one 
who  only  busies  himself  with  it  for  a  time,  and  that  the  less  these 
officials  are  interfered  with  the  better.  If  the  absence  of  interfer- 
ence is  made  to  mean  the  granting  to  officials  power  commensurate 
with  their  responsibilities,  and  a  sense  of  security  in  tenure  of 
office,  most  assuredly  it  will  be  admitted  that  their  work  will  be 
better  done  on  such  a  basis  than  if  they  feel  that  they  are  held 
responsible  for  a  state  of  affairs  which  they  have  no  power  to  alter, 
and  that  they  hold  their  positions  not  b}'  virtue  of  merit,  but  at  the 
mercy  or  caprice  of  a  political  ring.  But  if  absence  of  interference 
means  that  the  public  are  content  to  remain  in  ignorance  of  tbe 
state  of  affairs,  and  are  utterly  indifferent  and  unconcerned  as  to 
their  management,  then  we  must  alter  our  principles  of  government, 
and  aim  at  the  good  results  which  follow  a  different  system.  Prac- 
tically efficient  as  a  centralized  ^^  paternal "  government  may  be,  we 
must  uproot  our  very  foundations  as  a  nation  before  we  can  shift 
our  responsibility  as  individuals  on  to  the  shoulders  of  a  body  of 
officials  and  an  army  of  clerks.  If  we  want  to  be  *^  more  governed," 
as  we  often  are  told,  it  is  to  be  more  governed  by  ourselves ;  to 
know  more  and  care  more  about  how  things  are  done,  how  thej 
should  be  done,  in  every  department  of  our  government,  and  then 
to  see  to  it,  ourselves,  individually,  that  they  are  better  done. 

The  consciousness  that  we  are  not  fighting  against  our  govern- 
ment, but  for  it,  when  we  attack  abuses  and  clamor  for  reforms, 
should  give  volunteer  workers  a  great  and  grave  sense  of  responsi- 
bihty  and  dignity  —  we  are  minding  our  own  business,  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  word.  The  real  strength  of  the  government  in  the 
United  States  is  to  be  measured  by  the  strength  of  the  volonteen 
who  are  willing  to  serve  it.  This  was  triumphantly  attested  by  the 
war ;  and  the  result  will  be  the  same  whenever  the  test  is  applied. 
No  officialism,  no  mere  routine  methods,  however  wisely  and  skil- 
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fiilly  organized,  will  ever  suffice  to  maintain  the  nation^  and  State 
admiDistrations  pure  and  effleient.  They  need  a  constant  influx  of 
life  and  vigor,  which  can  only  be  given  by  the  men  and  women  to 
whom  tbey  belong,  working  constantly  in  their  service. 

No  comparison  could  be  more  contrary  to  the  truth,  and,  there- 
fore, more  illustrative  of  the  result  of  the  present  tendency  to 
confide  public  affairs  to  the  hands  of  a  body  of  men  distinct  from 
the  citizens  at  lai^,  than  the  one  now  on  every  one's  lips  when 
describing  the  condition  of  American  politics,  —  "the  machine" 
does  this  or  that,  we  are  told;  "the  power  of  the  machine"  is 
omnipotent,  nothing  can  snccessfblly  resist  it,  through  its  opera- 
tiona  the  country  is  governed ;  and,  as  the  progeny  of  the  big 
machines  which  control  general  affairs,  have  sprung  up  a  host  of 
smaller,  but  equally  active  machines,  in  every  State,  almost  in 
every  community. 

There  is  but  one  force  which  can  meet  and  break  the  power  of 
the  "  machine."  Does  any  one  doubt  what  it  is?  It  is  the  force 
evolved  from  the  vital  principle  of  our  government,  the  power  of 
volunteers  in  every  department  of  public  service  putting  their 
shoulders  to  the  wheel,  in  the  "  primaries,"  in  the  municipal 
boards,  in  the  Legislatures,  at  the  polls,  in  the  inspection  or 
supervision  of  public  institutions  of  all  kinds ;  informing  themselves 
of  the  way  in  which  public  ^airs  are  managed,  and  public  funds 
expended,  raising  the  standard  of  the  performance  of  public  duty, 
and  enlightening  and  stimulating  public  opinion,  making  the  body 
politic  a  living  thing  instead  of  a  soulless  machine. 

Here  then  is  the  great  privilege  and  transcendant  obligation  of 
ns  all,  the  privilege  and  obligation  of  serving  voluntarily  and  disin- 
terestedly the  common  weal.  It  is  the  fountain  of  good  government 
and  sound  administration  for  the  whole  country ;  without  volunteer 
service  the  body  politic  becomes  dead  and  corrupt.  There  is  no 
abuse,  however  flagrant,  however  deep-seated,  that  the  most  obscure 
of  us  all  may  not  attack  with  the  prospect  of  uprooting  it,  because 
every  man  or  woman  who  oflTers  witling  service  of  this  kind  to  the 
community  becomes  by  virtue  of  the  act  a  true  representative  of 
the  essential  spirit  uf  our  government.  There  is  no  provision  made 
by  our  laws  or  customs  for  the  maintenance  of  a  thoroughly  pure 
and  efficient  administration  of  government  exclusively  through 
official  channels.  Our  safeguard,  our  remedy  against  evils  of  all 
kinds,  our  really  potent  method  of  maiotaining  high  standards  and 
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obtaining  noble  results,  is  the  force  of  public  opinion,  acllTelj 
interested  and  thoroughly  informed  about  public  affairs,  and  con- 
sequently resulting  in  public  action. 

In  the  hands  of  volunteer  workers,  and  in  their  bands  alone, 
rests  the  power  to  enlighten  this  force  of  public  opinion,  and  then 
to  rouse  it  to  action.  In  this  country  it  is  always  to  be  relied  upon 
as  an  ample  safeguard  against  the  dangers  which  elsewhere  must  be 
firustrated  by  official  action,  or  not  at  all.  * 

Whenever  public  sentiment  is  appealed  to  in  the  United  States, 
in  behalf  of  reform  and  right-doing,  it  invariably  responds ;  when 
it  sleeps,  it  is  not  a  sleep  of  languor  or  torpidity,  but  a  sleep  from 
which  it  awakes  as  a  warrior  from  his  slumbers,  refreshed  and  in 
full  armor,  at  the  call  of  its  faithful  sentinels,  —  the  volunteers. 
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in.   THE  RECREATIONS  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 

BT   OEOROB   B.    BARTLBTT. 

(Read  Friday,  September  10,  1880.) 

The  importance  of  having  a  good  time  iseems  to  have  been  much 
underrated  by  the  American  people,  at  least  in  their  early  days. 
The  stern  necessity  of  earning  a  living  has  been  to  most  of  them 
the  first,  and  too  often  the  last  requirement  of  their  lives.  The 
grave  old  Pilgrim  Fathers  seem  to  have  practiced  an  asceticism 
and  self-denial  which  not  only  held  pleasure  of  little  account,  but 
even  looked  upon  it  as  sin,  or  at  least  as  an  idle  waste  of  time. 
They  had  enough  to  do  to  make  and  defend  their  simple  homes, 
and  cared  little  to  adorn  them  with  the  graces  of  idle  amusements. 
Perhaps  '^  all  work  and  no  play "  might  have  made  dull  boys  of 
even  those  holy  and  noble  men,  and  caused  them  to  be  more 
respected  than  loved,  to  judge  from  a  toast  given  at  the  Memorial 
Society  by  one  of  their  descendants,  in  reply  to  a  eulogy  on  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers.  ^^  I  wish,"  said  he,  ^'  to  toast  the  Pilgrim 
Mothers,  for  they  had  to  endure  all  the  labors  and  privations 
which  have  so  well  been  enumerated,  and  they  had  to  endure  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers  also." 

The  excesses  of  Merry  Mount  doubtless  deserved  the  righteous 
sentence  and  swift  destruction  which  they  received  at  the  hands  of 
these  heroic  and  Christian  men  ;  and  the  fall  of  the  first  May-pole 
put  an  end  to  the  attempt  to  revive  on  the  new  continent  the 
merry  and  graceful,  if  superstitious,  rites  of  the  old  world.  Their 
Calvinistic  ideas  seem  to  have  lingered  until  modern  times,  and  to 
have  found  an  echo  in  the  words  of  the  Andover  student,  who 
replied  to  a  remark  calling  his  attention  to  the  glory  of  the 
autumnal  foliage,  on  a  Sunday  morning,  with  the  text,  ''  Let  not 
my  soul  behold  vanity."  This  may  be  an  extreme  case,  but  it  is 
very  certain  that  in  the  early  days  of  American  history,  very  little 
attention  was  paid  to  the  duty  of  rest,  and  to  the  need  for  recrea- 
tion. The  Declaration  of  Independence  itself  has  a  satirical  sug- 
gestion, whether  intended  or  not,  in  its  guaranty  to  all  men  of  the 
pursuit  of  happiness ;  for  how  often  do  all  plans  of  recreation,  all 
parties  of  pleasure,  prove  but  a  hopeless  pursuit,  instead  of  a 
realization.  All  pleasure  is  too  often  in  anticipation  or  in  retro- 
spection, and  it  is  very  difilcult  to  enjoy  the  actual  present^  to 
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know  and  feel  that  we  are  having  a  good  time  now.  Oor  people 
have  as  yet  not  learned  how  to  enjoj  themselTea ;  they  seem  to 
regard  a  holiday  as  a  grave  and  solemn  affair,  and  to  devote  them- 
selves to  enjoyment  with  a  stern  seriousness  worthy  of  the  highest 
praise,  as  Mr.  Lowell  has  demonstrated  in  these  lines : 

"  Pleasore  doos  midce  ub  Yankees  kindo'  winch, 
£z  though  'twnz  suthin  paid  for  hj  the  inch ; 
But  yit  we  da  contriye  to  worry  thm, 
£f  dooty  tells  thet  the  thing's  to  do, 
An'  kerry  a  hoUerday,  ef  we  set  ont, 
£k  8tid£ly  ez  though  'twuz  a  redoubt." 

During  the  last  twenty-five  years,  holidays  seem  to  have  growa 
greatly  in  pnblic  favor,  at  least'  in  number,  and  anniversaries  seem 
now  to  occur  whenever  an  excuse  for  them  can  be  made.  The 
birthdays  of  heroes  and  other  noted  men,  the  dates  of  the  chief 
battles  of  all  our  wars,  can  find  no  better  commemoration  than  in 
giving  to  the  tired  mechanic,  or  exhausted  man  of  business  or 
letters,  a  chance  to  rest,  by  diverting  into  some  new  channel  the 
current  of  his  daily  routine.  The  festival  of  Christmas,  which  was 
discouraged  by  the  Puritans  as  savoring  of  idolatry,  is  fast  regain- 
ing its  hold  on  the  affections  of  the  people ;  much  of  which  reform 
may  be  attributed  to  the  writings  of  Dickens,  who  brought  so 
forcibly  to  mind  the  good  cheer  of  that  generous  festival,  and  the 
kindly  greeting  which  it  inspires.  Thanksgiving  day,  designed  in 
opposition  to  it,  has  been  eclipsed,  or  rather  has  been  absorbed 
into  its  all-embracing  and  hospitable  heart,  in  most  of  the  States ; 
but  still  the  old  New  England  Thanksgiving,  with  its  home- 
comings and  heart-warmings,  bringing  back  to  the  old  roof-tree 
once  a  year  the  wandering  children  and  their  children, —  has  been 
and  still  is,  one  of  the  best,  as  well  as  the  earliest  and  holiest  of 
the  recreations  of  the  people.  The  sad  event  of  the  war  has  also 
brought  its  solemn  festival,  in  memory  of  the  departed  heroes  who 
gave  all  for  their  country,  and  were  faithful  until  death ;  and 
Decoration  Day  should  grow,  year  by  year,  more  and  more  sacred 
and  important.  Let  us  not  forget,  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  the 
blessings  they  have  won  us,  to  give  one  day  to  their  memory, 
which  seems  far  too  apt  to  be  forgotten  in  the  rush  of  the  present. 
Let  this  day  never  become  like  our  Fast  Day,  a  day  for  fast 
living,  and  fast  driving, —  a  day  when  the  public  places  of  amuse- 
ment are  thronged,    and  the  dmrches  are   abandoned;    when 
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drankenneas,  revel  and  riot  too  often  turn  the  national  fast  into 
an  occasion  of  national  reproacli.. 

Every  year  with  its  progress  of  thought,  cnlture  and  refinement, 
new  plans  and  opportunities  are  invented  and  made  possible. 
Fifty  years  ago  vacations  were  very  rare  among  business  and 
professional  men,  while  now  every  clerk  and  apprentice  is  entitled 
by  his  yearly  contract  to  a  fortnight  or  more  of  rest.  The  facili- 
ties of  cheap  travel  have  opened  to  the  poorest  of  them  the 
grandeur  of  mountains  and  the  sublimity  of  sea,  and  many  a  dis- 
tant hamlet  in  the  heart  of  the  hills,  or  by  the  remote  shore,  be- 
comes every  summer  a  pleasure  resort,  or  wakes  up  to  find  itself  a 
watering-place.  The  early -closing  movement  has  been  of  immense 
importance  as  a  means  of  relief  to  the  tired  shop-women,  and  Dr. 
Deems,  of  New  York,  has  recently  spoken  a  goml  word  for  the  army 
of  clerks  in  his  native  city,  by  requesting  the  leading  ladies  to 
make  it  unfashionable  to  shop  after  11  a.  m.  on  Saturdays,  and  5 
P.  M.  on  other  days,  so  that  the  hard-working  men  and  women 
should  not  lose. the  benefit  of  fresh  air  and  out-of-door  exercise, 
duri!:g  an}' of  the  few  hours  which  public  sentiment  has  secured 
for  them.  As  the  present  points  decidedly  to  the  increase  of  holi- 
days, it  is  our  duty  to  give  a  glance  at  the  variou9  recreations 
to  which  they  are  devoted.  Most  of  them  are  so  well  known  that 
a  brief  mention  will  serve  to  recall  them  to  the  attention  of  any 
one  seeking  to  pass  an  idle  hour  in  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 
After  this,  some  recreations  will  be  described,  which  are  either 
original,  or  little  known  to  the  general  public. 

Athletic  sports,  of  course,  are  first  in  importance ;  for  to  them 
18  mainly  due  the  great  recent  improvement  in  the  physical  health 
and  strength  of  the  people.  A  few  years  ago  the  word  ''  student" 
was  almost  synon3'mous  with  ^'  dyspeptic,"  and  when  one  was  an- 
nounced, people  expected  to  see  a  long-limbed  and  narrow-chested 
individual,  with  a  hacking  cough,  thin  cheeks  and  a  drooping 
figure.  Now  the  graduate  of  the  best  colleges  has  the  firm  step 
and  bearing  of  an  Apollo,  and  the  strength  of  a  young  Samson, 
too  often,  alas !  depending  for  sustenance  on  Samson's  favorite 
weapon.  (The  culture  of  the  body  is,  however,  in  danger  of  affect- 
ing too  much  that  of  the  mind,  for,  to  many  boating  men,  the  im- 
portance of  winning  the  race  or  the  ball  match  far  outweighs  that 
of  securing  a  high  scholastic  rank.)  Great  pains  have  been  taken 
to  learn  the  effect  of  these  exercises  upon  scholars,  for  which  end 
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letters  of  inqairy  have  been  sent  to  all  the  chief  colleges  of  the 
United  States.  The  absence  of  some  of  the  presidents  has  pre- 
vented replies  from  all,  bat  enoagh  have  been  received  to  prove 
that  these  athletic  sports,  though  highly  condacive  to  the  mental 
and  bodily  health  of  the  students,  are  apt  to  claim  too  mach  of 
their  attention,  while  the  public  contests  between  rival  colleges 
are  condemned  as  injuiious  in  every  way.  These  great  races  are 
too  often  the  occasion  of  betting,  and  sometimes  worse  evils,  and 
they  must  be  degrading  to  the  participants.  Gentlemen  must  dis- 
like being  the  sport  of  the  public,  although  they  are  cheered  and 
inspired  by  their  friends,  and  fair  ladies  witness  their  feats  of 
arms  and  muscles ;  but  even  the  sweet  smiles  with  which  the  win- 
ners are  received  can  hardly  outweigh  the  pain  and  mortification 
of  the  defeated  ones,  who  have  spent  months  of  heavy  toil  and 
weary  training,  one-half  of  which  self-denying  exertion  might  hare 
placed  them  in  a  high  scholastic  rank,  only  to  see  the  rival  boat 
creep  slowly  by  in  spite  of  their  most  intense  and  exhausting 
efforts. 

Base-ball  seems  to  have  become  the  national  game  of  America, 
as  cricket  is  that  of  England ;  but  it  seems  also  to  have  gained  an 
undue  impo^ance,  since  many  of  the  newspapers  (the  mirrors  of 
public  demand)  have  found  it  worthy  of  much  space  in  their 
columns.  We  have  grave  doubts  if  it  is  worth  while  for  the 
country  to  sustain  so  many  able-bodied  men,  simply  as  play^ers  of 
ftoy  g&mCf  or  that  so  much  money  and  time  should  be  devoted  to 
its  interests ;  but  as  a  merry  and  innocent  means  of  developing 
the  muscle  and  employing  the  leisure  of  persons  of  sedentary  pur- 
suits it  cannot  be  too  highly  recommended.  The  same  remark  also 
applies  to  the  Scotch  games  of  ^^  throwing  the  hammer,"  and 
^^  putting  the  stone,"  and  to  the  leaping  and  vaulting  games  which 
the  Turners  have  introduced  and  made  popular,  especially  the 
*^  tug  of  war,"  which  requires  no  skill  or  practice.  Footrball 
matches,  wheel-barrow,  sack,  three-legged,  and  potato  races  are 
popular  amusements  which  our  English  ancestors  have  bequeathed 
to  us,  and  foot-ball  was  probably  the  first  public  game  ever  played 
in  Massachusetts. 

These  harmless  and  amusing  contests  of  strength  and  skill  seem 
far  superior  in  their  effects  to  those  carried  on  for  gain,  which  are 
sometimes  employed  by  bad  men  for  the  worst  purposes.  This 
objection  may  be  made  to  horse-races  in  which  the  noble  animal  is 
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often  urged  b;  ignoble  men  to  the  utmost  limit  of  its  strength  and 
endurance  in  order  to  gratify  their  gambling  greed.  There  ia  no 
doubt,  however,  that  this  pursuit  may  have  added  to  the  excel- 
lence of  tbe  stock  of  horses,  and  called  the  attention  of  man  to  the 
beet  method  of  caring  for  his  best  friend,  and  to  ay  thus  be  pro- 
ductive of  more  good  than  evil.  But  races  have  certainly  had  a 
bad  effect  upon  the  old-fashioned  cattle-sbowe,  by  monopolizii  g 
the  interest  and  turning  the  attention  from  the  fiit  cattle  and  the 
prize  vegetables,  which  ought  to  be  suffluient  of  themselves  to  draw 
together  the  farmers,  and  keep  them  interested  in  their  own  natural 
line  of  thought.  The  hooting  crowd  now  gathers  around  the 
race-track  while  aristocratic  Jerseys  and  philosophic  pigs  sulk 
neglected  in  their  abandoned  pens.  If  modern  agricultural  societiee 
cannot  pay  their  expenses  without  racing  and  betting,' they  had 
better  strive  to  elevate  the  public  to  the  level  of  their  gigantic  cab- 
bage-heads. 

Walking,  one  of  the  best  forma  of  exercise,  also  losea  its  charm 
when  reduced  to  the  level  of  show  and  betting,  and  nothing  can 
be  more  melancholy  than  one  of  these  matches,  where,  one  by  one, 
•'  the  weary  toilers  on  their  tireless  round  "  grow  exhausted  and 
fall  by  the  way,  or  struggle  on,  heavy  with  sleep  and  fatigue, 
dragging  their  exhausted  forms  on  blistered  feet  to  hopeless  de- 
feat or  a  poorer  victory,  often  at  the  expense  of  a  broken  constitu- 
tion or  a  nervous  system  ruined  for  life.  If  this  spectacle  is  de- 
grading when  performed  by  men,  how  much  worse  is  it  to  see  wo- 
men exhausting  their  powers  of  weakness  in  this  way.  The  ten- 
der reverence  and  watchful  devotion  which  we  have  been  wont  to 
lavish  on  gentle  woman,  finds  here  indeed  a  noble  climax.  She 
has  watched  our  tottering  steps  in  infancy  and  led  us  on  our  oft- 
recurring  round.  Then  let  us  watch  her  tottering  steps  as,  faint 
with  fatigue,  she  staggers  round  the  roped  inclosure ;  cradled  in 
their  laps  as  most  of  us  have  been,  let  us  proudly  count  the  laps 
they  make,  and  cheer  and  applaud  with  all  our  foolish  might. 

China,  the  oldest  and  wisest  nation  on  earth,  makes  ber  women 
plow  tbe  Delda  yoked  with  an  ass.  Many  women  with  us  may  be 
Joined  in  like  companionship,  but  let  us  no  longer  bid  them  toil  in 
M(A  a  way,  or  make  our  profit  thus  fVom  women's  progress.  The 
ancient  Greeks,  whose  culture  has  not  been  equalled  by  any  of  oar 
boasted  modem  civilizations,  never  permitted  women  to  take  part 
in  public  performances ;  and  Japan  and  China  still  prohibit  it  with 
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rigor.    Cannot  Americans  take  warning  from  these  ancient  people 
and  at  least  keep  up  the  stage  to  a  higher  ideal  of  womanhood? 

Many  noble  women  have  been  and  still  are  the  brightest  as  well 
as  the  parest  ornaments  of  the  drama.  Many  of  the  brightest 
stars  and  humblest  coryph6es  shine  wilh  holiest  light  in  sacred 
homes,  but  the  home  is  a  far  better  place  for  women  than  the 
stage.  It  may  be  questioned  why,  if  men  and  women  anite  in 
dramatic,  trapeze,  and  walking  exhibitions,  so  many  consider  it 
improper  for  them  to  study  Latin  and  Greek  in  the  same  colleges. 
Good  plays  are  the  finest  educators  of  the  people,  and  let  as  make 
them  better  year  by  year  ;  simple  domestic  dramas  can  teach  many 
lessons  of  homely  duty.  Good  historical  scenes  Ox  important 
events  in  the  mind  so  strongly  that  it  is  hard  to  forget  them.  Even 
the  now  wearisome  ^'  Pinafore  "  has  been  said  by  a  wise  author  to 
have  done  an  immense  work  in  turning  the  i)opnlar  taste  from 
pieces  conspicuous  for  the  absence  of  everything  good  (especially 
of  clothing),  toward  a  pure,  simple,  innocent  and  merry  bit  of  use- 
ful satire.  Let  the  playwrights  of  the  future  remember  that  their 
influence  for  good  is  often  greater  than  that  of  the  preachers,  for 
many  hear  more  plays  than  sermons ;  and  let  the  public  learn  to 
encourage  their  efforts,  now  turned  in  the  right  direction. 

Startling  effects  are  allowed  too  niuch  place  in  all  public  per- 
formances, and  the  great  caterers  for  public  patronage  have  at  last 
discovered  a  new  sensation  ;  they  announce  that  a  woman  will  be 
fired  from  a  cannon  every  afternoon  and  evening,  and  will  catch 
with  her  hands  a  bar  suspended  many  feet  above  the  heads  of  the 
admiring  audience.  A  woman  fired  from  a  cannon!  pleasing 
thought !  When  the  rebels  of  India  were  blown  from  the  cannon's 
month  humanity  shuddered  at  the  recital,  and  why  shouM  5,000 
people  contribute  half  a  dollar  each  to  enjoy  such  a  sensation?  If 
the  trapeze  from  which  we  see  such  daring  feats  with  wonder  and 
applause,  were  hung  only  three  feet  from  the  ground,  who  would 
care  to  witness  the  performance?  Is  the  pleasure,  therefore, in 
the  danger  which  the  performer  risks  ?  If  so,  is  it  more  humane 
than  the  gladiatorial  contests  of  ancient  Borne,  of  which  we  read 
with  horror? 

Dancing  is  highly  enjoyed  by  all  nations,  and  the  merry  reels 
and  stately  quadrilles  are  the  perfection  of  recreation  for  borne  and 
hall,  in  proper  limits  and  at  seasonable  hours;  bat  the  round 
dances  at  the  great  city  bails  and  parties  deserve  the  satire  and 
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censure  they  constantly  recefye  fVom  wiser  and  keener  pens,  which 
have  so  well  covered  the  groand  that  we  torn  from  them  with 
pleasure  to  hint  at  some  of  the  new  and  delightful  out-of-door 
games.  Croquet,  which  was  imported  from  England  by  Mr. 
Forbes,  at  once  took  root  in  America ;  and  for  six  years  every 
lawn  was  ornamented  with  its  wickets  and  stakes  of  rainbow  liues. 
It  soon  became  the  chief  attraction  of  fashionable  lawn  fetes,  and 
offered  amusement  alike  to  the  spoiled  children  of  luxury  and 
those  of  humblest  means  and  origin ;  for  the  price  of  its  equipments 
ranges  from  $1  to  $20.  If,  as  some  detractors  have  intimated,  it 
has  given  opportunity  for  flirtation,  it  has  more  than  made  amends 
by  teaching  the  fair  sex  that  a  long  afternoon  can  be  pleasantly 
and  profitably  spent  out  of  doors.  Lawn-tennis  has  now  in  some 
measure  eclipsed  croquet,  but  it  can  never  be  as  popular  among 
the  masses,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  acquiring  the  bkill,  as  well 
as  the  more  expensive  apparatus  required  ;  and  it  has  in  its  turn 
given  place  in  many  parts  of  the  country  to  the  graceful  practice 
of  archery.  The  revival  of  this  game,  so  dear  to  Robin  Hood  and 
his  merry  men,  is  of  inestimable  benefit  for  the  development  of 
grace  of  figure  and  accuracy  of  aim  which  is  sure  to  follow  its  con- 
stant practice. 

Picnics  are  very  pleasant  when  well  carried  out,  and  in  some 
towns  certain  knowing  ones  have  reduced  them  to  a  science,  and 
by  a  choice  selection  of  guests  and  refreshments  have  made  them 
enjoyable  in  the  highest  degree.  A  thousand  places  on  the  quiet 
rivers,  by  the  rough  rocks,  along  the  shore,  from  the  Hudson  to 
Mt.  Desert,  are  known  as  favorite  picnic  grounds.  Every  railroad 
has  its  lake  or  grove  consecrated  to  the  rustic  Pan,  —  many 
hundred  people  are  daily  brought  by  the  Fitchburg  railroad,  for 
instance,  to  Walden  pond.  In  these  gatherings  all  creeds  and 
isms  are  represented,  from  total  abstinence  to  spiritualism,  but 
perhaps  the  most  interesting  are  the  free  excursions  of  the  poor 
children  of  Boston.  They  were  first  originated  about  ten  years 
Ago  by  the  North  End  Mission,  which  used  to  carry  sixty  people 
on  a  steamer  to  Nahant  for  a  day.  Year  by  year  their  system  im- 
proved and  the  enterprise  grew  until  in  1879  and  '80  over  20,000 
Boston  children  enjoyed  the  free  air  and  pure  water  of  Walden, 
and  spent  a  day  in  the  woods.  Three  or  four  of  the  managers 
have  served  every  year,  and  still  continue  their  devoted  and  self- 
denying  labors  in  the  cause  of  humanity.      Uuder  their  efi^cieut 
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maDagement  everything  works  so  smoothly  that  one  is  reminded 
of  a  military  encampment,  and  so  safely  that  no  child  has  received 
any  serious  injary  for  years.  The  tickets  are  distributed  by  the 
police  officers,  who  take  great  interest  in  the  object ;  a  sergeant 
and  ten  men  accompany  each  excursion,  and  two  others  assist 
them  in  loading  the  children  at  the  depot.  In  order  to  give  every 
child  a  chance  to  enjoy  the  excursions,  the  city  is  divided  into  nine 
districts,  and  1,400  tickets  are  given  out  in  each  of  these.  Each 
car  is  under  the  charge  of  a  lady  and  gentleman  from  the  force  of 
assistants,  which  numbers  sixty,  all  being  volunteers.  On  arrival 
at  the  grove  the  children  are  marched  out  in  couples,  and  treated 
to  two  buns  and  a  glass  of  lemonade,  afbjer  which  they  are  let  loose 
to  amuse  themselves  at  the  swings,  the  boats  and  the  baths,  for 
which  tickets  are  furnished  them  while  on  the  train.  At  dinner 
they  are  again  marched  in  pairs  into  the  dining  pavilion,  where 
the  assistants  supply  them  in  perfect  order  with  a  sandwich  con- 
taining a  fifth  of  a  pound  of  chopped  meat ;  then  comes  a  pickle,  a 
glass  of  lemonade  and  a  large  piece  of  raisin  cake.  They  are  then 
again  let  loose  to  play  at  foot-ball,  to  gather  berries,  sweet  fern 
and  flowers;  and  to  dance  in  the  hall  to  the  music  of  the  band. 
Many  are  led  into  the  woods  by  the  assistants  and  entertained  with 
songs  and  stories,  which  they  enjoy  very  much.  At  five  o'clock 
they  are  brought  into  line  for  the  third  time  by  the  promise  of  a 
pint  of  peanuts,  and  then  counted  back  into  the  cars  by  the  assist- 
ants. The  expense  for  the  day's  pleasure  for  each  child  is  33^ 
cents, —  14  for  transportation,  16  for  rations  and  the  rest  for  the 
music  and  incidental  expenses.  The  money  is  raised  without 
efibrt;  a  simple  announcement  in  the  papers  brings  in  private 
contributions  which  increase  annually  in  amount  and  promptness. 

Space  forbids  more  than  a  mention  of  the  common  recrcat'ons 
of  the  people  of  America,  who  are  yearly  acquiring  a  taste  for 
simpler  pastimes.  The  gardens  of  the  old  world,  so  often  men- 
tioned by  tourists,  are  becoming  popular  here  among  our  German 
people,  and  in  Cincinnati  and  other  western  cities  great  pavilions 
have  been  erected,  where  Hans  can  enjoy  his  beer  and  smoke  his 
pipe  to  the  strains  of  exquisite  music,  for  a  trifling  sum.  On  the 
heights  of  the  first  named  city,  several  thousand  persons  can  sit 
under  one  roof  and  take  comfort  after  their,  own  manner,  as  they 
look  down  on  the  smoking  chimneys  of  their  great  workshops. 

The  little  village  of  Concord,  first  in  so  many  eccentricities,  has 
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always  been  a  headquarters  of  recreation,  and  in  some  cities  meet- 
ings for  the  pla3*ing  of  games  of  thought  are  known  as  Concord 
parties.  These  are  imitations  of  the  famous  game  club,  which 
met  every  Saturday  for  years  in  one  room,  to  originate  and  play 
games  of  thought,  and  which  contained  some  members  now  not 
unknown  to  fame.  They  had  many  devices  for  making  poets,  by 
writing  impromptu  verses  of  eveiy  sort  and  on  every  subject. 
Most  of  their  games  may  be  now  found  in  the  columns  of  the  best 
Juvenile 'magazines,  but  it  may  be  well  to  describe  the  manner  of 
playing  Literati,  the  best  game  for  young  and  old  ever  known. 
One  person  is  sent  out  of  the  room  while  the  others  select  the 
name  of  an  author,  giving  a  letter  of  the  name  in  succession  to  each 
player.  On  his  return  the  leader  asks  questions  of  the  one  who 
took  the  first  letter  until  he  finds  the  name  of  some  author  begin- 
ning with  that  letter  which  the  player  had  chosen.  The  leader 
then  passes  to  the  next,  and  so  goes  on  until  the  right  name  is 
found.  All  answers  must  be  confined  to  "  Yes,"  **  No,"  or  "  I 
don't  know,"  and  as  none  of  the  players  know  which  author  each 
has  chosen,  although  they  know  the  letter,  the  interest  of  all  is 
fully  maintained. 

One  gentleman  of  Concord  has  invented  a  very  successful  kind 
of  popular  amusement,  which  has  at  the  same  time,  earned  many 
thousand  dollars  for  charitable  objects.  One  of  the  earliest  public 
performances  was  given  in  the  old  town  l!all  in  Deerfield  for  five 
successive  nights,  from  which  it  was  invited  by  an  interested 
spectator  to  Springfield  and  vicinity,  and  then  reached  New  York, 
whence  it  has  extended  to  nearly  every  cit}'  in  the  Union,  except 
those  south  of  the  Missouri  river.  The  idea  was  to  present  in 
'  picture,  pantomime  and  operetta,  familiar  scenes  with  artistic 
effects,  and  yet  so  simply  that  they  could  be  prepared  in  three 
da3-s  by  any  company  of  young  people  with  little  expense.  Much 
study  has  been  devoted  to  this  object,  but  some  of  the  best  ideas 
are  almost  the  result  of  accident,  which  careful  observation  has 
taken  notice  of  and  perfected.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  is  the 
representation  of  groups  of  classic  statuary,  which  by  graceful 
grouping  and  Judicious  lighting  are  made  very  realistic  A  large 
frame  is  fixed  on  a  dark  background  in  which  careful  copies  of 
celebrated  pictures  are  represented,  so  arranged  as  to  imitate  them 
very  closely.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  from  a  long  experience 
that  the  best  things  grow  year  by  year  more  in  the  estimation  of 
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the  public,  and  even  people  apparently  not  very  highly  caltared 
seem  to  appreciate  best  the  most  artistic  performances.  From 
very  small  beginnings  these  entertainments  have  sometimes  earned 
as  much  as  a  thousand  dollars  profit  In  a  single  engagement ;  one 
reason  for  which  may  be  that  people  like  to  witness  the  perform- 
ances of  their  friends.  The  scenes  also  require  so  little  memo- 
rizing that  they  can  be  prepared  with  very  little  study  and  are 
seldom  apt  to  go  wrong.  The  taste  of  the  public  for  private 
theatricals  has  been  destroyed  by  the  number  of  poorly  acted 
pieces,  poorl}'  committed  to  memory,  where  also  amateurs  show 
their  weakness  by  attempting  to  rival  stage  plays,  which  of  course 
they  cannot  do  in  precision  and  stage  effect.  These  scenes  of 
which  I  speak,  humbly  attempt  so  little,  that  they  often  please 
from  their  very  simplicity ;  especially  when  they  enact  some 
household  story  or  ballad  familiar  from  long  association.  One 
little  operetta  (on  the  nursery  theme  of  Bobby  Shaftoe),  by  iU 
tender  pathos  and  the  sweetness  of  its  airs,  has  met  with  success 
in  a  hundred  cities,  and  has  been  seven  times  seen  at  the  Phila- 
delphia Academy  of  Music,  one  of  the  largest  theatres  in  America. 
Man}'  lovely  ladies  and  brilliant  men  have  lent  their  charm  to 
these  unique  entertainments,  which  have  the  double  merit  of 
pleasing  the  spectator  as  well  as  the  actor. 

The  great  noisy  public  holidays  of  old  prove  the  truth  of  the 
lines  just  quoted  from  towell,  showing  the  heroic  manner  in  which 
Americans  endure  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  The  natives  of  the 
smaller  towns  flock  to  the  cities  and  promenade  the  hot  and  dusty 
streets,  tired,  hungry,  and  too  often  bored.  Their  aching  heads, 
distracted  with  the  noise  of  crackers  and  the  smell  of  gunpowder, 
are  often  too  much  enfeebled  to  be  roused  to  patriotic  fire,  even 
by  the  eloquent  and  original  ideas  of  the  orator  of  the  day ;  and 
when,  at  midnight,  they  seek  a  well-earned  repose,  they  fed 
willing  to  rest,  for  a  year  at  least,  from  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 
In  contrast,  let  us  see  how  the  ideal  village  of  Concord  celebrates 
her  glorious  Fourth.  One  of  her  wisest  and  wittiest  men  once 
said,  ^^  I  prefer  days  that  come  in  of  themselves  to  those  that  are 
ushered  in  ; "  and  so  her  Independence  day  rose  calm  and  quiet, 
without  the  help  of  noisy  bells  or  blatant  cannon.  In  the  cool  of 
the  summer  morning,  with  one  consent,  all. gathered  in  the  town 
hall,  where  a  patriotic  anthem,  written  by  a  native  poet,  was  sung 
by  two  hundred  native  singers.    Emerson,  the  hero  of  their  hearta. 
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then  arose,  and  every  one  of  the  crowded  audience  stood  up  to 
welcome  the  man,  to  honor  whom  is  their  highest  pride.  An 
enthusiastic  admirer  called  out,  ^^  Three  cheers  for  the  man  whose 
words  are  heard  round  the  world ; "  and  they  were  given  with  a 
will ;  after  which  he  read  the  Declaration  of  Independence  with  a 
fervor,  dignity  and  simplicity  which  made  it  sound  like  a  poem. 
After  the  meeting,  the  young  people  sailed  in  gayly  decorated 
boats  to  the  village  race-course,  where  they  were  entertained  in 
boat  and  tub  races  by  their  friends.  In  the  afternoon  they  met 
again  on  the  fair-ground  to  witness  other  athletic  sports ;  or  to 
see  small  boys  climb  a  greased  pole  for  a  bag  of  dollars,  to  this 
improvement  of  their  muscles,  if  not  of  their  pantaloons.  As  the 
summer  twilight  gathered  into  gloom  every  inhabitant  of  the  town, 
with  a  thousand  visitors  from  the  neighboring  villages,  went  to 
the  river  bank  to  enjoy  their  yearly  pageant  of  the  ^'  Carnival  of 
Boats," — a  novel  spectacle,  originally  produced  on  Concord  river, 
which  has  been  copied  in  many  other  places  since  it  was  fully 
described  in  the  Wide  Awake  Magazine  for  November,  1878,  fh>m 
which  the  following  extract  (written  by  the  author  of  this  paper), 
is  given,  in  order  to  establish  the  fact : — 

'^  The  boats  came  down  the  open  Sudbury,  and  from  beneath 
the  leafy  arches  of  the  Assabet,  where  the  great  hemlocks  reach 
over  to  see  their  reflections  in  the  black  water.  The  new  moon 
was  fortunately  obscured  by  a  heavy  cloud,  and  dense  blackness 
hung  over  the  river  until  the  procession  drew  near,  when  sky  and 
water  were  lighted  up  with  great  brilliancy.  Many  of  the  large 
boats  carried  lanterns  of  red  and  green  glass,  hung  over  the  bow 
close  to  the  water.  All  had  high  frames,  from  which  Chinese  Ian* 
terns  of  many  hues  dangled  and  danced  with  the  motion  of  the 
oars.  One  graceful  Whitehall  boat  was  ornamented  in  true 
Japanese  style,  as  a  lotfg  bamboo  rod  projected  Arom  stem  to  stern, 
hung  with  lanterns  of  graduated  sizes.  Great  Venetian  gondolas 
and  quaint  barges,  made  of  several  small  boats,  bore  great  tiers 
and  banks  of  lamps,  which  would  dip  gracefully  at  the  bridges. 
DecoratioDis  of  every  kind  were  swung  from  high  poles  or  revolved 
on  gigantic  hooks  in  dazzling  confusion  among  burning  fires  of 
red,  green  and  golden  hues.  Lovely  ladies  in  picturesque  cos- 
tumes reclined  on  high  divans  ornamented  by  bright  banners  and 
graceful  canopies,  upon  which  concealed  reflectors  cast  at  intervals 
gleams  of  flashing  light.  Many  of  the  bridges  and  houses  along 
the  banks  were  also  gorgeously  illuminated,  and  showers  of  rockets 
and  other  fire- works  filled  the  air  from  near  and  distant  points, 
and  the  reflections  above  and  below  seem  to  blend  together  in  ten 
thousand  rainbows." 
10 
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This  model  Fourth  of  July  is  thus  fully  described  to  show  how 
simply  and  inexpensively  a  fine  and  tastefbl  show  can  be  given  in 
any  country  town.  Little  space  need  be  here  given  to  hunting, 
yachting  and  polo ;  which,  by  their  outlay  of  time  and  expense, 
are  confined  to  the  opulent.  It  has  been  said  to  be  a  wise  pro- 
vision of  nature  that  great  rivers  should  always  flow  by  large 
towns;  and  certainly  those  are  fortunate  who  have  access  to  a 
pleasant  river  which  offers  in  summer  canoe  and  boat  Joumeyi, 
and,  in  winter,  skating,  curling  and  other  games  on  ice  and  snow. 
But  lest  the  subject,  like  a  river,  should  flow  on  forever,  we  here 
abandon  with  regret  the  recreations  of  the  people. 


Ebrata  in  Mb.  Olmsted's  Paper  Following. 

Page  149,  2d  line,  for  ''  there,"  read  then.  Page  149,  10th  line, 
for  ''  places,"  read  landing-places.  Page  150,  9th  line,  for  '^  make- 
shifts," read  fnakeshift.  Page  150,  29th  line,  for  ''  adulterated,** 
read  unaduUerated.  Page  154,  20th  line,  after  the  word  ^^  laws,** 
insert  of  our  parka^  in  the  boarde.  Page  156,  9th  line,  for 
"  perfectly,"  read  imperfecUy,  Page  159,  18th  line,  for  '*  public- 
read  publufs.  Page  161,  7th  line  from  bottom,  for  **  rooms,"  read 
roam.    Page  164,  9th  line,  after  ^^  argue,"  insert  this  question. 
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IV.    THE  JUSTIFYING  VALUE  OF  A  PUBLIC  PARK. 

BT  F.   L.    OLMSTED,    ESQ.,    OF  NEW   YOHK. 

(Read  September  10, 1880.) 

After  the  Paper  now  to  be  read  had  been  mainly  prepared,  I  was 
advised  of  a  wish  that  it  might  lead  on  to  a  discussion  of  the  sub- 
ject of  parks  at  low  cost  for  small  towns.  The  topic  which  I  had 
adopted  being  a  more  comprehensive  one,  I  will  introduce  it  by  a 
few  observations,  shpwing  how  the  question  of  cost  for  parks  of  any 
class,  for  towns,  large  or  small,  cannot  well  be  discussed  inde- 
pendently of  it. 

The  cost  of  a  park  depends  on  two  considerations  back  of 
economy  of  management,  back,  also,  of  a  plan  as  commonly  under- 
stood ;  the  first  is  the  use  intended  to  be  made  of  it,  or  the  general 
aims  of  the  undertaking ;  the  second,  the  degree  in  which  the  site 
to  be  improved  is  adapted  to  these  aims.  As  to  the  first,  it  is 
liable  to  be  overlooked  that  the  aims  of  a  park  may  be  so  low  that 
the  result  wiU  be  of  less  value  than  no  park  at  all.  This  has  been 
proved  over  and  over  again.  As  to  adaptation  of  site,  it  is  also 
liable  to  be  forgotten  that  a  hundred  acres  of  land  in  one  situation 
may  be  turned,  at  a  given  cost,  into  a  more  usefhl  park  than  two 
hundred  in  another ;  and  that  two  hundred  acres  of  land,  of  one 
sort,  may  be  prepared  for  a  given  use,  of  a  given  population,  at  less 
cost  than  one  hundred  of  another  sort.  \ 

These  considerations  being  recognized,  the  special  perplexity  of 
park  business  will  be  understood  to  lie  in  the  fact  that,  whatever 
determinations  as  to  use  you  set  out  with,  whatever  aims  control 
your  choice  of  site,  and  your  plan  of  improvements,  whatever  rules 
for  economy  you  fix  upon,  you  have  no  assurance  in  law,  custom  or 
public  common  sense,  that  they  will  not  soon  be  thrown  overboard. 
This  again  being  understood,  it  will  not  be  diflOicult  to  realize  that 
the  great  danger  to  be  guarded  against  in  setting  about  a  park,  is 
one  which  is  commonly  disguised  under  the  phrase,  ^'practical 
business  tact,"  or  '^  practical  common-sense,"  meaning  a  habit  of 
mind,  cultivated  in  commercial  life,  of  judging  values  by  the  market 
estimate.  What  answers  to  the  market  estimate,  in  park  values,  is 
commonly  a  guess  as  to  what  the  public  will  think  of  the  results  of 
a  proposed  operation  at  a  time  when  these  results,  although  the 
operation  shall  be  i^parently  complete,  are  yet  immature,   pro- 
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'  TisioDal  and  tentative ;  and,  as  in  this  condition,  they  will  be 
regarded  from  the  point  of  view,  not  of  commercial  competition, 
but  of  mental  relaxation,  under  these  circumstances,  most  impor- 
tant elements  of  value  are  liable  to  be  wholly  disregarded. 

For  example,  in  any  well-designed  park-work,  the  character  of 
each  of  several  parts  is  largely  determined  with  a  motive  (over  and 
above  any  that  appears  in  the  work  as  seen  by  itself)  of  enhancing 
the  value  of  all  other  parts,  and  of  gaining  enhancement  of  value 
by  the  character  to  be  given  all  other  parts.  Again,  much  the 
larger  share  of  the  value  to  be  ultimately  earned  by  the  park, 
depends  on  the  gradual  merging  together  of  elements  of  value 
originally  detached,  and  which,  as  seen  in  this  detached  condition 
(as  they  must  be  for  years  after  work  has  apparently  ceased  with 
reference  to  them),  show  nothing,  and  to  most  minds,  suggest 
nothing  of  the  value  which  they  potentially  possess. 

These,  I  think,  are  two  plain  reasons,  but  as  it  happens  to  apply 
more  directly  to  my  main  purpose,  I  should  like  to  add  reference  to 
another  embarrassment  of  the  ordinary  pleasure-seeker's  judgment, 
which  is  not  so  plain.  I  may,  indeed,  be  excused  for  doubting  if, 
in  this  scientific  audience,  there  are  many  who  suspect  the  degree 
in  which  considerations  of  stability  and  endurance  enter  into  any 
sound  estimate  of  the  value  of  park-work,  or  who  realize  in  whit 
manner  these  elements  of  value  may  be  represented  in  objects 
which,  to  the  mind  seeking  relaxation,  exhibit  qualities  of  an 
entirely  different  character ;  objects  of  little  more  apparent  stabil- 
ity than  the  maize  in  the  farmer's  field,  which  next  month  is  to  be 
cleared  of  it,  and  ploughed  over  for  a  spring  sowing  of  oats.  So 
few  are  prepared  to  accept  what  is  sound  in  this  respect,  and  it  hu 
so  much  to  do  with  the  question,  what  it  is  worth  while  for  a 
small,  but  promising  town  to  undertake  in  a  park,  and  of  what 
is  low  cost  with  reference  to  it,  that  I  should  like  to  give  a  little 
e%adence  bearing  on  the  point. 

It  is  more  than  two  hundred  years  since  Mr.  Pepys  wrote  (^ 
going  in  his  new  coach  to  the  King's  Park,  and  of  the  ^^  innuIlle^ 
able  appearance  of  gallants,"  which  he  there  found,  sauntering 
among  the  trees.  Of  those  trees  it  is  possible  that  some  have  not 
yet  succumbed  to  the  acrid  atmosphere  of  London.  It  is  certain 
that  many  held  their  own  long  enough,  and  were  enough  valued,  to 
pre8er>'e  the  general  surface  of  the  park  against  all  suggestions  of 
change,  and  thus  indirectly  influence  the  leading  lines  of  miles  of 
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streets,  and  establish  the  position  of  later  park  plantings,  of  which 
we  now  have  the  result.  What  had  there  been  done,  determines 
where  today  shade  shall  be  found,  where  prospects  closed  or 
Opened,  where  millions  of  men  and  women  are  yet  to  direct  their 
steps.  Mr.  Pepys'  road  is  still  in  use,  and  not  many  years  ago  it 
was  plainly  bi  be  seen  where  its  grade  was  affected,  its  breadth 
contracted,  and  its  course  deflected,  out  of  respect  to  a  single  tree 
(which  he  probably  saw  as  a  sapling) ,  the  trunk  and  roots  of  which 
had  grown  into  it.  Of  most  of  the  bridges,  conduits,  markets,  and 
places  of  London,  of  that  period,  only  curious  fragments  remain. 
The  King's  Park  was  never  as  much,  or  as  well  used  as  it  is  at 
present,  and  for  the  purposes  of  its  most  important  use,  has  few 
substantial  advant^es  or  disadvantages  not  to  be  traced  to  deter- 
minations formed  long,  long  ago ;  when  London,  in  comparison 
with  its  present  state,  was  a  very  small  town. 

In  Paris,  the  series  of  groves  and  lawns  which  lie  between  the 
mins  of  the  Tuileries  and  the  long  since  levelled  gate  toward  the 
Woods  of  Boulogne  had  its  banning  as  far  back,  at  least,  as  the 
sixteenth  century,  when,  as  we  now  reckon,  Paris,  also,  was  a  small 
town ;  and  no  motive  has  been  of  equal  weight  in  determining  the 
plan  of  the  great  town  growing  from  it,  with  that  of  sparing  and 
providing  for  the  extension  and  uninterrupted  use  of  these  grounds. 

The  present  town  park  of  Dijon  was  laid  out  by  Le  N6tre  before 
these  waters  of  Saratoga  had  been  tasted  by  a  white  man,  and  its 
plan  is  as  difierent  from  any  modern  park  as  the  personal  costume 
of  that  day  differs  fVom  that  Ve  are  wearing.  But,  visiting  it  not 
long  since,  I  found  the  town  forester  following  orders  which  Le 
Ndtre  had  given,  and  the  ground  better  realizing  the  pictures  which 
must  have  been  in  hit  mind,  than  it  could  possibly  have  done  while 
he  lived.  The  roads,  walks,  seats,  the  verdant  carpets,  the  leaiy 
vistas,  —  in  none  of  these  had  the  original  work  lost  value.  Never 
before  were  they  as  well  adapted  to  their  designed  use,  or  worth  as 
much  for  it.  Where  is  the  public  building  of  the  same  date,  of 
which,  as  a  town  property,  the  same  can  be  said? 

Most  old,  large  towns  would  supply  some  like  evidence.  There 
are  woody  resorta  in  Rome  which  have  been  woody  resorts  from  the 
time  of  the  Caasare.  The  Mount  of  Olives  still  serves  as  a  place  of 
retreat  fh>m  the  confinement  and  bustle  of  the  streets  of  Jerusalem, 
and  its  present  groves  are  believed  to  have  sprung  from  the  roots 
of  trees  planted  centuries  before  the  summer  days  when  the  humble 
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friends  of  a  certain  nnpractical  Jew  were  apt  to  look  for  him  amoog 
the  afternoon  strollers  under  their  shade. 

There  is  no  people  in  the  world  who  would  take  more  honest  and 
respectable  pride  and  satisfaction  in  having  their  work  done  with  a 
view  to  considerations  of  intrinsic  and  lasting  value  than  onr  own ; 
but  it  is  at  present  impossible  that  the  impression  we  casually  fonn 
of  onr  inceptive  park-work  shall  take  fairly  into  account  its  sob- 
stantial  merits  or  short-comings.  Parks,  of  all  things,  should  not 
be  taken  hold  of  as  frontier  expedients.  Make-shifts,  temporizing, 
catch-penny  work  upon  them  is  always  extravagant  work.  The 
men  hitherto  more  directly  in  trust  of  our  parks  have  not  been 
specially  prone  to  the  trading  view  of  them.  They  have  nsuallj 
been  high-minded  servants  of  the  public ;  but  they  have  been  con- 
strained to  waste  much  of  what  their  free  judgment  would  secure, 
and  there  is  but  one  way  in  which  the  difficulty  can  be  got  over.  It 
is  by  bringing  public  opinion  itself  to  take  a  large  interest  in  the 
lasting  conditions  of  accruing  value  in  a  park;  and  experience 
suggests  that  this  is  of  even  more  importance,  and  of  greater  diffi- 
culty, in  smaU  towns,  and  in  regard  to  parks  for  moderate  use, 
than  with  respect  to  undertakings  the  magnitude  and  costliness  of 
which  is  better  fitted  to  affect  the  imagination  in  this  respect. 

One  of  the  chemists  engaged  in  the  discussion  of  this  Associa- 
tion on  the  subject  of  the  Adulterations  of  Food,  the  other  night, 
said  that  all  were  agreed  that  everything  should  be  known  in  the 
market  by  its  own  name :  that  if  we  wanted  glucose  we  should  not 
have  to  take  it  with  the  name  of  sugar ;  of  oleomargarine,  not  as 
butter.  There  is  a  difficulty  in  discussing  questions  of  cost  and 
value  in  parks,  lying  in  the  fact  that  the  public  is  so  far  from  a 
common  understanding  of  what  the  adulterated  substance  of  a  parte 
may  be.  If  I  now  proceed  upon  my  own  notion  in  this  respect,  I 
may  be  met,  as  a  dealer  once  told  me  that  he  had  been  by  a  young 
housekeeper  who  complained  that  if  she  left  the  stuff  which  he  sold 
her  for  milk  to  stand  a  little  while  ^^  a  nasty  yellow  scum  rose  on 
it."  ^'  So  it  always  does,  madam,  on  good  milk."  ^^  Never,  sir,'' 
she  rejoined,  ^'  never  on  what  I  call  milk." 

I  have  lately  known  the  word  '^  park"  applied  to  the  protecting 
belt  of  a  reservoir,  to  a  fish-pond,  a  sea  beach  and  a  jail  yard ;  to 
scores  of  things  which  have  the  least  possible  of  public  interest  in 
common.  I  have  seen  a  low  rocky  shore  having  what  I  regard  as 
a  park  value  beyond  estimate,  in  tints,  lights  and  shadows,  and 
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reflections  of  tranBlucent  and  opaque  foliage  over  rippling  water, 
and  flill  of  poetic  mystery,  —  of  beauty  such  as  no  painter  can 
touch.  I  have  seen  such  a  shore  so  changed  that  the  water  lay 
dead  upon  a  wall  of  raw  stone,  capped  by  an  inclined  plane  of  turf, 
all  possible  architectural  beauty  lost  through  meaningless  meander- 
ings ;  all  value,  which  might  have  been  in  simple  breadth  of  turf, 
destroyed  by  pinning  it  down  with  prim  pegs  of  living  spruce  and 
arbor  vitse.     And  this  result  I  have  heard  praised  as  park-like. 

Therefore,  I  had  begun  my  paper  (which  I  now  reach)  with 
some  observations  on  this  point,  recalling  the  fact  that  while  the 
few  public  properties  which  had  the  name  of  park  with  us,  twenty- 
five  years  ago,  did  not  differ  f^om  others  known  as  greens,  com- 
mons, or  yards ;  yet  the  word  had  a  meaning  by  no  other  so  well 
given.  Scores  of  times  I  have  heard>  plain  country  people,  Northern 
and  Southern,  Eastern  and  Western,  describe  something  they  had 
seen  as  '*  park-like,"  or  "pretty  as  a  park,"  or  as  "a  perfect 
natural  park."  It  might  be  Blue  Ridge  table-lands,  oak  openings, 
Airther  west,  mesquit  grass  prairies  beyond  the  Trinity,  or  passages 
of  the  Genessee  Flats  or  Connecticut  Bottoms.  What  did  the 
word  mean  ?  Nothing  in  the  least  practical.  It  reported  nothing 
of  the  soil,  of  the  water-power,  of  quai'ries  or  quartz  lodes.  It  told 
of  a  certain  influence  of  conditions  sdlely  of  scenery,  —  soothing 
and  reposeful  influences.  If  we  trace  back  this  use  of  the  word,  it 
will  carry  us  to  the  immigrations  of  the  early  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  before  the  replanting  of  English  parks  under  the 
urgings  of  Evelyn,  the  Roj'al  Society,  and  the  Admiralty,  when 
there  were  generally  broader  spaces  of  greensward  in  them,  and 
yet  more  of  seclusion  than  even  at  present. 

I  beg  that  this  meaning  of  park  may  be  kept  in  mind  a  little 
while. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  we  bad  no  parks,  park-like  or  otherwise, 
which  might  not  better  have  been  called  something  else.  Since 
then  a  class  of  works  so  called  has  been  undertaken  which,  to  begin 
with,  are  at  least  spacious,  and  which  hold  possibilities  of  all  park- 
like qualities.  Upon  twenty  of  these  works  in  progress,  there  hjis 
been  thus  far  expended  upwards  of  forty  millions  of  dollars,  —  well 
nigh  if  not  fully  fifty  millions,  —  and  this  figure  does  not  tell  the 
whole  story  of  cost,  as  I  will  later  show.  Considering  that  in  none 
of  the  towns  making  this  outlay  the  necessity  of  a  park  was  a  little 
while  ago  at  all  felt,  this  manifests  a  remarkable  progress  of  public 
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demand.  It  will  be  found  the  more  so  when  it  is  considered  that, 
in  all  Europe,  but  one  notable  public  park  had  been  laid  oot  in  the 
first  half  of  this  century ;  that  this  was  formed  on  ground  previooslj 
a  royal  hunting  park,  not  by  the  government  of  the  town,  not  bj 
taxing  the  town,  and  not  with  an  eye  single  to  the  town's  advan- 
tage. But  to  see  the  ftiU  significance  of  the  fact,  it  is  further 
necessary  to  consider  that  within  the  same  period,  since  1850,  as 
many  parks  have  been  laid  out  for  the  people  of  large  towns  in 
Europe  as  with  us,  and  that  the  area  which  has  been  for  the  first 
time  legally  and  definitely  appropriated  to  that  end  is  larger  there 
than  here.  What  has  been  secured  for  London  alone  is  of  greater 
extent  than  all  the  town  parks  of  America  together.*  At  the  same 
time  there  has  been  a  radical  change  in  the  management  of  many 
of  the  old  parks. 

Allow  me  to  use  the  term  park  movement^  with  reference  to  what 
has  thus  recently  occurred  on  both  continents.  With  us,  it  dates 
fh>m  Mr.  Downing's  writings  on  the  subject  in  1849.  But  these 
could  not  have  obtained  the  public  attention  they  did,  nor  have 
proved  the  seed  of  so  large  a  harvest,  but  for  their  timeliness,  and 
a  condition  of  expectancy  in  the  soil  upon  whidi  they  fell. 

Our  first  act  of  park  legislation  was  in  1851.  In  1858,  the  first 
Commissioners  for  the  Central  Park  entered  upon  their  duties.  It 
was  only  in  the  latter  year  that  some  ill-considered  steps  were  taken 
toward  supplying  Paris  with  its  first  public  park.  It  was  not  tall 
1855  that  Mr.  Alphaud  came  from  Bordeaux,  and  gave  the  work  its 
final  form  and  impetus.  A  little  earlier,  three  smaU  paris  under- 
takings had  been  entered  upon  in  England,  the  leading  one  under 
the  direction  of  Paxton,  afterwards  Sir  Joseph.  I  know  of  none 
in  Germany,  Italy  or  Belgium ;  but  a  few  years  afterward,  I  saw 
in  each  of  these  countries  evidence  that,  about  the  same  time, 
planting  and  gardening  for  the  public  benefit  had  taken  new  life. 

Parks  have  plainly  not  come  as  the  direct  result  of  any  of  the 
great  inventions  or  discoveries  of  the  century.  They  are  not,  with 
us,  simply  an  improvement  on  what  we  had  before,  growing  out  of 
a  general  advance  of  the  arts  applicable  to  them.  It  is  not  evident 
that  the  movement  was  taken  up  in  any  country  fh>m  any  other, 
however  it  may  have  been  influenced  or  accelerated.  It  did  not 
run  like  a  fashion.  It  would  seem  rather  to  have  been  a  common, 
spontaneous  movement  of  that  sort  which  we  conveniently  refer  to 

*  Chiefly  In  recent  action  in  respect  to  Eppins  Foieet 
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the  Genius  of  Civilization.  I  will  not  take  this  way  of  disposing 
of  the  question  of  its  origin,  impulse  and  aim.  This  I  will  discuss 
later.  I  wish  here  to  say  only  that  the  reflection  may  be  made 
that  a  wide-spread  popular  movement  is  not,  naturally,  all  at  once 
perfectly  clear-headed,  coherent  and  perspicuous  in  its  demands. 
In  other  words,  it  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  the  popular  demand 
—  represented  in  parks  —  has  yet  taken  the  fully  mature,  self- 
conscious  form  of  thoroughl3*-reasoned  purposes  and  principles,  and 
has  insisted  on  an  accurate  embodiment  of  them  in  the  works 
ordered.     It  is  more  reasonable  to  assume  that  it  has  not. 

I  wish  to  present  this  assumption  in  a  practical  form.  Let  me 
suppose  that  a  man  has  become  possessed,  near  a  town,  of  adjoin- 
ing properties  comprising  one  or  two  faims,  with  marsh  land,  wood- 
land, pastures,  mill  pond,  quarry  and  brickyard.  It  is  crossed  by 
roads,  upon  which  there  is  some  pleasure  driving ;  the  pond  is  used 
for  skating,  the  hill-sides  for  coasting,  the  pastures  for  kite  flying, 
base  ball  and  target  firing ;  snipe  are  shot  in  the  marshes,  rabbits 
trapped  in  the  woods.  There  are  neglected  private  properties  so 
used  for  recreations  by  the  public  near  most  of  our  towns.  Now, 
suppose  that  the  man  dies,  leaving  an  infant  heir ;  twenty  years 
afterwards  the  heir  dies,  and  the  entire  property  is  to  come  by  will 
to  the  town  on  condition  that  the  town  spends  half  a  million  dollars 
to  make  it  a  park.  Suppose  the  old  roads  are  improved  and  fur- 
nished with  sidewalks  and  shade  trees ;  the  brickyard  fitted  for  a 
parade  ground,  the  marsh  for  a  rifle  range ;  and  that  the  quarry, 
with  masonry  and  gates  added,  becomes  a  town  reservoir.  Part  of 
the  ground  is  taken  for  a  cemetery ;  a  statue  of  the  former  ownei 
is  set  on  the  highest  hill ;  a  museum  and  public  library  take  the 
place  of  the  homestead  ;  an  aimory  is  provided,  a  hospital,  poor- 
house,  high  school,  conservatory,  camera-obscura,  prospect  tower, 
botanic  and  zoological  garden,  archery,  lawn  tennis  and  croquet- 
grounds,  billiard-house,  skating-rink,  racket  court,  ten-pin  alley, 
riding-school,  Turkish  bath,  mineral  springs,  restaurants,  pagodas, 
pavilions,  and  a  mall,  terrace  and  concert  garden.  Suppose  that 
the  town  has  spent  its  half  million,  several  times  over,  in  these 
things,  and  that  the  courts  can  have  found  reason  (I  know  not 
how),  to  decide  that  the  condition  of  the  will  has  been  complied 
with.  Suppose  that  a  due  part  of  all  the  town  outlay  in  the 
premises  has  been  set  down  in  the  town  books  to  old  accounts,  so 
far  as  applicable,  as  to  account  of  waterworks,  street  improve- 
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ments,  schools,  hospitals,  and  so  on ;  and  that,  after  all,  there  is 
found  something  which  must  be  charged  under  the  new  head  of 
"  parks." 

Now,  suppose  that  a  question  is  raised  whether  this  expenditure 
has  been  made  in  good  faith,  with  reference  to  the  proper  objects 
and  distinctive  value  of  a  park,  and  has  been  judiciously  aod 
economically  directed,  and  that  a  popular  judgment  (not  a  techni- 
cal court  judgment)  is  asked  upon  this  question,  what  would  be 
the  result?  Few  men  would  have  a  sufSciently  clear  idea  of  the 
objects  and  the  conditions  of  value  of  a  park  to  form  a  judgment ; 
those  who  had  would  differ  widely  in  their  ideas,  and  most  of  the 
more  judicial  and  properly  leading  minds  would  hold  such  ideas  as 
they  had  with  enough  of  doubt  to  make  them  slow  either  to  fnllj 
support  or  decisively  condemn  those  responsible.  This  would  be 
the  case  much  more  than  it  would  in  regard  to  any  other  huge 
matter  of  town  expenditure. 

Let  this  unreadiness  of  popular  judgment  be  considered  for  a 
moment  in  connection  with  certain  evils  of  our  methods  of  public 
business.  This  Association  needs  no  explanation  of' them.  It  is 
sufficient  to  say  that  changes  in  the  fundamental  laws  governing 
them,  or  in  the  bodies  governing  these  boards,  occur  annually.  A 
certain  weakness  of  human  nature,  usually  exhibited  in  some  degree 
after  such  changes,  is  expressed  in  the  proverb,  ^^  New  brooms 
sweep  clean."  There  is  generally  a  disposition  with  each  new 
man  in  office  to  find  an  ex  post  facto  reason  for  his  being  there.  la- 
the absence  of  an}''  restraint,  such  as  lies  with  reference  to  other 
public  works,  in  a  definite  and  well  established  public  understand- 
ing of  what  is  to  be  accomplished,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  a 
novice  in  a  park  board,  or  in  the  office  of  mayor,  comptroller  or 
member  of  city  council,  from  aiming  to  make  changes  of  organiza- 
tion, and  to  force  a  course  of  operations  adapted  to  discountenance 
some  of  the  aims  of  work  previously  done,  and  with  this  motive  to 
la}'  waste  what  funds  under  the  same  trust  had  before  been  used  to 
obtain.  There  have  already  been  such  cases.  In  one  a  large  oat- 
lay  has  been  made,  and  the  money  is  claimed  to  have  been  honestly 
used,  with  the  unquestionable  intent  of  nullif}ing  what  at  least  half 
a  million  dollars  had  been  previously  spent  to  gain.  It  has  hap- 
pened more  than  once  that  plans  have  been  adopted,  work  advanced 
under  them,  then  thrown  aside  by  new  men,  new  plans  adopted, 
and,  after  some   years,  these  in  their  turn  abandoned,  and  the 
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original  plans  resumed.  The  change  of  purpose  in  such  cases  will 
have  been  deliberate  and  intentional.  But  changes  as  great  and 
as  wastefbl  are  more  likely  to  occur  through  the  passing  of  park 
works  under  the  control,  direct  or  indirect,  of  men  who,  through 
simple  ignorance,  forgetfhlness,  or  indifference  to  such  aims  as  have 
beforertime  been  had  in  view,  let  a  large  share  of  the  value  that  has 
been  once  secured  slip  through  their  fingers.* 

But  now,  if  I  have  suggested  the  special  hazard,  under  our 
special  political  customs,  of  the  lack  of  a  well-understood  central 
and  distinctive  purpose  in  the  management  of  these  large  town 
properties,  I  wish  to  add  that,  back  of  this,  but  closely  united  with 
it,  there  is  a  more  positive  and  a  deeper  seated  difficulty.  Briefly,  it 
is  the  diflSculty  of  dispossessing  the  mind  of  ideas  which  are  asso- 
ciated with  an  object  when,  through  lapse  of  time  and  change  of 
circumstances,  the  nature  of  that  object  and  its  conditions  of  value 
have  been  radically  changed.  This  difficulty,  in  individual  ex- 
perience, is  not  an  uncommon  one,  but,  with  regard  to  this  matter 
of  parks,  it  is  largely  a  transmitted  experience,  and  I  can  think  of 
no  quite  parallel  case  by  which  to  explain  it.  Its  full  elucidation 
would  carry  me  into  a  history  of  a  class  of  property  unknown  with 
us,  but  which,  throughout  the  Old  World,  has  for  many  centuries 
been  of  unportance. 

Its  value  has  been  in  two  kinds ;  forest  materials  and  game.  It 
has  been  managed  with  reference  to  each,  systematically,  by  classes 
of  men  specially  trained  to  their  duties,  and  since  no  other  equally 
extensive  property  has  had  so  much  of  what  is  called  senti- 
mental value,  as  to  none  has  service  been  so  much  handed  down 
from  father  to  son,  and  as  to  none  have  traditional  ideas  been  more 
persistent.  There  are  many  thousands  of  such  properties,  of  which 
the  character  and  methods  of  management  and  use  have  changed 
little  since  the  period  of  the  Crusades.  In  England  the}'  are  called 
parks,  and  there  the  changes  have  been  greater,  as  a  rule,  than  on 
the  continent.  Still,  in  some  essential  particulars,  the  sentiment 
of  conservatism  with  regard  to  them,  not  only  with  their  owners 
for  the  time  being,  but  with  the  people  at  large,  is  very  strong. 

•  In  the  abort  history  of  one  of  onr  parks,  a  change  In  the  Immediate  direction  of 
the  plantations  has  occurred  not  less  than  six  times,  and  in  each  case  the  new 
appointee  has  shown  a  disposition  to  upset  the  methods  of  his  predecessor,  and 
twice,  at  least,  such  changes  have  been  thus  accomplished,  amounting  to  very 
serious  changes  of  general  design.  Upon  another  park,  for  which  I  am  supposed  to 
have  some  responsibility,  the  resident  professional  officer,  with  whom  1  had  to  do, 
was  changed  flye  times  in  three  years. 
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Some  few  of  these  old  forest  and  hunting  properties,  onoe  belong- 
ing to  kings,  and  situated  near  growing  towns,  came  after  a  time 
to  be  used  by  the  townspeople  for  their  own  amusement,  much  as 
neglected  private  lands  near  our  towns  often  are  now.  Gradually 
such  use  of  them  established  something  like  a  vested  right,  and  so, 
by  very  slow  degrees,  from  kings'  parks,  they  came  to  be  regarded 
as  at  least  pseudo-public  parks. 

I  say  by  slow  degrees.  A  single  fact  will  indicate  bow  slowly, 
and  suggest,  with  reference  to  their  management,  how  perfectly. 
That  great  park  which  we  know  so  well  for  its  Merry  Wives'  re- 
creations; with  its  antlered  stags  in  waiting  for  royal  hunting 
parties ;  its  phantom  huntsman ;  its  foresters'  saw-pits,  witii 
children  hiding  in  them ;  is  now  surrounded  with  towns  and  vil- 
lages, and  is  an  important  feature  of  suburban  London.  It  is 
nearer  to  the  West  End  than  Long  Branch  to  the  Battery,  and  is 
accessible  by  boats  and  three  lines  of  raUway,  running  cheap  ex- 
cursion trains.  It  is  an  object  not  simply  of  town  but  of  national 
pride.  In  its  use  and  value  as  a  public  park,  a  thousand  times 
more  than  anything  else,  lies  the  proper  concern  of  government 
with  it.  Yet,  as  late  as  four  years  ago,  the  onl^'  allusion  to  it  as  a 
public  park,  in  the  stated  report  to  Parliament  of  the  commissioner 
in  charge,  was  contained  in  two  lines,  in  which  the  extent  to  whidi 
it  is  used  for  public  I'ecreation  is  mentioned  as  a  reason  why  the 
commissioner  cannot  make  a  better  return  from  the  sale  of  timber 
and  other  forest  products,  the  letting  of  pasturage,  and  so  on.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  yet  every  year  a  somewhat  ridiculous  pub- 
lic ceremony  is  performed  in  this  park,  called  a  hunt  with  the  royal 
hounds,  in  which  a  venerable  stag  is  turned  out  of  a  wagon  and  set 
after  with  great  outcry,  but  with  special  precautions  against  his  be- 
ing seriously  hurt  when  overtaken.  These  two  facts  indicate  the 
degree  in  which  the  ancient  theory  of  the  use,  value  and  proper 
management  of  this  property  has  had  a  ruling  influence  with  those 
in  charge  of  it  down  to  this  very  da}'. 

Hyde  Park,  which  may  be  considered  as  more  particulariy  the 
progenitor  of  modem  public  parks,  is  now  in  the  midst  of  London 
(the  town  having  grown  around  it  since  the  time  of  Mr.  Pepys). 
But  Hyde  Park  was  classed  with  Windsor  and  under  the  same 
management  when  I  first  visited  it,  only  thirty  years  ago.  I  be- 
lieve that  it  was  transferred  to  a  special  commission,  appointed, 
not  by  the  local  authorities,  but  by  Parliament,  at  the  time  of  the 
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first  International  Exhibition,  but,  though  the  deer  and  kennels 
have  been  removed,  some  of  the  rangers  or  gamekeepers  are  still 
living  upon  it,  and  there  is  an  attractive  private  residence  in  the 
middle  of  it,  with  stables  and  gardens,  occupied  by  a  gentleman 
who  represents  the  office  corresponding  for  this  park  to  that  held  for 
Woodstock  Chase  by  the  loyal  Lee  in  the  seventeenth  century,  as 
described  by  Scott. 

*  One  of  the  two  great  parks  of  Paris  was  an  imperial  forest  and 
hunting  ground  as  late  as  1850,  the  oth^r  still  later.  The  public 
park  of  Florence  was  the  grand  duke's  private  property  until  the 
last  revolution.  ^  The  greater  part  of  it  is  a  dense  wood,  managed 
on  the  principles  of  economic  forestry.  The  park  of  Munich, 
which  people  say  was  laid  out  by  Rumford  as  a  sanitary  measure, 
is  of  the  same  character ;  it  is  still  stocked  with  deer  for  the  king's 
hunting,  and  its  resident  superintendent  is  a  gamekeeper,  as  his 
father  was  before  him.  I  saw  him  inspecting  the  repair  of  roads 
after  a  storm ;  he  carried  a  gun  in  his  hand,  and  was  followed  by 
hounds. 

The  names  of  the  parks  of  Berlin  and  Stockholm  indicate  what 
they  have  been ;  each,  in  a  different  language,  meaning  a  place  for 
keeping  deer. 

I  could  show  fh)m  facts  of  personal  observation  how,  much  more 
than  it  is  easy  to  realize,  the  present  condition  of  even  the  most 
changed  of  these  old  parks  has  thus  been  determined  by  motives  as 
foreign  to  the  forms  of  recreation  in  which  their  public  value  now 
lies,  as  the  motives  of  a  cotton  mill  are  from  those  of  a  cathedral, 
and  how  the  customs  of  management  and  of  use  now  prevailing, 
have  been,  per  force^  fitted  to  these  traditional  motives.  Also, 
how  some  of  these  customs,  foreign  in  every  sense  to  us,  have  late- 
ly emigrated  and  are  crowding  out  that  which  is  natural  to  us,  and 
belongs  to  our  common  sense. 

I  hope  I  have  said  enough  to  make  it  plain  that  during  the  long 
process  through  which  the  present  ideas  of  the  value  of  a  park  were 
gaining  upon  those  which  they  have  at  last  mainly  superseded,  the 
public  demands,  expectations  and  standards  of  value  in  respect  to 
these  grounds  have  been  mixed,  inconsistent  and  contradictory. 
This  being  realized,  it  will  next  be  evident  that  the  inherited  and 
transmitted  idea  of  a  public  park  has  been  one  of  a  body  of  land 
held  for  no  clearly  defined  purposes,  which  is  equivalent  to  saying, 
held  for  purposes  always  remaining  to  be  determined.     It  also  fol- 
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lows  that  the  inherited  and  transmitted  idea  of  the  responsibilities 
of  those  in  immediate  direction  of  these  parks  has  been  a  corre- 
sponding one,  and  that  they  have  been  little  subject  to  popular 
criticism  based  on  fixed,  just  and  sound  principles  applicable  to 
public  recreation. 

Lastly,  it  follows  that  the  idea  fitted  to  the  word  paris  in  oor 
minds,  when,  twenty-two  years  ago,  we  began,  here  in  America, 
dealing  with  the  subject,— having  come  to  us  much  less  firom  any- 
thing that  we  had  seen,  or, from  any  dictionary,  than  through  that 
marvellous  process  of  race  nutrition  which  gives  every  man  his  na- 
tive tongue, — was  an  idea  largely  made  up  of  irreconcilable  impres- 
sions. 

The  fact  remains  to  be  more  distinctly  emphasized,  that  it  is  only 
through  the  use  of  this  word  of  vague  and  inconstant  significance 
that  any  limit  has  been  placed  upon  the  purposes  to  which  public 
money,  appropriated  to  parks,  shall  be  applied. 

The  simplest  statement  of  purpose  that  courts  would  unhesitat- 
ingly accept  or  public  opinion  stand  agreed  upon,  and,  even  then, 
not  as  a  complete  statement,  but  only  as  true  so  far  as  it  goes, 
would  be  this :  '^A  public  park  is  a  ground  appropriated  to  public 
recreation." 

Observe,  then,  that  most  of  the  public  properties  known  as  paries 
contain  provisions  for  other  purposes  than  recreation,  and  even  op- 
posed to  recreation.  Again,  waiving  the  question  how  far  these 
are  legitimate  parts  of  them,  observe  that  recreation  is  so  broad  a 
term,  and  means  so  much  more  to  some  than  to  others,  that  to 
devote  public  funds  to  recreation  is  little  less  than  to  give  a  free 
rein  to  the  personal  tastes,  whims  and  speculations  of  those  en- 
trusted with  the  administration  of  them. 

We  must  fall  back  on  usage.     What,  then,  does  usage  prescribe? 

In  one  European  public  park  we  find  a  race-course,  with  its  grand 
stand,  stables,  pool-room  and  betting  ring;  in  another,  popular 
diversions  of  the  class  which  we  elsewhere  look  to  Bamum  to  pro- 
vide. In  one  there  is  a  theatre  with  ballet  dancing ;  in  another, 
soldiers  firing  field  pieces  at  a  target,  with  a  detail  of  cavalry  to 
keep  the  public  at  a  distance. 

Attempts  to  introduce  like  provisions  in  several  of  our  American 
parks  have  been  resisted  under  the  personal  conviction  that  they 
would  tend  to  subvert  its  more  important  purpose.  In  some  of  car 
parks,   nevertheless,    arrangements  have  been  made  for  variooB 
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games ;  concerts  and  shows  have  been  admitted ;  there  have  been 
military  parades ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  find  any  line  of  principle 
between  many  favored  and  neglected  propositions. 

Usage,  therefore,  in  this  respect,  decides  nothing. 

Asking  what  usage  prescribes  as  to  the  simpler  forms  of  recrea- 
tion, we  shall  find  that  one  ground,  classed  among  public  parks, 
consists  of  dense  woods,  with  a  few  nearly  straight  roads  through 
it,  while  others  have  open,  pastoral  landscapes,  with  circuitous 
drives,  rides  and  walks  ;  that  the  interest  of  one  centres  in  an  ex- 
tremely artificial  display  of  exotics  and  bedding  plants,  while 
another  bids  fair  to  be  equally  distinguished  for  its  fountains, 
monuments,  statues  and  other  means  of  recreation  in  stone,  con- 
crete and  bronze.  Yet  another  is  so  natural  and  unsophisticated 
you  can  hardly  use  it  in  dry  weather  without  chokipg  with  dust,  or 
in  wet  weather  without  wading  in  mud. 

Again,  usage  determines  nothing. 

What  this  laxity  leaves  us  liable  to,  and  how  much  may  be  safely 
presumed  upon  the  public  confhsion  of  mind,  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  in  one  case,  when  local  opposition  was  found  to  be  incon- 
veniently strong  against  the  location  of  a  small-pox  hospital  any- 
where else,  the  difSculty  was  overcome  by  placing  it  in  the  midst 
of  a  park. 

I  have  known  orders  given  in  a  park,  and  carried  out  at  consid- 
erable expense,  the  motive  and  origin  of  which  could  be  explained 
only  by  reference  to  an  idiosyncracy  of  that  class  which,  to  some 
men,  causes  eggs  or  strawberries  to  be  loathsome,  and  makes  cats 
or  curs  objects  of  an  irresistible,  undefined  terror. 

The  choice  of  site  of  most  of  our  parks,  and  the  definition  of  the 
boundaries  of  it,  have  been  made  without  the  slightest  regard  for 
any  object  of  a  park,  except,  possibly,  that  of  securing  an  air 
space.  Even  as  with  a  view  to  air  spaces  the  locality,  in  the  ma- 
jority of  cases,  is  nearly  the  last  that  should  have  been  selected, 
and  the  area  taken  much  broader  and  greatly  more  costly  than 
necessary  to  the  purpose. 

*No  one  can  for  a  moment  suppose  that  the  state  of  public  opin- 
ion exemplified  in  the  facts  which  have  been  stated,  is  one  favor- 
able to  securing  what  the  public  most  wants  in  a  park,  or,  if  at  all, 
to  its  obtaining  it  at  reasonable  cost. 

But  the  true  state  of  the  case  will  not  be  fblly  realized  without 
taking  into  account  certain  elements  of  possible  cost  of  a  park 
which  have  hitherto  had  little  general  consideration. 
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A  town  is  built  to  meet  the  demands  of  commerce — of  commerce 
in  a  large  sense.  As  these  demands  successively  arise  and  their 
pressure  is  felt,  street  is  added  to  street,  building  to  building ; 
railroads,  canals  and  docks  are  introduced;  sewers,  water-pipes 
and  gas  lights  are  pushed  out  here  and  there,  and  thus,  not  only 
the  extent  but  the  direction  of  the  town's  growth  is  in  a  laige  de- 
gree controlled  by  natural  laws,  the  acts  of  government  following 
much  more  than  leading,  directing  or  resisting  the  movements  of 
supply  and  demand. 

It  will  be  evident  that  this  element  of  security  against  injudicious 
municipal  enterprise  applies  not  at  all  to  our  great  park  trusts.  A 
town  does  not  grow  into  parks,  as  it  does,  by  the  law  of  its  exist- 
ence, into  buildings  and  streets ;  on  the  contrary,  when  a  great 
body  of  land  is  used  as  a  park,  in  the  borders  of  a  town,  it  will  be 
a  serious  disturbance  of  what  would  otherwise  be  the  natural  de- 
velopment of  the  town. 

See,  for  illustration,  how  Hyde  Park  has  elbowed  out  the  streets 
of  London.  See  how  the  street  system  of  Paris  has  been  kept 
from  its  natural  development  because  Catherine  de  Medici  tukned  a 
tile-yard  into  a  pleasaunce ;  or,  to  take  the  nearest  example,  see 
how  the  park  of  New  York  brings  suddenly  to  a  full  stop  more 
than  ninety  streets,  which  would  otherwise  constitute  forty  thorough- 
fares of  commerce,  at  the  very  centre  of  an  island  which  is  likely  to 
be  the  most  important  point  of  commercial  transfer  in  the  world. 

That  when  land  is  to  be  bought,  or  even  accepted  as  a  free  gift 
by  a  town  for  a  park,  its  adaptation  to  the  purpose  of  a  park 
should  first  of  all  be  considered,  and  that  then  none  and  no  more 
should  be  taken  than  is  necessary,  or  at  least  desirable,  for  that 
purpose,  will  be  conceded. 

A  little  consideration,  then,  will  satisfy  the  Association  that  a 
large  proportion  of  the  objects  which  are  more  or  less  provided  for 
in  our  parks  might,  at  less  cost  and  greater  value,  be  provided  for 
in  a  series  of  smaller  grounds  placed  as  nearly  as  practicable  at 
regular  distances  through  or  around  the  town. 

The  argument  is  briefly  this:  That  such  scattered,  smaller 
grounds  would  be  more  accessible ;  would  less  embarrass  other  in- 
terests of  the  town ;  would  less  interfere  with  its  natural  develop- 
ment ;  would  involve  less  conl«ntion  with  local  jealousies  and  con- 
sequent wasteful  compromises ;  and  would,  on  the  whole,  be  less 
costly. 
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There  is,  however,  an  important  element  of  value  in  most  parks 
which  could  not  be  well  provided  for  in  such  small  iocal  grounds. 
What  is  desirable  in  this  respect  is  a  long,  unbroken,  spacious 
drive,  ride  and  walk,  offering  suitable  conditions  to  a  large  number 
of  people  to  obtain  together  moderate  exercise  in  the  open  air,  with 
such  other  conditions  favorable  to  gaiety  as  can  be  conveniently 
associated  with  them. 

To  a  great  many  persons,  perhaps  the  most  of  those  who  havQ 
much  active  influence  upon  the  management  of  parks,  the  value  of 
a  park  lies  mainly,  and  to  some  it  would  seem  exclusively,  in  the 
advantages  it  offers  in  this  respect.  Yet,  as  affecting  these  advan- 
tages, it  will  be  obvious  that  the  larger  part  of  every  park  is  wastQ 
land.  Besides  which,  regarding  thisi  object  from  a  point  of  view 
commonly  taken  by  many  intelligent  people,  and  taking  it  up  as  a 
professional  problem,  it  is  little  less  than  absurd  to  say  that  it 
might  not  be  much  better  met,  and  at  less  cost,  than  it  ever  ha9 
been  on  any  park,  new  or  old.  Indeed,  from  the  accounts  we 
have,  it  would  seem  that  in  some  southern  towns  it  has  been  so 
taken  up,  not  in  as  clear-headed  and  bold  a  way  as  it  might  have 
been,  but  sufficiently  to  demonstrate  that  a  result  is  easily  attain- 
able better  adapted  to  the  end  in*  view  than  any  we  have  hoped  to 
attain  in  our  parks. 

An  arrangement  of  the  general  type  of  the  Spanish  alamedas, 
developed  with  anything  like  the  enterprise  and  outlay  which  we 
have  been  willing  to  put  on  our  parks,  would,  for  the  purpose  in 
question,  be  more  commodious ;  its  use  simpler  and  more  easily 
and  efficiently  regulated ;  there  would  be  less  liability  to  accidents 
upon  it ;  it  might  be  more  effectively  decorated,  and  thus  in  every 
way  be  made  to  present  a  gayer,  more  brilliant  and  festive  scene. 

Such  an  affair,  without  making  half  as  great  a  break  in  our 
towns  as,  sooner  or  Uter,  their  parks  will,  would  open  a  splendid 
field  for  the  great  and  admirable  enterprise,  erudition  and  skill, 
which  are  now  given  to  decorative  gardening — a  perfectly  suitable 
field  for  it,  which  a  park  seldom  offers.  It  would  give  fine  show- 
rooms for  all  the  novelties  of  the  market,  and  would  allow  a  fine 
scenic  arrangement  to  be  made  of  the  superb  tropical  and  sub- 
tropical beauties  which  are  just  now  in  fashion,  and  the  best  use 
possible  of  fioral  ribbons,  embroidery  and  gew-gaudry  which,  after 
doing  their  worst  to  degrade  aDd  destroy  art  in  gardening,  are 
now,  if  not  wholly  going  out  of  fashion,  I  am  glad  to  say,  tending 
to  lapse  more  nearly  to  their  proper  places . 
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With  these  advantages,  it  would  cost  not  nearly  as  mnch  for 
land,  for  construction,  for  maintenance,  or  in  readjustment  of  the 
natural  plan  of  a  town. 

It  is  not  for  this  that  the  genius  of  civilization  has  called  for 
these  great  spaces.  In  what,  then,  shall  we  find  the  originating 
impulse,  aim  and  justification  of  the  park-movement? 

May  we  not,  perhaps,  wisely  seek  an  answer  to  this  question  hy 
considering  whether  there  are  any  other  movements  of  our  times 
with  which  the  park-movement,  as  we  know  it,  may  seem  to  he 
related? 

If  I  was  right  in  saying  that  twenty-five  years  ago,  when  we 
began  discussing  parks  as  something  to  be  made  for  us,  the  lead- 
ing idea  popularly  attached  to  the  word,  throughout  this  country, 
was  one  of  certain  infiuences  of  scenery  —  soothing  and  reposeful 
infiuences  —  then  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  there  was  some- 
thing in  our  motive  very  closely  allied  to  a  social  force  which,  in 
this  same  quarter  of  a  century,  has  had  a  very  remarkable  devel- 
opment —  a  force  which  has  directed  the  investment  of  hundreds 
of  millions  of  private  capital  in  travelling  machinery,  built  up 
many  towns,  replenished  many  treasuries,  enriched  kingdoms, 
been  a  practical  matter  for  statesmanship,  and  swayed  every  com- 
mercial exchange  in  the  world.  A  force  so  marked  in  various 
directions  that  I  need  to  give  a  name  to  it  only  to  guard  against  a 
too  common  oonfhsion  of  ideas. 

It  is  open  to  question  whether  we  care  much  more  than  oar 
ancestors  did  for  all  manner  of  beauty  of  nature;  whether  we 
appreciate  leaf  and  flower  form  and  flower  color,  for  instance, 
more  than  they.  We  have  a  greater  variety  of  fiowerd ;  our  curi- 
osity about  them  is  more  stimulated,  our  science  advanced,  we 
take  more  interest  in  them  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  collector 
and  classifier.  They  are  matters  of  fashion,*  and  fashion  changes 
yearly.  We  use  them  more  profusdy^  but  there  is  room  for  doubt 
if  they  act  more  powerfhlly  upon  our  sensibilities,  and  if  we  make 
on  the  whole  a  more  fitting  use  of  them. 

There  can  be  no  such  doubt  as  to  our  more  general  suscepti- 
bility to  the  beauty  of  clouds,  snowy  peaks,  mountain  gorges, 
forests,  meadows  and  brooks,  as  we  know  them  in  the  broad  com- 
bining way  of  scenery.  Even  if  this  doubt  should  not  have 
weight,  it  would  be  much  easier  to  see  something  akin  to  regard 
for  scenery  in  the  demand  which  has  led  our  cities  to  obtain  pes- 
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eeesion  of  the  great  bodies  of  Und  in  oar  puts,  than  that  of 
interest  in  the  beanty  of  aature  snch  as  may  be  gratified  in  a  oon- 
eervatory,  a  cottage  garden,  a  fiower-pot  or  a  posey,  saying 
nothing  of  natural  beauty  such  as  exists  even  in  jewels,  flirs, 
fhiitA,  or  plumage,  or  trees  individually  regarded  and  as  they 
grow  on  the  lawn  of  a  cottage. 

But  now,  if  we  call  this  force  interest  in  the  beauty  of  natural 
scenery  (to  distinguish  it  from  interest  in  the  beauty  of  nature) 
we  shall  find  another  form  of  its  operation  trom  that  evinced  by 
tourists  and  sojourning  seekers  of  scenery  in  the  development  (^ 
talent  in  landscape-painting  and  in  the  demand  for  education  in 
landscape-judgment,  snch  as  is  met  by  works  like  those  of  Ruskin, 
Taine  and  Hamerton,  of  which  oiore  are  now  read  by  Americans 
in  every  year  than  were  all  works  of  similar  aims  by  all  the  world 
in  a  hundred  years  before  we  began  our  first  park. 

Why  this  great  development  of  interest  in  natural  landscape 
and  all  that  pertains  to  it ;  to  tbe  art  of  it  and  the  literature  of  it  ? 

Considering  that  it  has  occurred  simultaneously  with  a  great 
enlargement  of  towns  and  development  of  urban  habits,  is  it  not 
reasonable  to  regard  it  aa  a  self'preserving  instinct  of  civilizaUon  ? 

Hr.  Ruskin  may  be  thought  not  only  unpractical  bat  fanatical, 
and  many  of  his  sayings  may  be  regarded  as  wild,  but  that  he 
is  inspired  by  a  great  and  good  motive,  few  will  doubt.  What  is 
tbe  ruling  conviction  of  his  zeal?  In  his  own  bitter  words,  it  is 
that  "  This  is  an  age  in  wliich  we  grow  more  and  more  artificial 
day  by  day,  and  see  less  and  less  worthiness  in  those  pleasures 
which  bring  with  them  no  marked  excitement ;  in  knowledge  which 
afibrds  no  opportunity  of  display." 

This  is  true,  though  a  man  ten  times  more  unpractical  and 
fanatical  than  Hr.  Ruskin  can  be  thought  to  be,  had  said  it ;  and 
it  is  also  true,  that  lo  all  the  economical  advantages  we  have 
gained  through  modem  discoveries  and  inventions,  the  great  en- 
largement of  the  field  of  commerce,  the  growth  of  towns  and  tbe 
spread  of  town  ways  of  living,  there  are  some  grave  drawbacks. 
We  may  yet  understand  them  ao  imperfectly,  that  we  but  little  more 
than  veil  our  ignorance  when  we  talk  of  what  is  lost  and  suffered 
under  the  name  of  vital  exhaustion,  nervous  irritation  and  consti- 
tutional depression  ;  when  we  speak  of  tendencies,  through  exces- 
sive materialism,  to  loss  of  faith  and  lowness  of  spirit,  by  which 
life  is  made,  to  some,  quesUonably  worth  tbe  living.    But  that 
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there  are  drawbacks,  which  we  thus  vagnelj  indicate,  especially  to 
the  prosperity  of  large  towns,  and  that  they  deduct  mnch  fix>in  the 
wealth-producing  and  tax-bearing  capacity  of  their  people,  as  weU 
as  fiom  the  wealth-enjoying  capacity,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

The  question  only  remains  whether  the  contemplation  of  beauty 
in  natural  scenery  is  practically  of  much  value  in  counteracthig 
and  alleviating  these  evils,  and  whether  it  is  possible,  at  reasonable 
cost,  to  make  such  beauty  available  to  the  daily  use  of  great  nam- 
bers  of  town's  people  ?  I  do  not  propose  to  argue.  I  submit  it  to 
the  Association  as  one  needing  discussion ;  for  if  the  object  of 
parks  is  not  that  thus  suggested,  I  know  of  none  which  justifies 
their  cost.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  object  of  parks  is  thus  indi- 
cated, I  know  of  no  justification  for  a  great  deal  that  is  done  with 
them,  and  a  great  deal  more  that  many  men  are  bent  on  doing. 
That  other  objects  than  the  cultivation  of  beauty  of  natural  soeneiy 
may  be  associated  with  it  economically,  in  a  park,  I  am  not  dis- 
posed to  question ;  but  that  all  such  objects  should  be  held  strictly 
subordinate  to  that,  in  order  to  justify  the  purchase  and  holding  of 
these  large  properties,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  cannot  be  sucocss- 
fhlly  disputed. 

I  will  but  add  that  the  problem  of  a  park,  as  it  would  appear, 
under  the  view  which  I  have  aimed  to  surest,  clear  of  political 
necessities  and  trading  demands,  is  mainly  the  reconciliation  of 
adequate  beauty  of  nature  in  scenery,  with  adequate  means  in  arti- 
ficial constructions  of  protecting  the  conditions  of  such  beauty,  and 
holding  it  available  to  the  use,  in  a  convenient  and  orderly  way,  of 
those  needing  it ;  and  in  the  use  of  such  means  for  both  purposes, 
as  will  make  the  park  steadily  gainful  of  that  value  in  beaoly 
which  comes  only  with  age. 
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CONSTITUTION,   LIST  OF   OFFICERS,   COMMITTEES 

AND  MEMBERS. 

1880-81. 


No  List  of  Members  of  the  Association,  as  printed,  can  ever  be 
quite  complete,  so  many  changes  occur  by  death  and  withdrawal, 
the  accession  of  new  members,  etc.  The  following  list  is  as  com- 
plete as  the  Secretary  could  make  it,  up  to  December  10,  1880  ; 
but,  no  doubt,  the  addresses  of  several  members  are  wrong,  and 
there  are  instances  of  names  misprinted,  etc.,  of  which  the  Secretary 
will  thank  any  person  to  notify  him  when  the  fact  is  observed. 

The  CouncU  of  the  Association  meets  quarterly,  in  New  York, 
Boston,  Saratoga,  and  elsewhere,  according  to  convenience.  The 
next  meeting  of  the  Council,  March  8,  1881,  will  take  place  in 
Boston,  at  12  o'clock,  unless  called  elsewhere  and  at  another  date 
by  the  President.  The  General  Meeting  of  the  Association  for  the 
Election  of  Officers,  the  Reading  of  Papers,  and  for  Debates,  will 
commence  in  Putnam  Hall,  Saratoga,  Monday,  September  5,  1881, 
and  will  continue  four  days.  The  members  and  guests  of  the 
Association  will  be  received  at  the  United  States  Hotel,  Saratoga, 
at  reduced  rates,  during  the  Meeting. 
11 
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THE  AMERICAN  SOCIAL  SCIENCE  ASSOCIATION 

Was  organized  in  October,  1865,  at  a  public  meeting  in  Boston,  at  which  the 
late  Governor  Akdkew  presided.  Its  Presidents  have  been  Prof.  W.  B. 
Rogers,  Samuel  Eliot,  George  William  Curtis,  President  Woolset, 
Dayid  a.  Wells,  President  Gilman,  of  Baltimore,  and  Professor  Watlavd, 
of  Yale  College,  who  now  fills  the  office ;  its  Secretaries,  Samuel  Euot, 
Hbkrt  Yillard  and  F.  B.  Sakborn.  It  now  has  members  in  nearijr  all  sec- 
tions of  the  United  States,  numbering  in  all  between  300  and  400. 

Its  object,  stated  briefly,  is  to  encourage  the  study  of  the  yarioas  relations, 
social  and  political,  of  man  in  modem  life ;  to  facilitate  personal  intercourse 
and  interchange  of  ideas  between  individuals  interested  in  promoting  educa- 
tional, financial,  sanitary,  charitable,  and  other  social  reforms  and  progress ; 
and  promptly  to  make  known  to  the  public  all  theoretical  or  practical  result! 
which  may  flow  from  such  studies  or  investigations.  To  some  extent  theie 
ends  have  been  successfully  attained,  by  the  organization  and  growth  of  the 
Association,  and  the  periodical  public  meetings  of  the  members,  with  the 
accompanying  reading  of  papers  and  discussions. 

Our  income  has  hitherto  been  sufficient  to  meet  our  expenses ;  but  it  has 
been  necessary  to  rely  upon  sources  which  may  be  called  extraordinary. 
The  Association  has  no  funded  property;  its  regular  income  is  composed 
mainly  of  annual  payments  from  members,  which  amount  to  less  than  $1,300 
per  annum.  The  cost  of  publishing  three  numbers  of  the  Journal  (about 
600  pages  8  vo.)  is  $1,200;  the  salary  of  Secretary,  expense  of  annul 
meetings  and  incidentals,  $1,200  more,  in  round  numbers,  or  a  total  of 
$2,400.  It  is  thought  that  the  time  is  come  when  we  may  confidently  appeal 
to  the  general  interest  felt  in  Social  Science  throughout  the  country,  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  our  finances  upon  a  solid  basis,  by  enlarging  our  list 
of  members  to  500  or  1,000.  It  is  believed  that  an  institution  supported  in 
this  way,  and  relying  on  a  wide-spread  popular  feeling  of  interest,  will  not 
only  stand  firmer,  but  will  accomplish  its  educational  object  far  better  than 
if  (as  hitherto)  supported  by  a  few  subscribers.  In  order  to  avoid  misappre- 
hension and  prejudice,  it  may  be  stated  that  while  the  Association  welcomes 
all  new  ideas,  and  encourages  the  greatest  freedom  of  intelligent  expression 
and  debate,  it  does  not  hold  itself  responsible  for  the  opinions  of  its  individuil 
members. 

Membership  is  obtained  by  the  annual  payment  of  fire  dollars.  This 
confers  the  right  to  take  part  in  business  meetings  of  the  Association,  and 
to  vote  in  election  of  officers,  and  entities  one  to  receive  its  publications  free 
of  expense.  The  publications  consist  chiefly  of  the  ''Journal  of  Social 
Science,"  which  includes  the  results  of  the  work  of  the  Association,  more 
especially  the  proceedings  and  papers  of  the  General  Meetings.  Two  num- 
bers a  year  can  be  promised,  upon  the  basis  of  500  subscribers,  and  matter  to 
fill  two  more  is  always  ready  if  Ainds  can  be  supplied  to  publish  it. 

It  would  seem  that  the  desired  increase  of  membership  ought  to  be  easily 
obtained ;  and  the  Council  believe  that  it  can  be,  if  those  who  read  this  will 
become  members,  and  aid  in  interesting  others. 

Publications  can  be  obtained  and  information  had  by  addressing  F.  B. 
Sanborn,  Concord,  Mass.,  or  the  Publishers  for  the  Association,  A.  WnxiAMt 
&  Co.,  Boston,  and  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York. 
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CONSTITUTION. 

.  [It  will  be  seen  that  under  the  Constitution,  as  here  printed,  a  new  organ- 
ization of  the  officers  of  the  Association  has  been  made, — ^what  was  formerly 
called  the  Executive  Committee  being  now  the  Council.] 

The  Constitution,  as  amended  January  14,  1880,  is  as  follows . 

I.  This  Society  shall  be  called  the  Ambsican  Social  Sciengb  Associa- 
tion. 

II.  Its  objects  shall  be  classified  in  five  departments :  the  first,  of  Educar 
tion ;  the  second,  of  Health ;  the  third,  of  Trade  and  Finance ;  the  fourth,  of 
Social  Economy ;  the  fifth,  of  Jurisprudence. 

III.  It  shall  be  administered  by  a  President,  as  many  honorary  Vice, 
Presidents  as  may  be  chosen,  a  Treasurer,  a  Secretary,  and  a  Council- 
charged  with  general  supervision ;  five  Department  Committees,  established  by 
the  Council,  charged  with  the  supervision  of  their  respective  Departments ; 
and  such  Local  Committees  as  may  be  established  by  the  Council  at  difiTerent 
points,  to  serve  as  branch  associations.  The  Council  shall  consist  of  the 
President,  Treasurer,  and  Secretary,  the  Chairman  and  Secretary  of  each 
Department,  and  ten  Directors,  with  power  to  fill  vacancies  and  to  make  their 
own  By-Laws.  The  President,  Vice-Presidents,  Treasurer,  Chairman  and 
Secretaries  of  Departments,  and  Directors  shall  be  chosen  annually  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Association,  and  shall  hold  office  till  their  successors  are  chosen. 
The  President,  or  in  his  absence,  a  Director,  shall  be  Chairman  of  the  Coun- 
cil. The  Chairmen  of  the  Local  Committees  shall  be  chosen  at  the  pleasure 
of  their  respective  committees.  Whenever  a  Branch  Association  shall  be 
organized  and  recognized  as  such  by  the  Council,  its  President  shall  be  est- 
officio  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  of  the  American  Association,  and,  together 
with  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of 
membership  in  that  Association.  And  whenever  a  Local  Department  shall  be 
organized  and  recognized  as  such  by  the  Council,  its  Chairman  shall  become 
ex-qficio  a  member  of  the  parent  Association.  The  Chairman  and  Secretary 
of  each  Department,  with  the  consent  of  the  President  of  the  Association, 
may  appoint  such  special  Department  Committees  as  they  may  think  best. 
The  General  Secretary  shall  be  elected  for  three  years,  unless  he  resigns  or 
is  removed  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  members  present  and  voting  in  a  regu- 
lar meeting  of  the  Council;  and  out  of  his  compensation  he  may  pay  the 
salary  of  an  Assistant  Secretary,  who  may  also  be  Secretary  of  one  Depart- 
ment. 

IV.  Any  person  may  become  a  member  by  paying  five  dollars,  and  may 
continue  a  member  by  paying  annually  such  further  sum  as  may  be  fixed  at 
the  Annual  Meeting,  not  exceeding  ten  dollars.  On  payment  of  one  hundred 
dollars,  any  person  may  become  a  life-member,  exempt  from  assessments. 
Honorary  and  corresponding  members  may  be  elected,  and  exempted  from  the 
payment  of  assessments. 

V.  The  Council  shall  have  sole  power  to  call  and  conduct  General  Meet- 
ings, and  to  publish  the  Transactions  and  other  documents  of  the  Association. 
The  Department  Committee  shall  have  power  to  call  and  conduct  Department 
Meetings. 

VT.  Ko  amendment  of  this  Constitution  shall  be  made,  except  at  an  annual 
meeting,  with  public  notice  of  the  proposed  amendments. 
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OFFICERS    OF    THE    ASSOCIATION, 

1880-1881. 


PreHdent,  Fbajtois  Watlaitd,  New  Hmven,  Ct. 


Vic^-PresldentB, 


MABTiir  B.  Ain>EB80K,  Bochester,  N.  T. 

Thohab  C.  Amobt,  Boston. 

BuTUS  KnrOf  Cincinnati. 

Mrs.  JOHK  £.  Lodge,  Boston. 

W.  L.  Tbenholm,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

Miss  Masia  Mitohkll,  Pougbkeepsie, 

<r.  Y. 

W.  H.  BunrNKS,  Bichmond,  Ya. 


Theodobe  D.  Woolbet,  New  Haven. 
Mrs.  C.  H.  Dall,  Georgetown,  D.  C. 
Henbt  B.  Bajleb,  Lansing,  Mich. 
T.  M.  Post,  St.  Louis. 
IsAAo  SHEBMAir,  Kew  York. 
Nathan  Allek,  liowell. 
Henbt  Yillabd,  New  York. 
J.  W.  HoTT,  Cheyenne,  Wyoming. 


OenerxU  Secretary,  F.  B.  Sanbobn,  Concord,  Mass. 
Treaturer,  F.  J.  Kinosbubt,  Waterbnry,  Ct. 

JHreetore, 


DOBMAN  B.  Eaton,  New  York. 
HoBAOE  White,  " 

Anson  P.  Stokes,  " 
Jonas  M.  Libbet,  " 
J.  W.  Dickinson,  Newton,  Mass. 


T.  W.  HiooiNSON,  Cambridge. 
Geobob  T.  Angell,  Boston. 
Mrs.  Henbt  Whitman,  Boston. 
Cabboll  D.  Weight,  " 

H.  L.  Watlanb,  Philadelphia. 


Department  OJflcers. 

I.  JBdueation.  —Prof.  W.  T.  Habbis,  Concord,  Chairman;  Mrs.  Emilt  Taxbot, 
Boston,  Secretary, 

n.  ITeo/t/i.— Walteb  Channtno,  M.  D.,  Boston,  Chairman;  E.  W.  Cushino,  IL 
D.,  Boston,  Secretary. 

III.  Finance, —  l>AyjD  A.  Wells,  Norwich,  Ct.,  Chairman;  Hajoltos  JL 
Hnx,  Boston,  Secretary. 

IV.  Social  Economy.— Prof.  W.  B.  BoGEBS,  Boston,  Chairman;  F.  B.  Sa5> 
BOBN,  Secretary  pro  tern. 

y.  Jurisprudence.— Trot.  Tbjlvcib  Watland,  New  Haven,  Chairman;  Prof. 
Theoi>obb  8.  WooLSET,  New  Haven,  Secretary. 

Executive  Committee. 

Prof.  Fbanois  Watland,  President;  F.  B.  Sanbobn,  General  Secretary;  F.  J. 
Kinosbubt,  Trea^surer;  Mrs.  Emilt  Talbot,  Edueati<fn  Secretary;  Dr.  E  W 
CusHiNG,  Health  Secretary ;  Prof.  Theoi>obe  S.  Woolset,  Jurisprudence  Secretary; 
Hamilton  A.  Hill,  Finance  Secretary. 


The  special  subjects  of  inquiry  in  each  of  the  five  Departments 
of  the  Association  come  before  the  Department  Committees,  three 
of  which  were  reorganized  at  the  Saratoga  Meeting  of  September, 
1880,  and  the  other  two  —  of  Health  and  of  Jurisprudence,  were 
left  to  be  arranged  by  the  Department  officers,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Council, — which  was  done  at  the  Council  meeting, 
Dec.  10,  1880. 
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DEPABTMBNT    COMMITTEBS. 

Edueaiion  Depurtmeni, — Prof.  W.  T.  Harris,  Concord,  Mass.;  T.  W. 
Hlgginson,  Cambridge,  Mass. ;  Justin  Winsor,  Cambridge,  Mass. ;  A.  R. 
Spoffbrd,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  W.  F.  Poole,  Chicago,  111. ;  Samuel  S.  Green, 
Worcester,  Mass. ;  Prof.  G.  P.  Brown,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. ;  W.  T.  Switzler, 
Columbia,  Mo. ;  John  Hitz,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Prof.  Alpheus  Hjatt,  Boston, 
Mass. ;  Mrs.  Martha  E.  Ware,  St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  Mrs.  Rebecca  D.  Rickoff, 
Cleveland,  Ohio ;  Miss  Mary  W.  Hinman,  Havana,  N.  Y. ;  J.  P.  Wickersham, 
Harrisburg,  Pa. ;  Pres.  F.  A.  P.  Barnard,  New  York ;  Gten.  S.  C.  Armstrong, 
Hampton,  Ya. ;  Mrs.  Emily  Talbot,  Boston. 

Health  Department,  —  Walter  Channing,  M.D.,  Boston;  D.  F.  Lincoln, 
M.D.,  Geneva,  N.  Y. ;  E.  M.  Hunt,  M.D.,  Metuchin,  N.  J. ;  W.  G.  Wylie, 
M.D.,  New  York;  Prof.  W.  H.  Brewer,  New  Haven,  Ct. ;  J.  C.  Hamilton, 
M.D.,  Mobile,  Ala.;  George  E.  Waring,  Jr.,  Newport,  R.  I.;  Emily  Pope, 
M.D.,  Boston;  J.  S.  Billings,  M.D.,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  S.  B.  St.  John, 
M.D.,  Hartford,  Ct;  David  Hunt,  M.D.,  Boston;  Charles  B.  White,  M.D., 
New  Orleans,  La. ;  Horatio  Bridge,  M.D.,  Chicago,  111. ;  Henry  B.  Baker, 
M.D.,  Lansing,  Mich. ;  John  Ranch,  M.D.,  Springfield,  111. ;  Elliot  C. 
Clarke,  Boston;  E.  C  Seguin,  M.D.,  New  York;  Dr.  Plummer,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal. ;  A.  N.  Blodgett,  M.D.,  Boston;  Mary  Putnam  Jacob!,  M.D., 
New  York;    C.  F.  Wingate,  New  York;  Elisha  Harris,  M.D.,  New  York; 

E.  W.  Gushing,  M.D.,  Boston. 

Finance  Department. — David  A.  Wells,  Norwich,  Ct. ;  Hamilton  A.  Hill, 
Boston ;   George  Walker,  Paris,  France ;   George  S.  Coe,  New  York ;   Prof. 

F.  A.  Walker,  New  Haven,  Ct. ;  B.  B.  Sherman,  New  York;  J.  M.  Gregory, 
Chicago,  m.;  George  F.Baker,  New  York;  Carroll  D.  Wright,  Boston, 
Mass. ;  Joseph  D.  Weeks,  Pittsburgh,  Penn. ;  Edward  Atkinson,  Boston, 
Mass.;  William  F.  Ford,  New  York;  Robert  P.  Porter,  Chicago,  HI.; 
Frederick  W.  Foote,  New  York ;  B.  F.  Nourse,  Boston. 

Jurisprudence  Department.  —  Prof.  Francis  Wayland,  New  Haven,  Ct. ; 
Charles  A.  Peabody,  New  York ;  Prof.  Henry  Hitchcock,  St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  RufUs 
King,  Cincinnati ;  Prof.  Carlton  Hunt,  New  Orleans ;  Prof.  T.  W.  Dwight, 
New  York;  E.  R.  Potter,  Kingston,  R.  I.;  R.  H.  Dana,  Jr.,  Boston;  £. 
Coppe6  Mitchell,  Pliiladelphia ;  A.  R.  Lawton,  Savannah,  Ga. ;  F.  J.  Dick- 
man,  Cleveland,  O. ;  B.  H.  Bristow,  New  York ;  Anthony  Higgins,  Wilming- 
ton, Del. ;  J.  C.  Parsons,  Hartford,  Ct. ;  E.  J.  Phelps,  Burlington,  Yt  -  Em- 
erson Etheridge,  Memphis,  Tenn. ;  Peter  Hamilton,  Mobile,  Ala. ;  George 
M.  Sharp,  Baltimore,  Md. ;  Theodore  Bacon,  Rochester,  N.  Y. ;  Theodore  S. 
Woolsey,  New  Haven,  Ct. 

Social  Economy  Department. — Prof.  William  B.  Rogers,  Boston ;  Robert 
Treat  Paine,  Jr.,  Boston ;  Mrs.  Henry  Whitman,  Boston ;  F.  H.  Wines,  Spring- 
field, .111. ;  Charles  L.  Brace,  N.  Y. ;  Rev.  Oscar  C.  McCuUoch,  Indianapolis, 
Ind. ;  Rev.  Frank  Russell,  Mansfield,  Ohio ;  Henry  W.  Lord,  Detroit,  Mich. ; 
William  P.  Letchworth,  BuflFalo,  N.  Y. ;  Mrs.  Clara  T.  Leonard,  Springfield, 
Mass. ;  Mrs.  Florence  Bayard  Lockwood,  New  York ;  Miss  Anna  Hallowell, 
Philadelphia;  Robert  T.  Davis,  M.D.,  Fall  River,  Mass. ;  William  H.  Macey, 
New  York ;  F.  B.  Sanborn,  Concord,  Mass. 
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MEMBERS    OF  THE   ASSOCIATION. 

[All  officers  are  ex-offlcio  members  of  the  Associatioii ;  bat 
persons  serving*  on  Department  Committees  may  or  may  not  be 
members  of  the  Association.  In  recent  lists,  these  members  hare 
been  classified  by  States,  but,  for  convenience,  in  the  present 
revised  list  the  annual  members  are  given  alphabetically,  withoat 
reference  to  States;  then  the  life  members  follow,  classified  by 
States,  and  finally  the  honorary  and  corresponding  members.  The 
only  distinction  between  honorary  and  corresponding  members  is 
that  the  former  reside  in  the  United  States,  the  latter  in  foreign 
countries.  It  is  a  rule  of  the  Association  to  drop  from  the  list  of 
annual  members  those  who  have  not  paid  their  assessment  for  two 
years, — ^but  members  ^  dropped  can  be  restored  to  the  list  by  pay- 
ing their  arrears.  If  any  former  members  do  not  find  their  names 
on  the  list  as  it  now  stands,  it  will  generally  be  for  the  reason  just 
mentioned.] 

ANNUAL  MEMBERS. 
ALPHABETICALLY  ARRANGED. 


Adams,  Miss  Sarah  A.,  Boston,  16 

Louisbnrg  square. 
Adams,  W.  Irving,  New  York  City, 

419  Broome  street. 
Adler,  Prof.  Felix,  New  York  City, 

604  Lexington  avenue. 
Agnew,  Dr.  C.  R.,  New  York  City, 

206  Madison  avenue. 
Aikin,   Rev.  Charles  A.,  Princeton, 

N.J. 
Allen,  Dr.  Nathan,  Lowell,  Mass. 
Allen,  Prof.  W.  F.,  Madison,  Wis. 
Ames,  John  H.,  Lincoln,  Neb. 
Amory,  T.  C,  Boston,  19  Common- 

weidth  avenue. 
Amory,  Wm.,  Boston,  60  Stata  street. 
Anderson,   Dr.    M.    B.,   Rochester, 

N.  Y. 
Andrews,  Israel  W.,  Marietta,  Ohio, 

Pres.  Marietta  Coll. 
Angell,  J.  B.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
Anthony,  Henry  B.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

9  Benefit  street. 
Ashbumer,  William,  San  Francisco, 

Cal.,  1014  Pine  street. 
Atkinson,  Edward,  Boston. 
Atwater,  Rev.  Dr.,  Princeton,  N.  J. 
Baker,   Henry  B.,  Lansing,   Mich., 

State  Board  of  Health. 


Balch,  F.  v.,  Boston,  39  Court  st 
Baldwin,  Prof.  S.  £.,  New  Haven, 

Conn. 
Bamum,  Hon.  W.  H.,  Lime  Rock, 

Conn. 
Barrows,  Henry  D.,   Los    Angelos, 

Cal.  (Barrows,  Furry  &  Co). 
Bartholow,  Dr.  R[oberts,Cincinnati,0. 
Bartlett,  Cfeorge  B.,  Concord,  Mass. 
Bateman,  Warner  M.,  Cincinnati,  0. 
Belcher,  G.  C.  W.,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 

(Belcher  Sugar  Refining  Co.). 
Billings,  Frederick,  Woodstock,  Yt 
Billingsley,  L.  W.,  Lincoln,  Neb. 
Bissinger,   J^ilip,   New   York  Gtf, 

22  St.  John  street. 
Bittinger,  J.  B  ,  Sewickley,  Pa. 
Blake,  Stanton,  Boston,  87  Milk  st, 

Room  42. 
Blatchford,   E.    W.,    Chicago,    HI., 

375  No.  La  Salle  street. 
Bliss,  Eugene,  Cincinnati,  O.   . 
Bliss,    Prof.    Philemon,    Columbus, 

Mo.  (Missouri  University). 
Bond,  Charles  H.,  Middletown,  Conn. 
Bond,  Frank  S.,  Marshall,  Texas. 
Bonney,  Dr.  Franklin,  Hadley,  Msss. 
Booth,  Rev.  Henry  M.,  Englewood, 

N.J. 
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Bowker,  R.  R.,  New  York  City,  84 

Park  Row. 
Bowman,  John  B.,  LL.D.,  Lexing- 
ton, Ky.,  University  of  Ky. 
Brace,  Charles  L.,  New  York  City, 

19  East  4th  street 
Bradford,  Charles  F.,  Boston,  Mass., 

2438  Washington  street. 
Braman,   J.  C,   Boston,   Mass.,  60 

State  street. 
Breed,  W.  J.,  Cincinnati,  O. 
Butts,  Mrs.  Isaac,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Brewster,  Lyman  D.,  Danbury,  Conn. 
Briihl,  Dr.   Gustav,    Cincinnati,  O., 

82  Hopkins  street. 
Bright,  J.  B.,  Waltham,  Mass. 
Brockway,  Z.  R.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 
Brooks,  Peter  C,  Jr.,  Boston,  7  Ar- 
lington street. 
Brooks,  Phillips,  Boston,  Clarendon 

street. 
Brooks,  Shepherd,  Boston,  92  Beacon 

street. 
Brown,  Henry  B.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Brown,  Stewart,  New  York  City,  21 

West-34th  street. 
Bullard,  W,  8.,  Boston,  6  Mt.  Ver- 
non street. 
Burrell,  Dr.    D.    R.,   Canandaigua, 

N.  Y. 
Butler,  Dr.  John  S-,  Hartford,  Conn. 

U.  S.  Hotel. 
Butler,  Wm.  Allen,  New  York  City, 

Trinity  Building,  Broadway. 
Cabot,  J.  Elliot,  Brookline,  Mass. 
Caldwell,  J.  D.,  Cincinnati,  0.,  233 

West  4th  street.  ^ 

Carey,   W.  F.,    Boston,   Mass.,    64 

Beacon. 
Chace,  Geo.  I.,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Chamberlain,  Dr.  C.  W.,  Hartford, 

Conn. 
Chandler,    Prof.  C.    F.,   New  York 

City,  Sch.  of  Mines,  Columbia  Col. 
Chapin,  Dr.  J.  B.,  Willard  Asylum, 

P.  O.  Willard,  Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y. 
Chase,  Geo.  B.,  Boston,  Mass.,  203 

Beacon  street. 
Church,  Frederick  C,  Hudson,  N.Y. 
Clark,  Albert,  St.  Albans,  Vt. 
Clark,  Prof.  F.    W.,  Cincinnati,   O. 

•  Cincinnati  University. 
Clark,    1.     S.,     Boston,    Mass.,    47 

Franklin  or  34  Pinckney  street. 
CoUamore,   Miss    H.,    Boston,     115 

Beacon  street. 
Collier,  M.  Dwight,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 

21  Singer  Building. 
Collins,   Charles,    New  York    City, 

414  Broadway. 


Conner,  Dr.   P.   S.,   Cincinnati,  O., 

122  West-7th  street. 
Converse,  Chas.  A.,  Norwich,  Conn. 
Coolidge,T.  Jefferson,  Boston,  Mass., 

60  State  street. 
Coming,   Erastus,  Albany,    N.   Y., 

37  State  street. 
Cowles,  James  L.,  Farmington,  Conn. 
Coxe,  Eckley  B.,  Drifton,  Jeddo  P. 

O.,  Lucerne  Co.,  Pa. 
Curtis,  Geo.  W.,  New  West  Brigh- 
«  ton,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 
Dall,  Mrs.  C.  H.,  Georgetown,  D.  C. 
Da  vies,  Henry  E.,  New  York  City, 

120     Broadway    (Davies,    Work, 

McNamee  &  Co). 
Davies,  Julien  T.,   New  York  City, 

120     Broadway    (Davies,    Work, 

McNamee  &  Co). 
Davis,  James,    Boston,    Mass.,    47 

Kilby  street. 
Davis,  Dr.  R.  T.,  Fall  River,  Mass. 
Davis,  Wm.  H.,  Cincinnati,  O.,  124 

East  4th  street. 
Delafield,  Lewis  L.,  New  York  City, 

47  Exchange  place. 
Delaporte,  A.  W.,  Toronto,  Can. 
Denny,  Henry  G.,  Boston,  37  Court 

square. 
Dexter,  Julius,  Cincinnati,  O. 
Dexter,  Wirt,  Chicago,  111. 
Dickinson,  John  W.,  Newton,  Mass. 
Dimock,  H.  F.,  New  York  City,   8 

West  St.,  or  Pier  11  North  River. 
Dole,   Rev.   C.  F.,    Jamaica  Plain, 

Mass. 
Dole,  Nathan  H.,  Hingham,  Mass. 
Draper,  Dr.  Joseph,  Brattleborough, 

Vt.  (Vermont  Lunatic  Asylum). 
Dwight,   Theodore    W.,   New  York 

City  (Law  School,  Columbia  Col). 
Dupee,   James   A.,   Boston,  19  Ex- 
change place. 
Earle,    Mrs.     Ann    B.,    Worcester, 

Mass.,  40  Summer  street. 
Earle,  Dr.  Pliny,  Northampton,Mass. 
Eaton,  Dorman  B.,  New  York  City, 

2  East  29th  street. 
Eaton,    John,    Washington,    D.    C. 

(Bureau  of  Education). 
Eccles,  R.  G.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  101 

Fourth  street. 
Edmands,  A.  Lawrence,  Boston,  118 

Federal  street. 
Eldridge,  Martin  L.,  Providence,R.I. 
Eliot,    C.    W.,    LL.D.,  Cambridge, 

Mass.,  17  Kirkland  street.  . 
Eliot,  Samuel,  Boston,  44  Brimmer 

street. 
I  Elliot,  T.  B.,  Portland,  Oregon. 
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Emerson,  Prof.  Harrington,  Lincoln, 

Neb.  (State  University), 
Famam,  Henry  W.,  N.  Haven,  Conn. 
Fessenden,  Rev.  Thos.  K.,  Farming- 
ton,  Conn. 
Fisher,  Dr.  Charles  H.,  Providence, 

R.  I. 
Field,   Dudley,  New  York  City,    4 

Pine  street. 
Field,  W.  A.,  Boston,  37  Equitable 

Building. 
Forbes,  R.  B.,  Milton,  Mass. 
Force,  M.    F.,    Cincinnati^   O.,    89 

West  8th  street. 
Foote,  F.  W.,  New  York  City,  Wall 

street. 
Foote,    Miss  Mary  B.,  Cambridge, 

Mass.,  852  Howard  street. 
Freeborn,  Mrs.  Clara  L.,  St.  Louis, 

Mo. 
French,  Francis  C,  New  York  City, 

83  West  87th  street. 
Frothingham,  Rev.  FredlL,   Milton, 

Mass. 
Frothingham,  Rev.  O.  B.,  New  York 

City,  61  West  36th  street 
Graggin,  R.  F.,  Erie,  Pa. 
Gallaudet,  E.  M.,  Washington,  D.  C 
Gannett,  Wm.  C,  Boston,  155  Boyl- 

ston  street. 
Grano,  John  A.,  Cincinnati,  O. 
Grarber,  M.  C,  Jr.,  Madison,  (Ind.) 

Courier, 
Garfield,  J.  A.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Ghimett,  Louis  A.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Garrison,  Wm.  Lloyd,  Boston  High- 
lands, 82  Linwood. 
Gates,  Merrill  E.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Gibbs,   Prof.    Wolcott,    Boston,    99 

Mt.  Vernon  street. 
Oilman,  D.  C,  Baltimore,  Md. ' 
Oilman,  Edward  W.,  New  York  City, 

(Bible  House). 
Goddard,   Miss   Matilda,   Boston,    2 

Florence  street. 
Godkin,  E.  L.,  New  York  City. 
Godwin,  Parke,  Roslyn,  Queen's  Co., 

N.  Y. 
Goshom,  Gen.  A.  T.,  Cincinnati,  O. 
Green,  Samuel  S.,  Worcester,  Mass. 
Green,  Jacob  L.,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Greenough,  W.  W.,  Boston,  24  West 

street. 
Gregory,  J.  M.,  Chicago,  HI. 
Grew,  Henry  S.,  Boston,  89  Beacon 

street. 
Groesbeck,  W.  S.,  Cincinnati,  O. 
Hale,  Geo.  S.,  Boston,  39  Court  st. 
Hall,   Miss  M.  E.,  Boston,   55    St. 

James  street. 


Hallgarten,  Adolph,  New  York  City, 

6  East  45th  street. 

Hallowell,  Miss  Anna,  Fhiladelphii, 

Pa. 
Hamilton,  Peter,  Mobile,  Ala. 
Harris,  Wm.  T.,  Concord,  Mass. 
Hartwell,  Edward  M.,  Baltimore,M(L 
Harwood,  N.  8.,  Lincoln,  Neb. 
Hassler,  Charles  W.,  New  York  City, 

7  Wall  street. 

Higginson,  T.  W.,  Cambridge,  Mais. 
Higginson,  Waldo,  Boston,  70  Dev- 

onshire  street. 
Hildreth,  J.  L.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Hill,  Hamilton  A.,  Boston,  31  Milk  St 
Hinckley,  Isaac,  Philadelphia,  Pres. 

Phila.  Wil.  andBalto.  R.  R. 
Hinman,    Miss   Mary  W.,   Havana, 

N.Y. 
Hitchcock,    Henry,    St    Louis,  303 

Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Hoadley,  Geo.,  Cincinnati,  O.,  3,  4, 

and  5  Masonic  Building. 
Hodgskin,  James  B.,  New  York  City, 

76  Wall  street 
Holt,  Henry,  New  York  City,  14  East 

54th  street. 
Homer,   Peter    T.,   Boston,  27  Mt 

Vernon  st. 
Homes,  H.  A.,  Albany,  N.  Y.  (State 

Library.) 
Hooker,  Mrs.  I.  B.,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Hooper,  Mrs.  Anna  S.,  Boston,  5S 

Beacon  st. 
Horsford,  Prof.   E.  N.,  Cambridge, 

Mash. 
Horton,  S.  D.,  Pomeroy,  O. 
Hosea,  Robert,  Cincinnati,  O.,  cars 

L.  M.  Hosea. 
Hotchkiss,  Justin  A.,   New  Haven, 

Conn. 
Howard,  Dr.  Elmira  Y.,  Cincinnati, 

C,  459  West  6th  street 
Hoyt,  Dr.  C.  S.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Hubbard,   Dr.   S.    G.,   New  Haven, 

Conn. 
Hun,  Dr.  Thomas,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Hunt,  Dr.  E.  M.,  Melucbin,  N.  J. 
Hunt,  T.  Sterry,  Montreal,  Canada. 
Hutchings,  John,  Lawrence,  Kansas. 
Hyde,  C.   M.,   Honolulu,   Sandwich 

Islands. 
Jackson,   Miss  Marion  C,  Boston, 

88  Marborongh  street 
Jacobi,  A.,  New  York  City,  110  West 

34  street. 
James,  Mrs.  John  W.,  Boston,  119 

Boylston  street 
Janes,  Emma,    Washington,   D.  C. 

(Ebbitt  House). 
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Jewell,  Marshall,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Jewell,  Mrs.  Marshall,  Hartford,  Ct. 
Jewett,  Joslah,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Johnson,  Emmons,  Waterloo,  Iowa. 
Jungst  W.,  Cincinnati,  O.,  "Volks- 

freund  "  Office. 
Kearney,  John  Watts,  LouisTille,  Ky. 

658  4th  avenue. 
Kedzie.  Dr.  R.  C,  Lansing,  Mich., 

Agric.  College. 
Kennard  M.  P.,  Boston,  10  West  st. 
Kent,  Prof.  C.  A..  Detroit,  Mich. 
King,  Rufus,  Cincinnati,  O.,  95  East 

Third  street. 
Kingsbury,  F.  J.,  Waterbury,  Conn. 
Kinsella,  Thomas,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 

36  Fulton  street  {Br.  Eagle). 
Lawrence,  A.  A.,  Boston,  13  Chaun- 

cy  street. 
Lawson,  L.  M.,  New  York  City,  4 

Wall  street. 
Lee,  Henry,  Boston,  40  State  street. 
Leete,  Dr.  James  M.,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 

2S12  Washington  avenue. 
Livermore,  Rev.  A. A.,  Meadville,  Pa. 
Lodge,  James,  Brazil,  Ind. 
Lord,  H.  W.,  Detroit,  Mich, 
Loring,  C.  W.,  Boston,  17Pemberton 

square. 
Low,  A.  A.,  New  York  City,  3  Burl- 
ing Slip. 
Lowell,  Mrs.  C.  R.,  New  York  City, 

120  East  30th  street. 
Lyman,  Arthur  T.,  Boston,  17  King- 
ston street. 
Lyman,     Theodore,     191    Common- 
wealth avenue. 
Lynde,   Mrs.   Wm.   P.,   Milwaukee, 

Wis. 
Mamect,  Mr.  Florence,  Cincinnati,0. 
Martin,'  Bradley,  New  York  City,  22 

West  20th  street. 
May,  Rev.  Samuel,  Leicester,  Mass. 
McCandless,  E.  V.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
McFarland,  W.  W.,  New  York  City, 

35  William  street. 
McLaughlin,  Geo.,  Cincinnati,  O.,  2 

Public  Landing. 
Meade,  E.  R.,  New  York  City,  146 

Broadway. 
Meade,  Orlando,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Means,  Wm.  G.,  Boston,  40  Water  st. 
Mercer,  George  G.,  Philadelphia,  33 

South  Third  st. 
Mever  Henry  C,  New  York  City,  48 

Cliff  street. 
Minot,  Wm.,  Jr.,  Boston,  39  Court  st. 
Minturn,  R.  B.,  New  York  City,  78 

South  street. 
Mitchell,  Alex.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Mitchell,   Archibald,    New  Orleans, 

La.  (Leeds  &  Co). 
Mitchell,   Charles  L.,  New  Haven, 

Conn. 
Milburn,  John  Geo.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 

6  Lewis  Block. 
Morgan,  W.  D.,  New  York  City,  26 

Washington  square. 
Morrill  H.  A.,  Cincinnati,  O. 
Murray,  David,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Neilson,    James,     New    Brunswick, 

N.J. 
Newell,  John,  Boston,  611  Tremont 
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PREFACE 


The  present  number  of  the  Joomal  contains  the  conclading  half 
of  the  Papers  read  before  the  Association  at  the  General  Meeting 
of  1880,  in  Saratoga.  Two  of  the  Papers  there  read  have  been 
omitted,  because  not  received  in  time,  the  Report  of  Mr.  Weeks  on 
Casualties  in  Mining,  and  the  Paper  of  Dr.  Gushing  on  the  Begulft- 
tion  of  Medical  Practice  by  Statute.  The  Paper  of  Mr.  Brace 
here  printed  was  only  read  in  part  at  the  Saratoga  meeting,  and 
the  same  is  true  of  the  long  and  valuable  essay  of  Mr.  Hartwell. 
No  further  publication  will  be  made  of  the  Saratoga  papers  of  1880. 

The  Papers  invited  and  the  General  Order  of  Bosiness  for  the 
Saratc^a  Meeting  of  1881,  so  far  as  can  now  be  announced;  appear 
in  the  following  list.  The  sessions  will  be  held  in  Putnam  Hall, 
and  the  headquarters  of  the  Association  will  be  at  the  United 
States  Hotel,  as  in  former  yeairs : 

I.     THE    GENERAL    SESSION. 

MONDAY,   SEPTEMBER  6. 

At  8,  F.  M.,  Opening  Address  of  Prxsidbvt  Watlaud,  of  New  HATen. 
At  9.30,  F.  M.|  Reception  of  members  and  guests  at  the  United  States 
HoteL 

TUESDAY,   SEPTEMBER  6. 

At  9,  A.  M.,  Report  of  the  GBKBaAL  Secrbtart. 
At  9.30,  A.  M.,  Other  Reports  and  Communications. 
At  8,  F.  M.,  a  Faper  by  Charles  -DnDLBT  Warxrr,  Esq.,  of  Hartford, 
Conn.,  on  American  Journalism, 

WEDNESDAY,   SEPTEMBER  7. 

At  8,  P.  M.,  an  Address  by  Hon.  Francis  A.  Walker,  Superintendent  of 
the  Census,  on  Som^  Results  of  the  Census  of  1880,  followed  by  a  Debate. 

THURSDAY,   SEPTEMBER  8. 

At  8,  P.  M.,  an  Address  by  George  William  Curtis,  Esq.,  of  New  York, 
on  Civil  Service  Reform  in  America^  followed  by  a  Debate. 
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II.     DEPARTMENT     MEETINGS. 

,     TUESDAY,   SEPTEMBER  6. 

D^artment  of  Education. 

At  10,  A.  M.,  Address  hj  the  Chairman  of  the  Department,  Prof.  W.  T. 
Harris,  of  Concord,  Mass. 

At  11,  A.  M.,  a  Report  by  the  Secretary,  Mrs.  Emilt  Tajlbot,  on  the 
Work  of  the  Department. 

At  11.30,  A.  M.,  a  Paper  by  Senator  Browh,  of  Greorgia,  on  the  Relation 
of  the  Federal  Oovernment  to  Common  Schools, 

At  12,  M.,  a  Paper  by  Oen.  John  Eaton,  on  the  questions  of  EducaUon  in 
the  Southern  States^  followed  by  a  Debate. 

At  1,  P.  M.,  a  Paper  by  Prof.  Q.  S.  Hall,  of  Boston,  on  Religion  and 
Morality  in  School  BduccUion. 

At  4,  P.  M.,  a  Debate  on  the  Education  of  the  Deaf,  opened  by  Dr. 
Edward  M.  Gallaudet,  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

WEDNESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  7. 

Department  of  Health. 

At  9.80,  A.  M.,  an  Address  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Department,  Waltxb 
Channhto,  M.  D.,  of  Boston. 

At  10,  A.  M.,  a  Paper  on  House  Drainage,  by  Edward  S.  Philbrigk, 
Esq.,  of  Boston,  followed  by  a  Debate. 

At  11,  A.  M.,  a  Paper  on  The  Success  of  Women  as  Fhysieicms,  by  Dr. 
Emilt  Pope,  of  Boston. 

At  12,  M.,  a  Paper  on  The  Moral  TrecUment  of  Incipient  Insanity,  by  Dr. 
Mart  Putnam  Jagobi,  of  New  York. 

At  1,  P.  M.,  A  Report  by  the  Secretary,  E.  W.  Cushino,  M.  D.,  of  Boston. 

THURSDAY,  SEPTEMBER  8. 

DeparPnent  of  Jurisprudence. 

At  10,  A.  M.,  a  Paper  by  Prof.  W.  C.  RoBoraoK,  LL.D.,  of  the  Yale  Law 
School,  on  the  Unification  of  our  Jurisprudence. 

At  11,  A.  M.,  a  Debate  on  the  Temperance  Question: 

Hon.  P.  Emort  Aldrich,  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  will  adTocate  Prohibitory 
Legislation  ; 

Rer.  Leonard  W.  Bacon,  of  Norwich,  Conn.,  will  adTOcate  a  License 
Law  ; 

Hon.  F.  W.  Bird,  of  Walpole,  Mass.,  will  adrocate  Unrestricted  Traffic. 

At  12.30,  P.  M.,  a  Paper  on  Divorce  Legislation,  by  Ex-President  T.  D. 
Woolsbt,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  of  New  Haren. 
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FKIDAT,  SEPTEMBER  9. 

Department  of  Social  Economy. 

At  10,  A.  M.,  Address  hj  the  Chairman  of  the  Department,  Prot  W.  B. 
R00SB8,  of  Boston. 

At  10.80,  A.  M.,  Reports  from  a. Special  Committee  on  ffomes  for  ike 
People,  bj  RoBSXT  Txsat  Paiits,  Jb.,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  and  others,  fol- 
lowed by  a  Debate. 

At  18,  M.,  Reports  from  a  Special  Committee  on  Art  tn  its  Relaiion  to  ike 
People,  followed  by  a  Debate. 

At  8,  P.  M.,  an  Address  by  T&omas  Hughes,  Esq.,  of  London,  England, 
on  Co-operation  as  Exemplified  by  English  Experience  since  1870. 

Other  annoaDcements  will  be  made  later,  and  some  cfaaoges  in 
the  above  order  will  doobtless  be  made. 

The  preaeDce  of  the  members  of  the  Association  is  invited  at  the 
Eighth  Annual  Conference  of  Chanties  to  be  held  in  Boston  from 
the  25th  to  the  30th  of  July,  1881.  Governor  Lono  of  Massachu- 
setts,  will  preside  at  the  opening  of  the  Conference,  and  sevend 
of  the  Governors  of  States  are  expected  to  be  present,  as  well  as 
del^ates  from  a  majority  of  the  States  and  fVom  Canada.  The 
retiring  President  of  the  Conference,  (Mr.  F.  B.  Sahborn)  will 
give  the  annaal  Address  on  MoDdaj,  July  25,  and  one  of  the  six 
Standing  Committees  will  report  on  that  day,  and  on  each  of  the 
other  days  of  the  session.  The  forenoons  will  he  given  to  these 
reports  and  to  the  debates  following,  the  afternoons  to  visiting 
institutions  of  charity  and  correction  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  and 
the  evenings  to  a  session  for  papers  and  debates. 

Members  of  Boards  of  Charities  and  Prison  Commissions  are 
ex  officio  members  of  the  Conference,  as  well  as  the  delegates  ap- 
pointed to  represent  States.  All  persons  officially  connected  with 
public  charitable,  penal  or  reformatory  establishments,  who  attend 
in  that  capacity  are  also  members  of  the  Conference;  and  all 
persons  regularly  delegated  to  represent  private  charitable  oigani- 
zations,  are  admitted  aa  monbers  on  presenting  their  credentiaU. 
All  other  persons  interested  in  charitable  work  are  invited  to  be 
present. 
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JURISPRUDENCE     DEPARTMENT. 


I.    FENSIOirS  m  A  REPUBLIC. 

BT  FBBOBBIOK  J.   KIH08BUBT,  WATBBBUBT,    OOBB. 

(Bead  Thundmy,  September  9, 1880.) 

For  the  purpoees  of  the  present  paper,  I  divide  pensions  into 
two  classes:  First,  pensions  ex  gratia^  and  second,  pensions 
ex  contractu;  'the  first  class  being  such  as  depend  upon  somebody's 
favor,  or  upon  accident;  and  the  second  class,  not  being  thus 
dependent,  but  being  the  fixed  and  sure  reward,  attached  to  cerlAin 
specific  place,  or  service. 

As  to  the  first  class,  the  pensions  ex  gratia^  I  have  not  veiy 
much  to  saj  in  this  connection,  although  there  is  much  that  is 
attractive  about  these  solid  expressions  of  sentiment.  Theoreti- 
cally, at  least,  they  presuppose  the  unquestioned  exercise  of  in- 
dividual will.  They  are  the  peculiar  province  of  greatness,  of 
riches,  of  royalty.  Their  history  lies  on  the  border  land  of  the 
fairies,  the  genii  and  the  giants.  They  are  the  exhibition  of 
munificence,  or  sometimes  of  that  sweet  and  gentle. charity  which 
is  so  becoming  to  princes.  They  proceed  fh>m  the  giver's  sovereign 
pleasure  and  own  mere  motion.  But  a  republican  form  of  gQvem^ 
xnent  affords^  on  the  whole,  very  scanty  room  for  sentiment.  A 
republic  exercises  no  sovereign  pleasure^  and  does  notbii^  of  mere 
motion. 

The  proverb  says,  ^'  Republics  are  ungratefhl ; "  that  they  are  so 
is  a  law  of  their  existence.  Anything  which  cannot  be  measured, 
weighed,  or  counted  must  be  discarded.  Nothing  shall  be  given* 
nothing  received,  which  cannot  be  represented  in  a  biU,  or  stated 
in  an  account,  which  may  be  duly  audited  and  filed  as  a  voucher. 
Gratitnde  soon  perishes  under  such  a  regimen.    Cfesar  ooold  give  a 
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proyinoe  to  a  favorite  captain ;  Heniy  oonld  present  a  crown  jewd 
to  a  successfhl  comtier ;  Napoleon  conld  promote  a  sabaltem  to  a 
regiment  for  a  slight  personal  service.  Bat  how  is  it  in  a  republic? 
CflBsar  would  be  served  with  a  resolntion  reqaesting  infonnatioa 
whether  any  appointments  had  been  made  not  strictly  in  accordance 
with  the  roles  of  the  civil  service  reform,  and,  if  so,  in  what  cases, 
and  under  what  circumstances ;  and  whether  any  money  had  been 
drawn  fW>m  the  public  treasury  in  payment  of  the  salaries  of  sudi 
persons,  and,  if  so,  on  what  authority,  &c.,  &c.  Toa  see  how  it 
would  be  likely  to  end,  especiaUy  if  Caesar  should  wish  to  nin 
again  for  Emperor  next  year. 

Somebody  has  said  that  '^  under  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment there  is  no  grace  but  the  poorhouse/'  Perhaps  this  is  hardly 
fair,  as  we  do  sometimes  give  pensions  to  disabled  soldiers  and 
reward  successfhl  generals.  I  am  not  qfeite  sure  whether  these 
should  be  considered  pensions  ex  gratia,  or  ex  contractu.  It  is  troe 
that  they  are  not  given  in  pursuance  of  express  contract ;  neither 
is  the  fee  which  the  bridegroom  hands  to  the  clergyman.  Bat 
there  are  customs  which  have  all  the  force  of  law,  with  3'et  more 
awful  sanctions  behind  them.  On  the  whole,  perhaps  they  belong 
to  the  ex  gratia  variety.  They  are  firequently  the  expressions  of  t 
popular  sentiment  which  does  honor  to  the  receiver  and  to  the 
nation.  I  would  not  see  them  cease ;  they  could  not  be  safely 
multiplied.  In  a  republic  they  must  probably  be  r^arded  as 
anomalous. 

AN  INTEBIQBDIATE  VABIETT. 

Lying  Just  on  the  border  land  between  these  two  classes  of  com- 
pensation for  service  rendered,  there  is  another,  partaking  the 
nature  of  both,  which  requires  a  word.  Even  within  the  memories 
of  us  now  living,  a  quiet,  but  very  great  change  has  been  taking 
place  all  over  the  civilized  world  in  the  relation  to  each  other  of 
the  extremes  of  society,  —  the  very  rich  and  the  very  poor.  Once 
there  was  a  strong  interdependence  existing  between  them.  On 
the  one  side,  there  was  loyalty  to  old  friends  and  old  associations ; 
there  was  a  veneration  and  love  which  rendered  service  a  pleasure, 
and  a  faithAilness  which  knew  no  bounds.  The  retainer  knew  bis 
place  and  never  expected  to  go  beyond  it.  If  his  child  grew  up  to 
fill  it,  it  was  all  he  asked  or  hoped.  On  the  side  of  the  patron, 
there  was  recognition  of  the  obligation  to  protect  and  caie  for,  to 
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fee<]  and  noorieh  in  sickness  and  health, — an  obligation  extending 
through  life  and  to  posterity  on  both  aiden,  and  guarded  by  social 
sanctions  stranger,  and,  in  this  case,  far  better,  than  legal  codes. 

Now  all  this  ie  rapidlj  passing  away.  We  poiot  to  it  as  one  of 
the  glories  of  oor  time,  th&t  it  should  be  so ;  we  regard  it  as  one  of 
the  strides  in  hnman  pn^rress.  But,  connected  with  the  change, 
as  with  all  great  social  changes,  there  are  gains  and  losses.  It 
opens  a  new  life  to  SDCcessftil  ambitton,  but  it  takes  away  a  support 
and  solace  fVom  those  who  are  poor,  not  only  in  goods,  but  in 
spirit ;  and  whose  nature  it  is  to  depend  on  somelMdy  higher  and 
stronger  than  they,  with  unquestioning  faith,  and  to  render  faithfhl, 
though  perhaps,  stupid,  service  in  return.  In  onr  plans  for  im- 
proving Ihe  condition  of  men,  we  sometimes  lose  sight  of  those 
"little  ones"  whose  province  it  is  to  be  taken  care  of.  Thegrace 
of  the  poorhouse,  or  the  more  doubtfiil  grace  of  casual  charity,  ia 
the  only  provision  for  them  in  our  system.  When  it  is  settled  that 
one  man  is  as  good  as  another,  any  mutual  duty  of  service  and 
protection  ends.  It  was  always  one  of  the  redeeming  features, 
possibly  the  only  one,  in  the  system  of  American  slavery,  at  all 
events,  under  a  favorable  exhibition  of  the  system,  that,  to  the 
extent  of  clothing,  food  and  care  for  life,  there  was  an  obligation 
on  the  part  of  the  masters.  What  the  effect  is  to  t>e  of  withdraw- 
ing this,  or  how  it  may  be  replaced,  does  not  yet  appear. 

FENSIONS   EX   CONTEACrir. 

Turning  now  to  the  consideration  of  the  second  class,  pensions 
ex  contractu,  what  I  have  to  say  is  t>ased  largely  on  the  following 
considerations:  I  note  (1)  that  a  very  large  percentage  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  civilized  world  labor  hard  all  their  lives  to  gain 
a  bare  subsistence,  and  (2)  that  whenever  a  certtiinty  of  a  comfort- 
able support  through  life,  including  care  in  sicliness  aud  in  old  age, 
is  offered  in  consideration  of  life-long  and  faithful  senice,  there  are 
always  plenty  standing  ready  to  close  with  the  olfer,  and  these  by 
no  means  always  from  the  lower  classes  of  society.  And  I  infer 
that  there  is  a  great  number — indeed  a  very  great  number  —  of 
men  and  women  in  the  world  who,  for  this  certainty  of  care  and 
support,  if  it  could  be  made  a  certainty  indeed,  —  which  certainly 
is  the  verj'  essence  of  the  proposition,  —  would  most  willingly  give 
the  reasonable,  faithful  senice  of  their  lives  without  asking  other 
compensation  or  reward. 
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In  proof  of  the  tnitfa  <^  xny  second  proposition,  viz :  thit  when- 
eyer  a  certainly  of  a  comfortable  support  tiuongh  life — inchidiiig 
care  in  sickness  and  in  old  age — is  offered  in  consideration  of  ]Ill^ 
long  and  faithfhl  service,  there  are  always  plenty  standing  ready 
to  dose  with  the  offer,  —  I  cite  the  histoiy  of  the  monastic  orden, 
the  monasteries,  convents,  coUeges  and  nunneries  of  the  BOTusk 
church.  Here,  —  though  under  conditions  which  often  war  against 
nature,  and  add  what  seem  to  be  unnecessaiy  hardship  and  priva- 
tion, to  necessaiy  toil, -^  the  certainty  of  support  has  alwaji 
attracted  as  many  of  all  classes  of  society  as  these  institntioas 
could  make  room  for. 

The  clerical  body  of  the  English  church  may  also  be  cited  as  a 
case  in  point ;  where  the  stipend  of  a  curate,  though  frequently 
painfhlly  small,  has  partly,  no  doubt  through  the  hope  of  advance- 
ment, but  mainly,  I  think,  from  the  certainty  of  support,  been 
always  a  suflScient  attraction  to  keep  the  lower  ranks  of  the  deigy 
well  and  respectably  filled. 

In  the  early  days  of  New  England,  iriien  a  clergyman  was  called 
to  minister  to  a  people,  the  theory  was  that  it  was  an  undertaking 
for  life,  —  on  his  part  for  faithftil  service ;  on  the  part  of  his  people 
for  reasonable  support.  And  the  ranks  of  the  ministry  were  always 
kept  well  filled  from  the  best  class  of  the  pe<^le,  without  the  aid  of 
auxiliary  societies,  sudi  as  the  shifting  necessities  of  modem  times 
have  created  for  the  special  purpose  of  inducing  or  enabling  young 
men  to  undertake  this  work. 

I  would  also  dte  the  Shaker  communities,  a  species  of  New 
England  monastidsm,  which  dffers  a  life  as  bare  of  attractions  as 
we  can  well  conceive,  leaving  hardly  a  foothold  for  the  affections  or 
the  imagination;  but  offering  food  and  clothes  and  care,  and 
perhaps  some  human  sympathy  of  a  barren  sort, — somethings 
little  beyond  the  grace  of  the  poorhouse,  —  and  its  ranks  are  fairly 
fhll. 

I  think  also  that  this  same  fact  underlies  the  attraction  tiiat 
Mormonism  and  the  various  forms  of  socialistic  communism  have 
presented  to  large  numbers  of  pure-minded,  weU-meaning  people. 
I  would  not  forget  or  overlook  the  fact,  that  underlying  these  forms 
of  life  which  I  have  referred  to,  there  is  a  religious  element  which 
may  be  supposed  to  ftamish  a  sufSdent  motive,  and  that  this  fact 
detracts  fh>m  their  value  as  ]>roofb  of  my  proposition.  But  it  is 
only  this  certainty  of  support,  in  which  they  all  agree,  that  makes 
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thia  offering  of  a  life  work  a  poteibility ;  and  besides,  oor  human 
motives  are  always  so  mixed  that,  judged  In  the  light  of  what  we 
see  and  know  in  other  cases,  I  do  not  think  I  am  doing  ii^ustdce  to 
the  religioas  zeal  of  any  of  these  orders  if  I  cite  them  in  proof  of 
m;  propositioa. 

THE  PBACnCAL  QUB8TIOK. 

But  the  point  to  be  observed  is  this :  that  tbe  organizatdon  of 
OUT  civilization  is  such  that  a  large  portion  of  mankind  are  glad  to 
embrace  the  certainty  of  a  comfortable  physical  life,  and  to  give  in 
return  for  that  certainty  a  reasonable  service,  in  preference  to 
battling  with  the  uncertainty  of  a  dependence  on  their  own  efforts 
in  winning  a  subsistonce.  And  one  practical  question,  in  connection 
with  it,  is,  whether,  or  to  what  extent,  thia  tact  may  furly  be 
utilized  in  meeting  some  of  the  problems  of  onr  sodal  life. 

Of  course,  society  owes  it  to  humanity,  owes  it  to  itself,  that,  so 
far  as  is  consistent  with  the  best  good  of  all,  none  of  its  members 
should  be  allowed  to  suffer ;  society  recognizes  this  obligation  in  a 
thousand  ways.  That  it  exists  and  is  imperative,  may  be  assumed 
without  argument.  There  ain  limitations,  but  the  limitations  are 
of  the  same  nature  as  the  obligation.  It  has  been  discovered  by 
experience  that  man  is  lazy.  If  yon  will  support  him. without 
effort  on  his  part,  there  is  great  danger  that  he  will  not  make  tiie 
effort.  Laziness  leads  to  idleness,  idleness  leads  to  crime ;  so  that 
it  has  been  found  better  for  the  man  and  for  the  race,  that  he  should 
suffer  some  pangs  of  hunger,  some  cold,  some  pain,  that  he  may 
thereby  be  roused  to  so  much  exertion  by  his  necessities  that,  in 
the  end,  his  manhood  may  not  be  wholly  wrecked.  This  is  one  of 
the  recognized  dangers  of  nearly  every  form  of  so-called  charit^y. 
Mankind,  aa  a  whole,  must  be  fed,  clothed  and  sustained  by  its 
own  labor ;  what  one  does  not  do  another  most.  Since  the  world 
was  made,  there  has  been  but  one  good  season  for  manna,  and 
even  then  it  had  to  be  gathered.  "  He  that  will  not  work,  neither 
shall  he  eat,"  is  a  general  principle  of  universal  application,  as 
sound  as  it  is  old.  Perhaps  some  will  remember  a  spirited  little 
sketch  which  appeared  many  years  since,  in  illustration  of  one  of 
the  pet  theories  of  Fourierism,  in  which  an  obese  individual,  leaning 
against  a  fence,  declines  an  invitation  to  go  and  dig  potatoes  on 
tbe  ground  that  he  belongs  to  the  *' eating  group."  I  imagine 
that  the  tendency  of  that  group  to  increase  has  been  the  ruin  of 
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many  a  promising  socialistic  experiment.  The  problem  of  indus- 
trial life  is,  bow  sball  the  work  of  the  world  be  so  ordered  that  eairfa 
shall  have  his  work  to  do,  shall  do  it,  and  shall  receive  his  rewanl, 
to  wit,  his  comfortable  support  through  life.  To  the  individoal, 
the  problem  presents  itself  somewhat  in  this  form :  '*  I  shall  live 
seventy  years,  perhaps  eighty ;  barring  accident  and  disease,  I 
shall  be  able  to  work  for  forty  or  fifty  of  those  years.  The  first 
ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty,  as  the  case  may  be,  will  be  provided  for  bj 
my  parents,  or  others ;  but  that  must  be  offset  by  what  I  must  do 
for  my  children,  or  those  dependent  on  me.  Now,  to  be  comfort- 
able, I  must  earn  enough  in  these  forty  years  not  only  to  support 
me  during  that  time,  but  to  lay  by  a  surplus  equal  to  my  support 
during  the  thirty  or  forty  3*ear8  more,  together  with  a  percentage  as 
insurance  against  sickness,  accident,  or  other  misfortune."  Stating 
the  problem  iir  this  form,  is  it  strange  that  the  man  or  woman, 
and  especially  the  woman,  shodld  at  the  outset  be  ready  to  make 
the  compromise,  and  say,  ^^  I  will  give  you  my  faithful  labor,  if,  in 
exchange  therefor,  you  will  make  sure  to  me  a  comfortable  support" 
And,  indeed,  so  far  as  the  woman  is  concerned,  is  not  that  the 
contract  which  she  is  always  making?  Without  the  element  of 
positive  certainty,  too,  on  the  other  side. 

Now,  what  I  have  to  suggest  is  not,  by  any  means,  proposed  as 
a  solution  of  the  labor  question,  or  a  panacea  for  pauperism.  It  is 
simply  an  inquiry  whether  this  disposition  to  give  one's  life-wori[ 
for  a  life  support  cannot  be  recognized,  and,  to  some  extent, 
economically  utilized  in  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  world. 

To  leave  abstractions :  let  us  suppose,  if  you  please,  that  a  great 
railroad  corporation,  of  undoubted  credit  (for  there  are  sue!)),  trte 
from  debt,  and  whose  obligation  would  be  as  safe  as  most  human 
things  can  be,  should  adopt  a  system  for  its  emplo}*^,  by  which 
any  person,  remaining  in  its  employ  for  a  certain  number  of  years, 
should,  thereafter,  be  entitled  to  care,  in  sickness  and  health,  during 
the  remainder  of  his  life ;  and,  in  case  of  accident,  that  some  fixed 
provision  should  be  made  for  his  family.  Would  not  a  position  in 
such  a  company's  service  be  eagerly  sought,  at  a  rate  of  remunera- 
tion which  would  enable  the  company  to  compensate  itself  for  the 
additional  risk  of  the  undertaking?  Or,  suppose  that,  in  domestic 
service,  a  custom  could  be  developed  that  wages  should  gradually 
increase  in  case  of  long  continued  faithfbl  service,  at  some  recog- 
nized, or  partially  recognized  rate.    And  that  a  certain  oontina- 
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tDce  Id  BDch  service  should  ooDstitute  a  claim  for  care  and  pro- 
tection,—  would  not  the  milieniam  be  hastened  thereby?  Or,  in 
the  halcyoD  days  of  dvU  service  reform,  shall  not  the  grey  hiured 
old  clerk,  who  hss  served  hie  conatiy  through  eacceeeive  admiaja- 
tratioDS,  have  his  downward  path  smoothed  by  that  coantry  which 
he  has  so  futhfUUy  served  ?  I  speak  here  in  the  presence  and  with 
uncovered  head.  Of  course,  the  first  and  most  vital  point,  in  any 
SQch  scheme,  would  be,  that  the  obligation  to  flimish  support 
should  be  of  the  highest  value.  Perhaps  there  are  not  at  present 
many  busineaa  coiporations,  certaioly,  very  few  individuals,  whose 
obligations  would  be  of  aofficieut  value  to  warrant  the  employd  in 
trusting  to  it  for  a  life-support.  But  this  is  a  question  of  detail,  of 
which  there  are  doubUess  a  great  many,  but  which  would  work 
themselves  clear  in  time.  So,  too,  the  changing,  roving  habit  of 
our  working  classes  would  be  antagonistic  to  such  a  plan ;  but, 
per  oemtra,  the  plan  would  work  i^nst  the  roving  habit,  and  a 
general  or  even  rapid  change  is  not  oiged  nor  desired.  Bnt  when 
one  is  frequently  pained  by  the  sight  of  helpless  old  age,  or  euflering 
invalidism,  or  a  cwiBtitution  hopelessly  broken  down  by  hard,  but 
unsuccessflil, — possibly,  because  ill-directed,  —  toil,  we  lay  hold 
on  anything  which  seema  to  offer  promise  of  a  better  state  of  things. 
There  are  men  and  women  to  whom  God  has  given  the  skill  and 
power  snccesBfully  to  manage  and  direct  the  labor  of  others,  so  that 
it  shall  inure  to  the  benefit  of  all.  And  there  are  others  to  whom 
this  power  has  been  denied,  who  must  find  their  sphere  in  obedi- 
ence and  dependence  ;  and  any  scheme  which  shall  enable  us  to  any 
extent  to  harmonize  the  relations  of  these  two  elements,  is  worthy 
of  our  attention.  Nor  is  there  anything  wholly  new  in  the  plan 
here  suggested,  or  in  any  of  its  applications.  The  Cunard  Steam- 
ship Company  have,  for  many  years,  I  understand,  adopted  it  to 
some  extent.  So,  also,  our  retiring  system,  in  the  army  and  navy, 
is  a  8t«p  in  the  same  direction,  where,  however,  the  support  ie 
doled  out  with  so  niggardly  a  hand  that  neither  grace  nor  Justice 
are  satisfied.  So,  also,  there  are  occasional  emerittu  professor- 
ships in  oor  colleges.  But  these  belong,  I  think,  to  the  ex  gratia 
division.  The;  might  be  transferred,  with  propriety.  So,  indeed, 
life  insurances,  annuities,  andother  similar  contrivances,  may, donbt- 
lees,  be  dted  as  a  partial  rendition  of  the  same  idea.  But  what 
I  plead  for  is  a  more  clear  and  distinct  acknowledgment  of  its 
importance  and  economic  value ;  a  more  liberal  application  of  the 
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plan,  a  lai^er  ODdertaking  for  the  declining  yean,  balanced  bj  a 
proper  redaction  in  present  oompenaation. 

PUBLIC  OFFICIS. 

I  have  treated  the  pension  system  thas  far  mainly  in  reference 
to  its  valne  as  a  ronedy  for  some  of  the  ineqnalities  and  hardship! 
of  our  social  system,  and  as  a  method  of  adJusUng'the  discrep- 
ancies which  grow  out  of  the  nneqaal  distribation  of  tbe  business 
faoalty  among  men.  I  oome  now  to  speak  of  what  I  at  first 
proposed  to  myself  as  the  burden  of  this  paper,  and  from  the 
consideration  of  which  I  have  allowed  myself  to  be  led «  perhaps 
unwisely,  astray,  viz :  the  economic  value  of  the  pension  ex  eon- 
Iroefu,  as  a  method  of  adding  dignity,  permanency  of  character 
and  general  uselhlness  to  certain  oflSces,  in  connection  with  which 
either  ample  private  fortune  or  assured  pecuniaiy  independence, 
secured  by  some  other  method,  seem  particularly  desurable.  The 
manifest  justice  and  expediency  of  the  application  of  this  system 
to  the  deigy  has  already  led  to  va,^ous  somewhat  feeble  attempts, 
in  nearly  all  religious  bodies,  to  make  some  provision  for  old  sge 
and  feeble  health  in  this  class  of  men.  But  a  more  thorough 
appreciation  of  the  economic  principle  involved  would,  I  a|^)re- 
hend,  lead  to  such  vigorous  and  systematic  efTort  as  should  spare 
US  the  pain  of  seeing  these  servants  of  God  and  their  fellow*  men, 
left  to  drag  out  an  old  age  in  want.  In  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  to  be  sure,  the  dergy  are  the  sons  of  the  church :  ^*  They 
ttiat  wait  at  the  altar  are  partakers  with  the  altar," — nor  is  this  an 
empty  figure  of  speech.  By  the  nature  of  thdr  calling  the  cleigjr 
are  hi  good  degree  debarred  ftx>m  entering  into  business  trans- 
actions, or  fh>m  doing  any  thing  whidi  shall  enable  them  to 
accumulate  a  sufiSdent  provision  for  sickness  or  old  age.  Public 
opinion  requires  fh)m  them  this  abstinence  fit>m  secular  callings, 
and  usually  their  training  and  education  also  unfits  them.  They 
give  their  lives  to  their  work,  asking  for  nothing  but  their  daily 
bread.  And  if  only  that  could  be  assured,  what  a  load  would  be 
taken  teem  many  a  weary  soul,  toiling  in  his  Master's  field  through 
the  heat  of  the  day,  with  no  better  prospect  than  a  ftigid  charity, 
^sometimes  worse  than  pauperism,  at  the  evening  of  life. 

The  independence  and  purity  of  the  Judiciary  is  the  comer  stone 
of  liberty,  —  the  only  guaranty  of  freedom  for  the  country  or  the 
individual.    To  maintain  this,  we  should  at  all  tunes  be  able  to 
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plaoe  upon  the  bench  tbe  beet  men  whom  it  may  he  possible  to 
select,  whose  character  and  acqnirements  most  fit  them  for  the  high 
office.  Successfhlly  to  do  this  we  mnst,  in  all  ways  possible,  exalt 
and  dignify  the  poaition  -  itself,  so  that  the-  office  may  of  its  own 
foice  carry  with  it  grandeur  and  nobility.  This  cannot  soccessftilly 
be  done  wilhont  seeing  to  it  that  the  mind  of  tbe  occapant  shall  be 
free  fhim  all  pecuniary  anxiety. 

Said  Amos  Lawrence :  "  I  consider  the  value  of  a  great  fortnne 
to  consist  Id  this,  that  it  gives  to  its  passessor  the  sense  of  personal 
Independence."  And  tbe  clerical  wag,  who  always  borrowed  five 
dollars  of  a  fViend  on  Saturday  night  and  returned  it  on  Monday 
morning,  in  order  that  he  might  be  able  to  preach  without  fear  of 
man, — having  a  consciousness  of  money  in  his  pocket, — understood 
the  matter  in  the  same  way.  Bnt  it  is  not  desirable  that  we  should 
be  always  limited  in  our  choice  to  possessors  of  fortunes,  —  even- 
borrowed  ones. 

There  may  be  Spartan  natures, — indeed,  our  own  jndiciary  is  not 
wanting  in  examples, — that  would  devote  the  best  years  of  a  pure 
life  to  tbe  public  service,  living  meanwhile,  so  to  speak,  on  a  crust. 
But  this  is  not  the  rule.     It  should  not  be  required  nor  expected. 

Thus  far,  it  is  true,  we  have,  on  the  whole,  been  fortunate  in  our 
Jndidaty.  The  value  of  money  has  been  greater  in  tbe  time  past, 
and,  I  fear,  tbe  honor  of  the  poaition  alao.  Bnt  wa  are  beginning 
to  aaBer  fh>m  a  change.  It  has  become  notorionsly  difficult  to  fill 
tbe  higher  judicial  places  with  the  men  whom  public  opinion  desig- 
nates as  most  fit.  Do  we  appreciate  as  we  ought  the  fliU  aignifi- 
eance  of  this.  Is  it  not  ftaught  with  evil?  A  fact  to  moke  us 
tremble.  Can  it  be  well  with  a  nation  when  she  cannot  freely 
command  the  services  of  her  best  citizens  for  her  highest  offices? 
Now,  there  are  but  two  remedies  for  this  trouble.  Either  salaiieB 
mnst  be  increased  to  so  large  an  amount  as  to  bear  some  close 
relation  to  the  professional  gains  of  the  ablest  men,  or  a  eubstitute 
must  be  ofi'ered,  in  such  an  assured  support  through  lifb,  as  shall 
seem  an  equivalent  therefor. 

We  can  hardly  expect  to  bring  ourselves  at  once  op  to  the 
standard  of  the  great,  bnt,  perhaps,  not  too  great.  Judicial  salaries 
of  Europe,  but  we  can  accept  the  other  alternative.  Briefly,  then, 
I  would  ui^e,  that  to  our  highest  Judicial  positions,  say  our  conrts 
of  last  resort  In  the  States,  and  to  our  Federal  courts  generally, 
there  be  attached  pensions  liberal  in  amount,  either  for  life  or 
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beyond,  to  be  entered  npon  wheneyer  old  age  or  decliniiig  hetMk 
rendered  the  recipient  unable  longer  to  perform  the  daties  of  bis 
ofBce.  That  snch  a  plan  as  this  wonld  have  no  place  under  a 
system  which  appoints  or  elects  the  judges  of  its  hi^est  courts,  for 
terms  of  five  or  ten  years,  will,  I  trust,  be  no  alignment  against  it 

Why  IB  it  that  as  we  grow  more  and  more  material,  and  year 
by  year  the  money  power, — that  which  is  money  power  and  nothing 
else, — becomes  greater  and  more  obtrusive,  we  should  seem  U> 
endeavor  to  ignore  the  true  power  and  value  of  wealth,  and  to  be 
ashamed  of  the  grand  and  elevating  character  of  a  force,  while  we 
yield  ourselves  so  freely  to  its  more  sordid  and  ignoble  influences? 
It  is  not  the  power  of  wealth  which  we  shon  d  seek  to  avoid,  but 
the  wielding  of  that  power  by  sordid,  vulgar,  ignorant  and  compt 
wills,  and  in  the  interest  of  what  is  false  and  mean.  And  we  shiH 
find  that  this  force  can  be  most  effectually  withstood,  not  by  sneer- 
ing at  money,  or  ignoring  its  power,  but  by  sanctifying,  so  U> 
speak,  its  uses,  and  combating  the  vulgar  and  corrupt  by  the 
enlightened  and  the  pure. 

When  John  Adams  rose  on  the  floor  of  the  Continental  Congress 
to  nominate  George  Washington  as  commander-in-chief  of  the 
American  army,  one  of  the  first  qualifications  that  he  named  was 
the  possession  of  an  ample  fortune ;  not  because  it  was  expected 
he  would  use  that  fortune,  but  because  of  the  personal  independ- 
ence, the  social  power  and  influence,  that  it  gave  its  possessor. 
There  were  other  men  who  wanted  that  place  that  day,  fkr  more 
than  did  Washington.  Why  was  it  that  no  man  quite  dared  to 
speak  of  him  as  a  bloated  bondholder,  or  a  purse-proud  aristocrat, 
or  even  as  the  owner  of  a  barrel  ?  Perhaps  he  was  all  these,  but 
he  was  something  more.  We  do  not  honor  ourselves  when  we 
endeavor  to  bring  down  all  men,  or  all  places,  to  our  own  level 
In  honor  as  in  goods,  *^  There  is  a  withholding  that  tendeth  to 
poverty." 

We  may  not  always  find  or  care  to  find  for  our  presidents  men 
of  ample  fortunes,  but  we  owe  it  to  ourselves  and  to  our  national 
honor,  that  having  once  placed  a  man  in  that  position,  he  should 
never  thereafter  want  means  to  support  the  dignity  and  state  that 
should  belong  to  one  who  has  once  occupied  that  distingnifthed 
office.     Henceforth  let  him  belong  to  his  country. 

In  order  to  emphasize  the  economic  aspect  of  the  plan,  I  had 
entered  into  some  calculations  to  show  that  a  liberal  rearing  penaioii 
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might  be  given  to  a  president  without  material  additional  expense, 
bat  I  have  concluded  to  omit  the  figures.  I  did  think,  also,  of 
making  a  brief  appeal  in  behalf  of  pensions  for  some  prominent 
candidates  for  high  office.  I  am  sure  there  have  been  times  when 
it  would  have  saved  us  all  a  deal  of  trouble,  but  the  fear  lest  it 
might  multipl}'  applicants  leads  me  to  think  it  better  to  bear  the 
evils  that  we  have  (or  have  had)  than  fly  to  others  that  we  know 
not  of. 


Note.  —  After  the  above  Paper  was  prepared,  I  learned  that  the 
subject  of  pensions  for  college  professors,  had  already  been  agitated 
in  one,  at  least,  of  our  leading  universities;  also,  that  a  dis- 
tinguished German  scholar,  who  had  been  invited  to  a  chair  in  one 
of  our  American  universities,  had  hesitated  to  accept,  because, 
although  the  salary  offered  here  was  much  larger  than  he  received 
in  Germany,  no  pension  was  attached.  Also,  that  one  of  our  lead- 
ing railroads  had  adopted  the  pension  plan,  to  some  extent,  and, 
so  far  as  tried,  with  gratifying  results. 

This  Paper  was  read  before  the  subject  of  a  pension  for  retiring 
presidents  was  discussed  in  the  newspapers,  otherwise,  I  should 
have  added  a  few  figures  in  illustration  of  what  I  conceive  to  be  the 
proper  application  of  the  plan.  Suppose  that,  instead  of  $50,000 
per  annum,  we  make  our  presidential  salary  $30,000,  with  a  retiring 
pension  of  $10,o00  per  annum.  A  little  computation  will  show 
that  the  cost  of  this  change  to  the  country  would  be  next  to  nothing, 
while  we  should  be  spared  the  disgrace  of  seeing  an  ex-chief  magis- 
trate reduced  to  want,  an  event,  I  regret  to  say,  not  wholly 
unknown  in  our  history,  and  which,  evidently,  may  occur  again. 
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n.    MODERN  LEGISLATION    TOUCHING    MABTTAL   PBOFEBTY 

BIGHTS. 

BT  HXHBT  HITCHOOCK,  IX.D.,   OF.  0T.  I^UIB. 

(Bead  Tlumdaj,  Septanber  9.) 

Daring  more  than  thirty  years  past  the  seyeral  States  of  tfaii 
Union  —  some  earlier,  some  later,  now  with  hesitaUng  steps,  agiis 
with  innovating  boldness — have  been  legislating  npon  the  sobfect 
of  property  rights  under  and  as  affected  by  the  marriage  relation. 
In  no  less  than  fifteen  States  this  topic  has  been  thought  to 
deserve  a  place  among  the  provisions  of  their  ConstitatioDs, 
banning  with  the  Constitution  of  California  adopted  in  1849. 

Almost  without  exception,  the  legislation  referred  to  has  been  a 
departure,  vaiying  greatly  in  degree  but  uniform  in  tendency,  from 
the  rules  and  principles  of  the  common  law,  inherited  or  adopted 
from  England,  and  the  foundation  upon  which,  in  all  the  States 
except  California,  Louisiana  and  Texas,  their  several  snperstnict- 
ures  of  municipal  law  were  for  the  most  part  erected.  In  all  sodi 
statutes  the  end  proposed  seems  to  have  been  the  relief  of  mairied 
women  frx>m  supposed  injustice,  and  the  protection  of  the  property 
which  they  possessed  before,  or  might  acquire  or  earn  during 
marriage,  from  any  claim  in  favor  of  their  husband's  ciediton. 
That  such  protection  is  necessary,  wise  and  Just,  is  the  commoo 
postulate  of  all  the  statutes  in  question. 

But  the  d^ree  and  the  mode  of  development  of  this  important 
proposition  has  varied  greatly  in  different  States.  For  example, 
under  the  Tennessee  statutes  of  1850,  amended  in  1875,  it  went 
no  further  than  the  exemption  of  the  wife's  property,  real  and 
personal,  frt>m  seizure  by  the  husband's  creditorS|  and  the  require- 
ment of  the  wife's  concurrence  in  the  husband's  sale  of  her  real 
estate.  Under  these  acts  the  old  doctrine  of  the  common  law 
remained  essentially  unimpaired,  to  wit,  thai  at  law — that  is,  in 
the  absence  of  voluntary  trust  settlements  under  the  principles  of 
equity  jurisdiction — the  legal  ownership  and  control  of  the  wife's 
property  in  possession  passed  by  the  marriage  to  the  husband. 
In  Missouri,  on  the  other  hand,  l^islation  which  b^an  in  1849 
with  a  mere  exemption  from  seizure  on  execution  for  the  husband'a 
arUe-muptial  debts,  of  all  property  owned  by  the  wife  bef<He,  or 
acquired  by  her  during  the  marriage,  has  at  )ength  blossomed  and 
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expanded  into  the  present  code  of  1879.  This  n6t  only  secnires  to 
the  wife  the  absolute  ownership  and  control,  independent  of  her 
husband,  of  all  personal  property  which  she  may  own  at,  or 
acquire  by  gift,  bequest  or  inheritance,  or  by  purchase  with  her 
serrate  estate,  or  her  own  labor,  or  as  damages  for  a  tort  to 
h  erself  during,  the  marriage,  but  in  terms  disables  the  husband 
iVom  selling,  encumbering,  or  otherwise  disposing  of  any  such 
property,  unless  by  her  express  assent  in  writing^  fhlly  authorizing 
him  thereto.  The  provisions  of  the  same  code  in  respect  of  the 
husband's  interest  in  and  control  —  or  want  of  control  —  over  real 
estate  owned  by  the  wife  involve  almost  as  complete  an  abandon- 
ment of  the  common-law  rules ;  though  in  Missouri,  as  in  several 
other  States,  we  find  an  anomalous  survival  of  that  common-law 
right  in  the  husband  known  as  his  ^^  estate  by  the  curtesy," 
namely,  his  right  in  virtue  of  the  marriage,  consequent  upon  the 
birth  of  a  child,  the  husband  also  8ur\'iving  the  wife,  to  an  estate 
for  his  life  in  the  lands  owned  by  the  wife  in  fee.  In  Massa- 
chusetts the  changes  from  the  old  law  are  even  more*  sweeping, 
but  for  our  immediate  purpose  these  illustrations  suffice. 

It  is  the  object  of  this  paper  to  call  attention  to  some  of  the 
more  important  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  municipal 
law  of  the  United  States  touching  this  class  of  property  rights,  so 
intimately  connected  with  the  very  framework  of  society  itself. 
Its  limits  preclude  any  attempt  to  set  forth  either  the  history  or 
the  full  effect  of  the  several  statutes  in  question.  Such  a  task 
would  involve  the  collation  of  two  or  three  hundred  separate 
enactments,  in  nearly  forty  different  States,  during  a  period  of 
thirty  years  and  more,  and  which  have  been  under  discussion  in 
perhaps  a  thousand  or  two  of  decided  cases.  Mr.  Bishop's  treatise 
on  the  '*  Law  of  Married  Women,"  of  which  the  second  volume, 
specially  devoted  to  the  modern  legislation  on  this  subject,  was 
published  in  1875,  is  one  of  the  latest  and  best  authorities  upon 
the  subject,  evincing  great  research  and  independent  thought ;  and 
the  present  writer  desires  once  for  all  to  express  his  obligations 
to  It  for  many  of  the  statements  herein  made.  A  still  later  treatise, 
by  Mr.  Wells,  of  Illinois,  though  less  elaborate,  is  also  a  valuable 
statement  of  the  existing  law. 

In  truth,  the  magnitude  of  the  task  is  not  its  greatest  difficulty. 
The  chief  embarrassment  of  ai\y  attempt  to  state  accurately  or 
completely  the  existing  law  on  this  subject  would  be  found  in  the 
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fact  that    while    these  statutes    are   destrojing,   piecemeal,  the 

ancient  common-law  system  of  marital  property  rights,  expoonded 

and  ealc^zed  by  Blackstone,  it  has  not  yet  been  replaced,  even  in 

States  where  not  a  vestige  of   the   common  law  on  this  subject 

remains,  by  a  new  system,  symmetrical,  consistent,  or  complete. 

To  quote  ftom  Mr.  Parsons'  treatise  on  the  Law  of  Partnership  :— 

*'  The  whole  law  of  married  women  is,  in  this  country,  or  in  manj  of  oar 
States  at  least,  in  a  transition  condition,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  or 
define  it.  There  is  everywhere  a  strong  disposition  to  escape  from  the  oki 
feadal  doctrine,  which  almost  merged  the  existence  of  the  wife  in  that  of  the 
hushand.  We  do  not  always  remember,  however,"  adds  this  eminent  jurist, 
whose  warning  hasty  legislators  and  too  ardent  reformers  might  heed  wish 
profit,  "  that  the  opposite  of  wrong,  is  not  necessarily  right." 

In  like  manner,  Mr.  Schouler,  in  the  introductory  chapter  of  his 
work  on  Domestic  Relations,  says : — 

"  The  law  of  England  and  America  on  this  topic  [hasband  and  wife]  u 
now  undergoing  a  remarkable  change ;  and  so  unsettled  are  its  principles  st 
the  present  time,  that  the  writer  has  felt  constrained  to  depart  somewhst 
from  the  nsnal  plan  of  law  treatises,  adopting  what  might  be  termed  a  conscc- 
ntive  or  historical  arrangement  of  his  materials,  since  otherwise  the  subject 
would  ftimish  to  the  reader's  mind  HtiU  eUe  than  a  series  of  vnreeoneiled 
cofUradidionsJ^ 

It  may  be  doubted  whether,  in  respect  of  any  other  class  of 
property  rights,  the  actual  status  of  the  municipal  law  of  many  of 
the  United  States,  or  its  just  administration,  is  attended  with  so 
much  uncertainty.  Bench  and  bar  alike  are  constantly  embar- 
rassed by  the  duty  of  construing  and  applying  new  statutes,  which 
in  part  abrogate  and  in  part  leave  untouched  long-established  rules : 
statutes  couched  in  terms,  the  full  force  of  which  the  legislator 
evidently  had  not  weighed,  and  raising  new  questions  for  which 
they  afford  no  solution.  Yet  the  courts,  compelled  to  face  these 
questions  in  the  ceaseless  conflict  of  human  interests,  must  somehow 
solve  them :  if  not  by  the  express  provisions  of  the  statute,  then  in 
harmony  with  its  probable  intent,  and  also  in  harmony  with  other 
established  rules  of  property  or  conduct, — ^to  disturb  or  ignore  which 
would  be  equally  an  abuse  of  judicial  power  and  the  sore  occasion 
of  future  injustice.  It  is  not  surprising  that  inconsistencies,  not 
only  apparent  but  real,  should  be  met  with. 

But  history  teaches  nothing  more  clearly  than  that  fundamental 
changes  in  laws  and  institutions,  especially  among  a  fVee  people,  can 
come  about  only   by  this  process  of   development.     They   are 
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evolved,  oommoDly  by  slow  degrees,  ttom  antecedent  habits, 
customs  and  laws  which  no  longer  satisfy  desires  or  respond  to 
convictions  constantly  modified  by  new  material  conditions,  new 
moral  and  political  forces,  themselves  the  product  of  causes  equally 
composite,  equally  the  outgrowth  of  the  past,  but  peculiar  to  that 
people  and  to  that  stage  of  its  history. 

And  the  process  itself,  whether  of  true  growth  or  of  decay,  is, 
for  most  of  those  whose  destiny  it  affects,  as  unconscious  as  the 
daily  growth  or  decadence  of  their  physical  frame. 

It  is  the  province  of  social  science  to  observe  and  compare  the 
phenomena  scattered  (it  may  be;  through  long  periods  and  over  wide 
areas,  from  which  to  ascertain  the  causes  and  tendencies  of  such  a 
process ;  to  forecast  their  operation,  to  discern  those  which  exalt 
and  purify  society  from  those  which,  uncontrolled,  tend  only  to  its 
degradation  —  and  thus  to  aid  the  moralist  and  the  law-maker  to 
enlist  on  the  side  of  beneficent  progress  even  the  unconscious  and 
unmoral  forces  of  natural  appetite  and  desire. 

Let  us  endeavor,  in  part  at  least,  to  analyze  the  meaning  and 
the  tendency  of  the  legislation  already  referred  to :  to  which  end 
must  first  be  considered  the  preexisting  laws  which  it  changes  or 
repeals. 

Every  system  of  jurisprudence  includes,  or  rather  rests  upon,  a 
body  of  rules,  principles  and  maxims,  constituting  what  is  called 
*'  the  unwritten  law,"  as  distinguished  from  the  written  or  statute  law 
t>f  express  legislative  enactment.  In  all  our  American  States  except 
one,  the  ^^  common  law,"  or  the  unwritten  law  of  England,  as 
modified  by  statutes,  supplies  the  unwritten  rule  —  the  *'  civil"  or 
Roman  law  taking  its  place  in  Louisiana.  As  between  the 
unwritten  law  and  a  confiicting  statute,  the  latter  of  course  prevails, 
being  the  later  flat  of  the  supreme  power.  But  no  legislative  code 
ever  did  or  could  provide  for  the  infinitely  various  contingencies  of 
human  life,  to  say  nothing  of  the  ever-recurring  necessity  of 
applying  and  interpreting  the  statutes  themselves;  wherefore 
recourse  must  be  constantly  had  to  the  unwritten  rules  and  princi- 
ples found  in  the  authoritative  decisions  of  the  courts.  Hence  it 
has  been  truly  said  that  '^all  provisions  of  law,  statutory  and 
common,  at  whatever  several  dates  established,  are  to  be  construed 
together,  as  contracting,  expanding,  enlarging  and  attenuating 
one  another  into  one  harmonious  system  of  jurisprudence."  It  is 
therefore  necessary,  as  Lord  Coke  said  long  ago,  ^'  to  know  what 
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the  oommon  law  was  before  the  making  of  a  statute,  whereby  it 
may  be  seen  whether  the  statute  be  introdactorj  of  a  new  law  or 
only  affirmative  of  the  coomion  law ;  becanse  this,"  be  oontinnes, 
*'  is  the  very  lock  and  key  to  set  open  the  windows  of  the  statote." 

*'  The  oommon  law,"  says  Mr.  Justice  Blackstone,  ^*  considered 
marriage  in  no  other  light  than  as  a  civil  contract ;  allowing  it  to 
be  good  and  valid  in  all  cases  where  the  parties,  at  the  time  of 
making  it,  were  willing  to  contract,  legally  able  to  contract,  and 
actually  did  contract  in  the  forms  and  solemnities  required  by  law." 

These  words  of  the  justly  celebrated  commentator  on  the  English 
oommon  law  have,  however,  been  criticised  as  inaccurate,  in  this: 
that  marriage, — that  is,  the  relation  or  condition  of  husband  and 
wife, — while  it  originates  in  a  contract,  is  not  itself  a  contract,  but 
a  stattis.  This  distinction  is  of  the  highest  importance.  It  ti 
characteristic  of  the  contract  of  marriage,  that  when  a  man  and  t 
woman  do  by  mutual  and  lawftil  agreement  become  husband  and 
wife,  they  thereby  enter  into  and  create  for  themselves  a  civil  snd 
political  status  which  the  State  controls,  and  the  rights,  duties  and 
liabilities  growing  out  of  which  the  State,  not  the  contracting  par- 
ties, prescribes  and  regulates.    To  adopt  Mr.  Bishop's  illustration: 

"  If  two  couples  were  married,  side  by  side,  and  the  man  and  woman  con- 
•titnting  one  couple  agreed  that  he  should  be  master  and  she  should  obej  him, 
and  thej  who  constituted  the  other  couple  agreed  that  the  woman  should  be 
the  master  and  the  man  should  obey  her,  this  agreement  would  hare  no  effect 
upon  their  acquired  gtatuM.  As  to  the  matter  of  mastership,  the  law  woal4 
settle  the  question  of  rule  between  both  couples  alike." 

It  follows  that  the  question  whether  the  laws  of  a  given  people 
regulating  marital  rights  and  duties  are  wise  and  beneficent,  or  not, 
must  be  determined  with  reference  to  the  status^  both  of  persons 
and  property,  which  those  laws  establish  for  husband  and  wife,  ss 
between  themselves  and  between  them  and  the  community.  Is  it 
such  that  its  incidents  and  consequences,  as  fixed  by  law,  tend,  on 
the  whole,  and  so  long  as  they  fulfil  its  obligations,  to  secure  the 
happiness  of  persons  thus  united,  the  welfare  and  stability  of  the 
family,  the  wholesome  training  of  future  citizens,  and  the  purity, 
good  order  and  safety  of  the  State?  Upon  the  answer  to  this 
question  must  largely  depend  the  future  of  the  State  itself. 

The  status  of  marriage,  according  to  the  English  oommon  law  ss 
it  existe<l  a  hundred  years  ago,  is  thus  set  forth  by  Blackstone : — 

"  Bj  marriage,  the  husband  and  wife  are  one  persoa  in  law ;  that  is,  the 
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Teiy  being  or  legal  dziMeiicti  of  the  woman  is  suapen^ed  daring  Ihe  mtMtg^ 
or  at  least  is  incorporated  and  consolidated  into  that  of  the  hosbtod.  1  .  • 
Upon  this  principle  of  a  union  of  person  in  husband  and  wife  d^end  almost 
all  the  legal  rights,  duties  and  disabilities  that  either  of  them  acquire  by  the 
marriage.  .  .  .  For  this  reason  a  man  cannot  grant  anything  to  his  wife, 
or  enter  into  conrenant  with  her;  for  the  grant  would  be  to  suppose  het 
separate  existence,  and  to  covenant  with  her  would  be  only  to  covenant  with 
himself;  and  therefore  it  is  also  generally  true  that  all  compacts  made  between 
husband  and  wife  when  single  are  voided  by  the  intemutrriagtf." 

This  broad  stAtement,  however,  that  the  legttl  ezistenee  or  being 
of  the  wife  is  Inerged,  daring  marriage,  in  that  of  the  husband, 
must  be  taken  With  some  qualifieations,  eten  at  common  kw« 
The  meaning  of  the  rule  is,  that  the  relation  wbidi  she  ooi^upieft 
to  him  is  such  that  she  is  held  to  be  under  his  coercioli  or  influence, 
and  being  thereby  deprived  of  fireedom  of  volition,  sbduM  not  be 
bound  by  her  contracts  with  him.  But  a  grant  of  property  to  her 
by  a  third  person  is  valid,  and  vests  the  title  in  her,  subject  to 
the  husband's  marital  rights. 

Our  limits  forbid  an  attempt  to  quote  in  ftdl  the  rules  concerning 
marital  rights  and  duties,  as  to  persons  and  property,  laid  dorwn 
by  the  learned  commentator.  Only  the  more  important  can  be 
summarized  here. 

Following  the  common-law  division  of  thrngs^  or  property  in 
general,  into  things  real^  or  immovable  property, — of  which  the 
chief  example  is  land,  —  and  things  personal^  or  movable  property, 
—  such  as  merchandise,  money,  cattle,  —  the  rights  wbich,  by  and 
in  virtue  of  the  marriage,  the  husband  acquired  at  common  law  in 
respect  of  the  property  of  the  wife  may,  in  general  and  very  briefly, 
be  stated  thus : — 

1.  As  to  lands  of  the  wife,  in  possession,  owned  by  her  in  fee, — 
that  is,  absolutely,  —  whether  acquired  by  her  before  or  during  the 
marriage,  the  hnsband,  as  sudi,  was  entitled  at  law  — 

To  the  ownership  and  possession  of  sndi  lands  dating  the 
marriage,  and  to  all  the  rents  and  profits  thereof,  with  power  to 
lease  or  c6nvey  the  same  without  her  concurrence.  But  the  death 
of  either  wife  or  husband  terminated  the  estate  or  interest  in  such 
lands  so  vested  in  him  by  and  daring  the  marriage.  If  the  wife 
survived,  she  was  again  their  sole  owner,  with  the  option  of  affirm- 
ing or  avoiding  any  lease  or  conveyance  of  them  made  by  the 
husband  alone.  If  the  husband  survived,  no  child  having  been 
born  of  the  marriage,  his  estate  in  such  landA  by  marital  right 
2 
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WM  at  an  end,  and  they  descended  to  the  beiiB  of  the  wife.  But 
if  there  had  been  bom  of  the  marriage  acfafld  capable  of  inhentmg, 
then  the  aarviying  husband,  at  the  death  of  the  wife,  whether  the 
child  lived  or  not,  became  vested  with  an  estate  for  the  rest  of  lus 
life  in  all  sadi  lands  —  technically  known  as  his  estate  by  tbe 
courtesy  of  England,  or  briefly,  his  curtesy  estate. 

2.  As  to  what  were  called  ehaUdB  reai, — ^in  common  parlance, 
leasehold  interest  in  lands, — ^if  the  wife  owned  or  acquired  any 
audi,  the  husband,  in  virtue  of  the  marriage,  was  entitled — 

To  all  rents  accruing  during  the  marriage ;  also,  to  seU  or  diqwee 
of  the  leasehold,  or  any  interest  therein,  as  his  own,  without  her 
ooncurrraice ;  and  if  she  died  first,  he  became  absolute  owner  of 
sudi  leasehold  by  survivorship.  But  if  he  died  first,  withoat 
having  conveyed  or  disposed  of  sudi  leasehold,  then  her  sole 
ownership  of  the  unexpired  term  revived. 

8.  As  to  what  are  called  ekaUds  penonaly  or  movable  property 
of  the  wife,  in  possession,  by  her  owned  or  acquired  during  the 
marriage, — sudi  as  money  actually  in  hand,  goods  or  movable 
property  of  any  kind  in  her  possession  or  control,  —  all  such 
properly  became  the  absolute  property  of  the  husband,  the  legal 
title  thereto  at  common  law  vesting  in  him  instantly  upon  and  by 
virtue  of  the  marriage,  and  her  possession  being  in  law  the  poeacn 
sion  of  the  husband.  Also,  all  the  earnings  of  the  wife  during  the 
marriage,  though  produced  solely  by  her  labor  or  akill,  belonged 
absolutely  to  the  husband,  at  conmion  law;  though  in  extreme 
cases,  as  of  abandonment  by  him,  a  court  of  equity  would  treat 
them  as  her  separate  estate. 

But  the  necessary  apparel  of  tiie  wife,  and  ornaments  suitable  to 
her  rank  and  degree,  whidi  were  called  her  **  paraphernalia," 
belonged  to  her  at  her  husband's  death,  not  subject  to  be  devised 
by  him  nor  daimed  by  his  representatives;  nor  was  the  former 
subject  even  to  the  claims  of  his  creditors. 

The  estate  or  interest  of  the  husband  in  these  difTerent  dasses 
of  property,  to  the  extent  respectively  above  stated,  was  liable  to 
be  seized,  like  any  other  property  vested  in  him,  for  the  payment 
of  his  debts,  whether  contracted  before  or  during  the  marriage. 

Another  description  of  property,  known  to  the  oommcKi  law 
(and  still  technicaUy  designated)  as  cAoses  in  oefion,  consisted  of 
rights  or  demands,  whether  to  money  or  property,  which,  if  dk. 
puted  or  withhdd,  could  be  enforced  only  by  an  action  or  proceed- 
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log  in  the  ooorts — ^whence  the  name.  Thus,  a  claim  for  money 
due  on  a  bond  owned  by  the  wife  before  marriage  would  be  a  choae 
in  cuMon;  and  80,  in  general,  all  mere  rights  on  her  part  to  recover 
or  enjoy  money  or  property,  not  accompanied  by  its  possession,  are 
choses  in  action. 

**  These,**  says  Blockstone,  "  the  haaband  may  hare  if  he  pleases ;  that  Is, 
if  he  reduces  th^  into  possession  by  receiring  or  recovering  them  at  law. 
And  upon  such  receipt  or  recovery  they  are  absolutely  and  entirely  his  own, 
and  shall  go  to  his  executors  or  administrators,  or  as  he  shall  bequeath  them 
by  will,  ayd  shall  not  revest  in  the  wife.  But  if  he  dies  before  he  has  recov- 
ered or  reduced  them  into  possession,  so  that  at  his  death  they  still  continue 
ekotes  in  adion,  they  shall  survive  to  the  wife ;  for  the  husband  never  exerted 
the  power  he  had  of  obtaining  an  exclusive  property  in  them." 

As  to  this  species  of  property  it  remains  to  be  said  only  that  if 
the  wife  died  first,  the  right  of  the  hasband,  as  sadi,  thus  to  make 
it  his  own,  ceased.  Bat  by  the  statute  of  29  Charles  n.  he  was 
entitled  to  adminis^r  on  her  estate,  and  as  her  administrator, 
thoagh  no  longer  as  her  husband,  to  recover  and  reduce  into 
possession  all  her  choses  in  action^  if  any,  still  outstanding,  and 
after  first  paying  therewith  any  debts  contracted  by  her  before 
marriage,  to  retain  the  residue  to  his  own  use. 

From  the  common  law  principle  of  the  legal  unity  of  husband 
and  wife  flowed  other  rules  touching  their  relations  to  each  other 
and  to  the  community. 

The  hasband  was  the  head  of  the  family ;  and  to  him,  as  such, 
was  by  the  common  law  committed  tiiat  authority  over  the  interests 
and  the  conduct  of  those  who  might  compose  it,  which,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  must  inevitably  reside  somewhere  in  every  society 
or  partnership  where  common  interests  exist  and  conflicting  views 
may  arise.  The  wife  being,  in  legal  phrase,  sub  potestate  inn*, — 
under  the  power  of  the  husband, — there  resulted  to  him  the  right 
to  decide  and  control,  and  to  her  a  corresponding  duty  to  obey, 
which,  in  those  less  critical  and  introspective  days,  seemed  conso- 
nant alike  to  the  voice  of  inspiration  and  the  dictates  of  conmion 
sense.  To  her  resulted  also  a  legal  incapacity  to  contract,  not 
only  with  her  hasband,  but  with  any  person.  At  common  law, 
any  contract  whatever  made  by  a  married  women  was,  as  to  her,  a 
mere  nullity,  for  she  was  held  to  lack  the  freedom  of  will  requisite 
for  the  consent  which  is  a  vital  element  in  every  valid  contract ; 
and  though  this  rule  imposed  a  disability,  it  was  likewise  held  to  be 
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a  protection.  For  a  like  reason,  no  married  woman  could  appoint 
an  agent  or  attorney,  thongh  she  might  act  as  her  husband's  agent 
bj  his  anthority.  Nor  oonld  she  make  a  will.  Another  result  of 
this  principle  was,  that  although  the  wife's  capacity,  in  general,  to 
commit  crime  was  not  merged  or  lost,  she  was  still  not  responsihie 
if  she  committed  what  would  otherwise  be  crime,  through  constraint 
of  her  will  by  the  husband ;  and  in  this  respect  the  law  protected 
her  as  it  did  not  any  other  class  of  persons.  Such  constraint  or 
coercion  is  presumed  if  the  husband  be  present  at  the  oommissioo 
of  an  ordinaiy  misdemeano/,  or  a  felony  of  the  lighter  kind ;  bat 
in  cases  of  murder,  treason,  and  some  add  robbery,  the  presump- 
tion does  not  exist,  and  actual  coercion  must  be  proved,  to  be  a 
defence. 

Again :  the  wife  could  not  be  made  a  defendant  in  any  action  at 
law  unless  her  husband,  was  Joined  as  a  co-defendant.  To  the 
husband,  in  their  joint  names,  belonged  the  assertion  in  the  courts 
of  law  of  all  rights  or  demands  of  which,  in  legal  phrase,  she  was 
the  meritorious  cause— in  other  words,  the  consideration  of  which 
proceeded  ftom  her ;  nor  could  any  action  at  law  be  brought  in  her 
name  alone.  But  if  the  husband  was  banished,  or  abjured  the 
realm,  she  could  sue  and  be  sued  as  a  single  woman. 

Another  important  consequence  of  the  legal  unity  of  the  husband 
and  wife  was  the  rule  that  ^'  in  trials  of  any  sort  they  were  not 
allowed  to  be  eyidence  for  or  against  each  other ;  partly,"  sajs 
Blackstone,  *'  because  it  is  impossible  their  testimony  should  be 
indifferent,  but  principaUy  because  of  the  union  of  persons."  Bat 
when  the  husband  committed  an  offence  directly  against  the  person 
of  the  wife,  he  stood  in  no  better  case  than  any  other  criminal, 
and  she  might  testify  against  him. 

On  the  other  hand,  marriage  imposed  upon  the  husband  certain 
obligations  of  his  own,  of  which  the  first  was  the  absolute  duty  to 
support  and  provide  for  his  family.  If  the  wife  could  not  lawftiUy 
rule  the  husband,  neither  was  she  bound  to  support  him.  On  the 
contrary,  whether  she  brought  him  an  estate  or  not,  and  eren 
though  she  might,  by  grant  or  contract  enforceable  in  a  court  of 
equity,  possess  a  large  separate  estate, — which  the  common  law 
permitted,  as  we  shall  see,  though  without  enforcing  such  rights  in 
the  common  law  courts, — he  was  bound  to  maintain  her  in  accord- 
ance with  his  own  means  and  his  position  in  society ;  failing  in 
which,  he  was  liable  to  third  persons  for  necessaries  ftimiahed  for 
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ber  proper  sapport.  Nor,  in  ths  &b§enoe  of  misconduct  on  her 
part  afiecting  the  marriage  relation  iteelf,  conM  he  under  any 
drcomBtaaces  escape  this  liability.  Added  to  tfaia  was  the  duty  of 
paying  Uie  wife's  ante-nuptial  debts,  erea  though  this  priril^e 
were  the  only  dowry  she  brought  him,  provided  he  wag  required  by 
her  creditors  to  do  so  daring  the  marriage ;  ' '  for,"  aajB  Blackatone, 
"he  has  adopted  ber  and  her  circumstances  tf^ether."  At  her 
death  this  duty  ceased  as  to  her  debta  not  previoasly  recovered 
against  him,  except  to  the  extent  of  flinds  thereafter  collected  by 
him  as  her  administrator.  He  was  also  civilly  liable  in  damages 
fbr  all  torts  or  civil  wrongs  committed  by  her.  Indeed,  if  com- 
mitted by  her  in  his  company  or  by  his  order,  he  alone  was  liable ; 
if  not,  be  was  Jointly  liable  with  her,  and  the  action  for  damages 
must  be  brought  against  them  both.  It  has  been  held  in  this 
country,  under  the  common  law  rules,  that  in  an  action  against 
husband  and  wife  for  damages  for  slander  spoken  by  the  wife, 
evidence  of  his  efforts  to  prevent  the  drcnlation  of  the  slander 
could  not  be  received,  even  in  mitigation.  But  in  no  case  was 
the  enticement  of  the  wife  held  to  be  any  Justaflcation  for  the 
basband. 

Finally,  though  the  wife  acquired  by  her  marriage  no  vested 
right  in  or  to  any  property  of  the  husband,  but  only  the  right 
already  mentioned,  to  have  him  suitably  support  her  and  pay  her 
debts,  —  an  obligation  which  husbands  have  sometimee  found 
quite  coextensive  with  their  ability,  —  it  did  at  once  confer  upon 
her,  at  common  law,  an  inchoate  right  to  a  provision  out  of  hia 
estate,  which  became  consummate  at  his  death,  the  wife  sorviving. 
This  was  "the  well  known  provision  termed  dotoer,  which 
consisted  in  the  use  by  her,  during  her  life,  of  one-third  of  the 
real  estate  whereof  the  busbaud  was  seized  in  his  own  right  at  any 
time  during  the  marriage ;  it  not  being  necessary,  however  [as  we 
have  seen  that  it  was  for  the  husband  to  acquire  an  estate  by  the 
curtesy  in  lier  hands],  that  there  should  actually  be  a  child  bom." 
Nothing  could  deprive  her  of  tiiis  right  save  her  own  voluntary 
act;  for,  though,  if  divorced,  she  forfeited  dower,  her  fault  must 
precede  the  divorce.  Her  concurrence,  therefore,  was  necesaaij 
not  only  to  the  sale  by  her  husband  of  any  lands  owned  in  fee  by 
herself,  but  also  to  pass  a  complete  and  unencumbered  title  to  any 
lands  owned  by  him. 

Moreover,  by  the  ancient  common  law,  which,  it  appears  &om 
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Blackstone,  remained  in  force  till  the  time  of  Charles  I.,  or  later, 
the  widow  was  also  entitled  to  her  ^treasonable  part" — namely, 
one-third  —  of  her  hasband's  goods  or  personal  estate,  and  his 
children  to  another  third,  only  the  remaining  third  being  subject  to 
his  disposal  bj  will ;  or  if  he  left  a  widow  and  no  children,  she  was 
entitled  absolatelj  to  one-half  his  goods,  the  remaining  half  being 
subject  to  his  will.  Bat  sncoessiye  statutes  had  dianged  this  by 
the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  oentuiy,  so  that  a  testator  could 
bequeath  his  entire  personal  estate  if  he  chose.  Modem  legisla- 
tion in  some  of  the  American  States  has  restored,  substantiany, 
the  provision  in  this  respect  of  the  ancient  law. 

It  is  beHcTed  that  the  foregoing  summary  fairly  sets  forth,  m 
outline  at  least,  the  itatus  of  marriage,  and  the  rules  of  property 
applicable  thereto,  as  prescribed  by  the  English  common  law. 
And  for  almost  a  centuiy  alter  Blackstone's  time,  it  was  dianged 
Tery  little  by  statutes. 

No  doubt  these  rules  were  liable  to  grave  abuse.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  every  law  or  system  of  laws  by  which  power  over 
the  interests  or  welfare  of  any  human  being,  to  any  extent  discre- 
tionary, is  committed  to  any  other  human  being.  Of  necessitj 
they  were  general  rules,  framed  in  accordance  with  the  theory  of 
the  marriage  relation  prevailing  when  and  where  they  grew  up. 

The  very  foundation  of  that  theory  was  the  conviction,  warranted 
alike  by  experience  and  by  the  precepts  of  Holy  Writ,  that  the 
fhlfilment  of  relations  so  intimate  and  so  lasting,  of  duties  wfaidi 
imply  on  both  sides  so  strong  a  purpose  of  mutual  care  and  affec- 
tion and  require  a  harmony  of  action  so  complete,  demanded  that 
when  differences  did  occur,  the  unquestioned  power  and  right 
should  be  at  hand  to  decide  and  end  them :  and  that  the  questions 
daily  arising  in  the  conduct  of  a  family,  as  to  the  domicile,  the 
associates,  the  occupations,  and  the  expenditures  of  its  members, 
should  not  become  the  daily  occasion  of  domestic  bickering  and 
unhappy  strife. 

To  men,  in  general,  nature  has  given  greater  strength,  cooler 
Judgment,  broader  foresight:  to  women,  in  general,  more  quids 
and  delicate  but  narrower  sympathies,  impulses  more  active  bat 
less  stable,'  fortitude  rather  than  courage,  the  gift  to  charm  and 
persuade  rather  than  the  power  to  command.  To  the  man,  there- 
fore, the  common  law  assigned  the  headship  of  the  family,  aod 
with  it  the  duty  and  burdens  of  its  support ;  to  the  woman,  the 
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•dnty  of  obedience,  and  with  it  tbe  rig^t  to  be  m&intained, 
cherished  and  protected.  And  it  will  be  observed  that  the 
bosband'a  oommon-Iaw  r^hts  in  respect  of  the  wi&'s  proper^ 
corresponded  with  the  daty  thna  lud  upon  him  ;  for,  as  Mr.  Bishop 
has  pointed  oat,  they  included  only  snch  interests  therein  as  oonld 
be  made  avulable  for  present  support.  Snch  was  the  theory  and 
snch  the  general  rules  of  the  common  law  on  this  sntiject — 
characteTistic  of  a  vigorons  and  practical  race.  The  question 
between  them  and  any  other  system  is  not  a  qaestion  of  the 
intellectoal  or  other  superiority  of  either  sex,  but  simply,  Which 
system  is  based,  on  the  whole,  upon  the  truer  conception  of  the 
marriage  relation,  and  which,  on  the  whole,  will  best  promote  the 
ends  for  which  tiiat  relation  exists,  human  nature  being  what  it  is? 
But  it  would  be  a  very  incomplete  account  of  any  important 
head  of  English  or  American  jurispradenoe  that  should  omit  to 
mention  that  other  body  of  principles  which,  under  Qie  name  of 
equity,  and  almost  as  ancient  as  the  common  law,  grew  up  by  it« 
side,  modiiying  and  ft«qoently  controlling  its  operation.  It  is 
neither  necessary  nor  possible  here  to  set  forth  how  this  jurisdic- 
tion arose :  in  part  from  historical  and  political  causes,  in  part 
because  the  common-law  courts  long  obstinately  adhered,  especially 
in  respect  of  real  property  rights,  to  the  strict  rules,  the  narrow 
and  technical  conceptjons  and  often  oppressive  exactions  of  the 
feudal  system,  and  refhsed  or  were  onable  to  furnish  relief  varied 
and  efficient  eooagh  for  the  wante  of  s  growing  dvilizajioo. 
Snfflce  to  say,  in  the  old  phrase  of  the  books,  t^at  equity  supplied 
that  wherein  the  common  law,  by  reason  of  ite  universality, — tliat 
is,  ite  general  rules,  inflexible,  often  harshly  operating,  —  was 
deficient.  Thus,  if  the  commoo-law  court  found  itself  obliged  by 
established  rules  and  precedento  to  enforce  the  letter  of  the  penal 
bond,  and  to  forfeit  the  mortgaged  estate  for  non-payment  at  the 
day,  equity  compelled  the  creditor  to  allow  ftirther  time  to  redeem. 
When  the  common  law  could  afford  no  redress  but  money  damages, 
inadequate  to  repair  the  wrong  or  avert  the  mischief  of  a  broken 
contract,  equity  would  interfere  to  enforce  ite  spedflc  perfonnance, 
or  by  injunction  to  provent  its  threatened  breach.  He  who 
obtained  possession  of  an  estete  by  the  ceremony  which  the 
common-law  courts  recognized  as  vesting  the  tide  in  him  alone, 
but  who  reftased  to  fblfll  the  trust  and  confidence  upon  which  it  was 
so  conveyed  to  him,  soon  found  the  heavy  hand  of  equity  laid  upon 
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his  own  p«T80ii,  And  himself  in  its  custody  nntil  that  dotj  was 
acknowledged  and  performed.  And  so  canie  aboat  what  has  bees 
well  described  as  ^^  that  enrioos  phenomenon  in  our  jurisprodenoe, 
that  it  should  contfiUi  two  separate  and  somewhat 
antagonistie  aeries  of  principles,  one  of  which  is  peculiar  to  one 
class  of  tribunals,  aqd  the  other  to  another." 

Now,  while  the  common  law,  as  we  haye.seen,  prescribed  the 
$UUus  of  marriage  and  the  rights  of  property  incident  to  it,  yet  it 
also  permitted  the  parties,  if  they  preferred  some  other  rule  to  that 
whidi  the  common  law  otherwise  fhmished,  to  r^^Iate  those  rights 
of  property  by  ante-nuptial,  and  to  a  limited  extent  by  post- 
nuptial contract,  for  which  marriage  was  recognized  as  a  considera- 
tion of  the  highest  nature.  For  such  a  purpose  the  principles  and 
the  madiinery  of  equity  were  ayaOable.  The  equity  doctrine  of 
trusts,  not  cognizable  in  common-law  courts,  enabled  the  intended 
wife,  or  her  friends,  by  such  a  contract  to  interpose  between  her- 
self and  her  husband  a  trustee,  who,  as  against  all  the  world  but 
herself,  should  be  the  owner  of  her  property,  and  against  whom 
her  husband  could  assert  no  claim  in  respect  of  it,  except  such,*  if 
any,  as  the  contract  secured  to  him ;  but  who  should  hold  that 
property  for  her  separate  and  exclusive  benefit,  and  whom  at  her 
suit  a  court  of  equity  would  compel  to  obey  her  sole  instructions. 
The  hnsband  himself  might  by  the  contract  be  made  such  trustee ; 
or,  if  not,  a  court  of  equity  would  declare  him  such,  if  necessary 
to  give  tail  effect  to  it;  and  his  marital  rights  at  law  would  be 
displaced  by  his  duties  as  trustee  in  equity.  In  respect  of  sudi 
separate  estate,  her  own  position  would  be  completely  diflferent 
from  that  assigned  to  her  as  wife  by  the  common  law.  Her 
contracts,  void  and  null  ia  a  court  of  law,  would  in  a  court  of 
equity  be  valid  as  a  chaige  upon  and  enforceable  against  her 
separate  estate,  as  to  which  in  equity  she  was  treated  as  a  single 
woman.  At  law,  she  could  neither  sue  nor  be  sued  alone,  much 
less  sue  or  be  sued  by  her  husband.  In  equity,  iu  respect  to  her 
aeparate  estate,  she  could  do  both.  So  highly  did  courts  of  equity 
fiivor  and  protect  married  women,  that  even  where  there  was  no 
ccmtract  nor  separate  estate,  if  the  husband,  in  asserting  hit 
common-law  rights  to  the  possession  of  her  property,  sought  the 
aid  of  a  court  of  equity,  it  would  be  granted  only  on  condition  that 
he  should  settle  on  his  wife  such  portion  of  the  property,  and  upoo 
such  conditions  for  her  separate  benefit,  as  the  court  might  deem 
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reasonable  and  jnst.    This  was  called  '^the  wife's  equity  to  a 
settlement,"  and  is  one  example  of  the  relations  of  the  two  systems. 

So,  in  many  cases  where  no  written  contract,  or  settlement, 
existed,  even  where  no  express  agreement  of  any  kind  had  been 
made,  courts  of  equity  have  seized  upon  acts  or  acquiescence  of 
the  husband  in  respect  not  only  of  the  wife's  property,  but  his  own, 
upon  which  to  base  a  presumption  of  a  gift  to  her  separate  use, 
which  they  have  enforced  for  her  benefit,  even  to  the  absolute 
denial  of  oommon*law  rights  whose  enforcement  would  have  been 
harsh  and  unjust. 

Thus  grew  up  in  England,  and  was  transplanted  to  this  country, 
a  distinct  body  of  law  concerning  married  women,  enforced  by 
separate  tribunals,  and  displacing  the  common  law  whenever,  by 
reason  of  contracts  or  special  circumstances,  such  as  already  men- 
tioned, the  jurisdiction  of  equity  attached.  The  unwritten  law, 
using  that  term  in  its  broadest  sense,  included  both.  But  notwith- 
standing these  exceptions  to  and  encroachments  upon  its  rules,  the 
aUUvB  of  marriage,  and  the  legal  unity  of  husband  and  wife  estab- 
lished by  the  common  law,  remained ;  and  even  by  agreement,  only 
the  rights  of  property  incident  thereto,  could  be  changed. 

The  first  step  towards  the  new  l^slation  appears  to  have  been 
taken  by  the  State  of  Mississippi,  by  an  act  passed  in  February, 
1839,  which  permitted  —  but  did  not  prescribe  —  the  separate  and 
absolute  ownership  by  any  married  woman,  in  her  own  name,  of 
any  property,  real  or  personal,  acquired  by  her  in  any  manner 
except  from  her  husband  after  marriage ;  the  exception  being,  of 
course,  to  prevent  transfers  from  husband  to  wife  in  fraud  of  his 
creditors.  This  act,  however,  did  provide  that  slaves  owned  at,  or 
acquired  after  her  marriage  should  be  —  not  might  be  —  the  wife's 
separate  property,  but  still  reserved  to  the  husband  their  control 
and  management,  and  the  profits  of  their  labor.  This  partial,  but 
significant  change  in  the  law  stood  thus  for  seven  years.  It  has 
gone  much  farther  since  in  that  State. 

Next  came  an  act  passed  by  the  State  of  Marj  land,  in  1841, 
which  only  provided,  however,  that  the  wife's  real  estate  should 
not  be  liable  to  execution,  during  her  life,  for  her  husband's  debts ; 
thus  leaving  his  common-law  rights  untouched,  but  protecting  them 
both,  in  respect  of  her  property,  against  his  creditors.  This  policy 
continued  in  Maryland,  down  to  1860,  when,  by  statute,  the  wife's 
property  was  made  her  separate  estate,  including  her  earnings,  to 
the  extent  of  $1,000. 
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In  1844  to  1846  the  momment  thus  commenoed  was  Joined  bf 
the  States  of  Maine,  Michigan,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticat,  Massv 
chnsetts,  New  Hampshire,  Eentncky,  Arkansas,  and  the  then 
Territory  of  Florida,  bat  with  nneqaal  steps.  The  differences  in 
their  respective  statutes  illnstrate  their  tentative  character^  and 
the  varying  degrees  of  opposition  which,  doabtless,  thej  met. 

Thus,  the  Maine  act  of  1844  seems,  in  effect,  to  have  destroyed 
^*  at  one  fell  swoop  "  all  the  common-law  rights  of  the  hnsband  in 
respect  of  the  wife's  property,  except  such  as  had  already  vested  — 
the  latter  act  of  1871,  declaring  in  express  terms  that  a  woman 
having  property  is  not  deprived  of  any  part  of  it  by  her  marriage, 
since  the  act  of  March  22,  1844 ;  and  a  husband,  by  marriage 
since  that  time,  acquires  no  right  to  any  property  of  his  wife.  The 
Michigan  act  of  1844  was,  in  substance,  very  similar. 

The  Massachusetts  act  of  1845,  on  the  other  hand,  and  the  New 
Hampshire  act  of  1846,  which  copied  it,  only  authorized  the  wife 
to  acquire,  by  ea^press  ante^upHcU  agreement^  a  separate  estate  in 
the  property  by  her  owned  before,  or  acqnired  after  the  marriage. 
In  these  States,  also,  subsequent  legislation  has  gone  much  farther, 
notably  in  the  former. 

The  earliest  Rhode  Island  statute  (of  1844)  secured  in  some 
measure  to  the  wife,  a  separate  estate  in  her  ante-nuptial  and 
poet-nuptial  property ;  and  this,  also,  has  smce  been  extended  and 
enlarged.  ^ 

The  Arkansas  statute  of  1846,  was  apparently  in  imitation  of  the 
Mississippi  act  of  1839,  already  mentioned,  being,  like  that,  only 
permissive  of  a  separate  estate.  In  view  of  what  has  been  said 
concerning  voluntary  settlements  by  agreement  before  marriage,  as 
long  previously  permitted  by  the  common  law  and  enforced  by 
courts  of  equity,  such  statutes  might  seem  to  be  superfluous.  Bat 
they  were  important,  not  only  as  indicating  the  tendency  of  legis- 
lation, but  because  they  substituted  for  the  equitable  estate  or 
interest,  which  alone  such  settlements  could  secure  to  the  wife,  her 
absolute  and  complete  legal  estate  in  the  property ;  to  whidi  some- 
what different  incidents  were  annexed  and  rules  applied  by  the 
common  law. 

The  Kentucky  act  of  1846  was  much  less  radical  in  its  provis- 
ions than  some  of  those  above  mentioned.  This  State  never  has 
gone  so  far  in  what  is  called  the  protection  of  married  women  as 
some  others.    Even  the  latest  revision  (of  1878),  while  it  takes 
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away  the  hneband'e  common-law  estate  during  marriage,  in  the 
wife's  lands,  and  his  right  during  marriage  to  claim  a8  his  own 
the  rente  and  profits  thereof,  jet  reserves  to  him  the  power  to 
rent  her  real  estate  for  not  exceeding  three  years  at  a  time,  and  to 
receive  the  rent.  On  the  other  hand,  anch  real  estate  and  rent  are 
exempt  trom  seizure  for  any  debt  or  responsibility  whatever  of  the 
husband ;  bat  are  made  liable  for  her  ante-nuptial  debts,  and  for 
snch  debts,  contracted  after  marriage,  for  necessaries  for  herself, 
her  husband,  or  any  of  their  family,  aa  shall  be  evidenced  by  wriiirtg 
tigned  by  her.  As  to  the  wife's  earnings  during  marriage,  they  are 
made  absolutely  her  own,  and  her  separate  receipt  discharges  her 
employer ;  but  the  hasband's  estate  by  the  curtesy  as  at  common 
law,  —  that  is,  if  a  child  be  bom  of  the  m&niDge,  and  the  husband 
survive  the  wife,  his  estate  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  in  all  her  inheri- 
table lands,  —  is  preserved,  with  the  proviso  that  his  contingent 
right  to  it  is,  during  the  life  of  the  wife,  exempt  from  liability  for 
any  separate  debt  of  the  husband's. 

These  curiously  mixed  provisions  illustrate  the  crude  condition 
of  much  of  the  existing  legislation  on  this  subject.  It  is  obvions 
what  evils  they  were  aimed  at,  but  a  very  brief  consideration  of 
their  practical  working  would  show  that  they  afford  dangerous 
opportunity  for  outrageous  injustice  to  creditors  under  cover  of  the 
law.    The  community  also  needs  protection  sometimes. 

The  Territorial  act  of  1845,  of  Florida,  was  based  upon  a  more 
definite  Qieory.  It  provided,  in  express  terms,  that  the  wife's 
property,  before  marriage,  and  that  acquired  by  her  afterwards, 
should  continue  her  separate  and  independent  estate,  not  subject 
to  the  huBband's  debts,  provided  an  inventory  of  it  were  recorded 
in  the  circuit  clerk's  ofBce  of  the  county  where  it  was  situated, 
within  six  months  afler  the  marriage,  or  after  its  acquisition  ;  but 
also,  that  the  husband  should  have  the  care  and  management  of  it, 
and  should  not  be  accountable  to  the  wife  for  its  income ;  all  sales 
and  transfers  of  the  wife's  propert}'  to  be  Jointly  made  by  husband 
and  wife.  In  other  words,  it  recognized  the  husband  as  the  head 
of  the  family,  and  entitled  to  direct  the  expenditure  of  its  entire 
income,  but  protected  the  wife's  capital  from  diminution  by  his  act 
or  liability,  unless  by  her  free  consent,  while  it  gave  notice  to  third 
parties  how  much  of  the  estate,  apparently  belonging  to  him,  was 
really  beyond  the  reach  of  his  creditors. 

The  Connecticut  act  of  1046  was  the  first  of  eleven  successive 
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statutes  passed  in  that  State,  at  intervals,  during  the  twenty-one 
years  ending  in  1866.  The  following  extract  fh>m  the  opinion  (by 
BuTLEB,  J.)  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Connecticut,  in  the  case  of 
Jackson  v.  Hubbard^*  illustrates  the  gradual  course  of  sach  1^^ 
lation,  common  in  the  older  States.     Said  the  Court :  — 

'*  Fall  and  complete  protection  to  married  women  in  their  rights  of  propertj 
against  creditors  of  the  husband  is  now  the  established  policy  and  settled  law 
of  the  State.  That  result  was  obtained  gradually  and  with  difficulty,  owing 
to  an  unwillingness  to  change  the  settled  rules  respecting  the  rights  of  the 
husband  at  common  law.  The  first  act  was  passed  in  1845,  and  protected 
[the  word  "protected"  here  means,  forbade  his  creditors  firom  seizing,  as 
they  could  do  at  common  law]  the  interest  of  the  husband  in  the  real  estate 
of  the  wife  which  was  hers  at  the  time  of  the  marriage,  or  accrued  to  her,  by 
devise  or  inheritance^  during  coTerture.  The  second,  in  1849,  protected  the 
personal  estate  which  should  thereafter  accrue  to  her  during  coreitore,  bf 
beqtiest  or  distribMtionj  by  Testing  it  in  him  as  trustee  for  her.  The  third,  in 
1850,  protected  real  estate  conveyed  to  her  during  coverture  in  consideration 
of  money  or  property  acquired  by  her  personal  serrices  during  coverture,  or 
while  abandoned  by  her  husband.  The  fourth,  also  in  1850,  protected  rein- 
vestments of  the  avails  of  her  real  estate  when  sold.  The  fifth,  in  1653, 
vested  in  her,  for  her  sole  use,  all  her  property,  real  and  personal,  when 
abandoned.  A  siith,  in  1855,  extended  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  1849  to 
personal  property  owned  by  her  at  the  time  of  her  marriage.  A  seventh,  in 
1856,  extended  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  1849  to  patents,  copyrights, 
pensions,  and  grants  and  allowances  by  government.  Another,  in  1857, 
extended  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  1849  to  property  acquired  during 
coverture  by  gift.  Another,  in  1860,  extended  the  act  of  1850,  respecting 
property  acquired  by  her  personal  services,  to  reinvestments  of  the  same. 
And  so  the  law  stood  when  the  transaction  in  question  took  place,  and  nntU 
1865.  when  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  1845  were  extended  to  real  estate 
acquired  during  coverture  by  gift  or  purchase ;  and  1866,  when  those  of  1849 
were  extended  and  applied  to  all  her  personal  property,  whether  acquired 
before  or  after  marriage :  and  the  policy  was  ftilly  carried  out  and  completed.* 

Nevertheless,  this  policy,  thus  declared  to  have  been  iVdlj  carried 
out  and  completed,  was  neither  complete  nor  consistent,  except  for 
the  special  purpose  of  depriving  the  husband's  creditors  of  any 
recourse  against  all  propeitj^  the  use  or  enjoyment  of  which  might 
come  to  him  by  the  marriage,  even  though  the  credit  thus  gained 
by  him  might  alone  have  enabled  him  to  incur  his  debts.  It  did 
not  reserve  to  the  wife  a  separate  or  independent  estate  in  her  own 
lands,  for  it  left  in  the  husband  his  common-law  estate  in  them 
during  the  coverture,  and  also  his  curtesy  or  life-estate  in  them  if 

•36  Conn.  10. 
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he  Burviyed  her  after  the  birth  of  a  child,  while  daring  the  life  of 
the  wife  and  of  such  child^  his  creditors  coald  not  touch  either.  It 
did  deprive  the  husband  of  his  absolute  common-law  right  to  all  her 
personal  property  in  possession,  by  vesting  it  in  him  as  trustee  for 
her  benefit,  but  still  left  it  in  his  possession  and  control :  thus 
again  secured  against  his  own  creditors.  Indeed,  the  Connecticut 
law-makers  do  not  seem  to  have  thought  it  complete ;  for  another 
statute  was  passed  in  1869,  and  still  another  in  1872,  and  at  the 
general  revision  of  the  statutes  in  1875,  it  was  again  amended. 
Very  pertinent  is  Mr.  Bishop's  comment,  that  ^Mt  is  almost  im- 
possible, while  the  legislation  of  a  State  is  progressing  thus,  that 
the  courts  should  do  much  by  way  of  interpretation  to  render  the 
law  stable  and  known."  Nor  has  this  embarrassment  of  bench  and 
bar  been  by  any  means  confined  to  that  State. 

Resuming  the  histon^  of  the  general  movement,  it  is  possible 
here  barely  to  mention  the  order  in  which  other  States  followed 
the  example  thus  set.  A  volume  would  be  needed  to  recount  the 
various  steps  and  degrees  by  which  it  went  forward,  year  by  year. 

Between  1846  and  1850,  inclusive,  the  following  States  began  to 
enact  laws  changing  or  setting  aside  the  common-law  rules  of 
marital  property  rights,  namely :  Vermont,  New  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania, North  Carolina,  Alabama,  Tennessee,  Wisconsin,  and 
California.  Between  1850  and  1860,  simitar  legislaiion  was  begun 
—  in  some  of  them  boldly,  in  others  verj'  gingerly  —  in  Indiana, 
Missouri,  New  Jersey,  Oregon,  Kansas;  followed  by  Ohio  and 
Illinois  in  1861,  and  by  other  States  successively  in  subsequent 
years.  In  1869,  Congress  enacted,  for  the  benefit  of  married 
women  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  one  of  the  most  radical  of  the 
laws  on  this  subject.  Under  it,  a  married  woman  in  that  District, 
as  to  her  property,  and  her  power  to  contract  independently  of  her 
husband,  to  sue  and  be  sued,  to  grant,  convey,  and  devise,  has,  in 
effect,  all  the  legal  rights  and  powers  of  a  single  woman. 

The  last  State  to  fall  into  line  was  Virginia  —  noted  by  Mr. 
Bishop  in  1875  as  the  only  State  then  adhering  to  the  common-law  . 
system  without  change.  But  in  1877  Virginia  enacted,  in  sub- 
stance, that  all  property,  real  or  personal,  which  any  married 
woman  might  own  at,  or  acquire  after,  her  marriage,  including 
property  acquired  by  her  as  a  sole  trader,  —  the  law  thus  enabling 
her  to  carry  on  business  on  her  own  account,  —  shall  be  her 
separate  property,  free  from  the  disposal  and  debts  of  her  husband, 
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with  power  in  her  to  make  contracts,  sne  and  be  saed,  and  dispoM 
of  her  estate  by  will,  as  if  she  were  nnmarried.  Scarcely  a  vestige 
of  the  husband's  marital  property  rights  at  common  law  remain, 
except  his  estate  by  the  curtesy  in  her  lands,  —  for  which,  some- 
how, so  many  of  these  new  laws  show  a  conservative  regard, — and 
the  requirement  that  he  shall  join  in  any  contract  in  reference  to 
her  real  or  personal  property  other  than  what  she  may  acquire  as  a 
sole  trader ;  though  this  last  is  so  far  from  being  an  absolute  veto- 
power  on  his  part,  that  if  he  refuse  to  Join  in  a  deed  for  conveying 
her  real  estate,  she  may  be  empowered  to  convey  it  alone  by  a 
court  of  equity,  in  its  discretion. 

The  latest  of  these  acts  which  has  come  to  the  writer's  notice  is 
a  short  but  radical  enactment  by  the  last  Legislature  of  MississippL 
If  newspaper  statements  of  its  provisions  may  be  trusted,  —  no 
authentic  version  of  its  text  being  within  reach,  —  its  effect  is  to 
destroy  in  that  State  the  last  trace  of  the  common-law  theory  of 
marital  property  rights,  at  least  in  respect  of  future  marriages,  and 
to  make  the  wife  henceforth  as  absolutely  independent  of  her 
husband  in  that  regard  as  if  she  remained  a/ane  aoie,  without  even 
a  recognition  of  possible  dangers  to  the  community  or  to  the 
domestic  welfare  of  the  parties,  which  other  States  have  sought  to 
guard  against. 

It  appears  from  the  abstract  of  the  statutes  of  the  several  States 
and  Territories  on  this  subject  in  force  in  1878,  given  in  Mr. 
Wells's  treatise  on  the  '^  Separate  Property  of  Married  Women," 
—  and  which,  though  condensed  to  the  utmost,  and  without  a 
word  of  comment,  fill  seventy  solid  octavo  pages,  —  that  laws  had, 
up  to  that  date,  been  enacted  in  thirty-seven  States,  in  six 
Territories,  and  by  Congress  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  which 
more  or  less,  and  in  some  cases  entirely,  departed  from  the 
common-law  system  of  marital  rights,  by  new  rules  intended  for 
the  benefit  or  protection  of  married  women.  In  California,  indeed, 
the  common  law  never  prevailed,  though  in  1850  its  provisions 
were  adopted  to  a  certain  extent ;  and  the  same  is  true  of  Texas. 

In  Louisiana,  as  ahready  stated,  the  common  law  never  pre- 
vailed at  all ;  and  its  peculiar  system,  based  on  the  civil,  or  Roman 
law,  cannot  be  discussed  here.  Hardly  any  two  of  these  numerous 
enactments  agree  in  their  details,  even  where  they  have  equally 
departed  from  the  common-law  system;  and  statutes  apparently 
similar  have  been  in  some  respects  differently  construed  in  different 
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States.  But  there  are  certain  leading  features  common  to  many 
of  them,  which  may  be  briefly  stated,  as  indicating  the  purpose 
and  tendency  of  this  legislation  in  general : — 

1.  The  property  owned  by  the  wife,  real  and  personal,  as  to  the 
corpus  or  principal  thereof,  in  perhaps  most  of  the  States,  does 
not  vest  in  the  husband  by  virtue  of  the  marriage,  nor  any  estate 
or  interest  therein,  but  remains  the  property  of  the  wife  as  though 
she  were  unmarried,  tree  from  the  husband's  control  and  from 
liability  for  his  debts ;  though  in  some  States  the  husband's  estate 
at  common  law  is  simply  clipped  of  its  advantages,  in  others,  he 
is  made  her  trustee.  In  nearl}'  all  of  them  she  is  entitled  abso- 
lutely, to  her  own  earnings ;  though  in  some,  only  if  paid  to  herself; 
in  others,  when  so  ordered  by  the  court,  for  abandonment  or 
misconduct  of  her  husband. 

2.  As  to  tho  use  of  this  property  during  the  marriage,  there  is 
greater  discrepancy.  In  some  States,  —  as,  Connecticut,  Alabama, 
Kentucky,  Texas,  and  perhaps  others  —  the  husband  is  still  entitled 
to  its  management,  and  to  receive  its  income;  in  others,  the 
statutes  expressl}'  take  it  away  from  him;  in  others,  it  is  a 
question  yet  to  be  determined  by  the  courts  how  far  the  Common 
law  on  this  point  is  repealed  by  implication. 

8.  In  general,  these  statutes  permit  married  women  to  make 
contracts  independently  of  the  husband.  But  here,  again,  discrep- 
ancies appear :  some  statutes  permitting  her  the  largest  liberty, 
including  the  power  to  form  business  partnerships  and  to  contract 
directly  with  her  husband,  while  others  permit  her  to  contract  with 
third  persons  in  general,  but  not  to  form  partnerships,  and  not 
at  all  with  her  husband.  Nevada  indicates  the  true  difficulty  as  to 
this  last  point,  in  providing  that  husband  and  wife  may  contract 
with  each  other  as  if  unmarried,  subject  to  the  general  rules 
controlling  persons  occupying  relations  of  trust  and  confidence. 

The  well-known  rule  in  equity  in  such  cases  is,  that  whenever 
the  relations  between  two  persons  are  such  that  one  of  them  has  or 
may  have  a  controlling  influence  over  the  other,  and  a  transaction 
occurs  between  them  whereby  the  former  is  pecuniarily  benefited, 
such  transaction  is  presumptively  fraudulent  fh>m  the  mere  relation 
of  the  parties,  and  will  be  set  aside  in  equity  unless  fraud  is 
disproved.  This  law  adds  the  relation  of  husband  and  wife  to  the 
list.  It  is  for  the  courts  to  say  whether  the  rule,  in  such  cases,  is 
to  work  both  ways ;  or  whether  they  will  presume  that  the  husband 
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has  overreached  the  wife,  but  never  that  the  wife  has  outwitted  the 
husband.  In  Minnesota,  the  peculiar  provision  exists  that  hnabaod 
and  wife  can  make  no  contract  with  each  other  relating  to  anj 
interest  in  real  estate,  nor  give  to  the  other  a  power  of  attorney  to 
convey  such  interest ;  but  as  to  aU  other  matters  they  are  at  ftall 
liberty  to  contract  ,as  though  the  marriage  did  not  exist,  and  the 
wife  may  make  with  third  persons  any  contract  which  she  might 
make  if  unmarried. 

4.  As  to  the  right  of  the  wife  to  become  ^^  a  sole  trader," — that 
is,  to  carry  on  business  on  her  own  account,  —  important  differ- 
ences exist  in  the  various  statutes.  In  Colorado,  for  example, 
that  right  is  given  to  her  without  restriction,  without  regard  to  her 
husband's  consent,  and  without  notice  or  publication  of  any  kind. 
In  Kentucky,  she  must  first  get  authority  from  the  court,  on 
petition  to  which  her  husband  is  a  party,  public  notice  also  being 
given,  and  any  creditor  may  come  in  and  resist;  and  the  court 
must  be  satisfied  that  neither  husband  nor  wife  intend  thereby 
to  cheat,  hinder,  or  delay  creditors.  In  North  Carolina,  she  must 
first  obtain  her  husband's  written  consent.  In  Massachusetts,  she 
must  first  file  a  certificate  with  the  town  derk,  stating  her  husband's 
name  and  the  place  and  nature  of  the  business.  In  California, 
also,  a  public  declaration  must  be  made.  In  some  States  she  can 
be  a  sole  trader  only  when  not  residing  with  her  husband  —  as,  while 
her  husband  abandons  her,  or  if  he  is  in  the  penitentiary,  or  resides 
in  a  different  State.  In  Rhode  Island,  the  statute  forbids  married 
women  to  transact  business  as  traders.  Such  differences  indicate 
the  widely  discordant  views  held  as  to  the  effect  of  such  a  privilege 
upon  the  relation  of  husband  and  wife,  the  opportunity  and  cover 
for  fraud  which  it  affords,  and  the  saf(^uards  necessary  both  for 
the  individual  and  the  community. 

5.  In  general,  these  statutes  relieve  the  husband  from  liability 
out  of  his  own  estate  both  for  the  debts  of  the  wife  and  for 
damages  for  *^  torts"  or  civil  wrongs  committed  by  herself;  though 
there  are  exceptions  to  this,  growing  sometimes  out  of  the  language, 
and  again  out  of  the  interpretation  of  the  law.  In  Minnesota,  her 
separate  estate  is  liable  for  her  torts,  but  the  husband  is  also 
liable  for  them.  In  New  York,  a  statute  providing  that  the  wife 
may  '*  sue  and  be  sued  in  all  matters  having  relcUUm  to  her  separate 
property^  the  same  as  if  she  were  sole,"  was  held  not  to  repeal  the 
husband's  common-law  liability  for  civil  wrongs  committed  by  her 
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not  relating  thereto;  and  the  wife  having  published  a  libel,  the 
husband  was  held  responsible  in  damages  jointly  with  her  —  whence 
it  would  seem  that  in  New  York  a  married  woman's  tongue  is  no 
part  of  her  separate  estate. 

6.  In  respect  of  the  conunon-law  prohibition  of  either  husband 
or  wife  testifying  for  or  against  the  other  (except  as  above  stated), 
most  of  the  States  have  made  no  change.  But  in  Colorado  the 
wife  may  testify  for  or  against  the  husband  in  any  suit  growing 
out  of  a  partnership,  either  with  him  or  with  thurd  persons,  of 
which  she  is  a  member.  In  Maine,  either  may  be  a  witness  in  any 
civil  or  criminal  proceeding,  provided  the  other  consent.  In  one 
or  two  other  States  either  may  testify,  except  as  to  communications 
passing  between  themselves  when  no  third  person  is  present. 

7.  In  nearly  all  the  States  a  married  woman  can  now  make  a 
will  as  if  unmarried ;  though  in  some,  only  under  certain  restric- 
tions— as,  if  her  husband  consents,  or  subject  to  his  curtesy  rights, 
or  when  abandoned  by  him.  In  Colorado,  she  cannot  devise  away 
from  her  husband,  without  ^is  written  consent,  more  than  half  of 
her  property ;  in  Kansas,  a  similar  restriction  applies  to  the 
husband  as  well  as  the  wife ;  in  Montana,  a  devise  by  her  to  any 
church  or  charitable  institution  requires  his  written  consent. 

These  provisions,  taken  almost  at  random  from  the  mass  of  such 
statutes,  illustrate  the  variety  as  well  as  the  extent  of  the  legis- 
lative experiments  under  consideration. 

But  it  is  characteristic  of  all  these  statutes,  with  a  single  excep- 
tion, and  that  a  partial  one,  that  they  leave  untouched  the  duty 
which  the  common  law  imposed  upon  the  husband — to  support  the 
wife  and  children  out  of  his  own  estate.  The  Nevada  statute  does 
provide  that  if  the  husband  cannot  support  himself,  the  wife  must 
support  him  out  of  her  separate  propert}' ;  and  if  she  becomes  a 
sole  trkder, — authority  for  which  she  must  obtain  by  application  to 
the  court,  under  oath, — she,  as  well  as  the  husband,  is  held  liable 
for  the  maintenance  of  her  children.  These  provisions  seem 
intended,  however,  to  prevent  pauperism  quite  as  much  as  to 
cherish  domestic  relations.  With  this  exception,  the  husband's 
duty  remains  in  all  cases  as  at  common  law ;  and  in  those  States 
where  the  old  notion  of  the  unity  of  husband  and  wife  is  most 
thoroughly  exploded,  the  wife  is  so  far  enabled,  in  virtue  not  of 
his  voluntary  contract,  but  of  positive  law,  to  say  to  her  husband, 
^^  What's  yours  is  mine ;  what's  mine  is  my  own."  Doubtless,  in 
3 
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some  States,  the  common  law  theory  sarvives  in  part,  at  least, 
namely,  that  the  husband,  who  is  boand  under  all  circnmstanees  to 
support  his  wife,  and  who,  as  the  head  of  the  family,  is  entitled  to 
control  and  direct  his  expenditures,  may  fairly  claim  to  add  his 
wife's  income  and  available  means  to  his  own  for  the  common 
benefit :  as  in  Kentucky,  where  the  husband,  so  long  as  he  lives 
with  and  supports  the  wife,  is  still  entitled  to  the  use  and  profits 
of  her  real  estate  and  chattels,  under  certain  restrictions ;  or  as  in 
Connecticut,  where  he  is  made  her  trustee  by  statute,  with  the 
right  to  receive  and  enjoy  the  income  of  her  estate  so  long  as  he 
takes  care  of  her,  but  not  to  dispose  of  the  principal  without  her 
written  assent ;  or  as  in  Alabama,  where  also  the  law  makes  him 
her  trustee,  entitled  to  collect  and  use  her  income,  but  not  to 
dispose  of  the  principal  except  jointly  with  her,  and  always  liable, 
on  her  suit  in  equity,  to  be  removed  from  the  trust  if  he  becomes, 
from  any  cause,  unfit  to  Ailfil  it.  Provisions  like  these  are  unde- 
niably improvements  on  the  common  law.  They  preserve  its  true 
aim  and  spirit  while  restraining  its  abuses.  But  they  do  not 
represent  the  general  tendency  of  the  new  legislation,  nor  carry 
out  that  enlightened  policy  which,  to  quote  Mr.  Bishop's  not  very 
friendly  description, — 

*'.  .  .  yields  to  wiyes  the  doable  advafitages  of  matrimony  and  single 
bliBB,  and  lifts  from  the  shoulders  of  their  husbands  none  of  the  burdens 
borne  when  the  law  gare  them  compensatory  adyantages.  It  remains  only 
[continues  that  vigorous  writer,  speaking  of  the  advanced  legislation  of  a 
particular  State]  to  add  a  provision  compelling  every  young  man  to  marry 
instantly  the  girl  who  chooses  him,  and  the  end  of  domestic  woe  will  have 
come.  Then  she  can  have — as  she  can  have  now,  if  the  man  wiU  submit  to 
the  marriage — ^for  her  sole  and  separate  use,  to  accumulate  till  her  husband 
dies  [or,  Mr.  Bishop  might  have  added,  if  she  died  before  him.  to  transmit 
to  her  children,  by  way  of  diminishing  at  once  their  dependence  on  their 
father  and  his  control  over  them  as  they  grow  up],  all  that  she  owned  before 
marriage,  all  that  comes  to  her  afterwards,  and  all  that  she  can  acquire  by  her 
labor  and  skill;  and  he  provides  for  her  house-room,  meals,  clothing,  and  the 
other  necessaries  of  life.  If  she  chooses,  she  may  employ  her  time  with 
domestic  cares ;  or,  if  she  chooses,  she  may  leave  her  babes  for  him  to  look 
after  and  nurse,  and  her  meals  for  him  to  prepare  with  his  own,  while  she 
engages  in  business  on  her  separate  account,  and  accumulates  money — ^not  a 
cent  of  which,  or  its  increase,  is  she  required  to  appropriate  to  the  support  of 
her  family,  or  even  of  herself;  all  must  be  borne  by  the  husband." 

It  may  be  said  that  this  picture  is  overdrawn,  because  it  is 
unlikely  that  any  woman  would  so  abuse  the  privileges  which  the 
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law  intends  solely  for  her  protection.  NeTertheleas,  these  are 
qnite  within  the  possible  results  of  ench  legislation,  and  by  them  it 
is  rightfully  tested. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  actnal  significance  and  tendency  of  these 
statntes  is  to  be  measured  not  so  much  by  the  immediate  effect  of 
this  or  that  provision,  or  the  existence  of  this  or  that  evil  under 
the  old  law  which  it  is  designed  to  prevent,  as  by  the  extent  of  its 
departure  from  that  conception  of  marriage  as  a  status,  and  of  the 
relation  to  society  and  to  each  other  of  those  who  enter  into  it, 
upon  which  the  old  law  was  baaed. 

It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  paper,  conceding  fVeely  that  the 
common  law  was  not,  as  its  disciples  once  termed  it,  the  perfection 
of  hnmao  reason,  to  announce  a  scheme  for  making  it  such.  In 
the  daj's  of  the  French  Directory  it  was  said  that  the  Abbe  Sieyda 
always  had  a  complete  Constitution  for  France  in  his  pocket, 
brand-new  and  ready  to  be  promulgated  entire;  but  it  is  not 
recorded  that  any  of  them  were  found  to  work.  That  some  of  the 
modem  statutory  solutions  of  our  problem  ignore  its  essential 
conditions,  seems  clear.  If  the  common  law  erred  in  assuming 
that  all  husbands  will  always  be  provident  and  nnselflsh,  always 
the  stronger  and  the  wiser,  and  always  gentle  in  their  strength,  it 
is  scarcely  a  better  law  which  would  invite  every  wife  to  r^ard 
and  treat  her  husband's  interests  as  separate  and  distinct  fh>m  her 
own,  and  increase  the  temptation  to  those  completely  selfish  strifes, 
proverbially  bitterest  among  persons  most  nearly  allied.  It  can 
hardly  be  wholesome  or  wise  for  the  State  to  inculcate,  by  general 
and  positive  law,  the  doctrine  that  whatever  burden  the  husband 
may  bear,  the  wife  should  be  privileged  and  protected  trom  sharing : 
that  she  may  Judiciously  postpone  family  cares  and  duties  to  the 
ventures  and  anxieties  of  a  sole  trader,  or  prudently  relieve  the 
tedium  of  the  domestic  partnership  by  a  business  alliance  with 
some  shrewd  capitalist.  Certain  it  is  that  no  legislation  can  elevate 
or  purify  society  which  even  remotely  tends  to  impair  the  sacred 
confidence  of  the  marriage  relation,  or  to  destroy  its  unity  and 
peace  by  suggestions  and  temptations  most  adverse  to  that  loving 
and  unselfish  spirit  which,  alike  for  husband  and  for  wife,  converts 
into  blessings  even  the  burdens  Jointly  borne. 
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BT  VMMRT  W.   FABNUC,   OV  RXW  HAYBff. 

(Read  Thursday,  September  9.) 

On  the  11th  of  May,  1878,  an  attempt  was  made  upon  the  life  of 
the  £mperor  of  Germany.  H5del,  the  would-be  assassin,  who  had 
chosen  as  the  scene  of  his  exploit  the  most  crowded  street  in 
Berlin,  and  as  the  time  a  pleasant  Saturday  afternoon,  was 
promptly  seized  and  brought  to  trial.  He  turned  out  to  be  a  young 
man,  under  twenty-one  years  of  age,  who  had  b^un  life  outside  of 
the  law,  who  had  stolen  in  his  early  youth,  and  whose  aimless 
assault  on  a  venerable  soldier  of  eightj'-one  was  but  the  fit  finish  of 
a  yagabond  life.  The  evidence  in  his  trial  showed  that  he  had 
been  at  one  time  a  member  of  the  Social-Democratic  party,  bat 
that  he  had  been  shortly  before  expelled,  and  had  since  acted  as 
colporteur  for  the  Christian-Social  party,  in  Berlin.  Not  even  the 
zeal  of  the  Prussian  police  could  ferret  out  any  accomplices.  Hodel 
seemed  to  have  planned  and  committed  the  assault  on  his  own 
responsibility,  chiefly  from  motives  of  personal  vanity.  The 
Socialist  party,  of  course,  disclaimed  all  connection  with  the 
attempt. 

The  Emperor's  escape  called  forth  enthusiastic  expressions 
of  loyalty  from  all  quarters,  mingled  with  hardly  less  vigorous 
denunciations  of  the  wretch  who  had  dared  to  raise  a  hand  against 
him,  and  of  the  party  which,  though  this  time  innocent,  had  not 
hesitated  on  other  occasions  to  applaud  the  use  of  powder  and 
petroleum  in  politics.  Prince  Bismarck  took  advantage  of  the 
excitement,  and  brought  promptly  before  the  Federal  Council  the 
draught  of  a  law  against  the  Socialists.  This  bill  was  accepted, 
with  some  few  modifications,  almost  unanimously  (Bremen  and 
Hessen  alone  opposing) ,  and  presented  to  the  German  Parliament 
May  20th.  But  the  Chancellor  had  overestimated  the  reactionary 
wave.  The  very  first  article  of  his  bill  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of 
251  to  57,  May  24th.  The  Government  declared  that  it  considered 
further  deliberation  useless,  and  the  same  day  an  imperial  order 
adjourned  the  Reichstag. 

On  the  2d  of  June  there  was  another  attack  on  the  Emperor, 
at  the  hands,  this  time,  not  of  an  outcast  of  society,  but  of  a  Fh. 
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D.,  a  man  of  good  family  and  education.  Nobeling  had  accord- 
ingly beeo  scientific  in  hie  plans,  and,  by  nsing  a  shot-gan  and 
firing  trom  a  window,  succeeded  in  wonnding  hia  victim.  He 
himself  was  Ailly  prepared  for  the  consequences,  and  put  a  bullet 
in  his  own  bead,  as  soon  as  an  attempt  was  made  to  break  into  his 
room  and  seize  him.  Soon  after  reaching  the  police-station  he 
lost  consciousness,  and  lay  until  his  death,  September  10th,  in  a 
condition  which  prevented  any  thorough  examination.  The  re- 
searches of  the  police  failed,  as  in  the  previous  caae,  to  discover 
any  accomplices. 

June  11th  Parliament  was  dissolved,  and  a  new  election  ordered 
for  July  30th.  The  new  House,  which  met  September  9th,  showed 
a  loss  to  the  three  liberal  (National-Liberal,  Liberal  and  Pn^res- 
Ave)  parties  of  forty-one  members,  and  a  gain  to  the  two  con- 
servatiTe  (Conservative  and  Free-Conservative)  parties  of  thirty- 
eight.  The  Socialists  lost  three.  A  new  bill  against  the  Socialists, 
which  was  presented  on  the  first  day  of  the  session,  was  passed, 
with  a  few  amendmenU,  by  a  vote  of  221  to  149,  October  18th, 
and  Parliament  was  adjourned  the  same  day. 

We  thus  have  the  strange  spectacle  of  a  constitutional  legislatore, 
elected  by  direct  and  universal  sufltage,  passing  a  law  against  the 
doctrines  of  a  political  party,  represented  in  its  own  body  by  nine 
members,  and  controlling,  even  in  a  period  of  intense  popular 
prejudice,  117,893  votes,  or  seven  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number 
cast.  It  is  this  fact  that  gives  the  law  its  peculiar  character,  and 
distinguishes  it  from  other  suppressive  measures,  such  as  the 
German  law  of  July  4th,  1872,  against  the  Jesuitfl,  or  the  French 
law  of  March  14th,  1672,  against  the  International.  We  mnst, 
therefore,  preface  oar  account  of  the  act  itself,  and  of  its  bearing 
upon  German  constitutional  rights,  with  a  statement  of  the  present 
position  of  the  Social-Democratic  party  in  Germany. 


The  name  Social- Democratic  implies  two  elements  in  the  doctrines 
of  the  party,  one  economic,  the  other  political.  Its  political  aim 
has  always  been  a  republic,  with  universal  snSr^e,  and,  as  far  back 
as  1848,  Lasaalle  declared  before  the  DQsseldorf  jury :  "  I  shall 
always,  gentlemen,  acknowledge  with  pleasure  that,  in  my  inner- 
most convictions,  I  stand  on  decidedly  revolutionary  ground  ;  that, 
in  my  innermost  convictions,  I  have  the  honor  to  be  a  partisan  of 
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the  Social-Democratic  Bepublic.**  And  yet,  after  the  settlement 
of  the  constitutioiial  contest  of  1848-50,  and  after  the  withdrawal 
fix>m  Germany  of  Engels  and  Marx,  the  attempts  to  change  the 
form  of  govemment  so  lost  their  significance  that  a  doabt  has 
recently  arisen  as  to  Laitoalle's  real  position,  and  Prince  Bbmarck 
has  even  asserted  in  a  speech  in  Parliament  that  he  was  not  a 
Bepnblican  at  all,  bat  strongly  monarchical  in  his  views  Repol>- 
licanism  has  thus  gradually  dropped  into  the  backgroand,  and  the 
question  of  aniyersal  suffrage,  which  was  one  of  the  chief  elements 
in  Lassalle's  agitation,  has  ceased  to  be  an  issue  since  its  adoption 
b}'  the  German  £mpire.  So  that,  although  the  Socialists  are  still 
Democrats,  and  call  loudly  in  their  programmes  for  a  free  VoOcstiiaat, 
or  Democracy,  their  polittcal  designs  have  been  greaUj  obscured 
by  issues  of  more  immediate  practical  significance. 

All  the  more  absorbing  and  interesting  are  their  economic  and 
social  teachings,  which  now  form  the  staple  of  their  agitation,  and 
among  which  Marx's  theory  of  capital  is  the  most  far  reaching. 
By  restricting  his  definition  of  capital  to  circulating  capital,  or 
capital  in  the  form  of  general  purchasing  power,  and  by  the  skilfal 
use  of  abstractions,  Marx  reaches  the  conclusion  that  capital,  instead 
of  being,  as  is  usually  assumed,  the  result  of  saving,  or  abstinence, 
is,  in  reality,  formed  in  the  beginning  only  by  forcibly  taking  from 
the  laborer  what  he  has  himself  produced.  Once  formed,  capital 
has  the  quality  of  perpetuating  its  kind  by  the  same  process  bj 
which  it  was  itself  created ;  thus  the  profit  on  capital  Is  simply  a 
part  of  the  product  of  the  laborer's  toil,  forcibly  withheld.  The 
practical  corollary  of  this  philosophical  explanation  of  capital  is,  of 
course,  the  demand  that  the  profit  on  capital  be  done  away  with ; 
and,  as  no  individual  capitalist  would  consent  to  give  the  use  of  bis 
property  without  return,  that  all  capital  be  put  into  the  hands  of 
the  State ;  consequently,  all  the  means  of  production  which  capital 
commands. 

Lassalle  adopted  Marx's  theory  en  bloc^  and  tried  to  explain  it 
to  the  masses  in  his  little  book  entitled  ^^  Herr  Baaiiai-Schulze  vun 
DdUzsch.'*  But  he  also  made  an  original  contribution  to  the 
Socialist  theory,  when  he  developed  to  the  working  men  of  Leipzig 
the  ^*  Iron  wage  law."  The  law  itself  is  not  Lassalle's  discovery ; 
it  is  simply  the  law  stated  by  Ricardo,  when  he  says :  ^^  The  natural 
price  of  labor  is  that  price  which  is  necessary  to  enable  the  laboreis, 
<Mie  with  another,  to  subsist  and  to  perpetuate  their  race."    Bat 
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Lassalle  invented  the  name,  and  that  is  often  of  as  much  impor- 
tance in  practical  politics  as  the  principle.  He  brooght  the  law, 
moreover,  into  a  very  ingenious  connection  with  Marx's  theory  of 
capital.  For,  overlooking  the  fact  that  it  is  entirely  based  on  the 
operation  of  Malthus'  law  of  population  (as  has  been  well  pointed 
out  by  President  Woolsey),  and  assuming  that  it  depends  upon 
the  competition  of  laborers  for  the  money  which  capitalists  hold, 
and  the  consequent  reduction  of  their  wages,  he  argued  that  their 
wages  will  always  remain  at  the  minimum,  J90  long  as  this  compe- 
tition exists ;  that  is,  so  long  as  the  capitalist,  who  possesses  the 
general  purchasing  power,  is  able  to  retain  a  part  of  it  for  himself. 
In  order  to  secure  for  the  workingman  the  surplus  over  and  above 
what  is  necessary  for  the  support  of  life,  the  total  product  must  be 
divided  among  the  producers ;  that  is,  capital  must  cease  to  be 
held  by  private  individuals.  This  proposition,  which  Marx  based 
mainly  on  a  philosophical  theory,  was  thus  buttressed  up  by  con- 
siderations of  practical  utility. 

Lassalle's  plan  for  productive  associations,  founded  on  the  credit 
of  the  State,  which  he  brought  forward  as  a  temporary  expedient, 
is  now  discarded  by  his  followers.  But  his  general  demand  for 
the  abolition  of  the  wage-system  has  been  for  many  years  one  of 
the  chief  planks  in  the  economic  part  of  the  Socialist  platform. 

In  religion  the  Social-Democracy  is,  generally  speaking,  infidel. 
It  has  usually  avoided  the  religious  question  firom  motives  of 
policy,  and  its  only  oflScial  utterance  on  the  subject  was  given  at 
ihe  congress  of  1872,  in  Mayence,  when  members  were  advised  to 
formaUy  leave  the  church,  inasmuch  as  they  had  practically  broken 
with  all  religion  by  accepting  the  Socialist  programme.  This  point 
has  not  been  brought  up  in  convention  since,  but  the  fetation 
(started  two  years  ago)  in  favor  of  a  general  withdrawal  from 
the  Church  leaves  no  doubt  about  the  sentiments  of  the  leaders  of 
the  party. 

The  exaggeration  which  characterizes  all  the  views  of  the  Social- 
ists makes  their  position  comparatively  isolated.  The  line 
between  them  and  all  other  political  parties  is  broad  and  unmis- 
takable. And  yet  the  fact  that  their  demands  and  theories  and, 
above  all,  their  criticisms  extend  over  so  wide  a  field,  gives  them 
a  large  amount  of  indirect  support  fW)m  various  quarters.  The 
members  of  a  large  and  influential  association  of  economists  have 
even  received  the  nickname  ^^  Kathedersocialisten,"  or  '^Professorial 
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Socialists,"  fh>m  their  williDgness  to  admit  the  justice  of  the 
Socialist  criticisms  upon  the  extreme  individaalism  of  the  Man- 
chester school,  and  from  their  efforts  in  favor  of  greater  activity  of 
the  State  in  indastrial  matters.  The  association  is,  in  point  of 
fact,  far  fh>m  socialistic.  The  measures  it  has  advocated  during 
the  eight  years  of  its  existence,  such  as  the  encouragement  of 
trades-unions,  the  restriction  of  female  and  child  labor,  the 
regulation  of  employers'  liability  for  accidents,  etc.,  have,  gener- 
ally speaking,  not  only  kept  within  the  traditional  bounds  of 
governmental  activity  in  Germany,  but  have  even  been  borrowed 
in  many  cases  from  that  home  of  industrial  freedom,  England. 
But  the  desire  of  this  new  school  to  regard  all  institutions  in  the 
light  of  history,  and  their  acknowledgment  that  every  form  of 
industrial  organization  has  only  a  relative  justification,  so  that 
what  is  beneficial  at  one  epoch  may  be  most  disastrous  at  another, 
have  done  much  to  mitigate  the  holy  horror  that  the  ordinaiy 
Philistine  has  of  everything  bearing  the  name  Socialist.  The 
practical  application  of  these  principles  by  some  members  of  the 
extreme  left,  with  regard  to  the  railroad  and  land  questions,  has 
done  still  more  towards  popularizing  some  of  the  Socialist 
teachings. 

More  recently  the  Social-Democrats  have  received  an  unexpected 
ally  in  the  Christian-Social  Workingmen's  party.  This  party, 
unlike  the  Professorial  Socialists,  is  really  and  professedly  social- 
istic. It  aims  not  only  generally  at  the  welfare  of  the  proletarian, 
but  it  aims  at  it  through  a  revolution  in  the  present  indnstrisl 
system,  a  revolution  which  would  end  by  placing  the  most  import 
tant  means  of  production  in  the  hands  of  the  State.  It 
acknowledges  that  it  wishes  to  counteract  Socialism  by  meeting 
it  half  way.  What  chiefly  distinguishes  it  fh>m  the  genuine 
Socialist  party  is  its  religious  and  monarchical  basis.  It  was 
founded,  and  is  managed  by  clergymen,  who  hope  by  this  means 
to  bring  back  the  masses  to  the  fold  of  the  Church  and  to  a  recon- 
ciliation with  the  Monarchy  Dei  gratia.  The  party  has  had  all 
kinds  of  Ul  luck.  As  one  of  the  first  effects  of  its  agitation,  the 
Socialists  started  a  counter-agitation  in  favor  of  leaving  the  Church 
en  masse.  The  party  had  hardly  been  in  existence  six  months, 
before  the  first  attempt  was  made  on  the  Emperor's  life  by  a  man 
who  had  worked  in  its  employ.  The  public  meetings  held  by  the 
party  have  been  so  tumultuous,  and  the  efforts  of  the  well-meaning 
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and  reall}''  eloquent  minister  who  stands  at  its  bead  have  met  with 
so  much  insult  and  abuse,  that  this  means  of  making  converts  has 
had  to  be  abandoned.* 

Yet  in  spite  of  the  ridicule  cast  npon  the  movement,  its  official 
organ  has  appeared  regularly  for  nearly  three  years,  its  leader, 
Dr.  St5cker,  has  retained  his  position  as  preacher  to  the  court, 
and  even  the  Socialist  Law  has  spared  the  publications  and  meet- 
ings of  the  State  Socialists.  The  belief  in  Berlin  is  general,  that 
the  organization  derives  both  encouragement  and  pecuniary  support 
from  people  who  stand  very  near  the  throne. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  mention  among  the  props  of  Socialism 
the  general  freedom  of  philosophical  and  religious  thought  through- 
out the  educated  world,  and  especially  in  German}'.  The  levelling 
effect  that  the  evolution  theory  has  had  on  old  prejudices  has 
undoubtedly  encouraged  speculation  on  social  topics,  and  specula- 
tion on  the  part  of  untrained  minds  is  very  liable  to  result  in 
grotesque  and  extreme  conclusions,  especially  in  sciences  in  which 
theories  cannot  be  readily  subjected  to  the  test  of  practical  appli- 
cation. 

A  factor  of  more  immediate  and  especial  moment  in  the  growth 
of  Socialism  has  been  the  industrial  development  of  this  century, 
with  its  accompanying  legislation.  The  comparatively  late  period  at 
which  production  on  a  large  scale  and  by  steam  power  was  intro- 
duced into  Germany,  and  the  tardiness  of  the  German  states  that 
did  not  come  under  the  direct  influence  of  Napoleon  to  abolish  the 
guilds,  made  the  change  sudden  and  violent.  The  removal  of  the 
vexatious  restrictions  put  upon  change  of  domicile ;  the  introduc- 
tion of  general  freedom  of  trade  and  of  the  press ;  followed,  at  a 
comparativel}'  short  interval,  by  a  complete  change  in  the  political 
equilibnum  of  Germany,  and  the  creation  of  a  real  Fatherland 
with  a  metropolis  as  its  capital,  set  people  in  motion,  and  induced 
the  peasantry  to  flock  in  large  numbers  into  the  cities.  The  intro- 
duction of  universal  suffi'age  made  it  easier  for  ambitious  men  to 
become  leaders  of  the  people.  In  short,  the  whole  liberal  legisla- 
tion of  the  last  thirty  years,  and  in  particular  of  the  last  fifteen, 
has  assisted  the  growth  of  a  popular  radical  party.     Finally  the 

*  At  the  time  of  going  to  press  the  meetings  have  been  resumed,  but  have 
been  principally  used  to  further  the  Anti-Jewish  agitation,  of  which  Dr. 
Stocker  ia  one  of  the  chief  promoters. 
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sudden  speculative  fever  after  the  payment  of  the  French  war 
indemnity,  followed  by  the  crisis  of  1873,  gave  a  sudden  and  great 
impetus  to  a  party  which  had  almost  died  out  in  consequence  of  its 
unpatriotic  action  during  the  conflict  of  the  years  1870-71. 

These  are  some  of  the  external  causes  of  the  growth  and  power 
of  the  Social-Democratic  party.  The  greatest  element  of  strength 
it  has  had  in  itself  has,  undoubtedly,  been  its  organization.  This 
party  has  arisen,  we  must  remember,  not  in  consequence  of  a 
division  of  public  opinion  on  some  important  political  question  of 
the  day ;  on  the  contrary,  it  has  grown  directly  out  of  a  number  of 
workingmen's  societies,  whidi  decided,  on  the  basis  of  questions 
spontaneously  brought  forward  by  themselves,  to  turn  themselves 
into  a  political  party. 

The  first  of  these  was  the  General  Workingmen's  Association, 
founded  in  May,  1863,  by  Lassalle.  It  was  distinguished  at  the 
outset  by  being  an  opponent  of  the  Progressive  party.  The  diief 
objects  for  which  it  strove  were  universal  suffrage  and  productive 
associations  based  on  the  credit  of  the  State.  Lassalle  died  the 
year  after  its  formation,  but  the  society',  which  had  grown  but 
slowly  at  first,  flourished  under  the  skilled  leadership  of  Schweitzer. 
It  was  characterized  throughout  its  career  by  its  devotion  to 
national  interests  and  by  its  centralized  organization,  both  legacies 
of  Lassalle. 

In  1863  another  organization  was  formed,  called  the  Federation ' 
of  German  Workingmen's  Associations.  This  was  at  first  led  in 
the  interest  of  the  Pn^ressive  party,  and  opposed  Lassalle.  But 
as  it  advanced,  it  came  more  and  more  under  the  inflaenoe  of 
Marx's  teachings.  Its  governing  board  declared  itself  in  1866 
opposed  to  the  Progressive  party,  and  at  the  congress  of  1868  it 
formally  gave  its  assent  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Internationale. 
Bebel  and  Liebknecht,  who  were  now  the  leaders  of  the  FederatioD, 
called  a  general  convention  of  Socialists  to  meet  in  Eisenach  in 
August,  1869,  chiefly  with  a  view  to  destroying  Schweitzer's  infloenoe 
in  the  General  Workingmen's  Association.  They  failed  in  this, 
but  they  succeeded  in  detaching  a  number  of  his  followers,  and  in 
forming  with  them  the  German  Social-Democratic  party.  The 
other  Lassalleans  continued  their  separate  organization  until  the 
Gotha  convention  of  1875,  at  which  they  too  joined  the  ranks  of 
the  Socialist  party. 

This  origin  of  the  Social-Democratic  party  has  left  its  marks 
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plainly  upon  the  organization.  The  whole  party  forma,  aa  it  were,  ono 
society,  which  does  not  merely  meet  before  eleutiona,  but  is  in  con- 
atant  activity.  Its  members  pay  a  monthly  tax  of  two  and  one-half 
cents;  its  otScers  are  coDstantly  at  their  post.  The  highest 
authority  is  the  aunual  congress.  The  running  administration  is 
carried  on  by  a  board  of  Bve,  chosen  by  the  members  residing  in 
the  place  which  the  congress  has  designated  as  the  party  head- 
quarters. This  board  is  subject  to  the  eopervision  of  a  committee 
of  eleven,  similarly  elected  in  some  other  town  ;  it  must  open  ita 
books  for  their  inspection,  and  is  liable  to  be  suspended  by  them, 
either  in  whole  or  in  part.  The  third  and  greatest  power  in  the 
party  is  the  offlcial  organ,  which  is  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  governing  board.  At  the  passage  of  the  Socialist  Law  its 
location  was  at  Leipzig,  its  editor  Liebknecht.  As  the  laws  in 
most  German  states  prohibit  political  societies  with  branches,  as 
well  as  fecIeralioQS  of  louil  societies,  the  Social-Democratic  party 
can  not  have  a  permanent  organization  for  its  branches.  The 
manner  in  which  it  evades  these  provisions  is,  however,  a  source 
of  strength  rather  than  of  weakness.  It  ap[)oint8  for  each  town 
in  which  any  of  its  members  reside  a  confidential  agent,  who  is 
expected  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  membej's  once  a  week ;  he  is 
responsible  for  the  necessary  declaration  to  the  police,  who  cannot 
forbid  such  a  meeting,  if  notification  is  given  twenty-four  hours 
beforehand.  The  officers  must  be  chosen  anew  each  time,  as  there 
can  be  no  permanent  organization.  The  result  is  obvious.  Back 
of  the  apparently  unorganized  band  of  Socialists  there  stands  the 
confidential  agent  as  the  representative  of  the  governing  board, 
and  thus  a  centralization  is  given  to  the  party,  which  a  more 
liberal  government  policy  would  probably  destroy. 

With  the  aid  of  constant  imitation  carried  on  under  this  oi^ani- 
zatioo,  and  favored  by  the  financial  distress  of  the  country,  the 
principles  which  seemed  so  thoroughly  discredited  in  1870  have 
made  rapid  strides.  The  party's  representation  in  Parliament, 
which  numbered  two  in  1871  and  nine  io  1874,  rose  to  twelve  after 
the  elections  of  1877,  backed  by  a  vote  of  493,288  on  the  first 
ballot  or  nine  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number.  In  1877-78,  forty- 
four  political  newspapers,  one  illustrated  journal,  a  monthly  and  a 
semi-monthly  scientific  review,  two  comic  papers  and  fourteen 
trades-union  publications  assisted  the  official  organ,  "  Vorwfirts," 
in  the  work  of  making  converts.     Fifty  editors,  of  whom  twelve 
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bad  had  a  literary  education,  gave  their  time  to  the  cause.  The 
sabscriptioDB  to  the  ^^Vorw&rts"  were  soon  after  its  foaoda- 
tion  12,000,  to  the  other  papers,  together,  over  100,000.  At  tiie 
elections  of  1877,  the  income  of  the  Central  Campaign  Committee 
amounted  in  eight  and  a-half  months,  to  54,217  marks,  or  in 
round  numbers  $13,500,  and  this  sum  was  not  a  quarter,  as  the 
Socialists  afSnn,  of  what  was  spent  on  local  objects.  1,346,145 
campaign  documents  were  distributed,  generally  gratis.  As  far 
back  as  1876  the  party  claimed  to  have  at  its  disposal  oTer  one 
hundred  and  forty-five  trained  and  experienced  speakers. 

Such  were  the  principles,  the  position  and  the  strength  of  the 
Social-Democratic  party,  when  two  of  its  adherents  conceived  the 
insane  idea  of  assassinating  the  Emperor  of  Germany. 

n. 

• 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  elections  of  July,  1878,  reflected  the 
popular  feeling  of  the  time.  Many  who  S3*mpatbized  more  or  less 
with  theoretical  Socialism,  had  long  been  disgusted  with  the  coarse- 
ness, the  abuse,  the  blasphemy,  with  which  the  practical  agitation 
was  carried  on,  and  many  sober-minded  men  felt  that  the  attempts 
on  the  Emperor's  life,  though  not  directly  traceable  to  the  Social- 
Democratic  party,  were  in  great  part  due  to  the  general  demorali- 
zation which  the  Socialists  fostered.  There  was  a  general  feeling 
that  the  party  ought  to  be  put  down ;  there  was  doubt  onlj'  as  to 
the  means  of  doing  it.  The  most  practical  method  seemed  to 
consist  in  preventing  the  spread  of  Socialist  doctrines,  by  catting 
off  the  means  commonly  employed  to  circulate  them.  The  Social- 
ists made  their  influence  felt,  as  we  have  seen,  through  their 
organization  as  a  society,  through  public  meetings,  through  the 
circulation  of  printed  matter,  and  through  the  collection  of  money. 
It  was  therefore  decided  to  prohibit  these  four  aids  to  prosel^tism. 
Finally,  to  provide  against  all  contingencies  (for  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that,  at  the  time,  the  average  voter  scented  an  infernal 
machine  under  every  paving-stone) ,  the  extraordinary  power  was 
conferred  upon  the  State  governments  of  proclaiming  something 
like  martial  law,  for  a  definite  period,  in  places  that  seemed 
especially  ex|x>8ed  to  danger. 

Let  us  examine  the  law  in  detail.  Article  I.  savs,  that  *^  Asso- 
ciations  which,  by  means  of  social-democratic,  socialistic  or  com- 
munistic designs,  aim  at  the  overthrow  of  the  existing  order  of 
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State  or  of  Society,  are  to  be  prohibited."  The  same  prohibition 
applies  to  associations  in  which  the  designs  just  mentioned,  tliough 
not  the  object  of  the  society,  appear  in  such 'a  way  as  to  ^^  endanger 
the  public  peace,  in  particular  the  harmony  of  the  different  classes 
of  the  population."  That  is,  if  any  association  (an  insurance  com- 
pany, for  instance,  or  a  bank,  or  a  cooperative  store)  occupies 
itself  with  socialist  principles  in  such  a  way  as  to  disturb  the  public 
peace,  it  must  be  prohibited.  The  same  applies  to  registered 
codperative  associations  and  to  registered  associations  for  mutual 
assistance,  with  the  provision  that  the  especial  laws  (of  July  4th, 
1868,  and  Apnl  7th,  1876,)  which  regulate  the  closing  of  such 
societies,  remain  in  force,  and  give  them  the  benefit  of  a  less  sum- 
mary procedure.  Independent  beneficial  associations  are  not  to 
be  closed  at  once,  but  put  under  the  supervision  of  the  State, 
unless  a  persistent  desire  to  violate  the  law  makes  a  dissolution 
necessary.  The  property  of  such  an  association  is  to  be  used, 
after  payment  of  its  liabilities,  us  its  constitution  or  as  the  general 
principles  of  law  may  determine. 

The  interpretation  put  by  the  police  authorities  upon  the  phrases 
social'democratic  designs  aimed  cU  the  overthrow  of  the  existing 
order  of  the  State  or  of  Society  and  endanger  the  public  peace, 
has  been  a  wide  one.  The  mere  fact  that  Social-Democrats  stand 
at  the  head  of  a  codperative  association,  or  a  society*  for  mutual 
assistance,  is  considered  —  it  has  been  asserted  in  Parliament  — 
sufficient  proof  that  the  society  in  question  aims  at  the  overthrow 
of  State  or  Society. 

With  regard  to  meetings  (in  which  are  included  public  celebra- 
tions and  funeral  processions)  the  law  is  brief.  It  makes  the  simple 
distinction  between  those  that  are  and  those  that  are  to  be.  The 
former  are  to  be  dissolved,  if  social-democratic,  socialistic  and 
communistic  designs,  aimed  at  the  overthrow  of  the  existing  order 
of  State  or  of  Society,  appear  in  them ;  the  latter  are  to  be  for- 
bidden, if  there  are  facts  which  make  it  probable  that  they  are 
intended  to  further  such  designs.  An  amendment  to  the  Govern- 
ment's bill,  excepting  from  this  prohibition  meetings  held  to  con- 
sider elections  for  the  Parliament  or  State  Legislatures,  was  lost. 

Printed  matter  which  fui-thers  the  social-democratic  designs  men- 
tioned above  is  to  be  prohibited,  and,  if  the  publication  is  periodical, 
even  its  future  issues  may  be  forbidden,  after  the  seizure  of  one 
number  is  confirmed.     Such  prohibition  must  be  sent  with  reasons 
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annexed  to  the  publisher,  and,  in  the  ease  of  non-periodical  pabli- 
cations,  to  the  author  as  well.  All  the  copies  found  in  the  place 
of  issue  are  to  be  seized  (if  necessary,  also  the  plates,  dies,  etc.,) 
and  to  be  made  unfit  for  use,  as  soon  as  the  prohibition  is  final. 
Such  prints,  plates  and  dies  may  even  be  seized  temporarily  by  the 
police,  before  any  prohibition  has  been  issued,  but  must  be  surren- 
dered, if  this  is  not  ordered  within  a  week.  A  liberal  use  of  Uus 
power  has  been  made  by  the  police  authorities  throughout  Germany. 
No  less  than  533  publications  had  been  seized  from  the  passage  of 
the  law  till  June,  1880. 

Collections  of  money  made  for  the  purpose  of  furthering  the 
social-democractic  designs  mentioned  above  are  to  be  prohibited 
by  an  order  of  the  police.  This  clause  has  beett  interpreted  Uy  the 
lower  magistrates  as  applying  to  collections  made  to  assist  the 
destitute  families  of  Socialists  expelled  ih>m  Berlin,  but  this  view 
is  not  sustained  by  the  superior  authorities. 

Those  who  violate  the  police  orders  issued  in  pursuance  of  the 
law  are  liable  to  punishment  according  to  the  case,  the  fines  run- 
ning as  high  as  1,000  marks,  and  the  imprisonment  up  to  one  j'ear. 
A  knowledge  of  such  police  orders  is  not  made  a  condition  of  the 
punishment.  It  is  sufficient  that  the  order  be  published ;  ignorance 
of  it  is  regarded  as  culpable  negligence.  In  the  case  of  illegal 
collections,  the  money  so  raised  is  to  be  forfeited  to  the  fund  for 
the  poor  of  the  town  in  which  the  collection  was  made.  Especial 
and  severe  punishments  are  meted  out  to  those  who,  as  the  law  has 
it,  make  a  business  of  socialistic  agitation.  This  applies  particu- 
larly to  innkeepers,  retail  dealers  in  liquors,  printers,  booksellers 
and  owners  of  circulating  libraries  and  reading  rooms,  who  may 
be  forbidden  by  a  court  to  carr}'  on .  their  business,  in  case  they 
couple  socialistic  agitation  with  it  and  are  liable  to  a  fine  of  1,000 
marks,  or  six  months  inprisonment,  for  disregarding  such  an  injunc- 
tion. Persons  who  make  it  their  business  to  circulate  socialist 
publications,  or  who  have  been  condemned  for  contravention  of  the 
law,  may  be  forbidden  to  sell  publications  by  the  police  alone, 
without  the  intervention  of  a  court. 

The  organs  for  executing  this  part  of  the  law  are  the  police 
authorities  of  the  several  states  and,  in  the  case  of  foreign  societies 
or  publications,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Empire. 

An  appeal  can  be  made,  in  case  the  prohibition  is  directed  against 
a  meeting  or  a  collection,  only  to  the  superior  police  authoritv  of 
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t he  particular  state;  in  the  case  of  publications  and  societies,  a 
special  commission  of  the  Empire  is  established  to  receive  and  act 
upon  all  complaints.  This  commission  consists  of  four  members 
of  the  Federal  Council  and  five  judges  of  the  highest  courts,  all 
appointed  b}'  the  Emperor.  It  has  the  right  of  summoning  wit- 
nesses and  taking  testimony  like  any  court,  and  its  members  are 
not  bound  b}-  the  instructions  of  their  respective  governments. 
The  object  of  this  commission  was  to  introduce  greater  uniformity 
and  more  ample  protection  against  mistakes  of  the  police  in  what 
seemed  especially  important  cases. 

The  law  closes  with  a  general  provision  against  schemes  that 
threaten  a  more  immediate  danger  than  the  four  means  of  influenc- 
ing public  opinion  treated  of  thus  far.  Wherever  the  intrigues  of 
Socialists  promise  to  endanger  the  public  peace,  the  cabinet  of  a 
state  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  Federal  Council,  decree  any  of 
the  following  measures,  to  last  for  not  more  than  one  3'ear,  and 
to  apply  to  a  restricted  territory:  That  meetings,  with  the 
exception  of  election  meetings,  shall  be  held  only  with  the  per- 
mission of  the  police ;  That  the  sale  of  printed  publications 
shall  not  be  allowed  in  public  places ;  That  dangerous  persons 
shall  be  removed  from  a  given  district  or  place;  That  the 
possession,  the  cariiage,  the  importation  and  the  sale  of  weapons 
shall  be  prohibited,  limited,  or  attached  to  certain  conditions.  A 
report  concerning  such  orders  must  at  once  be  made  to  the  Parlia- 
ment. The  penalty  for  their  violation  may  be  one  thousand  marks 
fine,  or  six  months  imprisonment.  In  accordance  with  this  article 
the  Prussian  ministry  issued,  on  Nov.  28th,  1878,  an  order  allowing 
the  police  authorities  to  banish  from  Berlin  and  certain  places  in 
its  neighborhood  persons  from  whom  a  disturbance  of  public  order 
might  be  feared ;  prohibiting  the  carriage  of  weapons  in  those 
places,  except  in  certain  w^ell  defined  cases;  and  forbidding  the 
possession,  impoitation  and  sale  of  explosive  missiles.  This  order 
was  renewed,  Nov.  28th,  1879,  and  has  caused  the  removal  from 
Berlin  of  over  one  hundred  persons.* 

The   Socialist  law  was  originally  passed  for  three  years.     The 
law  of  May  31st,  1880,  extended  its  time  to  Sept.  30th,  1884,  and 


♦  More  recently  a  similar  order  has  been  issued,  dated  Oct.  28th,  1880,  for 
the  territory  of  the  city  of  Hamburg,  in  consequence  of  which  a  number  of 
expelled  Socialiats  hare  taken  refuge  in  this  country. 
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added  an  amendment,  protecting  from  its  operation  members  of  the 
Parliament  and  State  Legislatures.  The  Berlin  police  had  actaallj 
gone  BO  far  as  to  arrest  certain  Socialist  members  of  Parliameat, 
and  to  tarn  them  out  of  the  city  as  dangerous  persons,  when  thej 
came  to  the  capital  to  perform  their  l^;islative  duties. 

m. 

So  far  the  law  itself.  Let  us  now  inquire  how  it  stands  related 
to  the  previous  legislation  and  policy  of  Germany.  It  strikes  its 
first  blow,  as  we  have  seen,  at  associations  and  meetings.  This  is 
a  subject-matter  which  is  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Empire  by  the 
constitution,  but  on  which  no  general  law  has  as  yet  been  passed. 
If  we  take,  therefore,  the  Prussian  law  of  March  11th,  1880,  con- 
cerning meetings  and  associations,  as  fairly  representing  the  policy 
of  the  greater  part  of  Germany,  we  find  that  no  meeting  or  society 
can  be  prohibited  by  the  police,  if  the  formalities  of  the  law  are 
complied  with.  All  public  meetings  must  be  announced  to  the 
police  twenty-four  hours  before  thej^  are  to  be  held,  and  any  society 
which  occupies  itself  with  public  afiTaire  must  file  a  copy  of  iU 
constitution  and  a  list  of  its  members  with  the  police  within  three 
days  after  its  formation ;  all  changes  in  constitution  or  membership 
must  be  similarly  announced.  The  police  authorities  are  entitled 
to  be  represented  b}*  two  agents  in  all  public  assemblies ;  but  they 
have  not  the  right  to  dissolve  such  a  meeting,  except  under  three 
conditions:  1.  Failure  to  give  the  required  notification;  2.  Pre- 
sentation of  motions  which  invite  or  incite  to  criminal  acts;  3. 
Presence  of  armed  persons  who  refuse  to  withdraw  at  the  demand 
of  the  police.  Similar  principles  apply  to  public  associations, 
which  are  subject  to  two  further  restrictions:  1.  No  womeo, 
pupils  or  apprentices  can  belong  to  political  societies;  2.  Sach 
societies  cannot  combine  or  have  branches.  These  are  the  princi- 
ples commonly  recognized  in  Germany. 

Now  the  Socialist  Law  breaks  through  all  the  bulwarks  which 
formerly  protected  meetings  and  political  associations.  It  gives 
the  police  authorities  power  to  forbid  meetings  ^^  concerning  which 
the  supposition  is  justified  by  facts  that  they  are  to  be  used  to 
further  the  designs  mentioned  in  section  1/'  viz :  ^^  Social-demo- 
cratic, socialistic  or  communistic  designs  aimed  at  the  overthrow 
of  the  existing  order  of  State  or  of  Society."  What  facts  are 
sufficient  to   justify  this    suspicion  is  nowhere  stated,  bat  it  is 
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evident  that  veiy  slender  facte  will  suffice,  that  practioally  no  facts 
at  all  are  necessary  ;  for  even  aapposing  a  prohibition  were  in  ptun 
TiolatioQ  of  the  law,  and  as.  such  were  reversed  by  the  superior 
wthority,  and  the  meeting  allowed,  in  most  cases  the  occasion  for 
holding  the  meeting  woold  have  passed,  the  pennisaion  would  be 
nugatory.  Associations  cannot  be  broken  up  quite  so  easily,  bat 
in  many  cases  societies  which  pursued  purely  business  or  charitable 
objects  have  been  dissolved,  simply  because  their  officers  were 
SociaUsts,  when  there  was  no  proof  that  they  were  used  for  politioal 
purposes. 

The  breach  that  the  Socialist  Law  makes  in  the  hitherto  prevail- 
ing policy  with  regard  to  the  press  is  even  more  striking  than  Its 
violation  of  the  right  of  ftee  assodattou,  because  there  is  a  law  of 
the  Empire  on  the  subject,  which,  therefore,  has  nnifbrm  validity 
for  all  German  states.  This  law  (of  May  7th,  1874,)  ezpreeslf  says 
that  neither  the  administration  nor  the  courts  can  deprive  any  one 
of  the  right  of  carrying  on  any  part  of  tfae  publisbii^  business. 
The  law  confines  itself  strictly  to  provisions  for  securing  a  fob 
amount  of  publicity,  in  order  that,  jn  the  case  of  criminal  publica- 
tions, Qiere  may  be  no  difficulty  in  finding  the  responsible  person. 
For  that  reason  the  name  of  the  publisher  and  printer  must  be  put 
on  all  printed  matter  intended  for  public  circulation,  and  periodic^ 
publications  must  contain,  moreover,  tiie  name  of  the  responsible 
editor.  A  copy  of  each  number  of  such  periodical  publications 
must  also  be  sent  to  the  police  anthorities,  as  soon  as  issued. 
Publishers  of  periodicals  are  obliged  to  insert;  corrections  of  mis- 
statements made  by  them,  and  are  forbidden  to  print  certain  pieces 
of  information  (such  as  news  concerning  the  movements  of  troops 
in  time  of  war,  or  the  indictment  in  a  criminal  trial  before  It  has 
been  made  public  by  the  courts,  etc.),  which  might  endanger  the 
public  safety  or  the  tree  ^ion  of  the  courts.  Publications  issued 
in  Germany  may  be  temporarily  seized,  without  the  order  of  a 
court,  only  when  they  violate  the  formal  requirements  of  publicity, 
or  publish  dangerous  informatiou  in  times  of  nar,  or  violate  the 
provisions  of  the  criminal  law  with  regard  to  treason,  insulting  the 
Sovereign,  exciting  a  riot,  or  circulating  obscene  literature.  And 
even  in  these  cases  the  temporary  prohibition  must  be  confirmed  by 
a  court  within  forty-eight  hours,  and  the  publications  must  be 
returned,  if  this  confirmation  is  not  made  Within  five  days.  Future 
issues  can  be  forbidden  only  in  the  case  of  foreign  periodicals. 
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Since  the  SodaliBt  Law,  all  the  gaaranteee  previously  provided  for 
the  freedom  of  the  press  have  vanished.  A  temporaiy  seizure, 
instead  of  being  caretullj  guarded  by  certain  strict  conditions,  is 
now  possible  on  the  vaguest  grounds  of  mere  suspicion ;  the  time 
within  which  a  seizure  must  be  confirmed  is  not  forty-eight  hours, 
but  a  week ;  it  is  not  a  court  which  decides,  whether  a  publicatioD 
endangers  the  public  peace  or  not,  but  the  superior  police  c^cer ; 
and  an  appeal  from  his  decision  must  be  heard  by  a  semi-political 
commission,  which  had,  in  point  of  fact,  annulled  only  four  prohi- 
bitions down  to  April,  1880.  And  even  this  protection  is  of  com- 
paratively slight  value  in  real  life,  because  the  appeal  does  not 
delay  the  execution  of  the  order,  and,  by  the  time  a  final  dedsion 
is  reached,  the  publication  will  frequently  have  lost  all  significance. 
Thus,  when  a  policeman  seized  a  bundle  of  printed  ballots,  which 
were  to  be  used  at  an  election,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  a 
social-democratic  publication,  aimed  at  the  overthrow  of  State  and 
Society,  his  superiors  decided  that  his  interpretation  of  the  law 
was  erroneous,  and  ordered  the  ballots  returned.  Meanwhile  the 
election  was  over. 

Finally,  article  28  of  the  Socialist  Law,  which  provides  for  a 
general  suspension  of  individual  rights,  and  allows  the  cabinet  of  s 
state  to  declare  what  almost  amounts  to  martial  law,  in  time  of 
peace,  deviates  more  fh>m  previous  l^slation  than  perhaps  any 
other  section.  The  law  which  has  hitherto  r^ulated  this  matter 
(the  Prussian  law  of  June  4th,  1851.)  allows  explicitly  the  procla> 
mation  of  martial  law  only  in  times  of  war  or  riot.  The  Socialist 
Law  permits  the  police  authorities  to  turn  peaceful  citizens  from 
their  homes,  and  to  deprive  them  of  their  means  of  livelihood, 
without  even  providing  for  an  appeal  from  the  order,  or  establishing 
any  remedy  against  mistake  or  malice. 

But  the  Socialist  Law  not  only  reverses  the  previous  ^specific 
legislation  of  Germany,  it  breaks  most  decidedly  with  the  whole 
policy  pursued  for  many  years  by  the  North  German  Confederation 
and  the  Empire.  Article  77  of  the  Constitution  determines  that, 
in  case  of  a  refusal  of  justice  in  a  state,  the  Federal  Council  is  to 
receive  the  complaint  and  negotiate  the  remedy.  That  is,  the 
Empire  represents  the  cause  of  individual  rights  over  against  the 
arbitrary  action  of  the  police.  It  was  the  North  German  Confed- 
eration which  introduced  universal  suffrage;  it  was  the  Empire 
which  made  the  prosecution  of  public  officials  possible  by  removing 
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the  trial  ftom  the  jmisdiction  of  administratiTe  organs  and  patting 
it  into  the  hands  of  real  courts ;  it  was  the  Empire  vhich  deprived 
the  State  attorneys  of  the  monopoly  of  criminal  proaecutiona,  and 
allowed  the  injured  person  to  plead  his  claim  for  an  action  before  a. 
regular  court ;  it  was  the  North  German  Confederation  wMdi 
allowed  coalitions  and  assodations  of  artisans  for  trade  purposes ; 
in  short,  the  Empire  has  always  represented  the  cause  of  personal 
liberty  and  legal  guarantees.  The  Socialist  Law  marks  a  departure 
(whether  permanent  or  not,  can  only  be  decided  after  the  next 
elections),  bat  a  very  dedded  departure,  &om  the  policy  hitherto 
recognized. 

Observe  another  interesting  feature  of  this  law.  It  has  been 
cufitomaty  in  Germany,  as  in  France  and  in  our  own  states,  to  lay 
down  at  the  beginning  of  a  new  constitution  certain  fundamental 
rights,  inherent  in  every  citizen,  which  cannot  be  taken  from  him, 
except  in  the  most  extreme  cases  of  public  danger.  Among 
these  are  the  rights  of  personal  liberty,  of  free  association,  of  free 
expression  of  opinion,  inviolability  of  the  dwelling,  ete.  Whea 
the  constitution  of  the  German  Empire  was  formed,  it  was  thought, 
'  and  with  a  good  deal  of  justice,  that  these  various  rights  were, 
of  necessity,  so  vaguely  expressed  as  to  be  almost  meaningless, 
until  precisely  interpreted  by  specific  laws.  It  was,  therefore, 
thought  more  practical  to  leave  them  out  altogether.  It  cannot, 
however,  be  said  that  they  were  for  that  reason  disowned  or 
abolished.  On  the  contraiy.  Inasmuch  as  the  Empire  was 
formed  by  treaties  between  the  several  constitutional  states,  it 
must  be  held  that  the  various  rights  enjoyed  by  those  states  and 
their  subjecta  remained  intact,  except  where  modified  by  the 
express  utterances  of  the  Constitution,  and  that,  therefore,  these 
flindamentaL  rights,  so  far  as  guaranteed  by  the  several  states, 
were  tacitly  recognized  by  the  Empire,  though  the  Empire  is  not 
bound  te  regard  them.  The  Socialist  Lav  takes  full  advantage  of 
the  omission  of  the  Amdamental  rights  from  the  Constitution. 
Freedom  of  the  press  and  of  association,  and  f^edom  from  domi- 
ciliary visits  are  practically  at  an  end  in  Germany,  and  the  consti- 
tutions which  were  brought  into  existence  with  so  much  labor  in 
1848-50  have  all  been  broken  through.  The  absolutism  of  the 
Empire  has  taken  one  step  in  advance. 

How  little  individual  rights  are  respected  is  well  illustrated 
by  the  treatment  to  which  a  German  student  was  subjected  last; 
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year.  The  case  was  somewhat  aggravated  by  the  anomaloas  con- 
dition of  the  administratiye  law  in  Alsace,  where  it  occurred,  bat 
is  neyertheless  significant.  The  student  was  visited  early  in  the 
morning  by  agents  of  the  police,  not  in  uniform,  who  said  they 
wished  to  search  his  lodgings  for  forbidden  publications.  They 
had  no  order  from  any  court,  and  were  therefore,  even  technically, 
in  the  wrong.  The  student  consequently  refused  to  give  up  his 
keys.  A  locksmith  was  called,  and  his  desk  opened.  The  agents 
took  away  what  private  papers,  letters,  etc.,  they  wished,  also  a 
number  of  books,  some  of  them  the  property  of  the  university 
library.  Nothing  fbrther  was  done  for  the  time  being,  but  the 
student  began  to  miss  his  regular  family  letters.  Upon  inquiry  at 
the  post-oflSce,  he  was  told  that  he  could  get  them  by  applying  to 
the  police.  For  weeks  all  his  letters  were  opened,  before  he  received 
them.  For  months  he  was  deprived  of  the  books  which  he  needed, 
in  order  to  prosecute  his  studies.  He  was  forbidden  to  leave  town 
for  a  vacation  trip  he  had  planned.  Finally  the  matter  was 
dropped,  the  prosecution  fell  for  want  of  evidence.  If  we  ask 
what  it  was  that  first  fastened  suspicion  upon  him,  the  answer  is 
simple.  His  family  happened  to  be  scattered  at  that  time,  his 
parents  living  in  Vienna,  his  brother  in  Paris,  and  his  sister  in 
Home.  He  therefore  received  regular  letters  from  three  capitals. 
This  was  in  itself  serious,  but  there  was  more.  He  was  so  unfor- 
tunate as  to  have  a  birthday,  and  to  receive,  simultaneously,  con- 
gratulatory telegrams  from  three  capitals.  The  zeal  of  the  police 
authorities  needed  nothing  more ;  it  was  evident  that  in  a  case  like 
this  they  must  act  promptly  and  with  energy.  Hence  the  domi- 
ciliary visit,  the  interception  of  letters,  the  confiscation  of  books. 
The  whole  afi*air  was  a  case  of  gross  stupidity.  But  what  redress 
did  the  victim  have  ?  He  might  have  applied  for  permission  to  pro- 
secute the  police  ofiScer  acting  contrary  to  the  law,  but  he  was 
advised,  both  by  his  attorney  and  by  his  friends  in  the  faculty,  to 
do  nothing,  on  the  ground  that,  before  his  application  could  be 
acted  upon,  he  would  be  turned  out  of  the  city,  and  that,  whatever 
the  ultimate  result,  his  studies  would  be  completely  broken  up. 

This  particular  case  has  been  brought  up,  because  the  sufferer 
happened  to  be  one  of  the  author's  acquaintance.  The  proceedings 
of  the  Parliament  ftimish  a  good  collection  of  similar  ones,  which 
show  very  conclusively,  how  far  the  German  states  are  able  to 
protect  the  so-called  fundamental  rights,  guaranteed  in  their  con- 
stitutions. 
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The  tdme  at  our  disposal  does  not  allow  ns  to  discuss  the  politi- 
cal justification  of  this  measure,  but  a  suggestion  as  to  its  real 
nature  and  intent  may  not  be  out  of  place.  The  law  is  not  an 
abnormal  excrescence  of  legislation,  passed  under  exceptional 
circumstances,  nor  is  it  simply  a  result  of  the  returning  strength  of 
the  reactipnary  parties  in  German  politics.  It  is  exceptional,  in 
haying  been  called  forth  by  the  attempts  on  the  Emperor's  life,  and 
reactionary,  in  having  been  passed  by  conservative  votes ;  but  it  is, 
nevertheless.  Prince  Bismarck's  measure,  and  flilly  inr  accord  with 
his  recent  policy.  We  have  seen  that  its  two  most  salient  features 
are  its  encroachments  upon  the  rights  of  individuals  and  its  inroads 
upon  the  state  constitutions.  These  same  marks  are  found  in 
other  important  moves  of  the  Chancellor,  such  as  his  plan  for 
introducing  the  tobacco  monopoly,  his  constant  attempts  to  bring 
the  railroads  under  the  control  of  the  Empire,  and  his  more  recent 
endeavors  to  deprive  Hamburg  of  its  exemption  from  custom 
duties ;  and  the  tendency  of  all  these  measures,  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  is,  to  a  certain  degree,  socialistic.  They  all  portend  that 
widening  of  the  power  of  the  state  at  the  expense  of  the  individual 
which  the  Socialists  uphold,  and  the  Liberals  universally  condemn. 
Thus  we  find  that  the  Government  is  fighting  the  Socialists  with  a 
weapon  borrowed  from  their  own  arsenal.  The  Social-Democratic 
party  has  gained  rather  than  lost  in  the  last  two  years,  but  what- 
ever its  ultimate  fate,  it  must  be  said  that  the  blow  against  the 
Socialists  marks  a  decided  advance  in  the  spread  of  socialist  ideas. 
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IV.    THE  STUDY  OF  ANATOBiT,  HISTORICAI-LY  AKD  LEGALLY 

CONSIDEBED. 

BT   BDWAXD  MUB8ST  HABTWBIX,   M.A«,  VBLLOW  OF  THB  JOSVS  BOFKm 

UXIYKBttrr. 

(Bead  ThuxwAMj,  September  9.) 

Fabt  Fibst. 

**  Practised  architects,  before  they  yenture  in  thonght  to  build  a 
new  edifice,  to  strengthen  an  old  one,  or  restore  a  rained  one,  first 
consider  carefhlly  and  examine  closely  all  the  minnte  parts  of  socfa 
stmctares.  So,  physicians,  indeed,  before  they  endeavor  to  care 
for  the  human  body  and  preserve  it  fh>m  the  diseases  which 
threaten  it,  ought  to  know  very  accnrately,  and  to  a  nicety,  all 
the  parts  of  that  body.  Anatomy,  the  eye  of  medicine,  fhrnishes 
each  knowledge.  Verily,  the  beginnings,  the  foundations,  and 
the  sources  of  origin  of  the  medical  art  are,  without  the  light  and 
yision  of  anatomy,  shrouded  in  thick  darkness ;  wherefore,  it  is 
not  inaptly  called  by  Johannes  Montanus,  the  alphabet  of  medi- 
cine." So  wrote  Bolfincins,  in  his  **  Dissertationes  Anatomies," 
published  at  Nuremberg,  in  1656. 

When  we  of  today  seek  the  origin  of  this  *'  alphabet  of  medi- 
cine," we  turn  to  the  East,  whence  we  are  accustomed  to  derive 
the  beginnings  of  all  our  arts ;  but  we  find  the  history  of  ancient 
anatomy  to  be  almost  a  blank  page.  FHest,  and  law-giver,  and 
people  were  all  averse  to  anything  like  the  dissection  of  the  human 
body.  The  Egyptians,  Hebrews,  Greeks,  Romans,  and  Arabs, 
alike  regarded  with  abhorrence  the  mutUation  of  the  dead.  There 
is  abundant  proof  of  this  in  their  laws  and  customs  touching 
burial  and  defilement. 

It  is  said  that  Democritus,  of  Abdera  (460  B.  C),  the  friend  of 
Hippocrates,  was  the  first  to  dissect  the  human  body.  However 
that  may  be,  it  is  as  the  Laughing  Philosopher,  and  not  as  the 
Father  of  Anatomy,  that  he  has  infiuenced  mankind.  It  was  in 
what  we  fondly  call  '*  Egyptian  darkness,"  and  through  the  fi&vor 
of  an  enlightened  despot,  that  the  first  school  of  anatomy  was 
founded  at  Alexandria,  three  hundred  years  before  Christ,  by 
Ptolemy  Soter.  <*  Braving,"  says  Bouchnt,**  all  prejudices,  and 
considering  that  the  interests  of  science  ought  always  to  outweigh 
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those  of  tbe  individual,  Ptolemy  authorized  the  disBection  of 
human  dead  bodies, -and  himself  set  the  example  by  beginning  to 
dissect  with  the  physicians  gathered  around  him."  Herophilua, 
and  Eraeistratas,  his  pupil,  made  the  school  of  Alexandria  famous 
and  inflnential ;  their  contributions  to  imatoroy  were  genuine  and 
considerable.  No  name  worthy  of  mention,  beside  theirs,  is  to  be 
found  Id  the  history  of  anatomy,  until  we  oome  to  that  of  Mondino, 
Professor  at  Bologna,  who  first  pnblicly  dissected  in  Europe,  early 
In  the  fourteenth  century.  Yet,  in  the  interval  between  the 
decadence  of  the  Alexandrian  school,  which  followed  bard  upon 
the  death  of  its  founders,  and  the  rise  of  the  Italian  schools  of 
anatomy,  Aristotle,  Galen,  Celsus,  and  the  Arabists,  lived  and 
wrote.  George  Heniy  Lewes  declares  that  "Aristotle  has  giveu 
no  single  anatomical  description  of  the  least  value."  Daremberg, 
Galen's  editor  and  translator,  who  says  he  has  repeated  every 
one  of  Galen's  dissections,  is  convinced  that  he  used  only  the 
lower  animals.  Celsus  expressed  himself  as  a  disbeliever  in  the 
utility  of  human  dissection.  The  medicine  and  surgery  taught  by 
the  Arabs,  at  least  so  far  as  its  anatomy  was  concerned,  was 
borrowed  ttora  the  Greeks. 

Previously  to  the  rise  of  human  anatomy  in  Italyt  Galenism, 
founded  on  the  dissection  of  the  lower  animals,  notably  the  ape, 
dominated  the  known  medical  world.  Galen  had  written  his  "  De 
Usu  Partium  Animalium,"  as  a  prose  hymn  to  the  Deity.  The 
hierarchy  commended  his  system,  which  was  upheld  as  scientific 
orthodoxy,  alike  by  political  and  religious  authority ;  all  research 
capable  of  contradicting  his  views,  was  condemned.  The  flrat 
Italian  anatomists  were  quite  content  to  expound  Galen.  One  of 
the  Arabists,  Abdollatiph,  criticised  tbe  slavish  dependence  of  his 
contemporaries  on  books.  He  commended  those  who,  like  him- 
self, repaired  to  burial  grounds  to  study  the  bones  of  the  dead ; 
but  he  seems  never  to  have  dreamed  that  anything  could  be  learned 
flxtm  a  like  scrutiny  of  the  soft  parts. 

Galenism  died  hard,  even  in  Italy  where  it  was  first  attacked. 
How  tenacious  it  was  of  life  is  well  shown  by  Malpighi,  who  was 
bom  in  1628,  the  year  that  Harvey  first  published  his  "  Essay  on 
the  Motion  of  the  Heart  and  Blood."  Harvey  never  saw  the 
passage  of  the  blood  through  the  capillaries ;  Malpighi  discovered 
those  vessels  and  first  demonstrated  tbe  fiow  of  blood  (W)m  the 
arteries  Into  the  veins.    Malpigtu   writes :   '■  In  the  meantime, 
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oontentlons  being  raised  among  stadioos  men,  eapeciaUy  the 
younger,  botli  practical  and  theoretical,  and  the  new  doctrines 
growing  daily  into  more  credit,  the  senior  professors  of  Bologna 
were  inflamed  to  such  a  pitch,  that,  in  order  to  root  oat  heretical 
Innovations  in  philosophy  and  physic,  they  endeavored  to  pass  a 
law  whereby  every  graduate  should  be  obliged  to  take  the  follow- 
ing additional  clause  to  his  solemn  oath  on  taking  his  degree,  viz: 
*  You  shall  likewise  swear  that  you  will  preserve  and  defend  the 
doctrine  taught  in  the  University  of  Bologna,  namely,  that  of 
Hippocrates,  Aristotle,  and  Galen,  which  has  now  been  approved 
of  for  so  many  ages ;  and  that  you  will  not  permit  their  principles 
and  conclusions  to  be  overturned  by  any  person,  as  far  as  in  yon 
lies.' "  '^  But,"  says  Malpighi,  *'  this  was  dropped  and  the  liberty 
of  philosophizing  remains  to  this  day." 

It  is  stated  that  practical  anatomy  was  tanght  at  Padua,  as  early 
as  1151 ;  and  also,  that  in  the  code  made  for  Sicily,  by  Frederic 
n.,  who  died  in  1250,  there  was  a  law  which  forbade  any  one  to 
practice  surgery  unless  he  had  been  instructed  previously  in 
anatomy.  The  statement  is  also  made  that  public  courses  in 
human  anatomy  were  given  during  his  reign ;  though  no  docu- 
ments are  cited  to  substantiate  it.  There  is  no  dispute,  however, 
that  Mondino  publicly  dissected  two  subjects  as  early  as  1315 ; 
and  some  writers  give  1308  as  the  date. 

We  find  many  bulls  of  Popes  and  canons  of  Councils  r^arding 
the  study  and  practice  of  physic  and  surgery  by  monks,  firom  the 
time  of  the  Council  of  Laodicea,  in  366  A.  D.,  when  the  priest- 
hood were  forbidden  to  study  enchantment,  mathematics,  and 
astrology,  and  the  binding  of  the  soul  by  amulets,  till  1215,  when 
Pope  Innocent  III.  is  said  to  have  fulminated  an  anathema  against 
bloody  operations  in  surgery.  Although  these  utterances  of  the 
Church  are  interesting,  we  pass  them  by  as  being  outside  the  scope 
of  this  paper. 

The  edict  of  Boniface  VIU.,  however,  published  in  1300, 
affected  the  {Mrogress  of  practical  anatomy,  and  is  worthy  of  note. 
In  1299,  Pope  Boniface  VIII.  forbade,  under  pain  of  exoommuni- 
eation,  any  one  to  boil,  cut  up,  or  dry  the  bodies  of  the  dead. 
Such  an  act  he  characterized  as  barbarous  and  abhorrent  to 
Christian  piety.  Baynaldus,  in  whose  ^'Annalea  Ecdesiastici, 
Lucae,  1749,"  the  edict  of  Boniface  is  found,  says  that  such  cus- 
toms **  had  prevailed  in  regard  to  those  who,  having  undertaken  a 
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pilgrimage  to  the  Eaet,  died  in  foreign  parts ;  and  in  order  that 
their  bones  might  be  treed  from  flesh,  and  bo  easily  carried  about 
vitliout  the  fear  of  cormption.  And  yet  we  know,"  he  adds, 
"  that  the  ttody  of  Saint  Luke  was  Iwited  by  his  friends."  It  is 
hardly  probable  that  Pope  Boniface  directed  this  edict  primarily 
against  anatomy.  Edward  I.,  of  England,  directed  that  the  Qesh 
should  be  boiled  Crom  his  bones  and  that  they  should  be  carried 
to  battle  in  a  bag  by  bis  sDccesBor,  in  order  to  terrify  hie  enemies. 
The  story  of  Douglas  and  the  heart  of  Robert  Bruce  is  familiar 
to  all.  It  is  quite  likely  that  Boniface  launched  his  anathema  in 
order  to  restrain  sncb  practices  as  these;  nevertheless,  his  edict 
proved  an  obstacle  to  anatomical  studies.  Mondino  apologizes 
for  not  making  the  most  exact  study  of  the  bones  of  the  skull, 
saying :  "  the  bones  beneath  the  basilar  bone  are  not  to  be  clearly 
distinguished,  unless  they  be  boiled ;  a  sin  which  I  have  been 
accustomed  to  shun."  Hyrtl,  the  famous  German  anatomist, 
holds  that  the  edict  of  Boniface  was  in  force  till  1556,  when  the 
Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth,  the  patron  of  Vesaliua,  ordered  the 
question  to  be  put  to  the  theologians  of  the  University  of  tjala- 
manca,  "  Whether  or  not  it  could  be  allowed,  without  violating 
one's  conscience  and  incurring  the  suspicion  of  criminality,  to  cut 
up  human  dead  bodies  ?  "  "  Et  retpondisse  Universitaiem,  Licere," 
•ays  Rolfioeius,  quoting  a  atill  earlier  writer. 

That  dissection  was  not  nniversally  banned  by  the  Church  before 
the  Divines  of  Salamanca  pronounced  it  lawful,  may  be  seen  from 
the  action  of  Pope  Sixtus  IV.,  in  HS2.  In  that  year,  in  a  letter 
addressed  to  the  rector,  doctors,  and  students  of  the  University 
of  Tflbingen,  Sixtus  granted  a  special  and  full  dispensation  to 
those  who-  should  receive  the  cadavera  of  certain  malefactors 
executed  for  capital  crimes  in  accordance  with  the  civil  law : 
'^per  juatilutm  secularem,"  is  the  phrase  in  the  original.  They 
were  given  permission  to  dissect  and  dismember  these  dead  bodies, 
inasmuch  as  they  desired  thereby  to  render  themselves  learned 
and  skilful  in  the  art  of  medicine,  provided  they  would  bury  in 
the  customary  manner  such  condemned  men  after  they  should  be 
dissected  and  dismembered. 

It  is  claimed  that  in  Prague,  as  early  as  the  foundation  of  the 
University  in  134S,  the  executioners  were  eqjoined  to  deliver  the 
cadavera  of  malefactors  to  the  school  of  medicine.  Duke  Albrecht 
IV.  imported  an  Italian  anatomist,  named  Galeazzo,  to  introduce 
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the  art  of  dissection  into  Vienna;    where  the  first  anatomical 
demonstrations  before  the  medical  faculty  were  made  in  1404. 

In  France,  as  early  as  1376,  Louis  of  Anjoa  permitted  the 
surgeons  of  Montpellier  to  take  the  body  of  an  executed  crimiiial 
annually  for  dissection.  Charles  the  Bad,  King  of  Navarre  and 
Lord  of  Montpellier,  ratified  this  grant  in  1377;  as  did  King 
Charles  VI.  in  1396  ;  and  King  Charles  VQI.  in  1484,  and  again  in 
1496.  A  similar  grant  was  made  in  Scotland  in  1505,  as  we  learn 
from  the  following  extract  taken  from  the  Charter,  given  by  the 
Town  Council  of  Edinburgh  to  the  Surgeons'  Company,  July  1, 
1505,  and  ratified  by  King  James  IV.  in  the  following  year: 
*'  And  als  that  evcrie  man  that  is  to  be  maid  frieman  and  maister 
amangis  ws  be  examit  and  previt  in  thir  poyntis  following  Thati 
IS  TO  SAT  That  he  knaw  anatomea  nature  and  oomplexioun  of 
every  member  In  manis  bodie  And  in  lyke  wayes  he  knaw  all 
the  vaynis  of  the  samyn  thatt  he  may  mak  flewbothomea  in  dew 
tyme.  .  .  •  And  that  we  may  have  anis  in  the  yeir  ane  oon- 
dampnit  man  after  he  be  deid  to  mak  anatomea  of  quhairthrow 
we  may  haf  experience  Ilk  ane  to  instruct  others  And  we  saU  do 
suffi'age  for  the  soule."  By  Act  of  Parliament,  32  Henry  VOL, 
cap.  42,  in  1540,  it  was  granted  to  the  Barber-Surgeons  of  London  to 
take  "  yearly  forever  .  .  .  four  persons  condemned  adjudged 
and  put  to  Death  for  Felony  by  the  due  Order  of  the  King's 
Highness,  .  •  .  and  to  make  Incision  of  the  same  dead  Bodies, 
or  otherwise  to  order  the  same  after  their  said  Discretions  at  their 
pleasures,  for  their  further  and  better  Knowledge,  Instruction, 
Insight,  Learning,  and  Experience  in  the  said  Science  or  Faculty 
of  Surgery." 

Vesalius,  a  Fleming,  bom  in  1514,  did  more  than  all  his  prede- 
cessors to  overthrow  Galenism  and  place  meilicine  upon  a  rational 
basis,  and  well  deserves  his  title  of  the  Father  of  Modem  Anatomy. 
Yet,  despite  the  concessions  we  have  noticed  made  by  prelates, 
kings  and  parliaments  to  the  early  anatomists,  Vesalius  and  Ms 
students  were  obliged,  in  the  words  of  Hallam,  **  to  prowl  by 
night  in  charnel-houses,  to  dig  up  the  dead  from  the  grave ;  they 
climbed  the  gibbet  in  fear  and  silence  to  steal  the  mouldering 
carcass  of  the  murderer  at  the  risk  of  ignominious  punishment 
and  the  secret  stings  of  superstitious  remorse."  Vesalius  began 
to  dissect  while  a  youth  in  his  teens.  For  a  time  he  studied  under 
the  famous  French  anatomist,  Jacques  Du  Bois,  who  demonstrated 
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the  anatomy  of  Galen  on  the  carcasses  of  dogs.  But  Vesalias  for- 
sook Paris  for  Italy,  drawn  thither  by  the  reputation  of  the  schools 
whence  Leonardo  da  Yinci  and  Michael  Angelo  derived  their 
knowledge  of  human  anatomy.  Before  he  was  twenty-eight,  as 
has  been  well  said,  '^  Yesalius  discovered  a  new  world,"  and  held 
at  one  time  the  professorship  of  anatomy  in  the  nniversities  of 
Pisa,  Padua  and  Bologna.  He  died  the  victim  of  the  Spanish 
Inquisition.  His  inspection,  with  the  consent  of  the  relatives,  of 
the  body  of  a  Spanish  grandee,  whose  heart  feebly  contracted 
under  the  knife,  brought  him  before  the  Inquisition,  and  would 
have  led  him  to  the  stake  but  for  the  intercession  of  the  King. 
Compelled  to  journey  to  Jerusalem  by  way  of  penance,  Yesalius 
was  shipwrecked,  in  1564,  on  the  island  of  Zante.  It  is  said  that 
he  there  starved  to  death,  and  that  unless  a  liberal  goldsmith  had 
defrayed  the  funeral  charges,  the  remains  of  the  greatest  anatomist 
the  world  had  seen  would  have  been  devoured  by  birds  of  prey. 

The  Italian  schools  under  Yesalius  and  his  successors,  Fallopius, 
Columbus  and  Fabricius,  exerted  a  wide  and  potent  influence  upon 
European  medicine.  This  influence  was  sooner  felt  and  more 
marked  in  France,  Germany  and  Holland  than  in  England  and 
Scotland.  But  we  shall  confine  our  attention  for  the  present  to 
the  history  of  anatomy  in  Great  Britain;  inasmuch  as  in  the 
development  of  anatomy  in  America,  the  influence  of  Edinburgh 
and  London  is  more  readily  traced  than  that  of  Paris  and  Leyden. 

Twenty-five  years  after  the  passage  of  the  Act  of  32  Henry  VIII., 
Queen  Elizabeth  granted  to  the  College  of  Physicians,  of  London, 
the  bodies  of  four  felons  executed  in  Middlesex,  'Hhat  the 
president  or  other  persons  appointed  by  the  college  might,  observ- 
ing all  decent  respect  for  human  flesh,  dissect  the  same."  In 
1663,  Charles  II.  increased  the  number  of  felons'  bodies,  annually 
granted  to  the  physicians,  to  six.  The  Act  of  22  George  II.,  c. 
37,  1752,  required  the  dissection  or  hanging  in  chains  of  the 
bodies  of  all  executed  murderers  in  order  that  ^^  some  further  Terror 
and  peculiar  Mark  of  Infamy  might  be  added  to  the  Punishment 
of  Death."  The  provision  of  this  Act  regarding  the  dissection  of 
murderers  remained  unrepealed  till  the  passage  of  the  so-called 
Warburton  Anatomy  Act,  in  1832,  while  the  provision  regarding 
the  hanging  of  a  murderer's  body  in  chains  remained  in  force  till 
1861,  when  it  was  repealed. 

These  were  the  only  legalized  sources  for  the  supply  of  anatomi- 
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cal  material  in  England  prior  to  18S2.  Sach  proyisions  might,  at 
first  sight,  seem  generoas  and  ample,  yet  they  were  not.  We  find 
Dr.  William  Hunter,  in  1763,  in  vain  asking  of  the  King  a  grant 
of  land  sufficient  for  the  site  of  an  anatomical  school  in  London, 
which  he  proposed  to  endow  with  something  like  £7,000,  and  one 
of  the  finest  anatomical  collections  in  Europe.  In  his  memorial 
to  the  Earl  of  Bute,  Hunter  writes :  '^  Of  the  very  few  who  profess 
or  teach  this  art  in  any  part  of  Great  Britain,  London  excepted, 
there  are  none  who  can  he  supplied  with  dead  bodies  for  the 
private  use  of  students.  They  can  with  difficulty  procure  only  so 
many  as  are  absolutely  necessary  for  the  public  demonstrations  of 
the  principal  and  well-known  parts  of  the  body.  Henoe  it  is  that 
the  students  never  learn  the  practical  part,  and  the  teachers  them- 
selves can  hardly  make  improvements,  because  they  cannot  have 
subjects  for  private  experiments  and  enquiries.  Anatomy  was 
not  upon  a  much  better  footing,  even  in  London,  till  the  year  1746." 

Li  1832,  Parliament  passed  the  Warburton  Anatomy  Act,  which 
is  still  in  force  throughout  Great  Britain  and  Ireland— ^ in  all  its 
essential  features.  To  understand  its  significance  and  that  of 
**  Burking,"  which  really  caused  Parliament  to  enact  it,  we  must 
glance  at  the  Edinburgh  School  of  Anatomy. 

We  have  already  noticed  the  grant  of  anatomical  material  con- 
tained in  the  charter  of  the  Surgeons'  Company,  made  in  1505. 
The  beginning  of  the  Edinburgh  Anatomical  School  was  in  1694 ; 
when  the  Town  Council,  on  the  24th  of  October,  in  response  to  the 
petition  of  Alexander  Menteith,  granted  him  *^  any  vacant,  waste 
room  in  the  correction  house,  or  any  other  thereabouts  belcmging 
to  the  Town."  Menteith  also  obtained  a  grant  of  ^'  those  that  dye 
in  the  correction  house ;  and  the  bodies  of  fbndlings  that  dye 
upon  the  breast."  The  Surgeons'  Company  were  granted,  nine 
days  later,  ^^  the  bodies  of  fundlings  who  dye  betwix  the  tyme 
that  they  are  weaned  and  their  being  put  to  schools  or  trades ; 
also  the  dead  bodies  of  such  as  are  stifiet  in  the  birth,  which  are 
exposed  and  have  none  to  owne  them ;  as  also  the  dead  bodies  of 
such  as  are  felo  de  se  and  have  none  to  owne  them ;  likewayes  the 
bodies  of  such  as  are  put  to  death  by  sentence  of  the  magisUrat, 
and  have  none  to  owne  them."  The  anatomical  theatre  of  the 
surgeons  was  reported  finished  to  the  Town  Council,  December  17, 
1697.  The  Council  ratified  its  grant  of  1694,  and,  the  same  day, 
the  surgeons  chose  a  conunittee  ^'  to  appoint  the  method  of  public 
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dissections,  and  the  operators/'  In  1705,  the  Council  gave 
£15  salary  to  Robert  Elliott,  the  first  Professor  of  Anatomy  in 
Edinburgh.  In  1720,  the  Town  Council  elected  Alexander  Monro, 
primus  J  Professor  of  Anatomy.  In  1725,  he  removed  from  Sur- 
geons' Hall  to  the  University  buildings,  because  of  the  violence  of 
a  mob  which  had  attempted  to  demolish  the  Surgeons'  Theatre,  on 
account  of  the  supposed  violation  of  graves.  In  1722,  the  appren- 
tices of  the  Surgeons'  Company  were  obliged,  in  their  indentures, 
to  subscribe  to  *'  an  obligation  that  they  would  altogether  avoid 
raising  the  dead." 

Under  the  Monros,  father,  son  and  grandson,  who  held  between 
them  the  University  Chair  of  Anatomy  f^om  1720  till  1846,  the 
school  became  widely  famous.  Many  of  the  early  American 
physicians  and  anatomists  studied  at  Edinburgh  ;  where,  early  in 
this  century,  there  were  several  extramural  private  schools  of 
anatomy.  Of  these,  that  of  Dr.  Rol^rt  Knox  was  the  most 
famous  and  frequented.  In  the  winter  of  1828-29,  he  had  a  class 
of  505 :   the  largest  in  Europe. 

For  years  the  demand  for  anatomical  material  had  exceeded  the 
legal  supply  in  Great  Britain.  As  early  as  1826,  Parliament  was 
petitioned,  but  to  no  purpose,  to  give  aid  and  protection  to  the 
anatomists,  —  who  were  forced  to  depend  on  the  resurrection  men 
for  subjects.  Bodies  often  brought  £10  each,  in  Edinburgh  and 
London ;  in  one  instance  a  subject  was  sold  for  £30.  When  the 
home  supply  ran  short,  the  Scotch  anatomists  were  furnished  with 
stolen  bodies  ft'om  England,  Ireland,  and  even  France.  ''  The 
increased  demand  and  higher  pay  for  material,"  says  Lonsdale 
(Knox's  biographer),  '*  generated  sad  recklessness  and  brutality. 
Quarrels  arose  over  the  spoils ;  the  jealousy  of  rival  factions  of  the 
different  schools,  and  the  fi'equent  attempts  to  outwit  each  other, 
led  to  personal  denunciations  and  a  fearful  publicity."  In  response 
to  numerous  petitions  from  the  medical  profession,  a  '*  Select 
Committee  of  the  Commons,"  to  inquire  into  the  hindrances  to  the 
study  of  anatomy,  was  appointed  April  22,  1828.  Its  report  was 
rendered  on  the  twenty-second  of  July,  following.  In  1788,  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench  decided,  in  the  first  reported  case  of  the 
sort,  that  it  was  a  misdemeanor  at  common  law  to  carry  away  a 
dead  body  from  a  church-yard,  although  for  the  purpose  of  dissec- 
tion, as  being  an  offence  contra  bonos  mores  and  common  decency. 
The  Select  Committee  stated  in  its  report,  which  was  favorable  to 
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the  petitioners,  that,  under  the  law  as  then  interpreted,  there  was 
scarcely  a  student  or  teacher  of  anatomy  in  England  who  was  not 
indictable  for  a  misdemeanor ;  and  also  that  medical  men  "  were 
liable  in  a  civil  action  to  damages  for  errors  in  practice,  due  to 
professional  ignorance ;  though  at  the  same  time  they  might  be 
visited  with  penalties  as  criminals  for  endeavoring  to  take  the  only 
means  of  obtaining  professional  knowledge.''  It  was  not  until  the 
following  year,  when  the  complaints  of  the  anatomists  and  the 
report  of  the  committee  had  been  emphatically  endorsed  by  the 
^'  Burking"  horrors  of  Edinburgh,  that  leave  was  obtained,  on  the 
fourth  of  May,  to  bring  in  a  ^*  Bill,  to  Prevent  the  Disinterment  of 
Dead  Bodies,  and  for  the  Better  Begulation  of  Our  Schools  of 
Anatomy." 

On  the  second  of  November,  1828,  it  was  noised  about  in 
Edinburgh  that  a  woman  had  been  murdered  on  All  Hallow  Eve 
for  the  sake  of  her  body,  which  was  found  in  the  dissecting  room 
of  Dr.  Knox.  In  the  investigation  which  followed  it  was  dis- 
covered that  William  Hare,  the  keeper  of  a  low  lodging  house  in 
the  West  Port,  and  one  of  his  lodgers,  William  Burke,  had,  within 
less  than  a  year,  committed  sixteen  murders,  and  disposed  of  the 
bodies  of  their  victims  to  the  teachers  of  anatomy.  The  ^*  Buike" 
method  was  to  suffocate  the  victim,  already  dead  drunk.  Throttling 
was  not  resorted  to :  the  nose  and  mouth  were  kept  tightly  closed, 
and  the  smothering  was  soon  effected.  It  was  impossible  to  con- 
nect Knox  with  these  villains  in  any  way,  except  as  a  receiver  of 
stolen  goods  for  the  benefit  of  the  public.  Hare  turned  State's 
evidence,  but  Burke  was  found  guilty,  hanged  and  dissected.  His 
skeleton  adorns  the  Anatomical  Museum  of  the  University  of 
Edinburgh. 

The  Bill  alluded  to  above  was  brought  into  Parliament  May  5, 
1829,  but  was  thrown  out  in  the  House  of  Lords  a  month  later. 
It  was  not  until  August  1,  1832,  after  a  long  discussion  in  which 
Sir  James  Mackintosh  and  Mr.  Macaulay  took  part,  that  the 
*'  Warburton  Bill  for  Regulating  Schools  of  Anatomy  "  was  enacted. 
At  this  distance  in  space  and  time  the  deliberateness  of  Parliament 
seems  a  trifle  strained  in  the  face  of  such  facts  as  we  have  stated ; 
but  one  of  the  chief  glories  of  the  British  Constitution  is  its  slow 
growth,  we  believe. 

The  Warburton  Act  is,  with  some  trifling  amendments,  still  in 
force.    Its  effect  has  been  to  protect  the  sepulchres  of  the  dead, 
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and,  in  the  long  run,  to  fbrnish  an  adequate  supply  of  subjects. 
As,  however,  Massachusetts  anticipated  Great  Britain  by  more 
than  a  year  in  legalizing  anatomy,  in  a  law  based  upon  the  same 
principles  as  those  embodied  in  the  English  Act,  we  forego  any 
special  consideration  of  the  terms  and  provisions  of  the  latter. 


Part  Second. 

anatobct  in  america. 

The  earliest  utterance  in  America,  in  recognition  of  the 
importance  of  anatomical  studies,  seems  to  have  been  made  in 
Massachusetts.  In  '*  The  Cleare  Sun-Shine  of  the  Gospel  Breaking 
upon  the  Indians  in  New  England"  is  found  a  letter  dated  ''  Rox- 
bury,  24  September  1647,"  from  John  Eliot  to  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Shephard  of  ^^  Cambridge  in  New  England."  The  Apostle 
declares  of  the  Indians  that  ''  all  the  refuge  they  have  and  relie 
upon  in  time  of  sickness  is  their  Powwaws ;  so  that  it  is  a  very 
needfull  thing  to  informe  them  in  the  use  of  Physick,  and  a  most 
effectuall  meanes  to  take  them  off  from  their  Powwawing.  Some 
of  the  wiser  sort  I  have  stirred  up  to  get  this  skill ;  I  have  showed 
them  the  Anatomy  of  man's  body,  and  some  generall  principles 
of  Physick.  I  have  had  many  thoughts  in  my  heart  that  it  were 
a  singular  good  work,  if  the  Lord  would  stirre  up  the  hearts  of 
some  or  other  of  his  people  in  England  to  give  some  maintenance 
toward  some  Schoole  or  Collegiate  exercise  this  way,  wherein 
there  should  be  Anatomies  and  other  instructions  that  way."  It 
is  unlikely  that  the  Apostle  Eliot  added  dissections  to  his  lectures 
on  '^  the  Anatomy  of  man's  body ;"  for  later  in  the  same  letter  he 
deplores  the  fact  that  ''  our  young  students  in  Physick  have  onely 
theoreticall  knowledge,  and  are  forced  to  fall  to  practice  before 
ever  they  saw  an  Anatomy  made,"  and  says,  '^  We  never  had  but 
one  Anatomy  in  the  Countrey,  which  Mr.  Giles  Firman  (now  in 
England)  did  make  and  read  upon  very  well." 

The  ^' first  Anatomy  in  the  Countrey"  was  doubtless  made 
without  the  warrant  of  legal  enactment ;  certainly  the  majority  of 
dissections  since  then  have  been  so  made.  The  first  statutory 
provision  regarding  anatomy  in  America  seems  to  be  the  Massa- 
chusetts Act  of  1784,  by  the  terms  of  which  the  bodies  of  those 
killed  in  duels  and  of  those  executed  for  killing  another  in  a  duel 
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might  be  given  ap  to  the  sargeons  '*  to  be  dissected  and  anato- 
mized." In  1831  Massachusetts  anticipated  all  her  sister  States, 
and  England  as  well,  by  legalising  the  study  of  *^  anatomy  in 
certain  cases." 

In  1690,  Governor  Slaughter,  of  New  York,  died  suddenly, 
under  circumstances  which  excited  suspicions  of  poisoning.  Dr. 
Johannes  Eerfbyle,  assisted  by  five  physicians,  made  a  post- 
mortem examination  of  the  body.  The  council  ordered  £8  Ss.  to 
be  paid  the  surgeons  for  this  examination.  This  is  usually  cited 
as  the  first  recorded  autopsy  in  America. 

It  is  recorded  that  Dr.  John  Bard  and  Dr.  Peter  Middleton,  of 
New  York  cit}',  in  1750  injected  and  dissected  the  body  of  Her- 
manus  Carroll,  an  executed  criminal,  ^'  for  the  instruction  of  the 
young  men  then  engaged  in  the  study  of  medicine."  This  was 
thirty-nine  years  before  the  State  of  New  York  legalized  the 
dissection  of  the  bodies  of  malefactors  executed  for  arson, 
burglary,  or  murder.  Though  Pennsylvania  passed  no  anatomy 
Act  until  1 867,  the  first  American  medical  school  was  organized  in 
Philadelphia  in  1765,  by  Drs.  Morgan  and  Shippen,  natives  of 
that  city.  Dr.  William  Shippen,  Jr.,  a  pupil  of  John  Hunter, 
gave,  in  1762,  a  systematic  course  of  lectures  on  anatomy.  The 
fee  for  this  course,  which  is  said  to  have  embraced  sixty  lectures, 
was  put  at  "  five  pistoles ;  and  any  gentlemen  who  incline  to  see 
the  subject  prepared  for  the  lecture  and  learn  the  art  of  dissecting, 
injecting,  etc.,  are  to  pay  five  pistoles  more."  This  first  course 
of  lectures  by  Dr.  Shippen,  which  was  attended  by  twelve  students, 
is  usually  termed  the  first  full  and  scientific  course  of  anatomical 
lectures  given  in  America ;  although  Dr.  Cadwallader,  as  early  as 
1751,  made  dissections  for  the  benefit  of  the  physicians  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  Thomas  Wood,  surgeon,  in  1752  advertised  in  the 
New  York  papera  ^^  a  course  on  osteology  and  myology  in  the  city 
of  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,"  to  be  followed,  in  case  of  proper 
encouragement,  by  a  course  in  angiology  and  neurology,  and  a 
course  of  operations  on  the  dead  body.  It  should  also  be  noted 
that  Dr.  William  Hunter,  educated  at  Edinburgh  under  the  elder 
Monro,  who  came  to  America  in  1752,  gave  lectures  on  anatomy 
and  surgery  in  Newport,  R.  I.,  in  the  years  1754,  1755,  and  1756. 

Shippen's  courses  were  so  successful  that  in  1765  the  Medical 
College  of  Philadelphia  was  organized  with  two  professorships. 
Dr.  Shippen  held  the  chair  of  '^  anatomy  and  surgery ;  **  that  of 
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the  ^Hheory  and  practice  of  physic"  was  filled  by  Dr.  John 
Morgan. 

In  New  York  and  Massachusetts,  as  in  Pennsylvania,  the 
anatomists  were  the  founders  of  the  first  medical  schools.  The 
medical  department  of  King's,  now  Columbia,  College  was 
organized  in  New  York  in  1767.  Dr.  Samuel  Clossy,  an  Irishraaa, 
who  began  his  course  of  lectures  on  anatomy  in  New  York  in 
1763,  was  chosen  the  first  professor  of  anatomy  in  King's.  Dr. 
John  Warren,  who  from  1777  till  the  close  of  the  Revolution  had 
served  as  surgeon-in-chief  of  the  military  hospitals  at  Boston, 
gave  a  private  course  of  dissections  to  a  class  of  medical  students 
in  that  city  in  1780.  In  the  following  year  he  gave  a  public 
course  of  anatomical  lectures,  the  success  of  which  led  to  the 
organization  of  the  Harvard  Medical  School  in  1782.  Dr.  Warren 
was  the  first  professor  in  the  new  school.  He  was  fbr  many 
years  its  presiding  genius,  and  held  the  professorship  of  anatomy 
and  surgery  till  his  death  in  1815.  It  was  chiefly  through  the 
efforts  of  Dr.  Nathan  Smith,  that  the  Dartmouth  Medical  School 
was  founded,  in  1797.  Dr.  Smith  was  appointed  *^  to  deliver 
public  lectures  upon  Anatomy,  Surgery,  Chemistry,  Materia 
Medica,  and  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic."  To  the  Dart- 
mouth school  is  usually  assigned  the  fourth  and  fluid  place  on  the 
list  of  American  schools  of  medicine  founded  before  1800. 

Thanks  to  the  efforts  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  in  1779,  Virginia  can 
claim  a  place  on  that  list  for  the  medical  department  of  William 
and  Mary  College.  ^'  I  effected  in  that  year,  1779,"  he  says  in 
his  autobiography,  '^  a  change  in  the  organization  of  that  institu- 
tion by  abolishing  the  Grammar  school  and  the  two  professorships 
of  Divinity  and  Oriental  languages,  and  substituting  a  professor- 
ship of  Law  and  Police,  one  of  Anatomy, 'Medicine,  and  Chemistry, 
and  one  of  Modern  Languages."  In  1778,  Mr.  Jefferson  drew  up 
a  ^'  Bill  proportioning  Crimes  and  punishments  in  Cases  hereto- 
fore capital."  Among  its  provisions  was  the  following :  *'  If  any 
person  commit  petty  treason,  or  a  husband  murder  his  wife,  a 
parent  his  child,  or  a  child  his  parent,  he  shall  suffer  death  by 
hanging,  and  his  body  be  delivered  to  Anatomists  to  be  dissected." 
This  bill  was  lost  by  the  majority  of  a  single  vote,  and  Virginia 
lost  the  opportunity  of  passing  the  first  American  Act  to  legalize 
anatomy  in  even  a  small  way.  Virginia  as  yet  has  no  anatomy 
act. 
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It  was  brought  oat  in  connection  with  the  Salem  witchcraft 
trials,  in  1692,  that  ^'  about  seventeen  years  before/'  a  jory  had  been 
impanelled  npon  the  body  of  a  man  that  died  suddenly  in  the 
house  of  Giles  Corey,  and  that  the  jury,  among  whom  was  Dr. 
Zerobbabel  Endicot,  found  the  man  ^^  bruised  to  death,  and  having 
dodders  of  blood  about  his  Heart."  This  would  indicate  that  a 
post  mortem  examination  was  made  in  Massachusetts  as  early  as 
1675,  fifteen  years  prior  to  that  made  of  the  body  of  Governor 
Slaughter,  of  New  York,  which  is  usually  cited  as  the  first  recorded 
autopsy  in  America. 

In  December,  1692,  the  province  of  Massachusetts  Bay  incorpo- 
rated the  major  portion  of  the  English  Act  of  1604  against  witch- 
craft among  its  statutes.  The  history  and  provisions  of  this  Act 
are  worthy  of  more  than  passing  mention,  because  it  contains  not 
only  the  first  American,  but  also  the  first  English,  statutory  pro- 
hibition of  the  desecration  of  graves,  and  indicates  full  well  that 
the  belief  in  sorcery  was  a  potent  factor  in  popular  prejudice 
against  human  dissections.  In  the  preamble  to  an  Act  for  ^'  the 
appointing  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,**  passed  in  3  Henry  VIII., 
1511,  it  is  recited  that  '^  so  far  forth  were  the  Science  and  Cunning 
of  Fhysick  and  Surgery  practised  by  ignorant  persons,  that 
common  Artificers,  as  Smiths,  Weavers,  and  Women,  boldly  and 
accustomably  took  upon  themselves  great  cures,  and  things  of 
great  Diflflculty,  in  the  which  they  partly  use  Sorcery  and  Witch- 
craft, partly  apply  such  medicines  unto  the  Disease  as  be  very 
noious  and  nothing  meet  therefor."  The  practice  of  witchcraft 
was  fij*st  made  a  felony,  punishable  with  death  and  the  forfeiture 
of  estate  to  the  King,  in  1541.  This  Act  of  the  Parliament  of  33 
Henry  VIII.  was  repealed  six  years  later,  in  the  first  year  of 
Edward  VI. ;  but  in  1565,  the  fifth  year  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  it  was 
retaacted  with  a  saving  clause,  whereby  dower  was  secured  to  the 
widow  and  inheritance  to  the  heir  of  the  felon.  In  1604,  the  first 
year  of  James  I.,  the  Act  of  5  Elizabeth,  as  well  as  that  of  the  9th 
Parliament  of  Mary  of  Scotland,  was  repealed,  and  an  Act  for  *^the 
better  restraining  and  more  severe  punishing  of  witchcraft  and 
dealing  with  evil  and  wicked  spirits,"  was  passed.  It  contained 
the  following  provision,  new  to  the  English  law:  '*If  any  person 
shall  take  up  any  dead  man,  woman,  or  child  out  of  his,  her,  or 
their  grave,  or  any  other  place  where  the  dead  body  resteth,  or  the 
skin,  bone,  or  any  other  part  of  any  dead  person,  to  be  employed 
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in  any  manner  of  witchcraft,  inchantment,  charm,  or  sorcery, 
whereby  any  person  shall  be  killed,  destroyed,  wasted,  consumed, 
pined,  or  lamed  in  his  or  her  body,  or  any  part  thereof,"  every  snch 
offender  *'  shall  suffer  pains  of  death  as  a  felon,  and  shall  lose  the 
benefit  of  clergy  and  sanctuary." 

This  Act  was  cited  formally  in  indictments  drawn  in  l^aryland 
in  1674,  and  in  Massachusetts  in  the  spring  of  1692,  and  was 
acknowledged  to  be  in  ftiU  force  in  Pennsylvania  in  1684.  Massa- 
chusetts seems  to  have  been  the  only  colony  to  embody  it  in  its 
laws.  The  Privy  Council  repealed  the  Act  in  1695,  because  it  was 
''  not  found  to  agree  with  ye  Statute  of  King  James  the  First 
whereby  ye  Dower  is  saved  to  ye  Widow  and  ye  Inheritance  to 
ye  heir  of  ye  party  convicted."  The  English  Act  remained  unre- 
pealed till  1736  ;  and,  so  late  as  1712,  was  declared«to  be  in  force 
in  South  Carolina.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  *'  resurrectionist" 
was  ever  convicted  under  it  in  America.  The  first  American  Act 
to  prevent  the  digging  up  of  bodies  for  dissection,  was  the  New 
York  Act  of  1789. 

The  Act  of  Massachusetts,  passed  in  1784,  against  duelling, 
is  a  noteworthy  one,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  it  contains 
the  first  authorization  on  the  part  of  an  American  legislature  of 
the  dissection  of  the  dead  bodies  of  malefactors.  The  province 
had  enacted  laws  for  the  prevention  of  duelling,  in  1719  and  1729. 
That  of  1719  provided  penalties  in  the  way  of  fine,  imprisonment, 
and  corporal  punishment  —  any  or  all  of  them,  at  the  court's  dis- 
cretion—  for  those  convicted  of  engaging  in,  or  challenging 
another  to  engage  in,  a  duel.  Under  the  Act  of  1729,  duellists 
and  their  accomplices  were  carried  in  a  cart  to  the  gallows  with  a 
rope  about  the  neck,  '^  and  after  sitting  for  the  space  of  one  hour 
on  the  gallows,  with  the  rope  about  his  neck  as  aforesaid,"  the 
offender  was  confined  in  the  common  jail  for  one  year,  and  at  the 
expiration  of  his  sentence  was  required  to  find  sureties  for  his 
good  behavior  for  the  succeeding  twelvemonth.  The  Acts  of  1729 
and  1784,  both  denied  Christian  burial  to  the  bodies  of  men  killed 
in  a  duel.  Moreover,  it  was  provided  in  section  d  of  the  Act  of 
1784,  ^'  that  when  it  shall  appear  by  the  coroner's  inquest  that  any 
person  hath  been  killed  in  fighting  a  duel,  the  coroner  of  the 
county  where  the  fact  was  committed  shall  be  directed  and 
empowered  to  take  effectual  care  that  the  body  of  such  person  so 
killed  be  immediately  secured  and  buried  without  a  coffin,  with  a 
stake  drove  through  the  body,  at  or  near  the  usual  place  of  exeou- 
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tion,  or  shall  deliver  the  body  to  any  surgeon  or  sargeons,  to  be 
dissected  and  anatomized,  that  shall  request  the  same  and  engage 
to  apply  the  body  to  that  use."  Section  4  ordains  **  that  any 
person  who  shall  slay  or  kill  another  in  a  dnel,  and  shall,  opon 
conviction  thereof  on  an  indictment  for  mnrder,  receive  sentence 
of  death,  part  of  the  Judgment  of  the  court  upon  such  oonvictkm 
shall  be  that  the  body  be  delivered  to  any  surgeon  or  surge(»is,  to 
be  dissected  and  anatomized,  that  shall  appear  in  a  reasonable 
time  after  execution  to  take  the  body  and  engage  to  Bpplj  it  to 
that  purpose.'' 

If  the  Massachusetts  legislators  in  1784  had  any  intention  of 
recognizing  the  needs  of  the  anatomists,  they  failed  to  declare  it, 
BO  that  New  York  was  the  first  State,  by  section  2  of  its  Act  of 
1789,  to  express  the  desire  that  "  science  might  not  in  this  respect 
be  injured  by  preventing  the  dissection  of  proper  subjects."  It 
was  not  till  the  passage  of  the  Massachusetts  Act  of  1831  that  any 
State  really  undertook  to  **  legalize  the  study  of  anatomy." 

It  is  most  likely  that  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1784  touching 
dissection  were  designed  to  make  duelling  a  specially  infamous 
offence.  This  was  quite  in  keeping  with  the  English  law  regarding 
dissection.  In  1752,  the  Parliament  of  22  Greorge  U.,  in  order 
that  '^  some  fhrther  Terror  and  peculiar  Mark  of  Infamy  might  be 
added  to  the  Punishment  of  Death,"  legalized  the  delivery  of  the 
bodies  of  executed  murderers  to  the  surgeons  for  dissection.  This 
must  have  been  the  Act  from  which  the  royal  governors  derived 
authority  to  .dispose  of  murderers'  bodies  in  Massachusetts  in  the 
manner  indicated  in  the  following  extract,  taken  from  the  Life  of 
Dr.  John  Warren,  by  £dward  Warren,  M.  D.,  page  230 :  ^'  At 
this  period  [just  prior  to  the  Revolution]  the  governor  had  the 
disposal  of  the  body  of  the  criminal  after  execution.  He  might 
order  its  delivery  to  the  man's  friends,  to  any  one  to  whom  he 
himself  assigned  it,  or  to  a  surgeon.  The  prisoner,  with  the 
governor's  assent,  might  make  his  own  arrangements  even  for  the 
sale  of  his  body,  if  he  was  so  disposed,  either  for  the  benefit  of 
his  family  or  his  own  brief  enjoyment." 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  Act  of  1752  required  the  judges  to 
add  either  dissection  or  hanging  in  chains  to  the  death  sentence  of 
murderers,  and  that  previously  to  1832,  when  the  Warbnrton 
Anatomy  Bill  was  passed,  there  seems  to  have  been  no  warrant 
in  English  law  for  any  sort  of  bargain  concerning  a  cadaver.  The 
only  l^al  mode  of  disposing  of  a  dead  body,  excepting  in  case  of 
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malefactors,  was  to  bury  it.  Once  buried,  it  was  an  indictable 
offence  at  common  law  for  any  person  to  exhume  it,  except  by  the 
leave  of  the  proper  officers. 

The  name  of  Warren  is  most  intimately  associated  with  the  rise 
and  progress  of  anatomical  science  in  Massachusetts.  Dr.  John 
Warren  while  a  student  in  Harvard  College,  where  he  graduated 
in  1771,  was  the  leading  spirit  in  forming  a  private  anatomical 
society,  composed  of  students.  He  says  of  it  that  ^^  brutes  were 
dissected  and  demonstrations  on  the  bones  of  the  human  skeleton 
were  delivered  by  the  members."  The  Anatomical  Society  and 
the  Spnnker  Club,  to  which  there  are  frequent  allusions  in  the  Life 
of  Dr.  John  Warren,  seem  to  have  been  identical.  Dr.  Warren 
was  th6  principal  lecturer  of  the  club.  His  most  zealous  asso- 
ciates were  his  classmate,  Jonathan  Norwood,  William  Eustis,  class 
of  1772,  and  David  Townsend  and  Samuel  Adams,  of  the  class  of 
1770.  Adams  was  a  son  of  ISamuel  Adams  the  patriot.  Eustis, 
Adams,  and  Warren  all  studied  medicine  with  an  elder  brother  of 
the  latter.  Dr.  and  General  Joseph  Warren.  Eustis,  Warren, 
Townsend,  and  Adams  became  surgeons  in  the  Continental  army. 
Adams  died  in  1778.  Eustis  lived  to  become  governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts in  1828.  Warren  was  surgeon-general  of -the  military 
hospital  at  Boston,  from  June,  1777,  till  the  close  of  the  Revolution, 
and  was  the  first  professor  of  anatomy  and  surgery  of  the  Harvard 
Medical  School,  of  which  he  wan  practically  the  founder. 

Some  notion  of  the  methods  of  study  of  the  Spunker  Club  may 
be  gained  from  the  following  extracts  from  letters  written  by 
Eustis  to  Warren,  prior  to  1775 :  "  This  may  serve  to  inform  you 
that  as  soon  as  the  body  of  Levi  Ames  was  pronounced  dead,  by 
Dr.  Jeffries,  it  was  delivered  by  the  sheriff  to  a  person  who  carried 
it  in  a  cart  to  the  water  side,  where  it  was  received  into  a  boat 
filled  with  about  twelve  of  Stillman's  crew,  who  rowed  it  over  to 
Dorchester  Point.  .  .  .  When  we  saw  the  boat  at  Dorchester 
Point,  we  had  a  consultation,  and  Norwood,  David,  One  Allen  and 
myself  took  chaise  and  rode  round  to  the  Point,  Spunkers  like ; 
but  the  many  obstacles  we  had  to  encounter,  made  it  eleven  o'clock 
before  we  reached  the  Point,  where  we  searched  and  searched,  and 
rid,  hunted,  and  waded,  but,  alas,  in  vain !    There  was  no  corpse 

to  be  found.     .     .     .     We  have  a from  another  place,  so 

Church  shan't  be  disappointed.  P.  S.  By  the  way,  we  have  since 
heard  that  Stillman's  gang  rowed  him  back  from  the  Point  up  to 
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the  town,  and  after  laying  him  out  in  mode  and  figure  buried  him, 
Grod  knows  where  I  Clark  &  Co.  went  to  the  Point  to  look  for 
him,  but  were  disappointed,  as  well  as  we."  No  wonder  that  the 
same  writer,  in  another  letter,  says,  ^*  Grood  heavens  I  to  reflect  on 
the  continued  bars  we  are  meeting  in  our  pursuits !  It  seems  as 
if  fate  had  placed  medical  knowledge  profunda  in  puteo^  mueU  et 
vix  mobiUbus  mbmer9aJ^ 

It  is  not  yet  one  hundred  years  since  Dr.  John  Warren  deliTcred 
the  first  course  of  pilblic  anatomical  lectures  ever  given  in  Massa- 
chusetts, in  compliance  with  a  vote  of  invitation  passed  by  the 
Boston  Medical  Society,  November  8,  1781.  It  is  scarcely  fifty 
years  since  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society  began  to  agitate 
the  question  of  legalizing  the  study  of  anatomy.  The  Harvard 
Medical  School,  in  the  ninety-eight  ye^rs  of  its  history,  has  had 
but  three  professors  of  anatomy,  namely.  Dr.  John  Warren,  pro- 
fessor of  anatomy  and  surgery  fW>m  1782  till  1815,  when  he  died ; 
Dr.  John  C.  Warren,  professor  of  anatomy  and  surgery  from  1815 
to  1847,  when  be  resigned ;  and  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  pro- 
fessor of  anatomy,  who,  like  the  elder  Warren,  has  held  his  chair 
thirty-three  years. 

Dr.  John  Warren's  son  and  successor.  Dr.  .John  C.  Warren,  was 
three  years  old  in  1781,  the  year  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Soci- 
ety was  incorporated.  Fifty  years  later,  as  one  of  the  most  prom- 
inent members  of  that  society,  February  2, 1881,  he  lectured  before 
the  members  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature,  in  the  representa- 
tives' chamber,  on  the  Study  of  Anatomy,  in  accordance  with  a 
vote  of  the  house  of  representatives,  passed  January  29, 1881.  At 
the  time  of  this  lecture  the  anatomy  bill,  which  became  a  law  on 
the  28th  of  that  month,  was  still  pending. 

No  better  testimony  concerning  the  obstacles  which  beset  the 
pursuit  of  anatomical  science  during  those  fifty  years  can  be  given 
than  is  found  in  the  Biographical  Notes  of  Dr.  John  C.  Warren, 
lh>m  which  we  quote :  ^^  No  occurrences  in  the  course  of  my  life 
have  given  me  more  trouble  and  anxiety  than  the  procuring  of 
subjects  for  dissection.  My  father  began  to  dissect  early  in  the 
Bevolntionary  War.  He  obtained  the  office  of  army  surgeon  when 
the  Revolution  broke  out,  and  was  able  to  procure  a  multitude  of 
subjects  fh>m  having  access  to  the  bodies  of  soldiers  who  had  died 
without  relations.  In  consequence  of  these  opportunities  he  began 
to  lecture  on  anatomy  in  1781.    After  the  peace  there  was  great 
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difScnlty  in  getting  sabjects.  Bodies  of  ezecated  criminals  were 
occasionally  procured,  and  sometimes  a  pauper  subject  was 
obtained,  averaging  not  more  than  two  a  year.  While  in  college 
I  began  the  business  of  getting  subjects  in  1796.  Having  under- 
stood that  a  man  without  relations  was  to  be  buried  in  the  North 
Burying-Gronnd,  I  formed  a  party.  .  .  .  When  my  father 
came  up  in  the  morning  to  lecture,  and  found  that  I  had  been 
engaged  in  this  scrape,  he  was  very  much  alarmed,  but  when  the 
body  was  uncovered,  and  he  saw  what  a  fine,  healthy  subject  it 
was,  he  seemed  to  be  as  much  pleased  as  I  ever  saw  him.  This 
body  lasted  the  course  through.  Things  went  on  this  way  till 
1807,  when,  with  the  cooperation  of  my  father,  I  opened  a  dis- 
secting-room at  49  Marlborough  Street.  Here,  by  the  aid  of 
students,  a  large  supply  of  bodies  was  obtained  for  some  years, 
affording  abundant  means  of  dissection  to  physicians  and  students. 
In  the  meantime,  however,  schools  began  to  be  formed  in  other 
parts  of  New  England,  and  students  were  sent  to  Boston  to  pro- 
cure subjects.  .The  exhumations  were  conducted  in  a  careless 
way.  Thus  the  suspicion  of  the  police  was  excited ;  they  were 
directed  to  employ  all  the  preventive  measures  possible,  and 
watches  were  set  in  the  burying-grounds.  Thus  the  procuring  of 
bodies  was  very  much  diminished,  and  we  were  obliged  to  resort 
to  the  most  dangerous  expedients,  and,  finally,  to  the  city  of  New 
York,  at  a  great  expense  of  money  and  great  hazard  of  being 
discovered.  Two  or  three  times  our  agents  were  actually  seized 
by  the  police,  and  recognized  to  appear  in  court.  One  or  two 
were  brought  in  guilty,  and  punished  by  fine,  but  the  law  officers, 
being  more  liberal  in  their  views  than  the  city  officers,  made  the 
penalty  as  small  as  possible.  Constant  efforts  were  necessary  to 
carry  on  this  business,  and  every  species  of  danger  was  involved 
in  its  prosecution.  ...  At  that  time  scarcely  any  exhumation 
occurred  without  accidents  of  the  most  disagreeable  and  sometimes 
painfhl  character.  The  record  of  them  would  make  a  black-book, 
which,  though  the  odium  of  it  should  belong  to  few  individuals, 
would  do  no  credit  to  the  enlightenment  of  Boston  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  and  convey  an  idea  of  the  state  of  feeling  of  a 
professor  of  anatomy  on  the  approach  and  during  the  course  of 
his  anatomical  pursuits. 

'^  Sometimes  popular  excitement  was  got  up,  and  the  medical 
college  threatened.     I  had  reasons,  at  some  periods,  even  to 
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apprehend  attacks  on  my  dweUing-hooae.  Whenever  the  leetoret 
approached,  a  state  of  incessant  anxiety  came  with  them.  At 
length  the  pressure  was  so  great  that  it  was  resolved  to  make  an 
effort  in  the  legislatnre,  though  with  little  hope  of  sacoess." 

If  ft  were  necessary,  evidence  to  corroborate  that  of  Dr.  Wanea 
might  be  indefinitely  multiplied  from  the  published  and  unpublished 
traditions  of  the  eklers.  We  content  ourselves  with  the  meotioB 
of  (me  episode.  About  1820  a  highly  respectable  physician  of 
Eastern  Massachusetts,  beipg  detected  in  anatomical  pursuits,  was 
ol^liged  to  flee  the  State.  In  a  distant  community,  which  to  this 
day  has  no  ahatomy  Act,  he  won  eminence  as  a  teacher  of  anatomy 
and  practitioner  of  medicine. 

Dr.  H.  I.  Bowditdi,  in  his  Life  of  Amos  Twitchell,  M.  D.,  treats 
flilly  of  the  condition  of  affairs  in  New  En^and,  when  the  law  said, 
as  he  puts  it,  ''  A  man  who  is  found  with  a  body  in  his  posecsoion 
for  the  purpose  of  dissection  shaU  be  considered  guilty  of  a  felonj." 

It  was  chiefly  due  to  the  efforts  of  the  Massachusetts  Medicai 
Sodely  that  Massachusetts,  in  1881,  was  induced  to  anticipate  all 
English-speaking  States  in  the  enactment  of  a  liberal  law  regarding 
anatomical  science.  The  first  definite  action  of  the  society  seems 
to  have  been  taken  by  the  councillors  February  4,  1829,  when,  on 
the  motion  of  Dr.  A.  L.  Peirson,  of  Salem,  a  committee,  consistp 
ing  of  Drs.  John  C.  Warren,  E.  Alden  and  A.  L.  Peirson,  was 
appointed  *'  to  prepare  a  petition  to  the  legislature  to  modify  the 
existang  laws  which  now  operate  to  prohibit  the  procuring  of  snl>- 
Jects  for  anatomical  dissections."  Previous  attempts,  however, 
seem  to  have  been  made  to  weaken  popular  and  l^riBiatave  preju- 
dices. Public  attention  had  been  forcibly  called  as  early  as  1820, 
in  the  case  of  the  physician  above  alluded  to,  to  the  unsatisfactoiy 
working  of  the  law  of  1815,  '<  to  protect  the  sepulchres  of  the 
dead."  It  is  said  that  a  year  or  two  later  a  private  teacher  of 
anatomy,  in  Boston,  found  one  morning  on  his  dissecting-table 
the  body  of  a  prominent  actor,  then  recently  deceased.  The 
anatomist,  who  had  been  a  particular  admirer  and  friend  of  the 
actor's,  caused  the  body  to  be  returned  to  the  tomb,  under  Trinity 
Church,  from  which  it  had  been  stolen,  and  acquainted  the  authori- 
ties with  the  circumstance.  This  occurrence  seems  never  to  have 
been  made  public,  but  the  physicians  and  authorities  agreed  that 
the  laws  must  be  amended.  Doubtless  they  concluded  that  the 
public  must  be  enlightened  before  anything  could  be  gained  from  the 
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legifllatare,  for,  in  1825,  Wells  and  Lilly  reprinted  in  pamphlet  form 
an  article  on  '^  The  Importance  of  the  Study  of  Anatomy,  with  some 
Additional  RemarkB,**  from  the  Westminster  Review  of  1824.  Some 
writers  allnde  to  efforts  before  the  legislature  in  1828,  but  we  have 
found  no  documentary  proof  of  any  legisiatiye  action  previous  to 
that  in  the  house  of  representatives,  February  3,  1829,  when  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  was  instructed,  on  motion  of  Mr.  F.  A. 
t'ackard,  of  Springfield,  ^*  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  making 
any  iSuther  legal  provisions  to  protect  the  sepulchres  of  the  dead 
from  violation."  In  accordance  with  these  instructions,  on  Feb- 
ruary 14th  the  Committee  reported  a  bill,  which,  on  being  read  a 
second  time,  February  24th,  was  indefinitely  postponed  on  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Thomas  B.  Strong,  of  Pittsfield.  The  secretary  of 
the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society  at  thi,s  time  was  Dr.  Geoi^e 
Hayward.  In  the  North  American  Review  for  January,  1881,  he 
says  that  this  proposition,  above  noted,  to  mitigate  the  severity  of 
the  law  '^  was  hardly  listened  to  with  decency ;  members  seemed 
anxious  to  outdo  each  other  in  expressions  of  abhorrence ;  and  the 
bill  was  not  even  allowed  a  second  reading." 

History  repeats  itself  in  the  case  of  anatomy  Acts  no  less  than 
in  other  departments.  In  1866,  an  anatomy  bill,  after  passing  the 
Pennsylvania  house  of  representatives,  was  withdrawn  from  the 
senate  of  that  State,  because  a  too  influential  member  of  that  body 
objected  to  it  as  being  '^  unworthy  of  the  age  in  which  we  live." 
The  next  year,  however,  when  it  was  made  manifest  that  ''the 
bodies  of  distinguished  legislators  themselves,  after  a  life  fbll  of 
good  works,  wejre  no  longer  safe  in  their  graves,"  both  senate  and 
house  passed  ''  An  Act  for  the  promotion  of  medical  science,  and 
to  prevent  the  traflSc  in  human  bodies,  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia 
and  the  county  of  Allegheny." 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Fellows  of  the  Massachusetts 
Medical  Society,  June  3,  1829,  the  committee  of  three,  appointed 
by  the  councillors  in  February,  reported  that  it  was  inexpedient  to 
act  upon  the  petition  prepared  by  them  to  be  presented  to  the 
legislature.  Aft«r  a  full  discussion  of  the  report  it  was  agreed  to 
refer  the  whole  subject  to  a  committee  of  nine.  The  committee 
was  requested  to  report  at  the  October  meeting  of  the  councillors ; 
and  the  councillors  were  authorized  to  take  such  measures  as  they 
might  deem  necessary  in  behalf  of  the  society.  The  following 
named  gentlemen  were  chosen  to  serve  on  this  committee :  Drs.  A. 
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L.  Peirson,  of  Salem ;  John  C.  Warren,  John  D.  WeDs,  J<^ 
Ware,  William  Ingalls  and  GreorgeC.Shattack,  of  Boston ;  Nathaniel 
Miller,  of  Franklin ;  Nehemiah  Cutter,  of  Pepperell,  and  John 
Brooks,  of  Bemardston.  When  the  councillors  of  the  society  met, 
October  7th,  the  committee  reported  that  on  September  1st  a  cir- 
cular letter  to  the  Fellows  of  the  society  had  been  issued,  '^  with  a 
view  of  advancing  the  objects  proposed  by  their  appointment,"  and 
they  recommended  to  the  councillors  to  cause  a  petition  to  be  pre- 
pared and  presented  at  the  winter  session  of  the  general  court.  It 
was  voted  to  continue  the  committee,  and  to  authorize  it  to  incur 
an  expense  not  exceeding  one  hundred  and  fifly  dollars. 

A  circular  letter,  dated  JSalem,  September  1,  1829,  and  signed 
by  all  of  the  committee  excepting  Dr.  Miller  and  Dr.  Cutter, 
solicits  the  aid  of  every  influential  member  of  the  society  in  renoov- 
ing  the  popular  prejudice  against  dissection,  ^^  especially  as  it 
exists  in  the  minds  of  members  of  the  legislature."  The  points 
upon  which  it  was  intended  to  rely  in  the  proposed  petition  to  the 
legislature,  are  as  follows :  *^  (1.)  Anatomical  knowledge  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  in  all  branches  of  our  profession.  (2.)  This 
knowledge  can  only  be  acquired  by  dissection.  (8.)  So  far  as  the 
poor  are  concerned,  it  is  for  their  especial  benefit  that  all  physicians 
should  learn  anatomy  thoroughly.  (4.)  It  is  believed  that  the 
diseases  and  lameness  of  many  paupers  have  passed  ftom  a  curable 
to  an  incurable  condition  for  the  lack  of  surgical  skill,  which  could 
only  have  been  derived  from  a  knowledge  of  practical  anatomy. 
(-5.)  All  lovers  of  good  morals  must  feel  desirous  to  prevent  the 
growth  of  a  body  of  people  who  make  it  a  business  to  violate  the 
sepulchres  of  the  dead.  (6.)  The  public,  as  a  body,  have  a  greater 
degree  of  interest  in  this  matter  than  even  physicians."  The 
Fellows  are  urged  to  lay  the  subject  before  the  members  of  the 
legislature,  with  whom  they  may  be  acquainted,  and  to  inform  the 
committee,  before  October  1st,  concerning  their  own  views  and 'the 
course  of  public  opinion  in  their  vicinity. 

The  petition  authorized  by  the  councillors,  and  alluded  to  by  the 
committee  in  the  circular,  which  was  probably  written  by  Dr. 
Pelrson,  seems  to  have  taken  the  shape  of  an  ^'Address  to  the  Com- 
munity on  the  necessity  of  l^aliziug  the  Study  of  Anatomy :  By 
order  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society."  In  the  address,  which 
covers  twenty-seven  pages,  and  bears  the  imprint  of  Perkins  4e 
Marvin,  Boston,  1829,  the  points  of  the  Salem  circular  are  amplified 
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and  enforced.  The  address  is  noticed  in  the  American  Journal  of 
Medical  Sciences^  vol.  vi.  p.  210,  by  Dr.  W.  E.  Horner,  of  Phila- 
delphia, who  characterizes  it  as  '^  a  candid  and  open  exposition  of 
difficulties,  and  of  the  means  of  relieving  them."  '^  It  is,"  he  says, 
*^  a  statement  directly  to  the  point,  and  must  have  weight,  if  com- 
mon sense  and  common  philanthropy  are  to  be  arbiters.  It  pro- 
poses that  the  legal  restrictions  upon  dissections  shall  not  apply  in 
the  case  of  individuals  who  have  no  living  relatives,  and  who  have 
been  kept  at  the  public  expense."  Dr.  Geoi^e  Hayward  declares 
that  ^*  this  address  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  thinking  part  of 
society,  and  wrought  a  marvellous  change  in  public  opinion."  At 
their  meeting,  on  February  3,  1830,  the  councillors  of  the  Medical 
Society  authorized  the  committee  of  nine  to  print  a  new  edition  of 
not  more  than  ten  thousand  copies  of  the  Address  to  the  Commu- 
nity. 

Meanwhile,  on  January  22d,  in  accordance  with  a  motion  made 
by  Mr.  Mason,  of  Boston,  in  the  house  of  representatives,  the 
committee  on  the  judiciary  had  been  instructed  to  inquire  into  the 
expediency  of  farther  legislation  for  the  protection  of  sepulchres. 
The  judiciary  committee  consisted  of  Messrs.  L.  Saltonstall,  of 
Salem ;  L.  Shaw,  of  Boston ;  Newton,  of  Worcester ;  Mann,  of 
Dedham ;  and  Whitman,  of  Pembroke.  Mr.  Saltonstall,  the  chair- 
man, made  a  detailed  report  P'ebruary  25,  1830,  in  which  it  was 
recommended  thatXhe  farther  consideration  of  the  matter  be  referred 
to  the  first  session  of  the  next  legislature.  The  report  lay  upon  the 
table  till  March  11th,  when  it  was  taken  up,  accepted,  and  ordered 
to  be  published  in  the  '^  newspapers  which  print  the  laws  of  the 
commonwealth."  This  report  is  printed  as  >'  No.  51,  House  Docu-^ 
ments,  pp.  756-764,  Documents  of  Massachusetts,  Political  Year 
1829,  and  January  Session  1830."  The  report  is  eminently  liberal 
in  spirit,  and  judicial  in  tone,  and  is  written  clearly  and  concisely. 
Although  the  committee  reach  the  conclusion  that  the  existing  law, 
that  of  1815,  is  unfair  to  the  medical  profession  and  inconsistent 
with  the  best  interests  of  the  community,  they  refrain  fh>m  propos- 
ing any  alteration  of  it,  believing  that  public  opinion  has  not  become 
sufficiently  enlightened  to  warrant  such  action. 

Governor  Levi  Lincoln,  in  his  address  to  the  legislature,  delivered 
May  29,  1830,  at  the  opening  of  the  summer  session,  declares  that 
the  frank  and  manly  representation  by  the  medical  faculty  of  the 
embarrassments  and  difficulties  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  anatomy 
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deserves  the  most  respectfbl  regard.  ^^  It  may  be/*  he  says,  **  that 
this  subject  is  of  a  nature  too  delicate  for  direct  legislation ;  bat 
the  public  mind  should  be  instructed  in  its  interesting  importance. 
Let  it  be  shown  that  the  knowledge  which  is  sought  in  the  science 
of  anatomy  concerns  all  the  living,  and  that  without  it  the  accidents 
and  iUs  of  life  which  art  might  remedy  are  beyond  relief.  Let  the 
reason  of  men  be  addressed,  and  prejudice  be  dispelled  by  informa- 
tion and  the  force  of  argument.  It  may  then  come  to'  be  under- 
stood that  a  community  which  demands  the  exercise  of  skill  and 
denies  the  means  to  acquire  it,  which  punishes  ignorance  and  pre- 
cludes the  possibility  of  removing  it,  is  scarcely  more  compassionate 
than  that  Egyptian  harshness  which  imposed  tiie  impracticable  task 
in  cruel  oppression  of  tiie  inability  to  perform  it.  ...  It  is 
not  my  purpose  to  propose  any  definite  act  for  your  adoption.  I 
would  commend  the  subject  only  to  the  discreetness  of  your 
counsels." 

On  May  31st,  Mr.  John  Brazer  Davis,  of  Boston,  moved  in  the 
house  of  representatives,  and  it  was  ordered, ''  That  so  much  of  his 
Excellency  the  Governor's  speech,  as  relates  to  a  modification  of 
the  laws  in  relation  to  the  study  of  anatomy,  be  referred  to  a  select 
committee."  The  gentlemen  cho^n  to  act  as  such  committee,  were 
Messrs.  J.  B.  Davis,  of  Boston,  G.  Willard^  of  Uxbridge,  A. 
Hutchinson,  of  Pepperell,  L.  W.  Humphreys,  of  Southwi<^,  and 
J.  B.  Flint,  of  Boston.  The  day  after  their  appointment,  the  com- 
mittee reported  through  Mr.  Davis,  that  the  subject  be  referred  to 
the  next  session  of  the  legislature,  and  the  report  was  accepted. 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1831,  the  select  committee  made  its 
report,  and  brought  in  a  bill  '^  more  efilectually  to  protect  the 
sepulchres  of  the  dead  and  to  legalize  the  study  of  anatomy  in 
certain  cases."  The  report  was  written  by  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  Mr.  Davis.  The  report  constitutes  No.  4  of  the  house 
documents  for  1831,  and  in  the  printed  copy  is  dated  January  6. 
Pages  3-82  inclusive  are  devoted  to  the  report  proper ;  the  bill  is 
found  on  pages  83-86 ;  the  list  of  documents  aooompanjing  the 
report  is  found  on  page  87;  and  the  documents  themselves  fill 
twenty-nine  pages  more. 

This  is  altogether  the  most  exhaustive  document  on  the  subject 
.  that  we  have  seen  ;  inasmuch  as  the  committee  undertakes  to  con- 
sider, in  ^^  all  its  aspects,  the  subject  committed  to  them,  and  to 
present' not  only  the  resSlts,  but  the  details,  of  their  researches 
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and  reasonings  on  it."  We  shall  not  undertake  to  outline  it  within 
the  limits  of  a  latter-day  paper,  in  face  of  the  fact  that  twenty 
pages  octavo  are  taken  up  in  tracing  ^^  the  progress  of  {tnatomical 
science  fh>m  the  first  rude  attempts  of  the  Greeks,  through  a  slow 
progress  of  near  two  thousand  years,'*  before  it  is  attempted  to 
show,  in  nearly  thirty-six  pages  more,  that  '^  the  study  and  knowl- 
edge of  anatomy  are  essential  to  the  safe  and  snccessfhl  practice 
of  medicine."  We  unhesitatingly  recommend  this  ^^  faithful  com- 
pilation of  the  facts  and  reasonings  of  distinguished  men,  who  have 
devoted  their  attention  to  this  subject,"  to  the  consideration  of 
those  who  have  to  snatch  time  from  the  practice  of  medicine  to  get 
up  '*  inaugural  addresses  "  for  medical  colleges  in  States  still  fifty 
years  behind  the  times.  They  will  find  Dr.  Southwood  Smith's 
**  Uses  of  the  Dead  to  the  Living,"  and  the  '^  Report  of  a  Select 
Conmiittee  of  Parliament  on  the  Hindrances  to  the  Study  of 
Anatomy,  London,  1828,"  poor  beside,  and  because  of,  the  riches 
of  this  report  of  the  Davis  committee. 

The  legal  status  of  dissection  is  noticed  in  the  report  as  follows : 
*'  In  1815  a  law  was  passed  for  the  protection  of  the  sepulchres  of 
the  dead,  which  punished  the  exhumation  of  any  dead  body  or  the 
knowingly  and  wUfhlly  receiving,  concealing,  or  disposing  of  any 
such  dead  body,  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  one  thousand  dollars, 
or  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  one  year.  Before  the  passing 
of  this  Act,  several  cases  at  conmion  law  were  brought  before  the 
Supreme  Judicial  Court,  in  all  of  which,  where  there  was  a  convic- 
tion, the  party  was  punished.  Where  it  appeared  that  the  exhuma- 
tion was  for  subjects  for  dissection,  a  small  fine  was  imposed. 
The  last  case  of  this  kind  was  against  a  now  eminent  physician, 
then  of  Essex  county,  in  which  several  important  law  points  were 
raised;  but  the  case  does  not  appear  to  have  been  reported. 
Under  the  statute  there  have  been  several  prosecutions,  convictions, 
and  pimishments.  With  truth  it  may  be  said  that  in  Massachusetts 
a  student  or  teacher  of  anatomy  cannot  be  found  who  is  not  indict- 
able under  the  statute  of  1815." 

*^. While  the  law  of  this  Commonwealth  is  thus  severe  against 
the  exhumation  of  dead  bodies,  another  law  has  been  passed,  by 
which  every  practitioner  of  medicine  is  required  to  obtain  a  degree 
at  Harvard  University,  or  license  from  the  Medical  Society,  before 
he  can  maintain  an  action  for  debt  for  his  professional  services. 
The  license  or  degree  is  given  on  examination,  and  one  of  the 
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prereqaisites  for  this  examination  is  that  the  applicant  shall  hare 
gone  through  snch  a  course  of  dissection  as  shall  give  him  a  minate 
knowledge  of  anatomy. 

'^  The  only  legalized  mode  of  supplying  subjects  for  dissection 
is  the  sentence  or  order  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  this 
State  and  of  the  Circuit  C'Ourt  of  the  United  States  in  capital  con- 
victions within  their  respective  jurisdictions.  The  insufSciency  of 
this  supply  may  be  inferred  from  the  statements  of  the  secretary 
of  the  Commonwealth  and  of  the  derk  of  the  United  States  District 
Court.  The  fonner  states,  in  answer  to  inquiries  addressed  him 
by  the  chairman  of  this  committee,  that  the  whole  number  of 
executions  or  suicides  of  convicts  from  January  1,  1800,  to 
December  31,  1830,  is  but  twenty-six — ^less  than  one  a  year.  The 
clerk  of  the  United  States  District  Court,  in  reply  to  like  inquiries, 
states  that  from  the  adoption  of  the  federal  constitution  and  the 
first  organization  of  the  federal  courts  down  to  the  present  time  the 
whole  number  of  executions  and  of  suicides  of  convicts  sentenced 
by  that  court  in  this  district  is  but  fourteen, — being  about  one  in 
three  years." 

February  26,  the  clerks  of  the  two  houses  caused  the  enacted 
bill  to  be  laid  before  Governor  Lincoln,  by  whom  it  was  approved 
and  signed  February  28,  1831. 

The  wisdom  of  the  Medical  Society  and  the  select  committee  in 
acting  on  Governor  Lincoln's  recommendation  that  **  the  reason  of 
men  be  addressed,  and  prejudice  be  dispelled  by  information  and 
the  force  of  argument,"  is  justified  by  the  lack  of  opposition  to  the 
enactment  of  the  Davis  bill.  The  Boston  Advertiser  for  February 
11,  1831,  notes  the  fact  that  on  the  day  previous  the  Davis  bill  had 
passed  to  a  third  reading  in  the  house  by  a  vote  almost  nnanimoas. 
It  adds :  ^'  No  discussion  took  place  touching  the  general  provisions 
or  tendency  of  the  bill.  Several  amendments  were  ofiTered  relating 
to  the  details  only.  '  No  one  expressed  any  sentiments  or  opinions 
in  opposition  to  the  general  features  of  the  bill ;  but  it  received  the 
approbation  of  all  as  a  necessary  step  in  the  progress  of  improve- 
ment." This  shows  a  marked  change  in  public  opinion  since  1829, 
"  when,"  to  use  the  words  of  Dr.  G.  Hay  ward,  "  the  proposltioD 
to  mitigate  the  severity  of  the  law  against  those  engaged  in  dissec- 
tion, was  driven  almost  by  acclamation  from  the  legislature." 

Subsequent  legislation  has  considerably  modified  the  Act  of  Feb- 
ruary 28,  1831,  as  may  be  seen  on  consulting  the  Acts  of  April  1, 
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1834,  March  26,  1845,  May  10,  1855,  and  March  28,  1857.  By 
the  act  of  1845,  chapter  242,  former  Acts  are  simplified,  amended, 
and  improved.  Section  1  provides  that  the  overseers  of  the  poor 
of  any  town,  and  the  mayor  and  aldermen  of  any  city,  in  the  com- 
monwealth, ^'  shall,  upon  request,  give  permission  to  any  regular 
physician,  duly  qualified  according  to  law,  to  take  the  dead  bodies 
of  such  persons  as  are  required  to  be  buried  at  the  public  expense 
within  their  respective  towns  or  cities ; "  and  also  makes  it  ^^  the  duty 
of  all  persons  having  charge  of  any  poorhouse,  work-house,  or 
house  of  industry,  in  which  any  person  required  to  be  buried  at  the 
public  expense  shall  die,  immediately  to  give  notice  thereof  to  the 
overseers  of  the  poor  of  the  town,  or  the  mayor  and  aldermen  of 
the  city,  .  .  .  and  the  dead  body  of  such  person  shall  not, 
except  in  cases  of  necessity,  be  buried,  nor  shall  the  same  be  dis- 
sected or  mutilated  until  such  notice  shall  have  been  given  and  the 
permission  therefor  granted."  Aecording  to  section  2,  ^^  no  such 
body  shall  in  any  case  be  surrendered  if  the  deceased  person,  dur- 
ing his  last  sickness,  of  his  own  accord,  requested  to  be  buried." 
Excepting  the  repeal  of  sections  10  and  11  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of 

1835,  the  Act  of  1845  contains  no  other  noteworthy  new  provision. 
Chapter  323,  Laws  of  Massachusetts,  1855,  section  1,  confers 

the  powers  and  duties  of  overseers  of  the  poor,  as  defined  in  chap- 
ter 242,  Laws  of  1845,  upon  ^^  overseers  and  superintendents  of 
State  almshouses."  Section  2  contains  provisions  new  to  the 
statute  book.  It  reads :  '^  Whoever  buys,  sells,  or  has  in  his  pos- 
session for  the  purpose  of  buying,  or  selling,  or  trafficking  in,  the 
dead  body  of  any  human  being  shall  be  punished  by  fine  of  not  less 
than  fifty,  nor  exceeding  five  hundred  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment 
in  the  jail  not  less  than  three  months,  nor  exceeding  three  years." 
The  duty  of  giving  immediate  notice  to  thQ  proper  authorities  of 
the  death  of  friendless  persons  in  the  institutions  under  their  con- 
trol, devolved  by  the  Act  of  1845  upon  the  directors  of  houses  of 
industry,  etc.,  etc.,  is  also,  by  the  Act  of  March  28,  1857,  laid 
upon  the  board  of  directors  of  public  institutions  of  Boston. 

So  far  as  the  writer  has  been  able  to  learn,  the  Massachusetts 
legislature  has  enacted  nothing  of  interest  concerning  anatomical 
science  since  1857. 

We  have  already  noticed  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1784,  con- 
cerning the  dissection  of  dead  duellists.  The  Act  of  1784  was 
repealed  March  15, 1805,  when  the  following  was  enacted :     .     . 
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**  Josdoes  of  said  ooort,  before  whom  tlie  conTictioft  ^tnH,  in 
of  mmder  oommitted  in  a  duel,  amd  in  other  cince,  mnj^  aft  their 
discretion,  finther  sentence  snd  otder  the  body  of  sodi  eomict  to 
be  dissected  snd  anstomized.'' 

In  diapter  125,  section  2,  psge  716,  Berised  Staftntes  1835,  we 
find  no  mention  of  *^  nmrder  committed  in  a  dnel ;  **  but  we  do  find 
that'' in  eveiy  case  of  a  conviction  of  the  crime  of  nmider,  the 
coort  may,  in  their  discretion,  order  the  oonTict  to  be  dinncfied, 
and  the  sheriff  shall  deliver  the  dead  body  of  soch  eotmct  to  a 
professor  of  anatomy  and  soigeiy  in  some  college  or  public  semi- 
naiy,  if  requested ;  otherwise  it  shall  be  dehTered  to  any  soigieon 
who  may  be  fltti*nding  to  receive  it,  and  who  wiU  engage  for  the 
dissection  therec^."  Hie  last  revision  of  the  Massachnaetts  statntes 
contains  the  above  provision  for  the  dissection  of  a  dead  mmderer's 
body,  practically  nnchanged,  exceptii^  this  saving  danse :  ''  onless 
his  Mends  desire  it  for  interment." 

The  Massadinsetts  Anatomy  Act  of  1831,  was  prodnctive  of 
resolts  in  two  directions ;  it  lightened  the  hardens  of  the  teacfaen 
of  anatomy  in  that  State,  and  it  led  to  the  enactment  of  similar 
laws  in  other  States.  Connecdcat  passed  a  liberal  Act,  modelled 
on  that  of  Massachusetts,  June  5,  1833,  bot  repealed  the  same 
Jane  5,  1834.  New  Hampshire  legalized  anatomy  in  1834,  bat 
rescinded  its  action  in  1842.  Michigan  passed  ''  an  Act  to  facili- 
tate the  study  of  anatomy,"  March  9, 1844,  but  r^>ealed  it  April  7, 
1851.  New  York  is  entitled  to  the  place  of  honor  next  to  Massa- 
cbusetts,  on  the  list  of  States  which  have  consistently  endeavored 
to  promote  anatomical  scieoce.  The  New  YoriL  law  of  April  1, 
1854,  has  never  been  repealed;  on  the  contrary,  it  has  beeo 
improved,  notably  by  the  amendatory  Act  of  June  3,  1879. 

Referring  to  the  Massachusetts  law  of  1831,  as  amended  in 
1845,  Dr.  John  C.  Warren  says :  ^*  The  Superintendent  of  the 
House  of  Industry  opposed  great  difficulties  to  the  execution  of 
this  law ;  but  he  djing  in  1847,  an  ample  supply  was  obtained  for 
the  medical  school  afterwards,  particularly  in  consequence  of  the 
influx  of  Irish  paupers,  and  the  great  mortality  among  them.** 
ConcerniDg  the  working  of  the  same  law ;  Dr.  George  Hayward, 
writing  in  1855 :  ^'  The  supply  has  not  been,  perhaps,  as  great  as 
could  be  wished ;  but,  with  the  increase  of  population  and  pauper- 
ism, this  objection  will  pass  away."  We  doubt,  if  in  the  jadgmeot 
of  the  anatomists  of  the  Harvard  Medical  School,  ^^  this  objectioo  " 
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has  '^  passed  away."  We  incline  to  the  belief  that  '*  with  the  in- 
crease  of  population  and  pauperism,"  there  has  been,  at  least,  an 
equal  increase  of  demagogues,  and  that  no  class  of  men  in  Massa- 
chusetts haye  a  more  realizing  sense  than  have  its  anatomists  of 
the  relation  existing  between  eternal  yigilance  and  the  price  of 
liberty. 

The  city  government,  of  Boston,  November  8,  1869,  ordered 
^^  that  permits  be  issued  by  the  city  clerk,  until  otherwise  ordered, 
to  the  surgeons  of  the  Harvard  Medical  School  to  take  the  dead 
bodies  of  such  persons  dying  at  Deer  Island,  or  the  House  of  Cor- 
rection, the  County  Jail,  or  City  Hospital,  as  may  be  required  to 
be  buried  at  the  public  expense."  The  statutory  restrictions  con- 
cerning the  delivery  of  unclaimed  bodies  are  embodied  in  the 
remainder  of  the  ordinance.  The  anatomists  of  Baltimore,  Wash- 
ington, and  New  Orleans,  might  fairly  consider  liiis  Boston 
ordinance  a  liberal  one,  for  they  are  still  obliged  to  dissect  without 
l^al  warrant,  or  not  at  all.  On  the  other  hand,  in  Germany  or 
France,  where  for  years  the  dissecting  rooms  have  been  ftimished 
with  the  unclaimed  dead  by  the  police,  this  ordinance  would, 
unquestionably,  be  considered  imperfect  and  illiberal. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  American  anatomists  are  forced  to  dance 
attendance  upon  public  Ainctionaries  for  '^permits;"  as  they  are 
thereby  put  in  the  false  position  of  seeking  as  a  personal  favor 
what  ought  to  be  furnished  them  for  the  furtherance  of  the  public 
welfare.  Possibly,  the  time  is  not  yet  ripe  for  the  Massachusetts 
anatomists  to  demand  that  the  unclaimed  dead  of  Springfield,  Fall 
River,  Worcester,  Lowell,  in  short,  the  entire  State,  as  well  as  of 
Boston,  should  be  delivered  to  them  at  their  dissecting  rooms ;  but 
such  a  consummation  is  none  the  less  devoutly  to  be  wished. 
Massachusetts  led  off  in  legalizing  the  dissection  of  bodies  required 
to  be  buried  at  the  public  expense.  Would  that  she  might  inaugu- 
rate an  administrative  reform  which  should  prevent  the  present 
wasteful  decomposition  of  valuable  material  at  the  bottom  of  graves, 
and  preclude  the  necessity  which  requires  one  who  is  bent  on 
thoroughly  learning  practical  anatomy  in  all  its  branches,  to  seek 
the  anatomical  institutes  of  Europe. 

The  legal  status  of  anatomy  in  America,  at  the  beginning  of 

the  century,  is  well  illustrated  by  the  Connecticut  Acts  of  1810. 

At  the  May  session  of  that  year,  it  was  made  punishable,  by  a  fine 

of  at  least  one  hundred  dollars  and  imprisonment  in  the  bounty 
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jail  for  at  least  three  months,  fqr  any  one  secretly  to  disinter  the 
body  of  any  deceased  person  for  the  pnrpose  of  dissection,  or  in 
any  way  to  aid  in  so  doing,  or  knowingly  ^^  to  assist  in  any  sorgical 
or  anatomical  experiments  therewith  or  dissections  thereof."  Ai 
the  October  session  it  was  enacted  that  there  should  be  a  ^^  medical 
institution  of  Yale  College,"  one  of  whose  four  professors  should 
teach  anatomy,  surgery,  and  midwifery ;  and  that,  as  speedily  as 
the  college  ftinds  would  allow,  a  collection  of  anatomical  prepara- 
tions should  be  provided. 

The  Massachusetts  Act  of  1784  only  authorized  dissection  of 
dead  duelists  as  a  mark  of  infamy ;  therefore,  the  New  York  Act 
of  1789  must  be  considered  as  the  first  American  anatomy  law. 
This  Act  was  passed  the  year  after  the  famous  ^^  Doctors'  Mob  "  in 
New  York  city,  and  is  entitled,  ''  An  Act  to  prevent  the  Odious 
Practice  of  Digging  up  and  Removing,  for  the  Purpose  of  Dissec- 
tion, Dead  Bodies  interred  in  Cemeteries  or  Burial  Places."  It 
comprises  two  sections.  Section  I.  provides  that  any  person 
convicted  of  removing  any  dead  body  from  its  place  of  sepulture, 
for  the  pnrpose  of  dissection  or  with  intent  to  dissect,  or  of 
dissecting  or  assisting  to  dissect,  such  body,  '^  shall  be  adjudged 
to  stand  in  the  pillory  or  to  suffer  other  corporal  punishment,  not 
extending  to  life  or  limb,  and  shall  also  pay  such  fine  and  suffer 
such  imprisonment  as  the  court  shall  in  their  discretion  think 
proper  to  direct."  In  Section  It.  it  is  further  enacted,  "  In  order 
that  science  may  not  in  this  respect  be  injured  b3^  preventing  the 
dissection  of  proper  subjects,  that  when  any  offender  shall  be 
convicted  of  murder,  arson,  or  burglary,  for  which  he  shall  be 
sentenced  to  suffer  death,  the  court  may,  at  their  discretion,  add 
to  the  judgment  that  the  body  of  such  offender  shall  be  delivered  to 
a  surgeon  for  dissection."  Massachusetts  made  the  first  con- 
siderable improvement  on  this  New  York  Act  when  in  1831,  it 
passed  a  statute  authorizing,  under  certain  restrictions,  the 
delivery  to  the  anatomists  of  the  unclaimed  bodies  ^^  of  deceased 
persons  required  to  be  buried  at  the  public  expense." 

Enactments  similar  to  the  New  York  Act  of  1789,  Section  I., 
have  since  been  passed  by  the  following  States:  Alabama, 
Arkansas,  California,  Connecticut,  Georgia,  Illinois,  Indiana^ 
Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Michigan, 
Minnesota,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  New  Hampshire, 
Ohio,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,   Rhode  Island,  Tennessee,  Texas, 
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Vermont,  Virginia,  West  Vii^nia,  and  Wisconsin.  Of  the  above- 
mentioned  States,  Kentucky,  Oregon,  Rhode  Island,  Texas  and 
West  Virginia  have  no  anatomy  Acts ;  while  Rhode  Island,  Texas, 
and  West  Virginia  have  no  medical  schools.  The  laws  of  nine 
States,  namely,  Colorado,  Delaware,  Florida,  Louisiana,  Mary- 
land, Nevada,  New  Jersey,  North  Carolina,  and  South  Carolina, 
are,  so  far  as  the  writer  has  been  able  to  learn,  silent  regarding 
grave-robbery.  While  the  Territories  of  Dakota,  Utah,  Washing- 
ton, and  Wyoming  have  laws  for  the  protection  of  sepulchres,  the 
District  of  Columbia  has  no  such  law,  although  one  was  inserted 
into  the  proposed  code  of  1857,  which  failed  of  adoption. 

The  second  section  of  the  New  York  Act  of  1789  has  developed 
into  the  Acts  of  twenty-four  States.  The  following-named  States 
have  legalized  dissection:  'Alabama,  'Arkansas,  California, 
♦Colorado,  'Connecticut,  'Georgia,  'Illinois,  'Indiana,  Iowa, 
'Kansas,  'Maine,  'Massachusetts,  Miphigan,  Minnesota,  'Mis- 
souri, 'Nebraska,  New  Hampshire,  'New  Jersey,  'New  York, 
Ohio,  Pennsj^lvania,  'Tennessee,  Vermont,  and  Wisconsin.  The 
States  whose  names  are  starred  in  the  above  list  make  specific 
provision  for  the  dissection  of  the  bodies  of  certain  deceased 
criminals,  chiefly  murderers.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  some  of 
them  make  no  other  provision  for  anatomical  science.  The  Acts 
of  the  following  States  may  be  termed  fairl}'  liberal :  Arkansas, 
California,  Connecticut,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan,  Minnesota,  New  Hampshire,  New  York,  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Wisconsin. 

The  Acts  of  Alabama,  Colorado,  Georgia,  Maine,  Missouri, 
Nebraska,  New  Jersey,  Tennessee,  and  Vennont  are  illiberal. 

In  1869  Maine  enacted  ^'  that  when  any  person  convicted  of 
crime  dies  or  is  executed  in  the  State  prison  or  any  jail,  the 
warden  or  keepers  shall,  on  request,  deliver  his  body  to  instructors 
in  medical  schools  established  by  law."  In  February,  1876, 
capital  punishment  was  abolished ;  so  that  at  present  in  Maine  it 
is  legal  to  dissect  only  the  bodj^  of  a  person  who  "  requests  during 
his  life  that  his  body  may  be  delivered  to  a  regular  physician  or 
surgeon  for  the  advancement  of  anatomical  science,  after  his  death, 
unless  some  kindred  or  friend  within  three  days "  asks  to  have  it 
buried ;  or  the  body  of  a  convict  who  has  not  at  any  time 
requested  to  be  buried,  and  whose  friends  and  kindred  fail  for  three 
days  after  his  death  to  ask  for  his  burial. 
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The  statute  of  Tennessee,  unless  it  has  been  repealed  since 
1871,  is  quite  as  liberal  as  that  of  Maine.  It  provides  that  no 
penalty  shall  ^'  apply  to  r^ular  physicians  to  whom  the  bodies  of 
crinoinals  are  delivered  pursuant  to  law,  or  to  dissection  of  slaves 
by  consent  of  their  masters,  or  of  other  persons  by  consent  of  their 
relatives." 

The  New  York  Act  of  June  8,  1879,  may  be  instanced  as  a  type 
of  the  liberal  class  of  American  Acts.  It  reads :  *'  It  shaU  be 
lawful  in  cities  whose  population  exceeds  30,000  inhabitants,  and 
in  counties  containing  said  cities,  to  deliver  to  the  professors  and 
teachers  in  medical  colleges  and  schools  in  this  State,  and  for  said 
professsors  and  teachers  to  receive,  the  remains  or  body  of  any 
deceased  person  for  the  purposes  of  medical  and  surgical  study : 
provided  that  said  remains  shall  not  have  been  regularly  interred,  and 
shall  not  have  been  desired  for  interment  by  any  relative  or  friend 
of  said  deceased  person  within  twenty^fonr  hours  after  death; 
provided,  also,  that  the  remains  of  no  person  who  may  be  known 
to  have  relatives  or  friends  shall  be  so  delivered  or  received 
without  the  consent  of  said  relatives  or  friends ;  and  provided  that 
the  remains  of  no  one  detained  for  debt,  or  as  a  witness,  or  on 
suspicion  of  crime,  or  of  any  traveller,  nor  of  any  person  who  shall 
have  expressed  a  desire  in  his  or  her  last  sickness  that  his  or  her 
body  may  be  interred,  shall  be  detivered  or  received  as  aforesaid, 
but  shall  be  buried  in  the  usual  manner ;  and  provided,  also  that 
in  case  the  remains  of  any  person  so  delivered  or  received  shaU  be 
subsequently  claimed  by  any  surviving  relative  or  fKend  they  shall 
be  given  up  to  said  relative  or  friend  for  interment.  And  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  said  professors  and  teachers  decently  to  bury  in 
some  public  cemetery  the  remains  of  all  bodies  after  they  shall 
have  answered  the  purposes  of  study  aforesaid;  and  for  any 
neglect  or  violation  of  this  provision  of  this  Act  the  party  so 
neglecting  shall  forfeit  and  pay  a  penalty  of  not  less  than  $25  nor 
more  than  $50,  to  be  sued  for  by  the  health  officers  of  said  cities, 
or  of  other  places,  for  the  benefit  of  their  department.**  An 
earlier  law  of  New  York  forbids  all  traffic  in  subjects,  or  any  use 
of  them,  except  for  anatomical  purposes,  under  penalty  of  imprison- 
ment in  jail  for  not  more  than  a  year. 

To  summarize  the  legislation  from  1789  to  1879,  we  may  say 
that  twenty-four  States  allow  dissection ;  fifteen  States  have  liberal 
anatomy  Acts,  while  nine  have  illiberal  ones ;  the  laws  of  fourteen 
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States  are  dlent  regarding  anatomy,  excepting  their  laws  on 
mal-practice ;  twenty-eight  States  forbid  the  desecration  of  graves, 
while  the  laws  of  ten  States  are  silent  regarding  it ;  the  laws  of 
six  States  are  silent  touching  both  dissection  and  disinterment; 
Dakota  only  of  the  eight  Territories  allows  dissection;  foor 
Territories  forbid  exhumation,  and  four  have  no  enactment 
regarding  it ;  twelve  States  and  one  Territory  require  the  burial 
of  cadavera  dissecta. 

The  District  of  Columbia  occupies  a  unique  position  among  the 
capitals  of  civilized  States  in  that  the  studies  of  its  anatomists  and 
the  graves  of  its  dead  are  alike  unprotected  by  statutory  enact- 
ments. The  United  States  government  sends  Washington 
resurrectionists  to  jail  when  it  can ;  but  it  has  recently  utilized  in 
the  examinations  before  the  Navy  Board,  in  the  city  of  Washington, 
as  many  as  twelve  subjects,  which  could  be  procured  by  stealth 
only. 

The  most  elaborate,  the  most  liberal,  and  also  the  most  stringent 
of  the  American  anatomy  Acts  have  been  passed  within  the  last 
five  years.  Those  of  Indiana,  Ohio,  and  New  York,  were  passed 
in  1879.  The  amended  Iowa  Act  of  March  26,  1880,  is,  so  far  as 
the  writer  can  learn,  the  latest  American  anatomy  Act. 

The  writer  has  endeavored  to  ascertain  some  facts  as  to  the 
amount  and  cost  of  the  dissection  done  in  our  American  schools. 
There  are  no  statistics  on  the  matter.  The  following  statement, 
based  on  the  figures  of  the  forthcoming  report  for  1878  of  General 
Eaton,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  and  on  such 
data  as  several  of  our  prominent  teachers  of  anatomy  have  kindly 
fhmished,  is  put  forth  as  a  provisional  one,  in  the  hope  that 
anatomists  interested  in  the  matter  may  cooperate  to  make  it  a  fhll 
and  accurate  one.  The  total  number  of  medical  students  of 
''  all  sorts"  in  the  United  States  in  1878  was  11,837,  showing  an 
increase  of  4894  since  1870.  Of  these  8286  were  in  attendance 
upon  915  instructors  in  64  ^^  regular  schools,"  in  28  different 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  In  9  States  with  liberal 
anatomy  laws  there  were  22  schools,  with  440  instructors  and 
4643  students.  In  6  States  and  1  district,  with  14  schools  and 
141  instructors,  there  were  1337  students  unprotected  by  law  in 
the  study  of  practical  anatomy.  In  8  States  with  illiberal  or 
insnfiScient  laws  there  were  27  schools,  with  334  instructors  and 
2306  students.     Kentucky,  with  4  schools  and  509  students,  had 
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no  law.  Ohio,  with  7  schools  and  877  students,  had  an  illiberal 
law.  The  District  of  Colombia  had  158  students  in  3  schools, 
also  1  President  of  the  United  States  and  1  Congress  ditto,  bat 
no  anatomy  law.  Maryland,  with  2  schools  and  349  students, 
Louisiana,  with  1  school  of  147  students,  and  South  Carolina, 
with  1  school  and  71  students,  had  no  anatomy  Act,  and  no  statute 
forbidding  disinterment. 

During  the  winter  1879-80,  in  seven  medical  schools,  in  five  differ- 
ent States,  there  were  1566  students  in  attendance,  of  whom  1J24 
dissected,  and  628  dissected  more  than  one  part.  On  the  average 
the  dissection  of  two  parts  is  required  for  a  degree.  The  average 
cost  of  ^'  a  part"  was  $1.79,  the  extremes  being  $3.50  and  nothing. 
The  demonstrator's  ticket  is  not  reckoned  in  the  cost  per  part. 
There  were  used  392  subjects,  at  an  average  cost  of  $14.42  to  the 
schools.  The  extremes  of  price  for  subjects  were  $3.00  and 
$50.00.  Usually  5  students  dissect  on  a  single  subject,  but  in  one 
school  8,  and  in  another  10,  students  work  on  the  same  subject, 
alternately  reading  and  dissecting.  Of  the  392  subjects  used,  not 
more  than  36  were  used  by  students  in  making  surgical  operations 
on  the  cadaver.  Three  of  the  seven  schools  claim  to  prescrilie 
such  a  course  of  operations;  but,  judging  from  the  number  of 
students  who  took  it,  it  is  a  medical  rather  than  a  legal  prescrip- 
tion. Of  the  1124  students  who  dissected,  465  using  133  subjects, 
were  unprotected  by  law  in  so  doing.  On  the  basis  indicated 
above,  it  is  computed  that  the  8286  students  of  the  regular  schools 
in  1878  should  have  had  at  their  disposal  2058  subjects.  The 
official  returns  show  that  in  France,  in  1876,  there  were  3463 
subjects  at  the  disposal  of  5624  students. 

We  have  traced,  thus  far,  the  course  of  practical  anatom}*  in 
America  from  the  time  of  Giles  Firmin  till  the  close  of  the  last 
centuiy ;  and  have  considered  in  a  more  detailed  way  the  develop- 
ment of  what  may  be  characterized  as  the  most  typical  of  the 
American  anatomy  acts,  namely,  the  Massachusetts  law.  The 
same  obstacles  of  prejudice  and  apathy  which  beset  the  anatomists 
of  our  younger  States,  have  been  operative  in  every  land  where 
anatomy  has  gained  a  foothold,  since  the  days  of  Ptolemy.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  attempt  to  analyze  the  popular  prejudice 
against  human  dissection,  which  is  a  strange  compound  of  pagan 
superstition,  Christian  materialism,  and  an  innate  aversion  to  the 
morals,   aims,   and  manners  of  the  average  American   medical 
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student.  Such  an  attempt  would  take  ns  too  far  afield.  It  is 
note-worthy,  however,  that  anatomy  has  flourished  chiefly  under 
the  rule  of  princes  and  prelates.  Anatomists  have  usually  found 
republics,  to  say  the  least,  ungrateful.  We  ought  not  to  be 
surprised,  therefore,  when  we  consider  American  anatomy  acts 
as  a  class,  to  find  certain  of  our  States  no  more  enlightened  in 
this  regard  than  was  France  when  Vesalius  had  to  contend  by 
night  with  vultures  and  prowling  dogs  for  the  carcase  of  the 
murderer  or  the  suicide.  The  utmost  help  that  several  of  our 
States  give  to  anatomists  is  the  occasional  gift  of  the  body  of  an 
executed  malefactor ;  while  others  of  them  have  not  attained  even 
to  that  mediseval  stage  of  generosity. 

The  radical  difference  between  European  and  American  medical 
education  results  from  the  woetul  lack,  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
of  the  well-considered,  consistent,  and  responsible  State  super- 
vision exercised  over  the  teachers,  students  and  practitioners  of 
medicine  in  most  European  countries.  In  no  department  of  medi- 
cal education  is  this  difference  more  strongly  marked  than  in  that 
of  anatom3^  It  is  equally  cl^ar  whether  we  consider  the  training 
and  attainments  of  the  teachers,  the  amount  of  practical  knowl- 
edge required  of  the  students,  or  the  laws  regulating  the  supply  of 
material  in  this  department. 

It  is  no  less  certain  that  the  German  and  French  schools  of 
anatomy  outrank  the  British,  than  that  the  latter  outrank  the 
Americans.  While  one  might,  from  sources  to  be  found  in  the 
libraries  of  Washington,  Boston,  and  Baltimore,  trace  the  devel- 
opment of  the  French  laws  concerning  the  cadaver ;  the  writer 
finds  it  impossible  to  make  an}'  detailed  statement,  based  on 
authentic  documents,  regarding  the  laws  which  regulate  the  organi- 
zation and  maintenance  of  the  German  institutes  of  anatomy.  It 
may  be  stated,  however,  that  an  Act  which  should  embody  the 
best  features  of  the  best  American  Anatomy  Acts,  while  it  would 
compare  favorabl}'  with  the  British  laws,  would  fall  far  short  of 
the  French,  in  point  of  comprehensiveness  and  liberality ;  and  it 
is  safe  to  say  that  no  medical  school  in  the  United  States  combines 
the  rigid  requirements  of  Vienna  and  Prague,  of  seventy  years  ago, 
with  anj'thing  like  the  wealth  of  opportunity  oflered  today  at  Paris 
and  Bonn.  One  who  should  desire  to  become  a  thoroughly  expert 
anatomist  through  the  dissection  of  the  dead  rather  than  by 
mangling  the  living,  would  be  justified  in  going  from  America  to 
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Qemanj  or  France  simply  on  grounds  of  economy.  The  depopo- 
lation  of  American  medical  colleges,  owing  to  sach  a  caose,  need, 
however,  not  be  feared ;  so  long  as  the  present  public  and  profes- 
sional indifference  to  ignorance  of  the  ftindamental  fleets  of  medical 
science  obtains. 


NoTB. — ^A  bibliogmidiy  of  the  authorities  consulted  in  the  preparation  and 
reTision  of  this  paper  would  be  too  yolumnious  for  the  pages  of  this  JoomaL 
It  is,  however,  proper  to  state  that  all  references  have  been  Terifled  so  ikr  as 
I  hare  had  access  to  authentic  sources.    In  studying  the  Massachusetts  and 
New  York  Acts,  I  hare  been  able  to  consult  original  documents  to  a  consider- 
able extent.    I  hare  not  found  a  sini^e  comprehensiTe  and  accurate  statement 
in  regard  to  the  American  laws  which  relate  to  the  dissection  of  the  dead,  or 
the  desecration  of  grayes.    Such  statements  as  I  have  made  on  those  topics 
are  based  upon  an  examination  of  the  Reyised  Statutes,  and  of  the  Session 
Laws  of  the  States,  as  found  in  the  Law  Library  of  Congress  at  Washington. 
The  results  of  this  examination  are  less  trustworthy  than  I  could  wish,  for  the 
reason  that  the  publications  of  many  States  are  badly  indexed,  and  others  are 
not  indexed  at  all.    Next  to  the  Library  of  Congress,  tiie  Surgeon  General^s 
Office  Library,  at  Washington,  has  afforded  me  more  material  than  any  otiier. 
I  am  under  especial  obligation  to  Dr.  J.  M.  Tower,  of  Washington,  and  to 
Drs.  J.  Collins  Warren  and  S.  A.  Green,  of  Boston,  for  helpftil  suggestions  and 
Taluable  data.    I  would  also  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  for  kindly  assist- 
ance to  the  gentlemen  baring  charge  of  the  following  named  collections  of 
books:     the  library  of  the  Department  of  Education,   Washington;  the 
libraries  of  the  Peabody  Institute,  the  Maryland  Historical  Society,  and  of 
the  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Faculty  of  Maryland,  in  Baltimore ;  the  Public 
Library,  the  Social  Law  Library,  the  Boston  Athensum,  and  the  libraries  of 
the  Medical  Library  Association,  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  and 
the  New  England  Historic  Genealogical  Society,  in  Boston. 

Baltimobs,  March,  1881. 
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I  THE  TREATMENT  OF  INSANITY  IN  ITS  ECONOMIC  ASPECT. 

BT  WALTEB  CBAVVISQ,   M.  D.,   BOSTON. 

(Read  Wednesday,  September  8.) 

There  is,  of  ooarse,  a  true  economy  in  the  treatment  of  the  insane 
as  well  as  a  false.  Any  measures,  in  fact,  that  will  cure  or  shorten 
mental  disease  and  render  thereby  the  insane  a  public  burden  for  a 
shorter  time,  may  be  regarded  as  in  the  interests  of  true  economy. 
Such  measures  may  be  for  the  moment  an  added  expense,  but  if 
they  build  a  foundation  for  the  more  successful  treatment  of 
insanity  in  the  fliture  they  will  still  serve  the  same  end. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  insanity  is  promoted  by  those  very 
conditions  which  are  favorable  to  the  extinction  of  other  diseases 
as  well  as  public  evils.  The  advance  of  civilization,  for  instance, 
points  out  scientific  principles  which  enable  us  to  struggle  success- 
fully against,  and  exterminate,  diseases  that  once  we  could  not 
understand.  Yellow  fever  is  a  good  illustration  of  this  point.  For 
centuries  feeble  and  unavailing  efforts  hud  been  made  to  annihilate 
this  scourge,  but  not  until  modem  civilization  furnished  the  means 
and  science  the  weapons  were  its  ravages  successflilly  checked. 

Insanity  may  be  regarded  as  the  residue  resulting  from  the 
intellectual  and  moral  combustion  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
General  cultivation  increases,  the  standard  of  morality  improves, 
art  and  science  proceed  by  giant  strides,  but  still  we  see  an  increase 
of  insanity.  The  direct,  exciting  causes  of  this  increase  cannot  be 
analyzed  here ;  the  truth  of  the  assertion  is  generally  acknowledged 
on  all  sides.  It  is  a  lamentable  fact  that  cures  result  less  frequently 
than  formerly;  recent  cases,  though  still  curable  in  a  large  per- 
centage, are  more  and  more  apt  to  end  in  permanent  mental 
weakness. 

How  are  we  morally  or  physically  weak  ?  Why  is  it  in  this  nine- 
teenth century  of  refinement  and  enlightenment  that  one  person  out 
of  every  three  hundred  is  doomed  to  become  a  mental  wreck, 
a  cipher,  a  nonentity,  to  be  wiped  off  the  surface  of  the  earth  ? 
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Have  we  exhausted  every  possible  means  of  knowledge  ?  Cannot 
something  still  be  done  to  avert  this  black  cloud  of  intellectnal 
decay?  These  are  questions  of  vital  importance  to  eveiy  one,  and 
must  be  weighed  with  care  and  attention.  There  is  evidently  some 
very  grave  defect  in  this  great  social  fabric  of  which  we  are  all 
members,  and  to  discover  its  true  nature  becomes  daily  a  more 
important  duty.  The  truest  economy  then  that  can  be  established 
in  the  treatment  of  the  insane,  will  be  one  that  traces  insanity  back 
to  its  origin  and  saves  future  generations  from  its  terrible  infliction. 
To  understand  what  insanity  really  is  and  how  caused  we  must, 
in  the  first  place,  understand  the  laws  of  moral  and  physical  health, 
of  which  we  are  now  sadly  ignorant  and  neglectful.  Medical  men 
should  be  the  teachers  of  these  subjects,  but  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  they  also  are  very  imperfectly  grounded  in  them.  Of  all 
branches  of  the  science  of  medicine,  psychology,  or  the  science  of 
moral  and  intellectual  health,  is  least  taught  and  least  understood. 
If  physicians  possess  an  extended  knowledge  of  insanity  we  shall 
be  taking  one  of  the  most  important  steps  toward  disseminating  a 
knowledge  which  in  the  end  must  open  the  eyes  of  the  public  and 
materially  aid  in  its  extinction.  Good  care  will  effect  much  in  the 
treatment  of  insanity,  and  thirty  to  forty  per  cent,  of  recoveries  is,  at 
present,  obtained  in  insane  hospitals  ;  but  its  prevention  is  a  matter 
of  more  vital  importance.  Physicians  have  an  extensive  acquaint- 
ance with  the  personal  histories  of  most  of  their  patients ;  they  are 
the  ones  to  whom  are  confided  the  trials  which  beset  the  family, 
the  weakness  of  its  individual  members,  and  other  affairs  which  are 
generall}^  regarded  as  family  secrets.  Furthermore,  when  they 
have  been  in  practice  for  several  3*ears  they  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  watch  their  patients  through  the  various  stages  of  development, 
and  in  that  way  to  become  possessed  of  a  knowledge  of  their 
character  which  no  one  else  but  the  parents  can  have.  In  treating 
mental  disease  such  knowledge  must  necessarily  be  of  great  assist- 
ance not  only  in  the  treatment,  but  also  in  the  prevention.  With 
this  understanding  of  mental  and  physical  peculiarities,  and  extended 
and  accurate  knowledge,  the  physician  has  within  reach  the  most 
powerful  weapon  for  combating  insanit}'.  The  difficulty  thus  far, 
however,  has  been  that  he  is  not  conscious  of  the  power  he  might 
wield,  for  the  ver>'  reason  that  his  attention  has  not  been  turned  in 
this  direction.  It  is  here  that  the  study  of  psychological  medicine 
would  suppl}"  the  necessary  stimulus,  and  impart  knowledge  which 
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will  serve  as  a  foundation  for  those  efforts  which  must  be  put  forth 
to  struggle  with  this  overpowering  disease.  In  the  interests,  then, 
of  the  true  economy  of  insanity^  it  will  be  my  object  in  this  paper 
to  urge  the  importance  of  the  study  of  psychology,  or  psychological 
medicine,  by  medical  men. 

Any  one,  who,  ten  years  ago  looked  in  upon  a  class  of  listeners 
attending  the  lectures  of  a  teacher  of  mental  diseases,  would  have 
been  struck  by  the  sparseness  of  numbers  and  lack  of  attention 
displayed.  Perhaps  for  the  first  few  lectures  the  attendance  would 
be  good,  but  after  a  short  time  it  would  fall  off  and  become  almost 
nothing.  This  was  not  much  to  be  wondered  at,  as  the  subjects  * 
under  discussion  were  treated  in  a  manner  characteristic  of  the 
lecturer  of  fitly  years  ago.  My  mind  reverts  to  the  teacher  that 
I  had  the  fortune  to  follow  through  a  short  course  of  lectures.  He 
was  a  man  of  good  mind  and  of  a  wide  local  reputation,  but  his 
studies  had  been  pursued  a  quarter  of  a  century  before,  and,  out- 
side of  the  relation  of  numerous  cases,  he  had  little  to  say  that  was 
not  to  be  found  in  the  treatises  of  Esquirol,  Pinel,  and  Bucknill  and 
Tuke.  These  names  were  constantly  resounding  through  the  room, 
and  if  I  chanced  to  enter  late,  or  leave  earl}',  the  first  or  last  sound 
that  fell  on  my  ear  was  one  of  these  names.  The  subject  of 
insanity  seemed  to  be  enveloped  in  a  cloud  of  Esquirols,  and  this 
impression  has  been  almost  the  only  one  retained,  though  I  attended 
the  course  with  a  sincere  desire  to  learn.  Since  the  time  to  which 
I  allude,  the  standard  has  undoubtedly  been  a  little  raised.  Mote 
medical  schools  furnish  courses  of  lectures  on  mental  diseases,  and 
the  lecturers  are  actuated  by  a  more  earnest  desire  to  give  instruc- 
tion that  shall  materially  benefit  the  student ;  at  the  same  time, 
however,  the  change  has  not  been  great  enough  to  keep  pace  with 
the  general  advance  of  medical  science.  The  name  of  Esquirol  is 
now  succeeded  by  those  of  Griesinger,  Meynert,  Westphal,  a  few 
other  German  writers,  and  a  regulation  list  of  English  authors,  and 
the  courses  of  lectures  are  lengthened,  but  these  changes  are  nearly 
all  that  we  can  record.  When  we  look  at  the  French  and  German 
schools  and  see  the  pathological  and  clinical  investigations  recorded 
in  the  courses  of  lectures  and  recitations  in  mental  diseases,  we  are 
surprised  at  our  own  puny  efforts.  The  introductory  lectures,  even, 
to  some  of  these  courses,  show  that  they  have  received  more  study 
and  attention  than  is  bestowed  on  a  whole  course  of  American 
lectures.  Yet  Germany  and  France  are  far  from  being  satisfied 
with  their  present  achievements. 
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As  a  preliminary  to  the  stadj  of  psychology,  the  stadent  should 
have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  brain  anatomy  and  hiatolc^j.  The 
brain  should  not  be  simply  an  oigan  weighing  forty-eight  ounces, 
divided  into  hemispheres  and  convolutions,  containing  a  few  ventricles 
and  giving  off  certain  pairs  of  nerves,  or  a  terra  incognUa^  as  is  now 
the  case.  After  understanding  the  brain,  the  various  terms  used 
in  psycholc^  should  be  made  so  familiar  to  the  student  that  they 
could  be  used  without  a  mental  effort  to  call  up  their  significatioo. 
Furthermore,  the  pathological  appearances  of  the  brain  should  *be 
well  understood  from  frequent  dissections,  both  macroscopically 
and  microscopically.  In  connection  with  this  special  knowledge  of 
the  brain,  there  should  be  combined  a  knowledge  of  the  spinal  cord 
and  nerves. 

A  proper  course  of  psycholc^cal  medicine  should  extend  over  a 
period  of  two  years, — recitations  and  not  lectures  being  the  form  of 
mstruction.  These  should  be  held  two  or  three  times  weekly 
during  the  school  terms.  I  think  it  is  now  pretty  generally  allowed 
that  lectures  are  not  by  any  means  the  best  method  of  instruction, 
especially  where  the  student  is  obliged  to  daily  assimilate  a  large 
amount  of  new  knowledge.  It  is  impossible  to  concentrate  the 
attention  closely  hour  after  hour  on  lectures  often  dull  and  prosy. 
Furthermore,  the  knowledge  so  acquired  is  piece-meal,  fragmentaiy 
and  hazy  in  the  student's  mind;  he  has  no  means  of  definitely 
knowing  how  much  he  has  learned.  Not  one  lecturer  out  of  ten,  on 
medical  subjects,  has  the  gift  of  an  interesting  delivery,  and  this  is 
not  strange,  since  lecturers  are  selected  for  their  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  alone.  In  recitations  the  mutual  relations  of  the  teacher 
and  student  are  quite  changed ;  the  student  now  becomes  a  cross- 
questioner  instead  of  a  dumb  listener,  thereby  very  effectually 
stimulating  the  teacher  to  put  forth  real  strength  to  supply  knowl* 
edge.  By  means  of  recitations  a  poor  teacher  is  very  soon  dis- 
covered and  disposed  of,  but  a  poor  lecturer  may  be  allowed  to 
drag  his  slow  length  along  for  years. 

The  course  should  begin  with  a  general  study  of  man  in  his 
social  relations,  and  the  character  of  the  healthy  individual  should 
be  considered  from  as  many  points  of  view  as  possible.  The 
student  should  acquire  the  habit  of  weighing  character  and  disposi- 
tion, and  should  have  extended  ideas  of  the  best  means  of  training 
and  developing  the  human  mind.  The  progress  of  civilization 
should  be  carefully  analyzed  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  why 
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those  causes  which  tend  to  elevate  and  purify  the  soul,  destroy  or 
weaken  the  mind.  We  often  hear  moral  philosophy  laughed  at  and 
spoken  of  as  being  of  little  service  as  a  means  of  investigating 
mental  disease ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  in  order  to  grasp  the  sub- 
ject of  insanity  thoroughly  we  must  endeavor  to  understand  purely 
psychical  phenomena  as  well  as  physical  manifestations. 

The  best  text-books,  whether  in  English,  French,  or  German, 
should  be  selected  to  read  and  recite  from.  The  student  should 
become  practically  acquainted  with  all  the  various  forms  of  mental 
disease;  the  various  departures  from  health  being  demonstrated 
and  contrasted  with  types  of  perfect  health ;  the  slight  shades  and 
differences  being  careflilly  portrayed.  Take  a  single  individual 
case  of  melancholia.  The  subject's  whole  history,  as  far  back  as 
could  be  ascertained,  should  be  detailed,  his  character  carefully 
analyzed,  and  the  slow  progress  of  mental  impairment  traced  step 
by  step.  It  should  be  the  endeavor  of  the  teacher  to  find  out  every 
possible  cause  for  the  attack,  and  to  so  demonstrate  the  case  that 
the  student  should  have  in  his  mind  a  clear  picture  of  this  type  of 
disease,  and  of  the  causes — intellectual,  moral  and  physical — which 
have  served  to  develop  it.  By  a  full  understanding  of  all  these 
data,  he  would  be  enabled,  when  in  practice,  to  defeat  the  earliest 
indications  of  a  departure  from  health,  and  perhaps  to  avert  a 
threatened  attack  of  insanity. 

To  accomplish  these  results  in  the  medical  school,  a  material 
change  in  the  methods  of  working  in  the  insane  asylum  will  be  a 
necessity.  As  arranged  now,  superintendents  have  very  little 
time  for  scientific  work.  Having  myself  lived  in  insane  asylums, 
and  knowing  how  arduous  the  routine  work  of  the  institution  can 
be  made,  it  is  not  diflScult  to  understand  how  the  medical  ofiScers 
can  pass  nearly  their  entire  time  in  attending  to  this  routine  work. 
This  department  of  asylum  life  is,  no  doubt,  engrossing,  but  it  is 
certainly  making  but  little  use  of  the  material  offered,  for  scientific 
purposes.  The  fact  is,  the  scientific  side  of  the  work  is  partially 
lost  sight  of,  as  a  consequence  of  a  state  of  lethargy  that  exists  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent  in  insane  hospitals.  These  are  very  com- 
fortable homes  in  every  way,  but  hardly  hospitals  in  the  highest 
and  best  sense  of  the  word.  Why  this  apparent  condition  of 
lethargy  has  fallen  on  the  superintendents,  may  be  explained  in 
this  way :  Forty  years  ago,  a  brilliant  galaxy  of  specialists  were  to 
be  found  managing  our  insane  a83'lum8 .   Among  them  were  Brigham , 
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Bell,  Kirkbride,  Earle,  Awl  and  Ray ;  Dr.  Jarvis  was  also  woitiiig 
in   the  same  field,    though  conducting  a  small    priyate  asjlam. 
These  men  found  reforms  needed  in  many  directions,  bat  especiallj 
where  the  bodily  comfort,  and,  therefore,  the  hj'gienie  treatment 
of  the  body  was  concerned.       Hence,  they  set    themselves  to 
work  erecting  buildings  on   improved  plans,    and    in   every  way 
labored  to  furnish  the  individual  care  and  attention,  and  the  com- 
forts of  life,  which  before  had  been  very  nearly  unknown  in  the 
treatment  of  insanity.     It  was  a  noble  task,  and  required  persist- 
ent fighting  against  public   opinion,   and   was   undoubtedly  the 
special  work  which  at  that  time  could  best  promote  the  interests  of 
the  insane,  and   it  should,  and  does,  command  our  admiration. 
Not  alone,  however,  in  this  practical  direction  was  it  that  these 
men  turned  their  attention  ;  for  the  scientific  work  done  by  some  of 
them  remains,   up  to  the  present  time,  unequalled.     Dr.    Ray's 
work  on  *' The  Jurisprudence  of  Insanity,"  is  one  of  the  best 
extant ;   and  Dr.  Brigham  wrote  a  very  able  book  entitled,  ^^  An 
Enquiry  concerning  the  Diseases  and  Functions  of  the  Brain, 
Spinal  Cord  and  Nerves,"  published  in  1840.     We  are  impressed 
by  the  scientific  tone  of  this  book,  which  gives  one  the  impression 
that  Dr.  Brigham  was  a  seeker  after  knowledge  by  practical  inves- 
tigations.    For  instance,  in  Section  11.,  he  sa3's,  '•^  Is  there  any 
method  by  which  we  can  determine  the  functions  of  different  parts 
of  the  brain  ?     If  we  were  to  judge  from  the  vast  amount  of  labor 
and  thought  that  have  been  bestowed  upon  this  enquiry,  and  con- 
sider how  little  has  been  ascertained,  we  might  almost  despair  of 
succeeding  by  any  further  researches ;    but  when  we  call  to  mind 
that  within  a  few  years  some  new  and  important  facts  have  been 
made  known, — far  more  than  for  centuries  previous, — we  ought  to 
be  encouraged  to  continue  our  enquiries."     Dr.  Brigham  proposes 
the  following  methods  for  determining  the  functions  of  the  brain : — 

1.  Chemical  Analysis. 

2.  Dissection  of  the  Brain. 

3.  Experiments  on  Living  Animals. 

4.  Comparative  Anatomy. 

5.  The  Foetal  Condition  and  Growth  of  the  Brain. 

6.  Pathological  Observations. 

7.  External  Examination  of  the  Cranium. 

We  must  certainly  give  Dr.  Brigham  the  credit  of  being  verv 
much  in  advance  of  his  time,  for  even  now  the  number  of  hospitals 
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in  this  country,  where  the  methods  of  research  suggested  by  him 
are  followed,  is  very  small. 

In  speaking  of  this  celebrated  coterie  of  men,  Dr.  Edward  Jarvis 
and  Dr.  Pliny  Earle  should  not  be  forgotten.  As  a  statistician, 
Dr.  Jarvis  is  unsurpassed,  and  Dr.  Earle,  as  a  profound  thinker 
and  sound  logician,  has  no  equal  among  mental  experts  in  this 
country.  By  his  careful  analyses  of  facts  and  figures,  he  has  made 
discoveries  which  have  given  him  a  world-wide  reputation,  and 
placed  him  high  in  the  rank  of  scientific  men.  His  revelations  of 
the  fallacy  of  insane  a83'lum  statistics,  have  thrown  a  flood  of  light 
on  the  subject  of  the  curability  of  insanity,  and  although  all  his 
deductions  may  not  seem  absolutely  to  follow  his  premises,  they 
have  already  served  to  make  hospital  authorities  more  careful  and 
accurate  in  compiling  their  annual  tables. 

The  natural  reaction  from  the  achievements  of  these  men,  has 
been  the  lethargy,  which  I  have  already  referred  to.  As  is  often 
the  case,  the  victories  of  the  strong  have  been  followed  by  an  era 
of  rest,  in  which  a  race  of  weaker  men  have  succeeded  the  victors, 
and  been  satisfied  to  continue  the  methods  established  by  them. 
In  so  doing,  they  have  lagged  behind  the  rest  of  the  scientific  world, 
and  now  find  themselves  a  long  distance  in  the  rear.  It  is  hard 
for  them  to  acknowledge  that  such  is  the  case,  but  by  a  few  indi- 
vidual efforts,  we  are  made  aware  that  there  is  an  inner  conscious- 
ness of  the  fact. 

The  times,  then,  demand  that  those   very  means  of  scientific 
investigation  suggested  by  Dr.  Brigham  should  be  put  into  imme- 
diate use.     Not  only  the  state  of  scientific  knowledge,  but  the  very 
poor  results   obtained   at  present  in  the  treatment  of  insanity, 
necessitate  some  changed  form  of  treatment.     To  repeat  the  verj' 
often  quoted  words  of  Dr.  Thurnam  :  "  Of  ten  persons  attacked  bj- 
insanity,  five   recover  and  five  die,   sooner  or  later,  during   the 
attack.     Of  the  five  who  recover,  not  more  than  two  remain  well 
during  the  rest  of  their  lives ;  the  other  three  sustain  subsequent 
attacks,  during  which,  at  least,  two  of  them  die."     Bucknill  and 
Tuke  modify  this  opinion  in  the  last  edition  of  their  work  (1879) 
by  saying,  * '  It  would  be  more  strictly  correct,  to  say  of  eleven 
persons  attacked  by  insanity,  six  recover  and  ^vQ  die  sooner,  or 
later  during  the  attack.     Of  the  six  who  recover  not  more  than  two 
remain  well  during  the  rest  of  their  lives ;  the  other  four  sustain 
subsequent  attacks  during  which  at  least  two  of  them  die." 
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The  lack  of  time  is  the  reason  now  generally  assigned  for  tiie 
small  amoant  of  scientific  work  done  in  insane  asjloms.  Clearij 
then,  more  time  mnst  be  made  a  necessity,  and  as  most  asylom 
managers  cannot  be  expected  to  realize  the  importance  of  allowing 
it,  superintendents  must  ask  for  it,  until  their  requests  are  acceded 
to.  Superintendents  can  obtain  more  time  at  present  by  doing  less 
general  supervising,  and  employiz^  larger  staffs.  In  this  connec- 
tion the  words  of  Clouston  can  be  profitably  remembered,  namely 
that  ^Mt  is  the  patient's  turn  for  an  innings  now."  We  haye  heard 
of  nothing  but  bricks  and  mortar,  ornamentation  and  recreation, 
in  asylums  for  twenty  years ;  it  is  surely  time  to  fall  back  on  our 
almost  forgotten  employment  of  doctors.  No  doubt  it  is  easier 
for  a  superintendent  to  cany  on  a  hospital  where  he  himself  attends 
to  the  various  details.  While  I  do  not  think  that  the  power  should 
be  taken  away  from  him,  it  should  be  so  largely  done  by  the  stew- 
ard, that  he  should,  as  a  rule,  know  nothing  of  the  details,  being 
appealed  to  somewhat  as  a  Board  of  Managers  now  is.  A  standard 
should  be  preserved,  but  it  should  be  medical ;  the  superintendent, 
attending  to  professional  duties  alone,  would  naturally  look  into 
every  department  of  the  institution,  but  he  should  call  the  steward 
to  an  accountability.  The  latter  should  be  the  superintendent  of 
household  details.  This  new  system  of  management  might  at  first 
be  difficult,  as  a  somewhat  similar  system  has  been  in  times  past, 
but  let  the  superintendent  have  full  authority,  and  he  need  not  clash 
with  the  steward ;  the  steward  must  stand  second. 

The  staffs  of  assistant  physicians  could  be  increased,  partly  by  the 
addition  of  paid  assistants  and  partly  by  the  emploirment  of  unpaid 
internes^  appointed  for  terms  of  two  years.  This  would  be  a  means 
of  relieving  both  the  superintendent  and  assistants  of  much  routine 
work.  Instead  of  six  hours  of  ofiSce  work  to  two  of  ward  duty,  it 
would  be  directly  reversed.  Letters  innumerable  are  now  written 
and  the  greatest  variety  of  school-boy  details  attended  to  by  assist- 
ants, which  might  be  equally  well  done  by  internes.  Then,  too, 
those  often  maligned  clinical  records  could  receive  adequate  atten- 
tion. I  have  been  surprised  to  find  how  little  interest  is  taken  in 
recording  cases  by  some  superintendents. 

Dr.  Yon  Steinen,  a  recent  visitor  to  this  country,  has  recom- 
mended among  other  suggestions,  that  superintendents  should  be 
appointed  for  a  period  of  two  years.  I  think  this  plan  worthy  of 
trial,  though  with  our  limited  number  of  scientific  medical  men, 
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who  would  desire  to  take  hospital  positions,  it  would  seem  uncalled 
for  to  turn  out  a  really  good  man  who  had  assumed  the  position, 
and  replace  him  by  some  one  totally  inexperienced.  Sudi  changes 
made  too  often  would  not  be  beneficial  to  the  insane  themselves. 

Yon  Steinen  lays  stress  on  the  importance  of  using  our  hospitals 
more  for  purposes  of  clinical  instruction.  The  necessity  has  already 
been  appreciated  by  many  Americans,  and  undoubtedly,  in  the  near 
f\iture,  hospital  advantages  will  be  made  much  more  available. 
At  present  most  insane  hospitals  are  so  far  away  fVom  medical 
schools  that  they  are  reached  with  difficulty.  It  will  undoubtedly 
be  advantageous  to  have  insane  departments  connected  with  the 
large  city  hospitals.  In  Boston,  for  instance,  we  feel  the  urgent 
need  of  such  a  department,  since  cases  of  insanity  developing 
sudden  violence  are  liable  to  be  removed  to  the  Totnbs^  and  pat 
into  cells  which  are  anything  but  proper  places  for  the  sick.  To 
be  sure,  cases  are  now  taken  to  our  City  Hospital,  bat  there  is  no 
especial  provision  for  them,  and  they  may  therefore  create  much 
trouble  and  confusion.  We  should  have  a  separate  building,  on 
our  City  Hospital  grounds,  for  the  treatment  of  about  fifty  cases 
of  insanity.  Persons  should  be  sent  to  this  department  for  exami- 
nation and  early  treatment,  and  there  detained  until  in  a  fit  condi- 
tion to  be  transferred  to  one  of  the  State  hospitals.  The  materia 
at  thij  institution  should  be  available  for  medical  students,  and  the 
professor  of  mental  diseases  should  either  have  charge  of  it,  or  be 
a  visiting  physician. 

The  importance  of  the  study  of  the  pathology,  or  morbid 
anatomy  of  insanity  is  very  great.  This  branch  has  as  yet  received 
only  limited  attention  in  this  country ;  yet  there  is  no  field  in 
which  there  is  more  opportunity  for  brilliant  work  than  in  this. 
The  specialty  could  make  a  reputation  for  itself  in  this  one  direction 
alone.  We  now  find  not  more  than  a  half  dozen  insane  hospitals 
canying  on  sj^stematic  pathological  work.  There  are  several 
reasons  for  this  state  of  affairs.  One  is  the  want  of  time,  to  which 
I  have  already  referred  ;  another  a  lack  of  interest,  and  the  third  a 
lack  of  training.  I  have  shown  how  more  time  may  be  obtained. 
The  lack  of  training  is  also  a  serious  obstacle  to  overcome.  Medical 
education  and  insane  hospital  training  have  been  of  such  a  character 
in  the  past  that  the  men  who  occupy  the  superintendencies,  and,  as 
a  nile,  their  assistants,  are  unfitted  to  undertake  pathological  work. 
Therefore  until  the  standard  is  raised  paid  special  pathologists 
7 
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Bhonld  be  employed.  Not  amateur  patholc^ists  with  a  host  of 
other  duties  to  attend  to,  bat  able,  skilled  men,  who  wiU  devote 
their  whole  time  to  the  work. 

In  smaU  States,,  snch  as  Massachosetts,  the  following  plan,  whidi 
I  have  recommended  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Bosion  Medical  amd 
Surgical  Journal^  could  be  made  to  work  successfully.  The  proper 
man  haying  been  found,  he  should  be  appointed  State  Pathologist, 
at  a  large  salary,  and  give  his  whole  time  to  his  duties.  He  should 
each  year  reside  in  one  of  the  hospitals.  At  the  first  one,  he 
should  make  frequent  autopsies,  found  a  pathological  laboratory 
and  cabinet,  and  give  frequent  instruction  to  the  medical  officers  in 
pathology,  and  the  use  of  the  microscope.  The  second  year  he 
should  move  to  a  second  hospital,  retaining  general  supervision  of 
the  first.  By  such  an  arrangement  it  is  probable  that  he  could 
establish  a  sufficiently  good  method  which  would  enable  the  medical 
staffs  to  conduct  the  work  themselves.  With  the  knowledge  which 
would  then  be  possessed  by  the  latter,  valuable  instruction  could 
be  given  to  students  and  the  rich  hospital  material  made  properly 
serviceable.  The  pathologist  would,  of  course,  vastly  improve  the 
clinical  records,  for  on  their  accuracy  would  largely  depend  the 
value  of  his  deductions.  In  the  future  they  should  be  mines  of 
valuable  information  full  of  statistical  data.  Each  patient  should 
have  his  whole  history  recorded,  while  an  inmate  of  the  hospital, 
so  that  after  his  discharge  it  would  present  a  tolerably  complete 
picture  of  his  disease  apd  treatment  while  in  the  hospital. 
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n.     ADULTERATIONS    OF   FOOD. 

BT  PBOF.    B.   W.   JOHNSON,  OF  YALE   COLLBOB. 

(Read  September  9.) 

Playing  tricks  upon  our  fellows  is,  statistically  considered,  a 
necessary  element  of  human  life,  which  no  more  can  be  eliminated 
from  the  sober  and  serious  affairs  of  society  at  large  than  from  the 
merry  intercourse  of  children.  Men  are  not  only  tempted  by  the 
pressure  of  poverty,  or  the  love  of  luxury,  to  covet  their  neighbors' 
goods,  and  to  enrich  themselves  unduly  and  unlawfldly  at  their 
neighbors'  expense ;  but  they  learn,  or  cannot  unlearn  to  love 
cheating  and  abusing  for  the  simple  fun  of  the  thing,  and  pursue 
brigandage  in  Greece,  highway  robbery  in  California,  or  hardly 
concealed  adulteration  of  food  and  drink  in  London,  not  merely  as 
a  business  to  fatten  upon,  but  as  an  entertaining  occupation  which, 
when  the  law  undertakes  to  make  it  contraband,  has  in  that  circum- 
stance an  added  zest. 

Cheating  in  a  bargain  is  so  common  that  we  accept  a  certain 
amount  of  it  as  a  part  of  our  statistics,  and  charge  it  regularly  to 
the  account  of  profit  and  loss.  Since,  perhaps,  the  largest  number 
of  our  commercial  transactions  relate  to  the  purchase  and  sale  of 
food,  —  including  condiments,  which  are  as  essential  to  the  excite- 
ments of  high  civilization  as  food  itself,  and  not  excluding  ^*  drinks," 
which  to  the  rapid  civilizer  are  both  food  and  spice,  — it  is  natural, 
or  inevitable  that  food,  condiments  and  beverages,  should  afford  a 
broad,  productive  and  thoroughly  worked  field  for  cheating  and 
falsification. 

To  read  the  many  undeniably  authentic,  and  the  many  more 
apparently  true  accounts  of  the  tricks  that  are  stated  to  have  been 
practiced  upon  human  food,  here  and  there,  formerly  and  recently, 
is  really  a  shock  to  one  unprepared  for  the  dismal  story.  The 
revelations  of  the  experts  who  have  studied  these  matters,  are  of  a 
sort  to  exasperate  and  enrage  any  honest  citizen.  Worse  than  that, 
they  not  only  convince  us  that  a  great  deal  of  other  people's  food 
is  fraudulently  made  unfit  for  anj'  human  stomach,  but  they  actu- 
ally unfit  our  own  stomachs,  temporaril}^  at  least,  for  any  food 
whatever. 

A  word  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  term  adtUteration.  It  signifies 
debasing,   corrupting,   vitiating,   falsifying   or  sophisticating    by 
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mixture  with  baser  materials.  Etymologically  the  word  appears 
to  have  originally  meant  the  altering  of  anything  by  adding  some- 
thing else,  and  might  easily  have  been  written  adaUeratian ;  but  in 
its  accepted  sense  and  form  it  implies  an  altering  that  is  fraudulent 
and  injurious, — ^a  tampering  that,  in  the  case  of  food,  either  cheats 
the  consumer  out  of  a  part  of  his  money,  deprives  him  of  a  portion 
of  the  nutriment  or  the  satisfaction  he  has  a  right  to  expect,  or, 
worst  of  all,  actually  undermines  his  bodily  health,  and  poisons  by 
what  should  nourish  and  strengthen. 

It  is  evident  that  there  may  be  very  slight  and  very  harmless 
additions  to  food  of  matters  not  properly  or  not  strictly  belonging 
to  it  that  cannot  be  regarded  as  adulterations  in  any  other  than  a 
linguistic  sense, — '^  adalterations  "  that  cannot  be  made  the  basis 
of  a  legal  complaint  or  cannot  be  punished  by  the  judiciary 
tribunals,  cannot  in  fact  be  the  subjects  of  a  legislative  statute. 

Again,  certain  additions  to  food  that  were  originally  fraudulent 
and  gross  adulterations,  having  been  practiced  without  complaint 
for  a  long  time,  have  acquired  the  sanctioa  of  use  which  exempts 
them  from  the  charge  of  falsification  or  even  makes  them  fairly 
respectable.  The  use  of  chicory  in  coffee  is  said  to  have  been  first 
practiced  in  Holland  about  a  century*  ago,  and  for  many  3'ear8  was 
a  strictly-kept  trade  secret.  When  divulged  it  was,  as  it  still  is, 
denounced  by  many  as  a  fraud,  but  many  others  had  got  to  r^ard 
coffee  mixed  with  chicory  or  chicory  mixed  with  coffee  as  an 
improvement  on  the  pure  beverage.  In  consequence,  chicory  is 
now  a  regular  and  legal  article  of  trade,  and  the  manufacture  of 
**  package  coffee,"  which  always  contains  some  and  usually  much 
of  this  material,  is  a  business  from  which  rather  respectable  people 
draw  very  respectable  profits. 

Knowledge  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  food-adulterations 
that  have  been  is  the  first  requisite  in  protecting  ourselves  from 
those  that  are  or  may  be ;  and  here  follows  a  brief  account  of  some 
of  the  most  conspicuous  falsifications  which  are  said  now  to  be  or 
recently  to  have  been  practiced  on  a  few  common  articles  of  diet. 

The  statements  here  made  are  many  of  them  correct  bejond 
question,  others  are  given  on  what  passes  current  as  good  authority, 
but  the  writer  cannot  in  all  cases  vouch  for  their  truth. 

Wheaten  flour,  which  makes  the  most  palatable  and  nutritious 
bread,  has  long  been  the  subject  of  falsification.  The  most  usual 
and  most  harmless  adulterations  have  been  the  flour  of  other 
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cheaper  grains  or  seeds.  Flour  of  rice,  of  barley,  of  peas,  beans, 
buckwheat,  and  of  doura  or  Egyptian  millet,  it  is  said,  has  been 
thus  employed  in  England.  It  has  long  been  a  habit  of  many  good 
housewives  to  add  a  small  proportion  of  boiled  potatoes  to  their 
wheaten  dough  in  making  bread,  and  this  and  similar  mixtures  are 
entirely  proper  in  domestic  bread  so  long  as  those  concerned  are 
satisfied ;  but  in  the  hands  of  the  British  bakers,  if  we  may  credit 
English  authors,  the  same  practice  has  been  adopted  for  the  two- 
fold purpose  of  emplo3'iDg  a  cheaper  flour  and  of  retaining  a  greater 
percentage  of  water  in  the  loaf.  This  mode  of  extorting  larger 
profits  from  the  public  is  justly  regarded  as  an  adulteration  and  a 
swindle. 

A  curious  feature  in  British  bread-adulteration  is  presented  in 
the  histoiy  of  the  so-called  '*  cones  flour."  This  is  supposed  to 
have  been  originally  ttie  flour  of  a  particular  variety  of  wheat  which 
was  sold  to  bakers  for  the  purpose  of  dusting  their  kneeding 
troughs,  as  well  as  the  fashioned  loaves  to  prevent  the  dough  ft-oni 
sticking  where  it  was  not  wanted.  .It  is  evident  enough  that  any 
flour  that  is  fit  to  make  dough  of  is  suitable  to  restrain  the  adhesion 
of  that  dough,  and  what^  the '  peculiar  merits  of  cones  flour  once 
were  cannot  be  clearly  made  out.  But  cones  flour,  or  ^^  cones," 
as  the  bakers  termed  it,  was  speedily  made  the  means  of  turning  a 
multitude  of  dishonest  pennies ;  and  its  sale  and  consumption 
increased  enormously  until  some  master  bakers  directed  their 
journeymen  to  mix  a  bushel  of  cones  with  a  sack  of  flour, — more 
than  enough  to  fiilly  test  the  ^^  dusting"  power  of  the  '^  cones," 
one  would  suppose.  In  short,  it  appears  that  ^' cones"  became 
the  trade  name  of  an  article  which  was  represented  to  have  qualities 
serviceable  in  the  manipulation  of  the  baker's  shop,  but  which  was 
really  a  cheap  and  inferior  flour,  valuable  for  putting  money  in  the 
pockets  of  miller  and  baker  and  for  dusting  the  eyes  of  police  and 
health  officers.  We  may  well  imagine  that  when  the  millers  began 
to  commend  cones  to  the  bakers  as  an  ^'  artful  dodge  "  to  further 
the  interests  of  the  trade,  the  former  represented  pretty  truly  what 
was  the  real  nature  of  cones  at  that  time,  and  the  bakers  most 
likely  thought  that  an  invention  which  would  enable  them  to  get 
adulterating  material  under  a  respectable  name  was  well  worth 
paying  for.  So  the  millers  thought,  too,  and  soon  cones  became 
anything  that  would  swindle  the  public  and,  if  possible,  the  bakers 
also,  and  contained  no  wheaten  flour  at  all,  but  was  a  mixture  of 
the  cheapest  materials  that  could  pass  muster  as  a  breadstufi'. 
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It  shonld  here  be  remiirked  that  Great  Britain  is  the  historic 
field  of  food-adalteration,  because  it  has  been  the  most  ferrent 
centre  of  all  indastries,  of  all  commerce,  of  all  modes  of  money- 
getting,  and  because  the  English  people  from  ancient  times  have 
been  the  stontest  champions  of  personal  liberty  and  free  trade.  So 
it  has  happened  that  those  sovereigns  or  ministers  who  have  tried 
to  hamper  industrial  enterprise  with  burdensome  restrictions  have 
had  an  unhappy  time  of  it,  and  the  strict  systems  of  inspection  that 
have  quite  steadily  ruled  in  other  European  countries  have  had 
weaker  and  intermittent  hold  on  the  British  counterfeiter  and  cor- 
rupter. 

In  the  reign  of  King  John  (1203)  there  was  a  proclamation 
throughout  the  kingdom  for  enforcing  the  legal  obligations  of  assize* 
V'  as  r^ards  bread,"  and  in  the  following  reign  (Henry  III.,  1266) 
the  statute  entitled  '^  The  Pillory  and  Tumbrel"  (ducking  stool) 
was  framed  to  protect  the  public  from  dishonest  dealings  on  part 
of  bakers,  brewers,  vintners,  butchers  and  others.  This  was  the 
first  statute  or  legislative  enactment  in  which  adulteration  of  human 
food  is  specially  mentioned  and  prohibited.  This  statute  was 
enforced  with  varying  strictness  for  pearly  500  years  until,  in 
Queen  Anne's  reign  (1710),  it  was  repealed. 

Since  free  trade  was  adopted  in  'England  that  country  has  been 
the  head  centre  of  all  kinds  of  adulteration.  In  1860  the  British 
Parliament  began  a  series  of  enactments  to  prevent  the  adultera- 
tion of  food,  drink  and  drugs,  and  in  consequence  of  the  investiga* 
tions  that  accompanied  these  enactments  a  laige  mass  of  literature 
on  the  subject  of  food-adulteration  has  been  published  in  the 
English  language.  This  literature  consists  in  the  record  of  the 
researches  of  scientific  men  and  in  testimony  elicited  in  the  courts 
from  experts  and  detectives,  as  well  as  from  adulterators  grown 
rich  enough  to  retire  from  business  or  induced  by  prospect  of 
greater  profits  to  turn  state's  evidence. 

To  return  to  bread-adulteration,  the  use  of  bean  flour  is  said  to 
have  been  resorted  to  in  order  to  give  due  tenacity  and  lightness 
to  bread  made  from  damaged  wheaten  flour.  Boiled  rice  was 
employed  to  increase  the  quantitj*  of  bread  to  be  obtained  from  a 
sack  of  flour.  A  pack  of  two  hundred  and  eighty  pounds  should 
yield,  according  to  Letheby,  ninety-five  four-pound   loaves;  but 

*  By  '*  assize "  was  meant  regulation  of  the  weight,  quality  and  price  of 
bread. 
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by  adding  three  or  four  ponnds  of  rice,  boiled  for  several  hours  in 
as  many  gallons  of  water  to  the  floor,  at  least  a  handred  foar- 
pound  loaves  can  be  got, — ft  gain  of  twenty  pounds  of  bread,  or 
more  than  five  per  cent.  By  this  use  of  rice  or  of  boiled  potatoes, 
which,  being  nearly  pure  starch,  are  perhaps  even  more  effectual 
than  rice,  the  bread  is  indirectly  adulterated  with  water. 

Inferior  flour  is  produced  in  immense  quantities  from  grain 
damaged  by  incomplete  growth,  by  injury  from  wet  in'  the 
harvesting  or  storing,  by  incipient  sprouting,  mould  or  mustiness, 
as  well  as  by  the  presence  of  the  seeds  of  other  plants.  Flour 
itself  once  good  is  damaged  in  transportation  and  in  storage*  The 
endeavor  to  make  an  apparently  good  bread  from  cheap  or  even 
damaged  flour  is  probably  the  reason  why  certain  chemicals  have 
been  widely  used  in  the  making  of  bread.  * 

Liebig  states  in  his  ''  Letter  on  Chemistry  "  that  ^'  the  bakers  of 
Belgium  discovered  twenty  (now  sixty)  years  ago  how  to  bake 
from  damaged  flour  by  adding  sulphate  of  copper,  a  [K>ison,  to  the 
dough,  a  bread  in  appearance  and  external  properties  as  fine  afi 
from  the  best  wheat  flour.  Alum  has  the  same  effect  as  sulphate 
of  copper ;  when  added  ,to  the  dough  it  renders  the  bread  very 
light,  elastic,  firm  and  dry,  and  the  London  bakers  in  consequence 
of  the  demand  for  white  bread  have  been  compelled  to  add  alum 
to  their  flour.  I  saw  (in  1840)  in  an  alum  manufactory  in 
Scotland  little  mounds  of  finely-ground  alum,  which  was  destined 
for  the  use  of  London  bakers." 

To  conceal  its  true  nature,  the  powdered  alum  used  to  bear  the 
trade-names  '*  hards"  and  "  stuffs." 

Hassall  not  long  ago  asserted  that  ^*  alum  is  used  in  bread- 
making  nearly  all  over  the  United  Kingdom."  The  proportion  of 
alum  used  in  England  is  said  to  range  from  three  to  twelve  ounces 
to  the  sack  of  two  hundred  and  forty  pounds,  according  to  the 
quality  of  the  flour.  These  quantities  have  been  sometimes 
exceeded,  it  would  appear,  for  not  only  does  the  baker  put  alum 
with  the  flour  he  buys,  in  order  to  deceive  his  customers  as  to  the 
quality  of  the  bread,  but  the  miller  or  flour  dealer  mixes  alum  into 
the  flour  he  sells  to  deceive  the  baker. 

However  happy  the  effects  of  alum  may  be  in  improving  the 
appearance  of  the  bread  and  swelling  the  profits  of  miller  and 
baker,  the  effects  upon  those  who  are  obliged  to  eat  such  bread  are 
liable  to  be  most  disastrous,  if  indeed  they  be  not  so  inevitably. 
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A  Terj  Utile  alum  in  bread  may  not  proTe  immediately  or  aerioojily 
iiyurions,  but  no  considerable  amoont  of  sach  a  powerful  astringent 
is  required  to  disorder  digestion  and  ruin  health,  as  is  shown  by  a 
yast  array  of  competent  testimony. 

The  use  of  alum  in  bread  has  not  been  confined  to  Europe. 
Some  twenty  years  ago,  Dr.  Wetherell,  of  Philadelphia,  examined 
twenty-four  samples  of  bakers'  bread  of  that  city,  and  found  alum 
in  two  instances.  In  1873,  Dr.  Waller,  of  the  Board  of  Health  of 
New  York,  examined  fifty-one  samples  of  bakers'  bread  made  in 
that  city,  and  found  six  which  were  probably  adulterated  with 
alum  and  two  with  alum  and  sulphate  of  copper.  Last  year,  Dr. 
Leeds  examined  a  number  of  bakers'  loaves  sold  in  Hoboken,  N. 
J.,  and  in  five  cases  found  evidence  of  alum,  which  in  one  sample 
amounted  to  twenty-three  grains  to  the  four-pound  loaf.  The 
writer  has  investigated  half  a  dozen  samples  of  bakers'  bread  made 
in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  without  finding  either  alum  or  sulphate  of 
copper.  It  is  possible  that  the  comparative  immunity  from  bread 
adulteration  under  which  we  mostly  suppose  ourselves  to  be  living 
is  but  imaginary,  and  that  falsification  is  actually  practiced,  and 
remains  unknown  because  the  real  facts  have  not  been  ascertained 
by  thorough  and  systematic  investigation. 

The  use  of  alum  for  making  —  out  of  flour  which  of  itself  would 
give  a  dark,  sticky,  sodden  bread  —  a  white  and  fiak^^  loaf,  is  not 
a  recent  invention.  ^^  In  the  days  of  Henry  VIII.  of  England,  it 
was  ordained  that  his  Highness's  baker  shall  not  put  alum  into  the 
bread,  or  mix  lye,  oaten,  or  bean  flour  with  the  same,  and  if 
detected  he  shall  be  put  in  the  stocks." 

Whether  or  no  alum  is  mixed  by  the  baker  with  our  daily  bread, 
it  is  a  fact  that  alum  or  its  equivalent  is,  or  recently  has  been,  an 
ingredient  of  some  of  the  substitutes  for  yeast  which  are  so  lai^ely 
employed  among  us.  Yeast  itself  is  a  microscopic  plant  whose 
growth  in  wheaten  dough  generates  carbonic  acid  gas,  which  inflates 
or  *^  raises"  the  loaf.  The  use  of  chemicals  mixed  with  the  flour 
that  will  yield  the  same  gas  answers  the  same  purpose,  and  has  the 
advantage  of  shortening  the  time  and  lessening  the  labor  of  pre- 
paring bread.  The  chemicals  best  adapted  in  all  respects  for 
carbonating  dough  in  the  kitchen  are  cream  of  tartar  (bitartrate  of 
potash)  and  soda  saleratus  (bicarbonate  of  soda),  anc^  these  two 
salts  are  the  active  ingredients  of  the  best  '^baking  powders." 
But  as  the  supply  of  cream  of  tartar  is  limited  and  its  cost  is  con- 
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siderable,  yarioafe  cheap  sabslitutes  have  come  into  use.  One  of 
the  cheapest  that  can  be  emplo^-ed  is  alum,  or  the  sulphate  of 
alumina,  which  mixed  with  bicarbonate  of  soda  produces  carbonic- 
acid  gas  abundantly,  but  contaminates  the  bread  with  an  injurious 
or  even  poisonous  substance.  In  1878,  Dr.  H.  A.  Mott,  of  New 
York,  stated  that  the  "  Patapsco  baking  powder  "  contained  twenty 
per  cent,  of  burnt  alum  or  its  equivalent,  the  '* Andrews"  twenty- 
two  and  a  half  per  cent.,  "  Dooley's  Standard  Baking  Powder" 
twenty-six  and  a  half  per  cent.,  and  "  The  Charm  "  thirty  per  cent. 
More  recently  Dr.  Mott  asserts  that  twenty -three  brands  of  baking 
powder  examined  by  him  contained  alum  or  a  similar  sulphate  of 
alumina. 

Before  quitting  the  subject  of  alum  in  bread,  I  ought  perhaps  to 
say  that  the  effects  of  it  upon  the  consumer  have  been  much  dis- 
cussed, and  some  chemists  in  Europe,  and  I  believe  in  this  country 
also,  have  defended  its  use.  Doubtless  people  may  survive  the 
long-continued  ingestion  of  small  quantities  of  alum,  as  of  almost 
any  poison,  but  the  correct  principle  to  adopt  in  fixing  upon  a 
standard  of  purity  in  case  of  all  articles  which  are  understood  to  be 
essentially  nutritious,  is  to  stigmatize  as  deleterious  adulterations 
the  addition  of  even  the  smallest  quantities  oC  any  substance  which 
has  decided  poisonous  or  injurious  effects.  The  recently  published 
experiments  of  Dr.  Mott,  made  upon  dogs,  are  sufficient  demon- 
stration that  bi'ead  containing  alum  is  a  highly  dangerous  article  of 
diet. 

Baking  powders  are  also  lai^ely  adulterated  with  terra  alba, 
which  is  a  trade  name  for  several  sorts  of  white  earth,  being  some- 
times ground  gypsum  (plaster  of  paris  or  sulphate  of  lime) ,  some- 
times carbonate  of  lime  (whiting),  and  sometimes  pipe  clay 
(kaolin).  The  cream  of  tartar  and  the  saleratus  sold  by  grocers 
are  also  often  grossly  weighted  by  admixture  with  worthless  terra 
aiba. 

If  the  wheaten  fiour  and  the  wheaten  loaf  arc  thus  adulterated, 
we  should  expect  to  find  that  other  cereal  foods  are  similarly*  falsi- 
fied. So  it  has  happened  in  Great  Britain,  especially  in  Scotland, 
that  oatmeal  —  which  is  a  standard  diet  in  prisons,  workhouses, 
and  charitable  institutions  —  is  extensively  mixed  with  cheaper 
barley  meal,  rice,  fiour,  and  even  Indian  meal.  Thirtj^  years  ago 
there  was  a  famine  in  the  Scotch  Highlands,  and  some  $300,000 
was  devoted  to  supplying  the  needy  Highlanders  with  food.     One 
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of  the  contractors  who  supplied  these  unfortunates  with  oatmeal 
was  suspected  of  adulterating  the  article,  and  was  brought  to  trial. 
It  was  shown  that  the  oatmeal  was  grossly  mixed  with  bran  and 
thirds  (cheap  horse-feed).  The  offender  was  conyictcd  and  pun- 
ished, b»t  he  brought  forward  some  of  the  principal  millers  of 
Glasgow  to  swear  that  the  practice  was  quite  common,  —  was,  in 
fact,  one  of  the  usages  of  the  trade. 

Arrow-root  is  a  variety,  or  rather  includes  several  varieties,  of 
starch  obtained  from  tropical  plants.  When  genuine  it  naturally 
costs  with  us  more  than  the  starch  now  made  so  abundantly 
from  potatoes  and  especially  from  Indian  com.  But  commonly 
arrow-root  is  not  genuine,  and  consists  largely  or  wholly  of 
the  cheaper  starches  of  home  production.  So  far  as  nutritive  or 
medicinal  value  is  concerned,  com  starch  is  doubtless,  in  eveiy 
sense,  equal  to  genuine  arrow-root,  but  it  nevertheless  is  a  fraud 
to  sell  corn  starch  under  a  false  name  at  a  '^  fancy  price." 

Sago  and  tapioca  originally  were  preparations  of  starch  made  in 
the  Indies  or  Brazil,  but  now  they  are  perfectly  imitated  on  a  large 
scale  from  potato  and  com  starch,  and'  the  imitations  are  every 
whit  as  good  as  the  genuine,  and  being  in  large  demand,  are  sold 
at  a  price  that  is  not  unreasonable. 

Next  to  bread,  milk  ranks  in  importance  on  the  list  of  foods  that 
are  subject  to  adulteration.  We  have  it  on  good  authority,  that 
milk,  after  being  robbed  of  its  cream,  and  diluted  with  water  to 
cheapen  it,  has  been  mixed  with  sugar  to  sweeten  it,  with  salt  to 
develop  its  flavor,  with  annatto  and  turmeric  to  impr6ve  its  color, 
with  soda  and  chalk  to  keep  it  from  souring,  with  gum,  dextrine, 
emulsion  of  hempseed,  boiled  starch,  and  even,  in  a  single  instance, 
pulverized  brains  to  thicken  it. 

The  most  common  adulteration  of  milk  is  by  the  addition  of 
water,  and  where  there  is  no  milk-inspection,  this,  and  the  removal 
of  cream  are  the  onl}-  usual  modes  of  tampering  with  it,  unless  soda 
is  added  to  keep  sweet  what  otherwise  might  sour  before  it  could 
be  disposed  of. 

In  1869  and  1870,  Prof.  Chandler,  now  President  of  the  Board 
of  Health  of  New  York,  directed  examinations  of  five  hundred  and 
fifty  samples  of  the  milk  of  that  city.  The  only  adulteration  that 
could  be  detected  was  water.  In  forty^five  cases,  milk  was  seized 
by  the  police  at  the  moment  when  it  was  undergoing  the  process  of 
dilution.     By  chemical  anal^'sis,  or  by  the  use  of  the  lactometer 
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(lactodensimeter),  the  quantity  of  water  added  was  ascertained, 
and  the  average  amount  found  to  be  over  twenty-six  per  cent.,  or, 
for  ever}^  three  quarts  of  milk,  one  quart  of  water  was  sold.  It  was 
estimated  that  in  this  way  forty  million  quarts  of  water  were  annu- 
ally peddled  out  at  the  average  rate  of  ten  cents  per  quart,  making 
"  business"  to  the  amount  of  14,000,000  per  year,  or  $12,000  per 
day. 

Some  one  has  stated,  I  know  not  how  correctly,  that  the  number 
of  cows  that  not  long  since  supplied  milk  to  London,  was  insuffi- 
cient to  give  to  each  inhabitant  of  that  metropolis,  more  than  a 
table-spoonful  of  pure  milk  daily.  In  Boston,  during  the  last 
winter,  the  legislative  committee  on  agriculture  had  a  hearing  on  the 
matter  of  milk-adulteration.  The  State  Assayer  was  present  with 
two  samples  of  milk,  one  genuine,  the  other  diluted  with  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  of  water  and  colored  with  a  trace  of  annatto.  In 
appearance,  both  were  equall}-  good,  and  both  bore  the  same  test 
b}'  the  lactometer, — i.  e..  doubtless  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
falsified  sample  had  been  first  increased  by  removing  the  lighter 
cream  and  then  lowered  to  the  standard  of  pure  milk  by  adding 
.  heavier  water. 

This  refinement  in  adulteration,  which  originated  years  ^o  in 
Europe,  is  the  result  of  legislative  action  that  has  made  tampering 
with  milk  a  misdemeanor,  but  has  not  provided  adequate  methods 
for  detecting  evasions  of  the  law  or  sufficient  punishment  for  the 
offenders ;  but  has  the  effect  to  put  dishonest  dealers  on  their  guard, 
and  to  make  them  more  careful  to  conceal  their  misdeeds. 

From  adulterated  milk  we  naturally  turn  to  adulterated  butter. 
Curiously  enough  the  most  common  adulterant  of  milk,  viz,  water, 
is  largely  employed  in  sophisticating  butter.  Honest  butter  rarely 
contains  more  than  six  to  ten  per  cent,  of  water,  but  the  ^'  butter 
factors,"  it  is  said,  understand  how  to  increase  the  proportion  up 
to  thirty  and  even  forty  per  cent.  Salt,  which  should  exist  in  good 
butter  to  the  extent  of  not  more  than  one  and  a  half  to  three  per 
cent.,  is  worked  in  to  the  amount  of  six,  eight  or  more  per  cent. 
Boiled  starch  has  also  been  employed  to  ''extend"  ver}*  cheap 
butter.  Butter  is  not  infrequently  sophisticated  b}'  admixture  of 
cheaper  animal  fats,  namely,  tallow  and  lard. 

There  has  recently  grown  up  among  us,  a  new  industry  which  is 
of  itself  perfectly  legitimate,  but  which  readily  "  lends  itself"  in 
materials,  if  not  in  morals,  to  the  business  of  butter-adulteration. 
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I  referred  to  the  so-called  oleomargarine  maaafactore.  Oleomar- 
garine is  simply  beef-tallow  deprived  of  a  portion  of  the  more  firm 
and  infusible  fats,  and  thus  made  to  approach  the  consi8t«nce  of 
butter,  in  further  imitation  of  which,  it  is  mixed  with  milk  and 
annatto  and  churned,  the  result  being  a  product  that  when  made  in 
a  cleanly  manner  is  a  fair  substitute  for  butter  for  all  cooking  pur- 
poses, and  is  superior  to  cheap  butter  for  any  purpose.  Sold  as 
oleomargarine  this  article  is  well  enough,  being  entirely  wholesome 
and  nutritious,  and  much  cheaper  than  good  butter.  In  England, 
however,  it  is  known  as  butterine,  and  in  conformity  with  the 
suggestions  of  this  significant  designation  it  enters  into  not  a  little 
of  the  butter  of  commerce,  or  docked  of  the  last  syllable  of  its 
name,  is  sold  as  butter,  pure  and  simple.  It  is  stated  that  oleo- 
margarine,-^ or  mixtures  in  which  it  was  the  predominating  ingre- 
dient, have  passed  as  genuine  butter,  and  borne  ofiT  high  prizes  in 
some  of  our  recent  dairy  fairs.  I  cannot  vouch  for  the  truth  of 
this  statement,  but  do  not  r^ard  it  as  altogether  improbable. 

In  the  manufacture  of  cheese  it  is  said  that  boiled  potatoes, 
boiled  beans  and  oleomargarine  are  sometimes  used  to  make  weight, 
Venetian  red  and  red  chalk  to  color  the  rind,  and  sulphate  of  copper, 
arsenic  and  corrosive  sublimate  are  externally  applied  in  minute 
quantities  to  prevent  the  lodgment  of  parasitic  insects. 

Lard,  a  substance  used  in  every  kitchen,  has  sometimes  been 
found  to  contain  twent}*  to  thirty  per  cent,  of  boiled  starch  with 
two  to  three  per  cent,  of  alum  and  one  per  cent,  of  quicklime.  The 
starch  is  simply  a  vehicle  for  incorporating  water  with  the  lard ; 
the  lime  and  alum  are  probably  used  to  prevent  the  water 
separating  ftom  the  mixture  and  to  hinder  the  growth  of  mould. 

Of  the  great  food  staples,  sugar  is  one  with  regard  to  which 
some  alarm  has  recently  been  raised.  It  has  been  widely  published 
that  our  sugars  are  largely  diluted,  cheapened,  and  even  poisoned 
by  mixture  with  glucose  and  injurious  metals.  In  respect  to  white 
granulated  sugars  this  is,  I  believe,  neither  true  nor  likely  to  be  so. 
Pulverized  white  and  fine  grained  brown  sugars  are  liable  to  be 
adulterated  with  glucose,  but  I  am  not  positive  that  this  falsification 
has  been  much  practiced. 

With  sjTups  the  case  is  doubtless  otherwise.  Symps  are  now 
made  from  Indian  com,  consisting  entirely  of  glucose,  using  that 
term  in  its  commercial  sense,  and  these  are  or  may  be  employed 
for  adulterating  what  we  commonly  regard   as  genuine   symps. 
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These  com  syrups  are  cheaper  than  those  which  come  from  the 
sugar  cane.  When  skilfblly  made  they  are  not  inferior  in  appear- 
ance and,  though  less  sweet  than  cane  syrups,  they  are  perfectly 
palatable  and  equally  nutritious  and  healthful.  Glucose,  like  oleo- 
mai^arine,  is  a  perfectly  legitimate  object  of  production  and  an 
entirely  wholesome  article  of  food.  Its  artificial  formation  from 
the  starch  of  corn  by  the  action  of  acids  in  the  Buffalo  and  Chicago 
manufactories,  is  quite  in  imitation  of  the  natural  process  of 
digestion  in  the  human  stomach.  In  fact  all  the  starch  of  our  food, 
it  is  believed,  must  be  transformed  into  glucose  before  it  can  enter 
the  blood  and  serve  as  nutriment.  Corn  s^^rups  are  now  exten- 
sively made  and  consumed  in  our  Western  States.  They  are  usuall}'', 
I  believe,  and  always  may  be  free  from  anj'thing  poisonous  or  hurt- 
ful to  health.  Cases  are  on  record  in  which  they  have  contained 
injurious  metals,  but  these  are  probably  the  result  of  accident  or 
carelessness,  and  are  no  more  a  necessary  incident  to  the  manu- 
facture of  glucose  than  to  that  of  cane  syrups. 

I  have  once  met  the  complaint  that  white  sugar  was  mixed  with 
a  suspicious  looking  blue  substance  in  the  form  of  powder.  This 
was  the  harmless  pigment  known  as  ultramarine  blue.  The  purest 
cane  or  beet  sugar  that  can  be  obtained  by  the  refining  processes 
now  used  has  in  itself  a  disagreeable  yellowish  tint.  This  tint  is 
neutralized  optically  by  adding  to  the  sugar  a  very  small  ordinarily 
quite  unnoticeable  proportion  of  .ultramarine,  which,  therefore, 
greatly  improves  the  whiteness  and  beauty  of  the  sugar.  This 
addition  is  in  the  most  strict  sense  an  adulteration,  but  evidently 
common  sense  as  well  as  long  established  usage  relieve  it  from  that 
odium  unless,  as  was  true  in  the  case  complained  of,  the  quantity 
added  is  excessive. 

Within  a  year  or  so  the  public  has  had  a  scare  as  to  the  presence 
of  tin  in  sugars  and  syrups.  In  fact  solutions  of  tin — the  so-called 
muriate  of  tin — are  employed  by  some  sugar  manufacturers  in  the 
process  of  refining,  and  a  portion  of  the  tin  may  remain  in  the 
sugar  and  especially  in  the  molasses.  The  quantity  of  tin  thus 
remaining  is  in  most  cases  excessively  minute,  and  not  likely  to 
occasion  injury  to  health. 

Confectionery  includes  a  class  of  articles  that  may  be  regarded 
as  very  liable  to  adulteration.  Candies  have  been  made  and  sold 
having  all  the  colors  and  tints  of  the  rainbow,  and  owing  their 
colors  to  nearly  all  the  mineral  poisons  that  are  known  to  the  arts. 
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Chromate  of  lead  has  been  used  to  give  sugar  a  yellow  and  an 
orange  color,  red-lead  and  vermilion  to  produce  red  tints,  Pmssiaa 
blue  and  the  vegetable  poison  indigo  to  make  blues,  while  copper 
and  arsenic  have  been  used  for  producing  greens.  These  poisons 
and  almost  every  kind  of  known  pigment  appear  to  have  been  used 
formerly  in  England,  especially  in  the  decoration  of  sugar  dogs, 
cats  and  other  saccharine  statuary,  in  the  construction  of  which  we 
might  credit  the  workman  with  forgetting  the  utilitarian  notions 
that  would  influence  the  mere  candy-puller,  as  well  as  all  the 
maxims  of  sanitation  and  toxicology,  in  the  enthusiasm  that  art 
begets  in  its  devotees,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the  more 
expressionless  and  amorphous  the  image,  the  more  terra  aJba^  pig- 
ment and  poison  it  is  sure  to  carry.  The  employment  of  the  dead- 
lier poisons  in  making  confectionery  has  no  doubt  been  oflener  the 
result  of  ignorance  than  of  intention,  for  evidently  the  most 
depraved  candy-maker  can  have  no  object  to  kill  his  customers  out- 
right. Slow  poisoning  would  seem  fully  to  answer  his  purpose,  for 
Dr.  Endeman,  Chemist  to  the  New  York  Board  of  Health,  in 
numerous  examinations  of  the  confectionery  on  sale  in  that  city, 
found  in  them  no  compounds  of  copper,  mercury  or  arsenic, 
although  chromates  of  lead,  lime  and  baryta  were  recognized  in 
the  yellow  sorts,  and  Prussian  blue,  ultramarine,  lampblack  and 
various  vegetable  colors  were  commonly  used ;  while  to  give  weight 
as  cheap  substitutes  for  sugar,  gypsum,  starch  and  white  clay  were 
employed.  The  obvious  lesson  of  these  facts  is  to  avoid  colored 
confectionery,  and  especially  cheap  confectionery.  It  might  be 
added,  ^'  Avoid  all  confectionery,"  but  that  advice  like  much  other, 
is  least  heeded  where  most  needed. 

The  adulteration  of  fresh  meats  finds  its  field  in  sausages,  potted 
or  canned  meats  and  meat  pies.  An  English  health  officer,  of  a 
town  near  Manchester,  said  some  twenty-five  years  ago :  '^  We  have 
in  Newton  five  knackers'  yards  and  there  is  only  one  in  Manchester. 
The  reason  is  they  have  so  much  toleration  in  Newton,  and  it  has 
been  a  source  of  great  profit  to  them  because  they  have  the  means 
of  selling  the  best  portions  of  the  horse  flesh  to  the  makers  of  potted 
meats.  I  can  say  for  a  fact  that  the  tongues  of  horses  and  the 
best  portions,  such  as  the  hind  quarters  of  horses,  are  generally 
sold  to  mix  with  collared  brawn,  or  pigs'  heads,  as  they  are  called 
with  us,  and  for  sausages  and  polonies  (Bologtfas).  I  understand 
also,  from  those  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  making  them,  that 
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horse  flesh  materially  assists  the  making  of  sausages, — it  is  a  hard 
fibrine  and  it  mixes  better  and  keeps  them  hard  and  they  last 
longer  in  the  shop  windows  before  they  are  sold,  because  otherwise 
the  sausages  run  to  water  and  become  soft  and  pulpy."  Whether 
the  current  traditions  as  to  the  use  of  other  domestic  animals  in 
sausages  are  correct  the  writer  cannot  say,  nor  is  it  positively 
known  whether  the  sausage  makers  are  at  the  real  bottom  of  the 
evidently  organized  opposition  to  the  enactment  of  satisfactory 
dog  law^.  It  is  just  conceivable  that  legislation  on  this  subject 
has  been  blocked  hitherto,  simply  because  mutton  is  not  fit  for 
sausages  until  it  has  become  dog!  As  to  meat  pastries  in  this 
country,  there  is  no  authentic  information  to  be  had,  but  the 
consumers  of  these  delicacies  in  our  great  cities  would  do  well  to 
ponder  the  significant  words  of  Mr.  Samuel  Weller. 

*'  '  Weal  pie,'  said  Mr.  Weller,  '  wery  good  thing  is  a  weal  pie 
when  you  know  the  lady  as  made  it,  and  is  quite  sure  it  ain't 
kittens ;  and  arter  all  though,  where's  the  odds,  when  they  're  so 
like  weal  that  the  wery  pieman  themselves  don't  know  the 
difference  ?  I  lodged  in  the  same  house  with  a  pieman  once,  sir, 
and  a  wery  nice  man  he  was  —  reg'lar  clever  chap,  too  —  make 
pies  out  o'  anything  he  could.  *  What  a  numbe^  of  cats  you  keep, 
Mr.  Brooks,'  says  I,  when  I  'd  got  intimate  with  him.  ^  Ah,'  says 
he,  'I  do  —  a  good  many,'  says  he.  ' You  must  be  wery  fond 
o'  cats,'  says  I.  ^  Other  people  is,'  says  he,  a  winkin'  at  me. 
^  They'  (the  pies)  *  are  all  made  of  them  noble  animals,'  says  he, 
apointin'  to  a  wery  nice  little  tabby  kitten,  ^  and  I  seasons  'em  for 
beefsteak,  weal  or  kidney,  'cording  to  the  demand.'  "  It  is 
possible  that  these  observations  originally  calculated  for  a  longitude 
near  Greenwich,  may  apply  to  the  meridians  of  New  England  or 
New  York. 

The  articles  most  extensively  adulterated  are  such  as  are 
employed  not  so  much  for  the  nutriment  they  furnish  as  for  their 
appetizing  or  stimulating  effects,  which  bring  them  into  the  class  of 
luxuries.  Everything  of  this  kind,  it  would  appear,  is  liable  to 
falsification. 

Pickles,  for  example,  properly  consist  of  cucumbers,  cauli- 
flower, young  beans  or  other  vegetables  preserved  in  pure  vinegar 
of  good  strength  with  no  addition  beyond  salt,  mustard  or  pepper. 
If  you  want  such  pickles  you  had  better  make  them,  for  they  are 
not  easy  to  buy  at  economical  rates.    Unfortunately  they  who 
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make  their  own  pickles,  following  the  directions  of  the  older 
cookery '  books  or  practising  after  the  examples  of  oor  grand- 
mothers, famish  the  cue  to  the  adolterators.  It  was  and  still  is 
a  custom  among  New  England  housewives  to  prepare  their 
cucumber  pickles  by  boiling  the  vinegar  in  a  brass  kettle,  or  by 
steeping  the  cucumbers  and  vinegar  together  in  brass,  until  they 
acquire  a  nice  green  color  from  the  dissolved  copper,  adding  also 
a  lump  of  alum  to  make  the  pickles  firm  and  crisp.  In  making 
pickles  for  the  market,  such  as  you  may  eat  with  \'our  oysters  at 
the  common  restaurant,  diluted  sulphuric  acid  is  used  in  place  of 
most  of  the  vin^ar  and  the  dose  of  copper  is  administered  in  the 
shape  of  verdigris,  or  blue  vitriol,  while  alum  is  of  coorse  added  io 
liberal  measure.  These  pickles  are  cheap,  they  are  crisp  and 
brittle  and  of  a  fine  color,  although  very  unpalatable  to  those  who 
know  what  a  good  pickle  is,  and  if  eaten  in  any  considerable 
quantity  are  dangerous  not  only  because  they  are  indigestible  but 
because  they  are  loaded  with  metallic  poison.  Instances  of  the 
fatal  results  of  their  use  are  on  record.  Dr.  Hassall  states  that  in 
the  examination  of  twenty-three  samples  of  London  pickles  of 
various  kinds,  he  found  in  most  cases  the  vin^ar  very  weak ;  in 
nineteen  instances  a  good  share  of  their  acidity  was  due  to 
sulphuric  acid;  sixteen  samples  contained  copper,  three  in  veiy 
considerable  amount,  one  in  a  highly  deleterious  and  two  in 
poisonous  quantities. 

Vinegar  as  retailed  for  household  use  is  mainly  adulterated  with 
water  to  cheapen  it,  with  sulphuric  acid  to  make  it  sour,  and 
finally  with  burnt  sugar  to  restore  the  color  lost  by  dilution.  The 
use  of  sulphuric  acid  as  an  adulterant  has  led  to  the  introduction 
of  arsenic  into  vinegar,  especially  in  England,  where  snlpuric  acid 
is  largely  prepared  by  help  of  metaUic  ores  which  are  frequently 
arsenical.  This,  however,  sounds  worse  than  it  really  is,  because 
the  sulphuric  acid  contains  but  a  veiy  little  arsenic,  the  vinegar 
contains  very  little  sulphuric  acid,  and  people  commonly  swallow 
very  little  vinegar  at  a  time.  According  to  the  testimony  of  a 
Mr.  Ga}',  which  was  given  in  London,  before  a  Parliamentary 
Commission  in  1855,  ^*  corrosive  sublimate  has  been  used  for  yean 
in  some  houses,  and  not  a  cask  (of  vinegar)  has  gone  out  without 
a  certain  proportion  of  corrosive  sublimate." 

Chairman  —  '*  Do  3'ou  believe  that  corrosive  sublimate  was  mixed 
with  the  vinegar  in  injurious  proportions  ?  " 
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''  I  do.  .It  was  done  to  give  sti^ngth  to  the  vinegar.  When 
the  D.  W.  and  the  O.  V.  have  been  used,  the  corrosiye  sublimate 
is  put  in  to  give  a  tartness  again  in  the  mouth." 

Chairman — ^'Are  these  technical  expressions  in  the  trade  — 
O.  V.  for  oil  of  vitriol,  and  D.  W.  for  distilled  water?" 

'^  Just  so.     Corrosive  sublimate  is  called  '  the  Doctor.' " 

Mustard  is  an  article  that  appears  to  be  nearly  always 
adulterated.  Not  only  is  ordinary  grocer's  flour  of  mustard  often 
so  weak  that  a  poultice  made  of  it  will  not  irritate  the  skin 
unpleasantly,  but  the  '^  genuine  mustard"  sold  by  apothecaries  is 
far  from  pure.  The  ordinary  treatment  which  mustard  receives  at 
the  hands  of  the  ^^manufacturer,*'  consists  in  mixing  it  with 
twenty  to  fifty  per  cent,  or  more  of  wheat  flour,  and  then  with 
enough  ground  turmeric  to  restore  the  appropriate  yellow  color. 
Thus  far  the  adulteration  is  not  so  serious,  because  the  diluted 
mustard  answers  all  the  purposes  of  acondiment  or  even  of  a  poultice, 
but  the  mischief  thus  begun  soon  grows  to  formidable  dimensions. 
Mustard  itself,  which,  unground,  may  cost  perhaps  flve  dollars  per 
bushel,  is  largely  substituted  by  insipid  charlock  seed,  costing  but 
two  dollars,  cayenne  and  ginger  being  added  to  give  it  '^  bite." 
Instead  of  wheat  flour,  ground  rice,  plaster  of  Paris  and  pipe  clay 
are  used  to  make  bulk  and  weight,  and  instead  of  harmless 
turmeric,  yellow  ochre  or  even  poisonous  chiomate  of  lead  is 
employed  as  color. 

Pepper,  black  and  white,  —  the  former  made  fW>m  the  entire 
pepper  berry,  the  latter  from  the  same  after  the  external  husk  is 
removed,  —  were  formerly  adulterated  in  the  most  scandalous 
manner.  In  1851,  Hassall  examined  forty-three  London  samples, 
nearly  one-half  of  which  were  sophisticated.  He  found  wheat 
flour,  linseed  meal,  mustard  husks,  pea  flour,  rice  flour,  sago  and 
pepper  dust  or  P.  D.  This  last  is  either  the  sweepings  of  the 
warehouses,  or  an  article  made  in  imitation  of  ground  pepper 
expressly  for  this  adulteration.  The  chief  chemist  employed  in 
the  British  Customs  Department,  stated  before  a  Parliamentary 
Committee,  in  respect  to  the  falsification  of  pepper  that  out  of 
1,116  samples  examined,  576  were  adulterated.  ^^We  found," 
he  said,  ^^  rice,  sago,  potato-starch,  linseed  meal,  capsicum,  husks 
of  red  and  of  white  mustard,  wheat  flour,  bran,  and  ground 
gypsum."  Other  adulterants  have  been  bone-dust  and  saw-dust. 
Of  a  hundred  pounds  of  an  article  seized  at  Chelmsford,  England, 
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as  pepper,  in  1852,  two  pounds  only  were  pepper,  the  rest  being 
mustard  hnsks,  rice,  and  cayenne. 

As  long  ago  as  1820,  Accom,  a  German  chemist,  established  in 
London,  described  artificial  pepper-corns,  which  he  states  were 
made  of  linseed-cake,  common  clay  and  a  little  cayenne  formed 
into  a  mass,  granulated  by  being  pressed  through  a  sieve, 
afterwards  dried  and  finally  smoothed  by  rolling  in  a  barrel. 

I  can  only  briefly  enumerate  the  adulterations  of  all  ccmdiments 
and  spices.  Cayenne  is  worse  falsified  than  white  and  black 
pepper.  Of  twenty-eight  London  samples,  Hassall  found  <MiIy 
four  that  were  genuine.  Twenty-two  contained  mineral  coloring 
matter,  thirteen  got  their  color  mainly  fix>m  red  lead,  seven 
firom  red  chalk  or  red  ochre,  and  in  one  yermillion  (sulphide  of 
mercury)  was  present.  Ground  spices  are  not  only  adulterated  by 
adding  fiour  and  starch  of  various  kinds,  but  cheap  cassia  is 
substituted  for  costly  cinnamon,  and  both  are  robbed  of  a  good 
part  of  their  flavoring  principle,  the  valuable  volatile  ofl.  Worm- 
eaten  and  worthless  nutmegs  are  skilfhlly  repaired  by  stopping 
the  holes  with  a  suitably  compounded  cement,  and  not  only  are 
wooden  nutmegs  traditionally  credited  to  ^*  Down  East,"  but  a 
distinguished  Frenchman  asserts  that  the  workmen  of  MaiseiUes 
have  fabricated  false  nutmegs,  insipid  and  inodorous,  out  of 
bran,  clay  and  the  powder  of  nutmegs  too  decayed  or  wormy  for 
repairs! 

Tea  and  coffee,  which  involve  such  enormous  industrial  and  com- 
mercial interests,  have  been,  as  every  one  knows,  falsified  on  a  vast 
scale.  The  adulterations  of  tea  appear  to  have  originated  in  China 
itself.  They  were  at  one  time  extensively  practised  in  En^and, 
but  as  the  duty  on  tea  was  gradually  reduced,  the  business  of 
adulterating  became  less  and  less  remunerative,  until  it  is  said  to 
have  nearly  altogether  ceased  in  that  country. 

According  to  Hassall,  the  adulterations  resorted  to  in  China  are 
of  four  classes :  First,  with  leaves  of  several  kinds  of  other  plants ; 
second,  with  Li-tea.  This  is  an  imitation  of  tea  with  most  or  all 
of  the  tea  left  out,  and  is  compounded  of  various  mixtures  to 
resemble  the  different  sorts  and  grades  of  genuine  tea ;  third,  with 
mineral  substances,  to  give  wei^t,  and  fourth,  with  pigments  and 
^^  facing  "  to  improve  the  color  and  lustre  of  the  article. 

When  thirty  to  forty  years  ago,  hi^  duties  were  exacted  on  teas 
imported  into  EngUnd,  r^ular  tea  factories  existed  in  London, 
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Liverpool,  and  other  large  cities,  —  some  dozen,  it  is  believed,  in 
all.  The  industry  carried  on  in  these  factories,  consisted  partly  in 
buying  up  tea-grounds  at  hotels  and  coffee-houses  for  two  or  three 
pence  per  pound,  giving  them  a  coating  of  gum- water,  tannin  and 
copperas,  drying,  and  if  meant  for  black  tea,  ''  facing"  them  with 
rose-pink  and  black  lead,  or  if  for  green  tea,  with  Prussian  blue  and 
chrome  yellow,  or  similar  and  worse  pigments.  Another  part  of 
the  business  was  converting  the  leaves  of  all  manner  of  British 
trees  into  false  tea,  or,  as  the  Chinese  are  said  to  fhmkly  designate 
it,  lie  tea. 

In  1843  the  London  excise  officers  seized  some  tea  containing 
thirty-five  per  cent,  of  a  fearful  poison,  carbonate  of  copper.  In 
1845,  tea  was  confiscated  at  Manchester,  in  which  chromate  of 
potash,  an  active  poison,  was  used  as  facing,  and  on  the  premises 
were  found  mixtures,  evidently  meant  for  facing  tea,  containing 
chromate  of  lead  and  arsenite  of  copper,  the  latter  quite  like  Paris 
green  in  its  efTects  on  the  animal  economy. 

Coffee  has  long  been,  and  still  is,  extensively  adulterated  with 
chicory,  burnt  sugar  and  .parched  peas,  beans,  barley,  lye,  wheat, 
and  peanuts.  Roasted  carrots,  potatoes,  parsnips,  and  beetSi 
roasted  acorns,  spent  tan-bark,  spent  logwood,  mahc^any  sawdust 
and  baked  horses'  liver  are  some  of  the  other  substances  that  have 
been  identified  in  the  ground  coffee  of  London.  Chicory,  as 
already  remarked,  has  established  itself  as  a  regular  ingredient  of 
package  coffee,  and  such  coffees  not  inf^quently  contain  little  else 
besides  chicory  and  roasted  grain  or  vegetables  of  some  sort.  In 
1850  Messrs.  Duckworth,  of  Liverpool,  are  said  to  have  taken  out 
a  patent  for  moulding  chicory  in  the  shape  of  the  coffee  berry. 
English  law  at  that  time  put  no  restriction  on  the  sale  of  chicory. 
The  use  of  chicory  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  many  persons  pre- 
fer a  mixture  of  coffee  and  chicory  to  pure  coffee.  The  writer  has 
personal  knowledge  of  two  cases  where  ladies  having  drank  coffee 
that  greatly  pleased  them  in  first-class  restaurants,  and  having 
asked  how  such  coffee  could  be  procured,  were  supplied  with 
recipes  in  which  certain  grades  of  coffee  and  a  certain  proportion  of 
chicory  are  directed  to  be  used.  In  fact,  such  mixtures  are  supplied 
to  order  by  the  best  grocers  of  our  large  cities.  It  is  asserted  that 
chicory  is  universally  an  ingredient  of  the  finely  flavored  coffee  that 
one  finds  in  the  cafes  of  Paris,  Vienna  and  other  European  capitals, 
and  there  are  gentlemen  in  New  England  who,  having  cultivated 
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chicoty  wad  and  it  in  tlieir  eoAee,  fteelj  ezprev  Hicir 

fior  the  mixime.    In  these  OMes,  hamewer^  the  ehieorj  k  kefil  doh- 

flBboniiiiJite  toeoiiBe,aiidgoodoc^eeat  tbsl,  wMlemthe^^ 

eotke^''  pc^  ije,  awl  dbiooty  hsTe  leigdj  the  upper 

the  coiEDe  is  smsfl  in  qoentity,  and  tfaat  fitde  of  tlie 

The  demand  ibr  cfak»iy  has  beeooK  90  greats  that  k  is  boCobI^ 
staple  prodnctof  agrieoitare  in  most  Emopean  cwmtiira,  and 
ttratod  to  aonw  ezteot.  in  this,  bot  it  haa  oohk  itsc^  to  be  the 
jectof  czteosiTe  fidsification  with  all  the  adnlteranla  vhkh  are 
employed  in  the  cfapapening  of  oc^ee.  Mr.  Gaj,  mho^  oaee  a 
awmfiKtorer  of  mnataid,  coffee,  etc,  on  his  o«m  affcuwint,,  aAcr- 
wanb  waa  pot  in  chaige  of  Her  Britannic  llajes^s  Commasssij 
Department,  made  the  faflowing  statement  b^br  the  Parlianentaij 
Commisnon  on  Adnhentaon,  in  1855 :  **  I  vemember  one  year, 
when  cfaiooiy  was  vmth  £21  per  ton,  manoiactnring  aeren  hundred 
tone  of  canota  into  chiooiy.  Thej  were  grown  by  one  gfnikmsa 
in  Surrey,  and  supplied  to  the  boose  where  I  waa ;  and,  ateo,  three 
hundred  and  fifty  tons  of  parsnips." 

Bat,  space  is  lackiDg  to  make  fmther  redtal  of  the  dresir 
history.  Enoogfa  has  been  written  to  exhibit  pr^ty  ftiily  what 
human  ingenuity  and  inhmnan  selfishness  and  recklesanes  haie 
aooomphahed  in  the  sophistication  of  homan  food. 


The  serioQS  question  natnrslly  cornea  up:  Are  we  in  these 
United  States  liable  to  snfii^'  in  parse  and  health  from  the  aduhcia- 
tiona  that  are  now  prsctised  upon  our  food?  The  reaaonahle 
answer  to  this  question  mast  be  a  qualified  ncgaliTe. 

GenenUy  ^leakiog,  we  are  not  suffering  soioos  loas  of  goods  or 
of  health.  This  answer  is  justified  by  the  iuTestigatioos  thst  hare 
been  made  in  New  Yoik,  Boston  and  other  phices,  wtuch-hare  not 
reTealed  Teiy  wide-spread  or  iDjurious  adulterations,  except  in 
case  of  milk,  baking  powders,  and  a  few  articles  already  m^^w^^^mA 
The  writei^s  occasional  examinations  of  staple  articles  mM  in  the 
city  of  New  Haren,  hare  tailed  to  disdose  any  deleterioos  or 
extensiTC  tampering  with  food  except  in  case  of  collee,  mustani 
and  pickles,  and  in  these  instances,  usage — general  and  well- 
known  usage,  I  might  say — either  to  a  degree  excuses  the  laaltor 
puts  us  on  our  guard.  Indeed,  it  rarely  haf^ns  that  those  who 
deuumd  a  good  article  and  are  willing  to  pay  a  fair  price  Cul  to 
get  what  is  genuine  and  wholesome.    Some  excellent  people  whose 
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apprehensions  have  been  unduly  excited,  would  have  us  believe 
that  we  are  really  defrauded  and  poisoned  in  a  wholly  reckless 
matter,  on  every  hand.  To  understand  what  belongs  to  the 
numerous  substances  now  employed  as  human  food  when  genuine 
requires  a  special  education  which  only  experts  can  possess.  To 
follow  these  foods  into  their  manifold  sophistications  is  another 
and  more  difficult  education,  and  probably  the  fingers  of  one  hand 
would  suffice  for  reckoning  the  number  of  analysts  in  the  United 
States,  who  today  are  competent  to  expose  with  accuracy  and 
certainty  the  various  adulterations  that  are  liable  to  present  them- 
selves in  the  great  cities  of  the  civilized  world.  It  is  therefore 
not  to  be  wondered  that  the  extent  and  enormity  of  the  evil  we  are 
considering  should  be  either  unsuspected  on  the  one  hand  or 
exaggerated  on  the  other.  The  lawyer  who  in  the  line  of  business 
charges  a  prosecuted  manufacturer  with  every  misdemeanor  that 
his  imagination  can  in  any  way  associate  with  the  defendant's 
business;  the  rostrum  reformer,  who  in  the  line  of  business 
magnifies  his  calling  and  everything  within  call ;  and  the  capable 
reporter,  \^ho  in  the  line  of  his  business  writes  down  faithfhlly 
what  the  logical  advocate  and  the  eloquent  reformer  utter,  or  what 
he  thinks  they  ought  to  utter,  are  of  those  who  have  scared  the 
public  with  overdrawn  pictures.  As  a  mild  specimen  of  these 
exaggerations,  I  may  adduce  an  extract  fh>m  the  Boston  Morning 
Journal  for  July  28,  1880,  which  reads  as  follows : — *'  The  AdvX- 
teration  of  Sugar, — ^A  recent  lawsuit  in  Buffalo  brought  to  light 
the  method  and  the  extent  of  the  adulteration  of  sugar  by  means 
of  glucose.  It  was  brought  to  light  that  a  single  estaUishment  in 
that  city  consumed  six  thousand  bushels  of  corn  in  the  manufacture 
of  sugar,  and  the  syrup  called  glucose,  used  by  sugar  and  syrup 
dealers,  confectioners,  and  so  forth,  for  the  purposes  of  adulteration. 
In  the  process  of  manufacture,  three  tons  of  sulphuric  acid  are  used 
daily.  Sulphuric,  muriatic  and  nitric  acid  are  extensively  employed 
in  extracting  the  sugar  fVom  the  com.  One  gets  an  idea  of  the 
virulence  of  these  poisons  ft'om  the  statement  that  they  so  rot 
the  timbers  of  the  factory  building,  where  the  process  is  carried  on, 
that  men  are  constantly  employed  in  making  repairs.  The 
concern  involved  in  the  trial,  sell  $100,000  worth  of  sugar  and 
glucose  per  month.  The  color  of  the  sugar  is  white,  and  by 
mixing  it  with  cane  sugar,  the  latter  is  given  a  lighter  color  and 
commands  a  better  price.    One  of  the  witnesses  in  the  case. 
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Mr.  Nichols,  of  Brooklyn,  a  mannfactiirer  of  acids  and  an  agent 
for  the  sale  of  the  sogar  and  synip,  testified  that  the  adulteration 
is  veiy  eztennvely  practised  in  New  York,  and  that  the  sales  of 
snch  sogars  exceed  that  of  the  pnre.  The  inventor  of  the  method 
of  manufacture  testified  that  a  bushel  of  com  weighing  fifty-six 
pounds  will  yield  thirty  pounds  of  sugar,  and  that  the  average  net 
profit  on  each  bushel  of  com  is  between  forty  and  fifty  cents.  The 
adulterated  sugar  offered  to  the  public  is  known  as  Uie  ^new 
process  sugar.'  This  sugar  looks  better  than  the  old-fashioned 
brown  sugars,  but  has  less  sweetening  quality  and  is  regarded  as 
injurious  to  the  health." 

This  honest  sounding  paragraph  contains  or  implies  a  number  of 
untruths,  some  of  which  directly  exaggerate  the  matter  of  adulter- 
ation, while  others  assist  to  demonstrate  the  general  inaccuracy  of 
the  paragraph,  and  its  total  worthlessness  as  a  piece  of  e^ndence. 

Let  the  reader  review  the  first  and  second  sentences,  and  observe 
that  they  are  so  framed  as  to  convey  the  idea  that  glucose — the 
sugar  and  syrup  obtained  from  com — is  made  in  immense  quantity 
for  the  purpose  of  adulteration  and  for  no  other  purpose.  No  hint 
is  conveyed  that  glucose  has  Intimate,  well-established  and 
extensive  uses,  which  cannot  by  the  strictest  interpretation  be 
properly  regarded  as  in  any  sense  fraudulent  or  of  the  nature  of 
adulteration.  Such  is,  however,  really  the  fact,  and  the  glucose 
manufacturer  is  not  necessarily  more  responsible  for  the  adultera- 
tions of  sugar  than  the  potato-grower  is  for  the  falsification  of 
arrow-root.  Bead  again  the  next  three  sentences  and  note  how 
much,  how  many  and  how  virulent  are  the  *^  poisons  employed 
in  extracting  the  sugar  ftom  the  com."  Three  deadly  acids,  one  of 
them  used  to  the  extent  of  three  tons  daily,  which  so  rot  the 
timbers  of  the  buildings  that  they  require  constant  repairs !  Is 
the  sympathetic  reader  likely  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  these 
poisons  impregnate  the  glucose  with  their  virulence?  But  in  fact 
the  consumer  of  glucose  is  no  more  hurt  by  the  adds  used  in  its 
manufacture  than  the  dweller  in  a  finished  house  is  bruised  by  the 
bricks,  burned  by  the  lime,  smothered  by  the  cow-hair,  or  pierced 
by  the  nails  that  are  incidental  to  its  constraction.  Nay,  the 
householder  may  be  braised,  smothered  and  scratched  by  the 
materials  of  his  house,  but  the  glucose-eater  can  scarcely  suffer 
from  these  acid-poisons  in  his  sugar,  for  after  they  have  served  to 
transform  starch  into  glucose  they  are  so  completely  neutadized  as 
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not  to  be  acids  at  all,  and  so  far  separated  as  not  to  be  poisonous 
even  if  they  remained  adds.  The  paragraph  informs  as  what  was 
testified  by  *^  the  inventor  of  the  method  of  manufactore/'  as  if 
this  industiy  were  a  very  recent  development,  while  in  fact  the 
discoverer  of  the  method  never  saw  this  continent  or  this  half- 
century,  and  the  manufacture  in  all  its  essentials  has  long  been 
carried  on.  Finally  we  are  informed  that  this  sugar  ^'  is  regarded 
as  injurious  to  the  health."  That  glucose  is  not  injurious  to  health, 
and  that  the  man  does  not  live  who  is  not  both  a  consumer  and,  in 
his  digestive  organs,  a  constant  producer  of  glucose,  I  have  already 
insisted  upon.  In  the  face  of  these  inaccuracies  we  may  reason- 
ably doubt  the  statement  that  the  sales  of  adulterated  sugars  in 
New  York  "  exceed  that  of  the  pure,"  until  evidence  of  a  better 
quality  ia  offered. 

In  commenting  on  this  paragraph,  I  would  add  that  the  blunders 
it  contains  are,  all  of  them,  such  as  would  most  naturally  result 
from  the  operations  of  the  court  room  and  the  reporter,  unless  all 
concerned  in  eliciting  testimony,  and  putting  the  essence  of  it  in 
popular  form,  were  experienced  technical  experts. 

Another  newspaper  cutting  that  for  some  years  has  ornamented 
the  writer's  scrap  book,  was  taken  from  a  Rochester,  N.Y.,  paper, 
and  is  as  follows : — 

'^  How  Bar-Boom  Liquors  are  made.  There  may  be  seen  daily 
on  Chestnut  street,  says  the  Philadelphia  BuUetin,  a  man  dressed 
in  faultless  apparel,  with  a  great  diamond  on  his  breast,  vainly 
endeavoring  to  outglitter  the  magnificent  solitaire  on  his  finger. 
In  one  of  the  German  universities  he  learned  chemistry  and  not 
even  Liebig  knew  it  better.  His  occupation  is  the  mixing  and  the 
adulteration  of  liquors.  Give  him  a  dozen  casks  of  deodorized 
alcehol,  and  the  next  day  each  of  them  will  represent  the  name  of 
a  genuine  wine  or  a  popular  spirit.  He  enters  a  wholesale  drug 
store,  bearing  a  large  basket  upon  his  arm.  Five  pounds  of  Ice- 
land  moss  are  first  weighed  out  to  him.  To  raw  liquors  this 
imparts  a  degree  of  smoothness  and  oleaginousness  that  gives  to 
imitation  brandy  the  glibness  of  that  which  is  most  matured.  An 
astringent  called  catechu,  that  would  almost  close  the  mouth  of  a 
glass  bottle,  is  next  in  order.  A  couple  of  ounces  of  strychnine 
next  called  for  are  quickly  conveyed  to  the  vest  pocket,  and  a 
pound  of  white  vitriol  is  as  silently  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the 
basket.    The  oil  of  cognac,  the  sulphuric  acid  and  other  articles 
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that  giTe  fire  and  body  to  the  liquid  poison  are  always  kept  in 
store.  The  mixer  bny  these  thii^  in  varioas  quarters.  They  are 
the  staples  of  the  art." 

I  have  omitted  to  touch  upon  the  adulteration  of  alcoholic  drinks, 
not  because  those  beverages  are  not  food  properly  speaking,  but 
because  they  open  a  branch  of  my  subject  which  would  require  a 
special  article  for  its  adequate  treatment.  The  above  quotation 
will  be  used  simply  to  Airther  illustrate  the  popular  exaggeration 
which  we  owe  to  much  fine  writing  and  little  exact  knowledge. 
The  description  of  how  bar-room  liquors  are  made  is  not  by  any 
means  destitute  of  truthfbl  features.  The  man,  the  occupation, 
the  deodorized  alcohol,  the  Iceland  moss,  the  catechu,  the  oil  of 
oc^ac  are  true  to  nature  or  to  ^'  the  art,"  but  the  ^*  couple  of 
ounces  of  strychnine " — it  is  simply  incredible  1  A  quantity  d 
strychnine  so  minute  that  it  can  have  no  poisonous  effect  whatever 
gives  to  alcohol  or  alcoholic  drinks  an  intense  bitter  taste.  The 
only  bitter  beverage  in  use  is  beer.  Some  thirty  yean  ago  the 
British  public  was  thoroughly  alarmed  at  the  assertion  that  British 
beer  was  made  bitter  by  this  deadliest  of  vegetable  poisons.  The 
question  of  adulterated  and  poisoned  beer,  as  is  weU  known, 
receives  very  different  treatment  in  Old  England  from  what  is 
accorded  to  it  in  New  England.  The  government  ordered  an 
investigation.  Three  of  the  ablest  chemists  of  the  oountiy, 
including  the  master  of  the  mint,  made  a  most  elaborate  and 
exhaustive  research,  first  into  the  methods  of  detecting  strychnine 
in  beer,  and  second  into  the  existence  of  strychnine  in  the  beer 
sold  in  England.  They  proved  first  that  the  minutest  quantities 
of  strychnine  can  be  detected  in  beer,  and  second  that  out 
of  a  multitude  of  samples  of  beer  taken  in  the  shops  of  Lon- 
don, not  one  contained  any  trace  of  this  poison.  The  writer  *has 
first  and  last  been  called  upon  to  examine  for  strychnine  some 
twenty  samples  of  distilled  liquors,  taken  from  various  drag  stores 
and  ^*  rum  shops,"  high  and  low,  in  the  State  of  Connecticut,  and 
has  found  no  evidence  of  its  presence ;  and  there  appears  to  be  no 
foundation  whatever  for  the  belief  so  widely  prevailing  among 
professional  teetotalers  and  their  disciples  that  strychnine  is  or  ever 
has  been  put  into  any  alcoholic  drink  that  was  simply  intended  for 
use  as  a  beverage.  To  put  strychnine  into  distilled  liquors  would 
render  them  undrinkable  before  it  could  constitute  them  poison. 
To  add  to  it  beer  in  poisonous  quantity  would  tend  to  kill  the 
consumers  and  spofl  the  sale. 
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But  after  making  all  needftil  allowance  for  the  exaggerations  that 
are  incident  to  the  ventilation  of  any  abuse,  this  abuse  remains  a 
rooted  fact  of  our  social  status,  and  while  in  general  the  well-to-do 
and  the  intelligent,  need  not  be  greatly  alarmed  at  the  present 
prevalence  of  this  evil,  it  still  is  true  that  the  prudent  who  will  buy 
economically,  the  poor  who  will  buy  cheaply,  and  the  ignorant  who 
buy  blindly  are  liable  to  suffer,  especially  in  our  large  and  closely 
populated  cities. 

The  milk  of  New  York  and  Boston  has  been  in  former  years 
fearfblly  diluted  because  the  supply  has  been  at  times  inadequate, 
and  the  cheat  is  one  that  cannot  be  detected  easily  and  positively 
by  the  ordinary  consumer.  In  New  Haven,  where  producers  and 
consumers  meet  face  to  face,  and  where  the  supply  is  abundant, 
the  temptation  to  water  is  not  so  urgent.  Samples  of  milk  bought 
on  the  street  from  the  passing  milk-wagons  in  that  city,  I  ^have 
DOW  and  then  tested  and  found  to  be  pure.  The  bakers'  bread  of 
New  Haven  I  have  looked  after  somewhat  and  have  found  no  alum. 
The  bread  of  that  city  is  in  fact  of  better  quality  than  it  was  from 
five  to  twenty  years  ago.  The  vinegar  retailed  in  the  comer  stores 
I  have  sometimes  tested,  and  while  some  of  it  has  been  found  too 
weak,  some  of  it  has  been  too  strong,  and  in  no  case  has  it  con- 
tained sulphuric  acid  or  poisonous  metals.  As  to  package  coffee, 
cheap  pickles,  mustard  and  spices,  the  stores  of  New  Haven  can 
easily  furnish  them  containing  the  standard  adulterations,  and  can 
also  as  easily  supply  most  of  these  articles  in  a  state  of  satisfactory 
purity. 

The  tests  which  have  been  made  hitherto  by  competent  analysts 
are  perhaps  not  sufficiently  numerous  to  establish  the  general  purity 
of  our  food  supplies,  and  certainly  what  is  true  of  New  Haven 
does  not  necessarily  apply  to  other  cities  South  and  West.  The 
prevalence  of  the  newspaper  and  the  exertions  of  our  Boards  of 
Health  are  having  a  happy  effect,  while  the  abundance  of  food  and 
the  comparative  absence,  except  in  our  largest  cities,  of  a  ''  poor 
class,"  largely  cut  off  the  inducements  to  make  a  business  of 
adulteration. 

But  the  inducements  are  not  wholly  wanting ;  the  fact  of  adul- 
terations exists  among  us«  and  whenever  the  falsification  of  any 
article  can  be  carried  on  with  much  profit  and  little  risk,  that 
moment  the  adulteration  will  most  probably  begin.  As  our  popu- 
lation increases  in  density,  as  the  competitions  of  trade,  and  the 
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struggles  for  existence  become  shaiper  and  fiercer,  the  mischief 
will  increase  and  can  only  be  averted  or  restrained  bj  the  strong 
arm  of  the  law,  backed  by  popular  intelligence. 

It  is  evidently  the  duty  of  our  State  and  municipal  aathorities  to 
ordain  and  enforce  such  wise  laws  as  shall  confine  food-adulterators 
to  the  very  narrowest  limits.  A  comprehensive  statute  ought  to 
be  enacted  applying  to  all  adulterations  and  falsifications.  It 
should  define  in  plain  terms  what  constitutes  genuine  legal  milk, 
bread,  mustard  and  so  forth.  It  should  provide  for  the  employ- 
ment of*  competent  public  analysts  trained  in  chemical  analysis  and 
microscopy,  to  examine  and  test  any  article  that  may  be  submitted. 
Such  tests  ought  to  be  made  for  any  person  bringing  samples  under 
suitable  regulations  at  a  very  moderate  charge,  and  it  should  be 
provided  that  any  article  on  sale  of  suspicious  or  doubtful  character 
be  liable  at  any  time  to  be  analyzed  at  public  expense,  so  that  the 
poor  who  can  rarely  sustain  the  cost  of  such  tests  may  nevertheless 
enjoy  their  protection.  The  attempt  to  legislate  bills  of  such  a 
character  would  doubtless  develop  an  amount  of  lobby  opposition 
that  would  fully  demonstrate  the  need  for  their  enactment. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  one  public  food-testing  laboratory 
in  each  of  the  New  England  States,  codperating  with  the  State 
Boards  of  Health,  would  now  annually  save  the  citizens  many 
times  the  cost  of  its  maintenance,  just  as  the  agricultural  experi- 
ment station  of  Connecticut  is  believed  to  save  the  farmers  of  that 
State  a  hundred-fold  its  cost  by  the  analysis  and  valuation  of 
commercial  fertilizers  alone. 

While  adulterations  that  are  positively  injurious  to  health  are 
perhaps  rare  among  us,  there  is  not  improbably  a  vast  aggr^ate 
leakage  of  honest  people's  money,  which  might  be  checked  by 
making  known  what  we  are  all  ignorant  of,  namely,  the  real  quan- 
tities and  qualities  of  nutriment  in  the  supplies  we  purchase  or 
produce. 

The  British  '*  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act"  as  amended  in 
1875,  provides  for  the  appointment  of  public  analysts  in  the  various 
cities,  counties,  districts  and  boroughs,  and  for  the  inspection  and 
testing  of  food,  by  and  under  direction  of  suitable  officers  and  at 
the  public  cost,  as  well  as  for  making  tests  for  individuals  at  a 
small  charge.  The  Society  of  Public  Analysts  of  Great  Britain 
now  forms  a  large  and  respectable  body  of  experts,  which  publishes 
a  journal  of  its  experience  in  tracing  and  exposing  adulterations, 
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and  exercises  a  highly  beneficial  influence  on  the  health,  comfort 
and  conscience  of  the  British  people. 

The  farmers  of  Connecticut  suffered  themselves  to  be  humbugged 
and  swindled  by  adulterated  or  worthless  fertilizers  for  many  years 
before  they  got  sufficiently  informed,  and  sufficiently  warmed  to 
declare  that  they  must  and  would  have  a  station  for  the  analysis  of 
fertilizers.  How  long  shall  we  all  rest  under  the  greater  evil, 
actual  or  imminent,  of  food  adulteration  before  we  shall  provide 
ourselves  the  cheaply  furnished  means  of  keeping  its  devastations 
within  the  narrowest  bounds? 
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In  the  debate  which  followed  Prof.  Johnson's  Paper,  Mr.  George 
T,  Angell,  of  Boston,  opened,  and  he  was  followed  by  Prof.  W. 
R.  Nichols,  of  Boston,  Prof.  Remsen,  of  Baltimore,  Dr.  E.  M. 
Hunt,  of  New  Jersey,  C.  F.  Wingate,  of  New  York,  F.  B.  San- 
born, of  Concord,  and  several  others ;  but  only  the  remarks  that 
follow  have  been  preserved : 

MR.    ANGELL'S   remarks. 

Mr.  George  T.  Angell,  of  Boston,  opened  the  debate  by  saying 
that  the  investigation  and  exposure  of  adulterations  and  the  sale 
of  poisonous  articles,  was  not  a  very  popular,  profitable  or  pleasant 
business.  Many  of  his  friends  had  urged  him  not  to  continue  it, 
and  he  would  gladly  give  a  thousand  dollars  to  be  released  from 
it  if  he  could  conscientiously  retire.  But  at  present  he  deemed  it 
his  duty  to  go  on.  He  had  prepared  a  new  paper  on  the  subject 
to  which  he  had  given  a  considerable  part  of  the  summer,  and  the 
reading  of  which  would  occupv  an  hour  and  a  quarter ;  therefore 
it  could  not  be  read  this  ^viening.  The  German  Government  in 
1878,  caused  231,478  samples  of  difierent  articles  to  be  analyzed, 
and  obtained  3,352  convictions  in  the  courts.  He  wanted  the  same 
number  of  samples  analyzed  in  this  country,  and  the  same  number 
of  convictions.  In  Great  Britain,  during  1879,  about  eighty 
public  analysts,  appointed  under  Act  of  Parliament,  analyzed 
16,772  samples,  and  detected  and  exposed  2,978  adulterations. 

Mr.  Angell  then  read  the  following  letters,  which  he  had  received 
from  Professor  Mariner  and  others : 

No.  81  Clark  Street,  Chicago,  Oct.  18,  1879. 

George    T,    AngeUy  Esq,  —  Dear  Sir:    In    answer    to    your 
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* 

questions,  I  would  say  that  I  have  been  an  analytical  dieaiist 
to  this  city  twenty-three  years ;  am  a  graduate  of  the  Lawrence 
scientific  school,  chemicid  department  of  Harvard  University, 
and  was  during  two  years  assistant  of  Professor  Horsford  in  the 
laboratory.  I  liave  devoted  myself  entirely  to  chemical  analysis 
and  teaching  chemical  students  ever  since.  I  think  I  have  iiad 
much  the  largest  chemical  practice  of  any  man  in  the  West.  At 
the  request  of  a  highly  respectable  citizen  of  Chicago,  I  have 
examined  fourteen  brands  of  sugar,  bought  as  I  understood,  in 
this  city ;  some  granulated,  some  white,  some  colored,  some 
coarse  and  some  fine.  I  tested  them  thoroughly  for  impurities. 
In  twelve  of  the  samples  I  found  tin  in  the  form  of  a  chloride, 
an  active  poison.  The  other  constituents  I  can  fbmish  if  yon 
desire.  I  have  examined  several  syrups  made  essentially  and 
entirely  of  glucose,  and  found  in  them  chlorides  of  tin,  calcium, 
iron  and  magnesia,  and  in  quantities  which  made  them  very 
poisonous.  In  one  case  a  whole  neighborhood  was  poisoned,  and 
I  was  told  of  one  death.  I  have  in  several  cases  found  sugar  of 
lead  in  vinegar.  I  use  no  vinegar  myself.  I  look  with  suspicion 
upon  our  vinegar.  I  use  fruit  acid  in  place  of  it, — lenM>n-juice, 
etc.  I  never  eat  pickles.  I  have  found  in  various  cases  they 
were  poisoned  with  lead  and  copper.  I  have  tested  to  some 
extent  the  cheap  tin  ware  sold  in  our  markets,  and  have  no 
hes'tation  in  saying  that  there  is  great  danger  in  using  fhiits, 
vegetables,  meats  or  fish  put  up  in  tin  cans  of  any  kind.  They  are 
liable  to  contain  lead  and  tin,  both  active  poisons.  Terra  alba 
is  largely  used  in  cream  of  tartar,  confectionery,  and  pretty 
universally  for  adulteration.  I  have  found  in  many  baking 
powders  alum  instead  of  cream  of  tartar,  —  a  thing  dangerous 
and  injurious  in  all  cases.  I  should  say  that  I  have  come  to 
expect  adulteration,  and  to  fear  dangerous  adulteration,  in  almost 
every  article  of  the  grocery  kind.  I  have  had  large  experience  in 
the  analysis  of  colored  poisonous  articles  of  clothing,  being 
employed  by  one  of  the  largest  dry  good  firms  in  this  city.  I 
examined,  1  think,  sixteen  samples,  and  nearly  all  of  them  were 
poisonous.  I  have  also  analyzed  for  other  parties.  In  one  case 
a  child  nearly  died  from  wearing  colored  stockings.  I  would  like 
to  add  that  I  have  analyzed  numerous  samples  of  cosmetics  and 
powders  used  on  the  face  and  hair.  Almost  all  the  hair  cosmetics, 
including  most  of  those  in  common  use,  I  have  found  to  be  very 
poisonous,  and  many  of  the  face  powders  and  preparations  I  have 
found  to  contain  arsenic  or  lead.  I  should  not  be  surprised  if 
20,000  people  in  Chicago  today  were  injuring  their  health  and 
endangering  their  lives  by  the  use  of  these  cosmetics  and 
powders.  You  can  hardly  overestimate  the  present  danger  to 
public  health  from  the  large  and  growing  sale  of  poisonous  and 
dangerously  adulterated  articles  in  our  markets.  I  would  say 
that  1  have  personallj'  known  Dr.  R.  U.  Piper,  of  this  city,  more 
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than  twenty  years.  He  has  no  equal  in  the  West  as  a  miscros- 
oopist,  and  has  had  wide  experience  as  a  chemist  and  physician. 
I  should  say  most  decidedly  that  there  is  no  scientific  man  in 
Chicago  whose  evidence  would  be  entitled  to  receive  higher 
credit  in  our  courts.  Yours  respectfully, 

6.  A.  Mariner, 

Analytical  Chemist. 

FROM   DR.   PIPER. 

Chicago,  Oct.  16,  1879. 

Dear  Sir,  —  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  to  you : — 

First — ^That  I  have  entirely  abandoned  the  use  of  vinegar 
generally  sold  in  our  markets,  believing  it  to  be  unfit  for  use  and 
dangerous.  I  know  that  sulphuric  acid  is  largely  used  in  its 
manufacture. 

Second — I  never  use  the  pickles  generally  sold  In  our  markets. 
I  think  the  yellow  pickles  are  quite  as  dangerous  as  the  green.  I 
know  that  lead  is  largely  used  in  their  manufacture.  Verdigris 
is  used  in  making  the  green. 

Third — I  have  examined  a  large  number  of  specimens  of 
oleomargarine,  and  have  found  in  them  organic  substances  in  the 
form  of  muscular  and  connective  tissue ;  various  fungi ;  and 
living  organisms  which  have  resisted  the  action  of  boiling  acetic 
acid  ;  also  eggs  resembling  those  of  the  tapeworm.  I  have  them 
preserved  to  be  shown  to  any  one  who  desires  to  see  them.  The 
French  patent  under  which  oleomargarine  is  made  requires  the 
use  of  the  stomachs  of  pigs  or  sheep.  This  is  probably  the  way 
the  eggs  get  in.  I  have  specimens  of  lean  meat  taken  from 
oleomargarine.  There  can  be  no  question  that  immense  amounts 
of  oleomargarine  are  sold  and  used  as  pure  butter.  I  regard  it 
as  a  dangerous  article,  and  would  on  no  account  permit  its  use  in 
my  family. 

Fourth — Enormous  amounts  of  the  meats  of  diseased  animals 
are  sold  in  Chicago.  I  have  made  a  large  number  of  examinations. 

Fifth — 1  have  been  informed  of  several  cases  of  poisoning  in 
this  city  from  the  use  of  canned  meats. 

Sixth — I  know  that  Professor  G.  A.  Mariner,  of  this  city,  a 
chemist  of  twenty  years'  standing,  of  as  high  reputation  as  any 
man  in  the  West,  and  a  personal  friend  of  mine,  has  found 
chloride  of  tin,  an  active  poison,  in  numerous  samples  of  sugar 
he  has  examined,  also  in  some  of  them  chloride  of  calcium,  another 
poison. 

I  do  not  dare  to  use  the  syrups  commonly  sold  in  our  markets, 
and  I  use  but  little  sugar,  as  I  believe  them  nearly  all  adulterated. 

In  regard  to  glucose,  I  am  informed  and  believe  that  seven- 
eighths  of  all  the  sugar  sold  in  Chicago  is  made  of  or  adulterated 
with  glucose. 
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As  now  manufactured  and  used,  I  know  that  many  of  our 
eminent  phjBicians  believe  it  dangerous  and  productive  of  disease 
of  the  kidneys.  The  manufacture  of  glucose  in  this  country  is 
now  enormous,  and  large  factories  are  being  built  to  increase  its 
manufacture. 

I  could  fill  a  volume  with  the  adulterations  which  I  have  found 
within  a  few  3'ears  past  in  articles  of  food  and  drink  in  common 
use,  by  microscopical  and  che-nical  analysis.  I  have  made  more 
than  a  thousand  microscopical  examinations  of  milk  in  this  city. 
I  think  that  not  over  ten  per  cent,  of  the  milk  sold  here  by  dealers 
is  wholesome  and  unadulterated. 

At  your  request,  I  would  say  that  I  am  a  physician  •  of  over 
twenty  years'  practice,  and  the  past  ten  years  I  have  given  almost 
entirely  to  chemical  and  microscopical  analysis.  I  have  written 
several  volumes  on  scientific  subjects, — surgical,  medical,  etc.,  and 
am  well  known  to  Drs.  Storer,  Holmes,  Henry  J.  Bigelow,  Cutter, 
J  B.  Tread  well,  Harriman  and  others  of  your  city. 

Yours  truly,  R.  U.  Pipkb. 

FROM  J.   H.   CHAPMAN. 

Chicago,  Oct.  17,  1879. 

Dear  Sir, — I  have  been  in  the  sugar  business  about  twenty 
years.  Fifteen  years  ago  our  markets  were  filled  with  excellent 
sugars.  Among  the  brands  then  sold,  as  I  remember  them,  were 
Stewart's,  Miller's,  Bradish,  Johnson  A  Son's,  and  Oekershausen's, 
of  New  York ;  Lovering,  of  Philadelphia ;  Woods,  Weeks  A  Co., 
of  Baltimore ;  East  Boston,  Union,  Salem  T.  Lamb  and  Adams, 
refineries,  of  Boston ;  J.  B.  Brown  &  Sons,  of  Portland,  and  many 
others,  all  of  which  were  excellent  sugars.  Every  one  of  these 
sugars  has  been  driven  out  of  our  markets.  For  the  past  two 
years,  with  three  or  four  exceptions,  there  have  been,  I  believe,  no 
pure  sugars  sold  in  Chicago.  The  average  sale  of  sugars  now  in 
this  market  is  more  than  a  thousand  barrels  a  day.  In  my  opinion, 
not  more  than  one  barrel  in  a  hundred  is  pure  sugar,  the  rest 
being  what  W0  call  doctored  goods.  J.  M.  Chapman. 

FROM   DR.   DK  WOLF. 

Chicago,  Oct.  21,  1879. 

Dear  Sir, — ^Nothing  is  more  clear  to  my  mind  than  the  imme- 
diate and  pressing  need  not  only  of  National  and  State  legislation, 
but  also  of  protective  health  associations  to  prevent  the  enormous 
sales  in  our  markets  of  foods  and  other  articles  dangerous  to 
public  health.  While  I  fully  appreciate  the  necessity  of  additional 
laws,  I  must  add  that  it  is,  in  my  judgment,  absolutely  impossible 
for  public  officers  in  this  country  to  contend  successfully  with 
great  financial  interests,  unless  sustained  by  active  organizations 
of  good  and  patriotic  citizens. 

Oscae  C.  DbWolf, 
Commissioner  of  Health  of  Chica^. 
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FROM  PB0FES80R  WHEELER. 

Chicago,  Dec.  15,  1879. 

From  personal  knowledge  I  can  say  there  is  an  enormoui 
amount  of  dangerously  adulterated  foods  and  drinks,  and  othei 
dangerous  articles  now  sold  in  our  markets,  and,  I  think,  thii 
subject  should  receive  the  immediate  attention  of  both  the  Genera 
Government  and  State  Legislatures,  and  that  Boards  of  Healtl 
and  good  citizens  should  at  once  take  effective  measures  to  stoj 
this  great  and  growing  evil. 

C.  Gilbert  Wheeleb, 

Prof,  of  Chemistry  in  the  University  of  Chicago^  and  Prekden 
of  Chicago  CoUege  of  Pharmacy, 

Mr.  Angell  said  that  in  view  of  the  importance  of  the  testimony 

of   the  three  first-named  gentlemen,   he  would  also  read    thi 

following  letters : 

Chicago,  Oct.  18,  1879. 

George  T.  AngeU^  Esq. :  Dear  Sir, — ^We  take  pleasure  in  cer 
tifying  that  the  scientific  standing  and  reputation  of  Dr.  R.  U 
Piper  of  this  city  are  well  known  to  us,  and  that  the  testimony  o 
no  other  scientific  gentleman  of  this  city  would,  in  our  judgment 
be  entitled  to  higher  respect. 

Henry  Booth, 
Ex-Judge  of  Cook  County  Circuit  Court,  and  Dean  of  Unim 
College  of  Law. 

Samuel  M.  Moore, 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Superior  Courts  Cook  County 

Joseph  £.  Gart, 
Judge  of  the  Superior  Court 
Charles  H.  Wood, 
Ex-Judge  of  the  20th  Circuit,  Illinois 

Chicago,  Oct.  21,  1879. 
Dear  Sir, — I  have  known  Prof.  Geo.  A.  Mariner,  of  this  city 
analytical  chemist,   for  many  3'ears.     His  reputation  is  of  th 
highest  character,  and  I  know  of  no  man  in  the  West  of  highe 
standing  as  a  chemist.     Very  truly  yours, 

John  G.  Shortall. 
President  of  the  Illinois  Humane  Society 

Chicago,  Oct.  21,  1879. 
I  have  known  Mr.  J.  M.  Chapman  nearly  twenty  years.    I  con 
sider  him  one  of  the  squarest  men  I  know. 

S.  A.  Eean  [^Banker']. 

I  have  known  Mr.  Chapman  at  least  five  years,  consider  him  ai 
npright  man  in  every  particular,  and  will  add  that,  of  my  owi 
knowledge,  I  am  convinced  that  very  little  of  any  sugar  sold  i\ 
our  markets  is  pure. 

J.  H.  Clough  [MercharW], 
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Chicago,  Oct.  21,  1879. 

Having  known  J.  M.  Chapman  twelve  years,  I  will  say  be  has, 
from  time  to  time,  presented  me  samples  of  poiBonoas  sobstances 
in  sugars  that  astonished  me,  as  an  old  sugar  merchant.  I 
believe  the  public  cannot  too  soon  awake  to  a  true  knowledge  of 
the  dreadful  facts  in  this  matter. 

J.  H.  Dunham  [^Sugar  Merckani]' 

Mr.  Angell  devoted  the  remainder  of  the  time  allotted  bim  to  a 
consideration  of  '^  oleomargarine ; "  giving,  first,  the  enormons 
amounts  of  butter  and  cheese  now  manufactured  from  it;  and 
then  stating  that  it  was  sold  in  almost  every  butter  stall  in  the 
Boston  markets,  and  could  not  easily  be  distinguished  in  looks  or 
taste  from  true  butter.  In  regard  to  the  danger  of  using  it,  he 
referred  to  the  fact  that  the  French  Academy  of  Medicine  had 
reported  French  oleomargarine  unfit  for  use  in  French  hospitals ; 
and  that  the  French  Minister  of  the  Interior  had  refused  to  permit 
its  use  there.  The  gronnd  taken  was  that,  while  it  was  possible 
to  make  in  a  chemist's  laboratory,  from  the  best  materials,  a  whole- 
some article,  the  oleomargarine  of  commerce  was  an  inferior 
article,  and  liable  to  be  dangerous.  Mr.  Michels,  of  New  York 
City,  a  well  known  microecopist,  and  editor  of  a  scientific  journal, 
testifies  that  it  is  simply  uncooked  raw  fat^  never  subjected  to  miffir 
dent  heat  to  kill  the  parasites  liable  to  be  found  in  it;  that  those 
who  eat  it  run  the  risk  of  trichinae ;  that  he  has  found  in  it  tissue, 
mnscle,  and  cells  of  suspicious  nature ;  that  all  the  caul  fat  of 
oxen  brought  to  New  York  City  in  a  week  would  not  supply  one 
factory  four  days,  yet  there  were  then  seven  factories  in  that  city ; 
that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  fats  and  grease  of  various  descrip- 
tions are  used,  and  he  had  reason  to  believe  the  refuse  fat  of  one 
pork  packing  establishment  was  then  used,  and,  probably,  fats  of 
every  description,  even  those  from  carcases  of  diseased  animals, 
would  be  used.  Mr.  Angell  further  said,  that  the  eminent  English 
chemist.  Prof.  Church,  states  he  has  fonnd  in  it  horse  fat,  fat  from 
bones,  and  fats  ordinarily  used  for  candles.  But  the  gentleman 
who  had  written  most  on  the  subject  was  Dr.  Piper,  before  referred 
to,  and  concerning  whom  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Illinois  Superior 
Court,  and  three  other  judges  certify  as  before  appears.  Dr. 
Piper  testifies  that  he  has  found  in  oleomargarine  not  only  organic 
substances,  in  the  form  of  muscular  and  connective  tissue  and  vari- 
ous fungi,  but  also  living  organisms  which  have  resisted  boUing  aoetie 
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acidSj  arid  eggs  resemblifig  tJiose  of  ^  tape  worm.  He  has  pre- 
served them  to  show,  and  has  also  microsoopic  photographs  of 
them.  Rev.  E.  Haber,  microscopist,  of  Richmond,  Va.,  writes  in 
the  ^^  Southern  Clinic,"  that  the  fats  in  oleomargarine  are  not  sub- 
jected to  heat  sufficient  to  destroy  the  germs  of  septic  and  putre- 
factive organisms,  and  that  he  also  has  frequently  found  in  it  eggs 
resembling  those  of  the  tape  wofm. 

Mr.  Angell  said  if  the  time  allowed  him  were  longer  he  should 
wish  to  take  up,  also,  poisonous  tin  cans  and  other  tin  ware, 
poisonous  sugars  and  syrups,  poisonous  clothing,  papers  and 
wall  papers,  poisonous  confectionery,  pickles  and  vinegar,  and 
the  great  family  of  dangerously  adulterated  groceries.  As  there 
was  not  time  to  put  in  evidence  on  these  points  he  would  make 
the  following  proposition : 

Whereas,  some  chemists  and  writers  have  aisserted  that  there  is 
now  a  large  sale,  in  American  markets,  of  poisonous  and  dangerously 
adulterated  foods,  and  other  poisonous  and  dangerously  adultera- 
ted articles ;  and  whereas,  other  chemists  and  writers  deny  these 
assertions ;  and  whereas,  public  healthy  public  morals  and  large 
amounts  of  capital  are  interested  in  the  right  solution  of  this 
question ;  and  whereas,  it  is  essential  to  its  right  solution  that 
both  sides  be  fairly  heard ;  therefore  I  make  the  following  propo- 
sition to  the  American  Social  Science  Association,  viz :  I  will  put 
into  the  hands  of  its  Treasurer  or  General  Secretary  either  $50  or 
$100  (whichever  sum  may  be  required),  provided  any  chemist  or 
other  person  in  the  United  States  will  do  the  same ;  said  sums  to 
be  expended  as  follows :  Such  chemist  or  other  person  shall  pre- 
pare, or  cause  to  be  prepared,  an  essay  showing  there  is  litUe 
danger  to  public  health  from  the  above  cause,  and  giving  proofs,  I 
will  then  prepare,  or  cause  to  be  prepared,  an  essay  of  similar 
length,  showing  there  is  great  danger  to  piiblic  health  ft'om  said 
cause,  and  giving  proofs.  The  t^iy>  shall  be  published  by  the 
Association  in  one  pamphlet  and  sent  to  all  leading  newspapers  of 
the  country  for  such  use  as  they  shall  deem  judicious. 

Professors  Nichols  and  Remsen  ;  Dr.  Hunt,  of  New  Jersey ; 
Mr.  C.  F.  Wingate,  of  New  York,  and  others  having  spoken  in  the 
debate,  and  the  large  audience  still  manifesting  great  interest  in 
the  subject,  Mr.  Angell  was  permitted  to  occupy  a  few  minutes, 
at  the  close  of  the  debate,  in  which  he  again  said  it  had  been 
asserted  that  some  of  his  statements  on  this  subject,  in  a  paper  read 
before  this  Association  last  year,  were  not  true.  To  settle  that 
question  he  would  propose  either  the  President,  General  Secretary', 
or  Treasurer  of  the  Association,  as  referee,  or  any  other  person 
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who  oould  be  agreed  upon,  and  at  the  time  and  place  named  bj 
the  referee  he  would  meet  all  comers,  and  if  thej  could  prore  oae 
statCTMot  of  his  In  that  paper  nntme  he  would  pay  the  whole  costs 
of  reference.  He  then  pot  in  the  following  evidence  in  regard  to 
^coee  and  sogars,  prefiunng  it  by  remarks  of  his  own : 

Glucose  is  acheap  snbetitiite  for  sugar.  It  is  made  in  Germany, 
from  rags.  It  can  be  made  from  sawdast.  It  is  genenHj  made 
in  this  coontiy  by  boiling  com  starch  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (o3 
of  vitriol).  It  has  grown  in  a  few  years  from  nothing  to  most 
colossal  proportions.  A  single  factory  uses  in  making  it  over 
five  million  bu^els  of  com  a  year ;  another  two  millions.  I  am 
told  that  it  sometimes  sells  in  large  quantities  as  low  as  two  cents 
a  pound. 

Dr.  T.  D.  Williams,  of  Chicago,  recently  analyzed  over  a 
hundred  samples  of  confectionery,  there,  and  found  mcMre  than 
seventy  p^  cent,  were  made  wholly  or  in  part  of  glucose. 
He  also  recently  analyzed  six  samples  of  brown  sugar  procured 
from  six  differept  sources,  and  found  tbey  aU  contained  glucose. 
Two  of  them  very  light  colored,  dry  and  apparently  fine  articles, 
contained  33}  and  41}  per  cent,  of  glucose. 

Dr.  O.  W.  Wight,  Health  Commissioner  of  Milwaukee,  wrote 
November  8,  1879,  that  a  chemist  in  charge  of  a  glucose  factory 
tells  him  that  about  twenty  per  cent,  of  glucose  is  put  into 
ffranvlaled  sugars;  nxty  to  seventy  per  cent,  into  some  brcwn 
sugars ;  and  about  forty  per  cent,  into  candies;  that  it  is  largely 
put  into  honeys,  and  constitutes  the  greater  portion  of  many 
syrups. 

Dr.  Kedzie,  president  of  the  Michigan  State  Board  of  Health,  some 
time  since  analyzed  seventeen  table  syrups,  and  found  fifteen 
of  them  made  of  glucose.  In  twenty  samples  of  table  syrups 
recently  analyzed  at  Chicago,  only  one  was  found  unadulterated, 
and  several  of  them  were  made  almost  entirely  of  glucose.  In 
twenty-one  samples  recently  analyzed  by  Dr.  Kedzie,  twenty  were 
made  wholly  or  very  lai^ely  <^  glucose. 

The  editor  of  the  Chicago  Gfrocer  writes  me  that  seven-^hUks  of 
aU  the  sugar  sold  in  Chicago  are  adulterated  with  glucose^  and 
subsequently  states  in  his  paper  that  seven-eighths  of  all  the 
syrups  sold  in  that  market  are  of  the  same  kind.  I  am  told  by  a 
Chicago  sugar  dealer  that  ship-loads  of  it  are  sent  to  New  Orleans 
to  come  back  as  New  Orleans  sugar  and  molasses.  It  is  largely 
used  not  only  by  confectioners,  but  also  by  bakers  and  brewers,  in 
Jellies,  jams,  preserves,  honey,  maple  sugar,  beers,  wines,  liquors, 
and  is  constantly  being  put  into  new  uses,  and  I  am  informed  that 
it  is  sold  in  immense  quantities  to  sugar  refiners. 

Recently  a  Glasgow  grocer  was  fined  for  selling  Ameruxin 
honey  which  contained  fitty-seven  per  cent,  of  glucose.  What  is 
the  character  of  this  article?  Not  as  it  may  possiUy  be  made  in  a 
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chemisfa  IdboraJtory  at  high  cost^  but  08  it  is  made  and  9old  for  two 
or  three  cents  a  pound  in  our  markets.  The  Chicago  Orocer  of 
September  25,  1879,  says :  ^'  The  manufactarers  deny  admittance 
to  their  factories,"  The  Chicago  Tribune  says:  '*The  manu- 
facture is  carried  on  with  as  much  secrecy  as  the  illicit  distilla- 
tion of  spirits." 

Professor  Charles  R.  Fletcher,  chemical  lecturer  to  Boston 
University,  writes  that  he  has  recently  analyzed  three  samples  of 
best  solid  glucose  and  two  samples  of  the  syrup,  grades  A  and  B, 
and  in  every  sample  found  free  sulphuric  acid  (oil  of  vitriol).  In 
one  sample  of  best  glucose  he  found  thirty  grains  of  oil  of  vitriol  to 
the  pound  of  glucose.  In  a  sample  of  the  best  syrup  he  found 
nearly  as  much. 

Dr.  Kedzie  (before  quoted)  found  in  one  sample  of  glucose 
syrup  141  grains  of  oil  of  vitriol  and  724  grains  of  lime  to  the 
gallon ;  and  in  another,  which  had  caused  serious  sickness  in  a 
whole  family,  72  grains  of  oil  of  vitriol,  28  grains  of  copperas, 
and  863  grains  of  lime  to  the  gallon.  Dr.  T.  D.  Williams,  of 
Chicago,  states  that  in  the  various  samples  of  glucose  sugars  and 
syrups  he  has  found  in  every  sample  quantities  of  free  sulphuric 
acid  (oil  of  vitriol).  Dr.  Williams  also  states  in  a  letter  of  April 
9,  1880,  that  he  has  found  glucose  products  almost  invariably 
contaminated  with  lead,  and  that  Professor  Mariner,  of  Chicago, 
tells  him  that  he  has  recently  found  lead  in  almost  every  sample 
he  has  analyzed.  Professor  Mariner  testified  last  October  that  he 
had  examined  several  glucose  syrups,  and  found  in  them  chlorides 
of  tin,  calcium,  iron  and  magnesia  in  quantities  which  made  them 
very  poisonous. 

Dr.  Wight,  of  Milwaukee,  Commissioner  of  Public  Health,  wrote 
November  8,  1879,  that  an  eminent  chemist  and  college  professor 
tells  him  he  has  analyzed  many  specimens  of  sugar  for  muriate  of 
tin,faud  has  frequently  found  it  in  dangerous  quantities.  Professor 
Mariner,  before  quoted,  testified  last  fall  that  out  of  fourteen 
samples  of  sugar  analyzed  by  him,  he  had  found  in  twelve  of 
them  tin  in  the  form  of  chloride,  an  active  poison.  The  students 
in  the  school  of  mines  of  Columbia  College,  New  York  city, 
extracted  some  time  since  quantities  of  tin  from  sugars,  and  hung 
the  lumps  to  the  necks  of  the  bottles  from  which  they  were  taken. 

President  Kedzie,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Michigan  board  of  health, 
January  14,  1879,  said  that  as  a  general  thing  cheap  sugars  in 
Michigan  were  adulterated,  that  poisonous  materials  were  used  to 
color  sugars,  and  that  (A)  coffee  sugars  often  and  (B)  and  (C) 
coffee  sugars  almost  always  contained  tin  salts.  The  Journal  of 
Materia  Medica  says  ^*  the  use  of  tin  in  glucose  syrups  has  been 
proved  by  numerous  analyses." 

In  the  valuable  recently  published  book  styled  *'  Food  Adulter- 
ation," I  find  a  case  in  which  the  men  employed  in  twelve 
different  Michigan  lumber  camps  were  poisoned  by  eating  glucose 
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syrnp.  '  Mr.  Stearns,  the  great  mannfactming  chemist  of  Detioit, 
told  me  last  September  that  he  coald  not  buy  a  ponnd  of  sugar  in 
Detroit  which  he  conld  use  to  coat  his  pills.  Dr.  Kedzie  sajs 
that  hams  cured  with  glucose  have  been  found  to  mould,  blacken 
by  heat  and  become  bitter. 

Mr.  Angell  closed  by  reading  two  letters  which  he  had  just 
received.  One  was  from  a  gentleman  in  New  York  city,  who 
refused  to  let  a  building  and  machinery  for  making  glucose, 
because  the  large  quantities  of  sulphuric  acid  used  were  so 
destructive  to  both  building  and  machinery.  In  this  letter,  the 
writer  (who,  Mr.  Angell  said,  was  well  known  to  him  as  a  lawyer  of 
high  respectability)  states  that  the  man  wishing  to  hire,  admitted 
that  immense  quantities  of  sulphuric  acid  were  used ;  that  quan- 
tities of  this  did  remain  in  the  product,  and  large  quantities  of 
sulphate  of  lime  which  was,  as  he  understood  it.  Injurious  to 
health,  and  affected  the  kidneys,  and  that  he  would  only  use  on  his 
own  table  the  highest  grades  of  granulated  sugar.  The  other 
letter  was  from  a  Saratoga  gentleman,  who  had  a  few  days  before 
bought  a  barrel  of  the  highest  priced  granulated  sugar,  manufac- 
tured either  in  New  York  city  or  Brooklyn,  which  he  found  to  be 
mixed  and  adulterated  with  a  dull  white  substance,  and  which  had 
only  about  one-half  the  sweetening  power  of  pure  sugar. 

COMMIINIGATION  FBOM  THE  MICHIGAN   STATE  BOABD   OF   HEALTH. 

The  following  conmiunication  bearing  on  the  question,  and 
written  by  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  of  Michigan, 
Mr.  Lesot  Pabexb,  was  read  near  the  opening  of  the  debate : 

THE  ENFOBCEKENT  OF  LAWS  AGAINST  THE  ADULTERATION  OF  FOOD. 

It  is  too  often  the  mistake  of  those  who  seek  to  reform  an  evil 
by  means  of  legislative  enactments,  that  they  consider  the  good 
work  accomplished  when  their  reformatory  mes^sure  has  passed 
through  the  various  stages  of  a  bill,  and  has  become  an  act  of  the 
legislature.  One  has  but  to  look  through  the  statute  books  of  the 
various  States  and  of  the  nation,  and  see  the  great  number  of 
dead  letter  laws  which  fill  their  pages,  to  be  made  aware  of  the 
fallacy  of  such  a  theory.  The  number  of  laws  which  have  for  their 
object  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  public  in  some 
respect,  but  to  which  no  attention  is  ever  paid,  either  by  the  public 
for  whose  benefit  they  were  enacted,  or  by  the  law  officers  whose 
duty  it  is  to  enforce  them,  will  be  found  surprisingly  large  by  those 
who  will  take  the  trouble  to  investigate  the  subject.  In  view  of 
this  fact,  we  must  conclude  either  that  the  public  do  not  care 
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enoagh  for  the  benefits  to  be  deriyed  from  such  lavrs,  to  insist 
upon  their  enforcement ;  or  else  that  the  officers  of  the  law,  who 
are  empowered  to  carry  out  their  provisions,  are  negligent  of  their 
duty.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  fault  lies  on  both  sides, 
and  that  the  indifference  of  the  public  is  the  excuse  for  the  negli- 
gence of  the  officials. 

Statutory  enactments  for  the  prevention  of  adulterations  of  food 
and  drink  are  common  in  many  of  the  States,  and  have  been  so 
for  some  years ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  an  occasional  inspeo« 
tion  of  those  articles  of  common,  daily  consumption,  such  as  milk, 
bread,  and  meat,  and  that  only  in  the  larger  cities,  little  or  no 
attention  is  paid  to  the  discovery  of  the  adulteration  of  articles  of 
food,  or  the  punishment  of  those  who  profit  by  such  adulterations. 
It  is  primarily  essential  to  the  safety  of  the  public  that  there 
should  not  only  be  laws  against  the  adulteration  of  food,  but  that 
these  laws  should  be  faithfully  enforced.  The  real  work  of 
securing  the  public  against  imposition  and  injury  from  adultera- 
tions, begins  after  the  enactment  of  the  necessary  laws.  Two 
things  are  essential  to  the  perfect  enforcement  of  such  laws : 

(1.)  That  the  public  should  be  fully  awakened  to  the  extent  of 
the  evil  from  which  they  suffer,  and  should  be  made  aware  of  the 
pecuniary  loss,  and  danger  to  health  which  food  adulterations 
impose. 

(2.)  That  the  officers  charged  with  the  execution  of  such  laws, 
should  have  the  encouragement  and  support  of  the  public. 

To  secure  the  first  pre-requisite,  it  is  necessary  that  the  Social 
Science  Association,  the  National  and  State  Boards  of  Health,  and 
Public  Health  Associations,  should  carry  forward  the  work  of 
investigation  and  discussion,  which  has  been  so  happily  begun. 
Much  has  already  been  accomplished  in  this  respect.  The  National 
Board  of  Health  Bulletin  (Supplement  No.  6),  contains  an  exceed- 
ingly comprehensive  and  exhaustive  report,  by  C.  Lewis  Diehl, 
upon  deteriorations,  adulterations  and  substitutions  of  drugs ;  also, 
an  admirable  Paper  by  Dr.  B.  C.  Kedzie,  President  of  the  Michi- 
gan State  Board  of  Health,  upon  the  adulteration  and  deterioration 
of  food. 

In  every  possible  way,  the  most  ample  and  exact  information  as 
to  the  manner  in  which  foods  are  adulterated,  the  kinds  of  food 
usually  tampered  with,  and  the  evil  effects  arising  therefrom 
should  be  communicated  to  the  people  by  means  of  such  reports 
as  these  mentioned.  The  results  of  investigations  and  experi- 
ments should  be  published  and  distributed  as  generally  as  possible. 
K  the  public  generally  understand  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
fraud  which  is  practiced  upon  them,  by  the  introduction  of  harmful 
and  inferior  substances  into  articles  of  food,  they  would  be  very 
likely  to  raise  a  vigorous  protest  against  it,  and  avail  themselves 
of  the  means  provided  by  law,  for  preventing  the  evil  and  punish- 
ing the  perpetrator.    It  is,  undoubtedly,  true  that  the  majority 
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of  people  have  little  or  no  idea  that  many  articles  of  daily  con« 
sumption  as  food  are  more  or  less  adulterated, — ^their  attention 
never  having  been  especially  called  to  the  subject.  The  aim  of 
those  who  use  adulterations  in  the  manufacture  of  such  articles 
is,  to  artfully  conceal  their  dishonest  work ;  and  it  requires,  in 
most  instances,  the  best  expert  skill  to  detect  the  foreign  or 
deleterious  substances  in  food.  It  is  little  wonder  then,  that 
persons  who  purchase  and  use  such  articles,  in  ignorance  of  their 
dangerous  and  fraudulent  character,  should  make  no  complaint  of 
the  injury  done  them,  and  should  appear  to  submit  tamely  to  such 
impositions.  •  But  give  the  people  the  facts  in  regard  to  the  food 
they  eat ;  iterate  and  reiterate  these  facts,  and  show  them  in  what 
way  they  are  themselves  injured,  and  they  will  soon  insist  that 
their  grocers  and  provision  dealers  shall  supply  them  with  pure 
articles  of  food,  or  suffer  the  penalty  of  their  wrong  doing. 

No  law  can  ever  be  efficiently  enforced  which  has  not  a  public 
sentiment  back  of  it  to  sustain  it.  A  public  which  is  indifferent, 
through  ignorance  of  an  evil,  will  not  insist  upon  its  suppression 
by  the  officers  of  the  law,  whose  duty  it  is ;  and  oftentimes  it 
will  be  found  that  the  efforts  of  inspectors  and  other  officers,  to 
carry  out  the  law  against  the  adulteration  of  food,  are  paralyzed 
by  the  indifference  or  opposition  of  the  very  class  for  whose 
benefit  the  law  was  enacted.  The  injury  to  persons  from  the  use 
of  adulterated  food  is  oftentimes  so  slight,  and  the  pecuniary  loss 
so  small  that  they  find  it  easier  and  cheaper  to  submit  to  the  evil 
than  to  make  complaint.  So  that  it  is  not  safe  to  expect -that 
active  steps  for  the  enforcement  of  the  law  will  always  be  taken 
by  the  injured  public.  The  officers  charged  with  the  duty  of 
discovering  and  punishing  infraction  of  the  laws  against  food 
adulterations,  should  have  the  fullest  support  and  encouragement 
f^om  the  public  to  make  complaint  against  manufacturers  and 
venders  of  such  food,  and  should  be  well  and  sufficiently  paid  for 
their  services. 

No  law  of  human  devising  will  enforce  itself.  Public  intelli- 
gence must  recognize  its  necessity,  and  public  sentiment  must 
insist  upon  its  enforcement. 

Prof.  W.  RiPLET  Nichols,  of  Boston,  said^there  was  no  doubt 
that  articles  of  food,  like  other  commercial  articles,  were  adulterated 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  He  believed  that  all  such  adulterations 
should  be  forbidden  by  law,  and  that  articles  like  glucose  and 
oleomargarine  should  be  sold  under  their  own  names.  He  depre- 
cated, however,  the  circulation  of  such  exaggerated,  erroneous, 
and,  in  some  cases,  altogether  unfounded  reports  as  have  recently 
been  brought  before  the  public.  Perfectly  good  and  wholesome 
articles  of  food,  like  glucose  and  oleomargarine,  substances  which 
ought  to  be  considered  valuable  additions  to  the  food-supply  of  the 
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poor,  are  branded  as  poisons,  and  an  utterly  unwarranted  prejudice 
is  created  against  them.  He  believed  that  the  adulterations  now 
practised  are  of  a  fraudulent  and  not  of  a  dangerous  character,  and 
that,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  things  which  are  almost  uni- 
Tersally  adulterated,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  in  a  state  of 
practical  purity  all  the  necessary  articles  of  food  and  drink  by  pay- 
ing a  fair  price  for  the  same,  at  least  in  this  part  of  the  country. 

Dr.  Hunt,  of  New  Jersey,  said  there  were  many  adulterations, 
all  fhiudulent  and  some  hurtfid  in  his  State,  particularly  in  the 
vicinity  of  New  York  city. 

Mr.  Sanborn  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  all  adulterations 
were  forgeries,  and  thought  they  should  be  dealt  with  as  commer- 
cial forgeries  are — not  overlooked  and  considered  as  necessary  evils 
fh>m  which  the  poor  must  always  suffer. 

Dr.  Lincoln  exhibited  some  samples  of  glucose,  sent  to  him 
fh>m  Chicago,  and  spoke  briefly. 

Mr.  WmoATE  and  Prof.  Remsen  spoke  to  the  same  general  effect 
as  Prof.  Nichols,  but  no  adequate  report  or  synopsis  of  their 
remarks  has  been  received. 
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L    CHRISTIANITY  AND  THE   RELATIONS  OF  NATIONS. 

BT  CHABLSfl  L.   BBACB. 

(BMd  September  8tli,  ISM.) 

(To  the  student  of  hnman  progreB8)theTe  is  one  field  in  which  the 
great  moral  forces  of  history  appear  to  have  had  little  effect,  and 
where  Christianttj  itself  at  first  sight  seems  a  &ilnre, — we  mean 
the  public  relations  between  nations.  War  still  remains  the  most 
fearful  corse  npon  mankind :  it  stiU  desolates  tfaoosands  of  homes, 
making  innomerable  orphans  and  widows,  destroying  in  a  day  the 
Tesnlts  of  long  and  patient  labor,  and  laying  in  taxation  and  the 
support  of  armies,  immense  burdens  upon  the  laboring  ^hma^- 
Nations  are  in  the  same  relations  to  one  another  in  regard  to  ques- 
tions of  right  or  prc^rty ,  in  which  the  barons  of  the  XIV.  centuiy 
were  to  each  other.  As  then  a  dispute  upon  the  title  to  real  estate 
throughout  Europe  was  settled  by  duel,  and  as  private  gentlemen  • 
and  individual  cities  in  any  difference  with  their  neighbors  resorted 
at  once  to  '^  Private  War,"  declared  under  due  formalities,  so  now 
between  peoples,  disputes  in  regard  to  territory  or  on  questions  of 
right  and  honor  are  supposed  to  have  but  one  court  of  decision,  — 
the  arbitrament  of  armies.  Leaving  out  of  view  the  wars  where 
great  principles  are  involved,  like  the  war  for  the  independence  of 
Hungary,  the  Franco-Austrian  struggle  for  the  freedom  of  Italy, 
our  own  civil  war  and  others,  there  are  still  numerous  either  useless 
or  unjust  contests,  such  as  those  of  the  United  States  with  the 
Indian  tribes,  of  Great  Britain  with  inferior  races  like  the  Chinese, 
Zulus  and  Afghans,  and  of  France  and  Germany  for  supremacy, 
suflQcient  to  show  that  Christianity  has  barely  touched  international 
relations  among  the  most  highly  civilized  communities.  The  losses 
of  the  Franco-German  war  were  terrific  in  human  life,  and  the  cost, 
especially  to  the  laboring  classes  of  both  countries,  was  immense. 
It  is  estimated  by  De  Card  that  recent  wars  alone  in  Europe  have 
cost  the  people  fifty  milliards  (50,000,000,000)  of  francs !  Every 
country  of  Continental  Europe  is  eaten  up  by  the  taxation  necessary 
on  account  of  the  hostile  position  of  peoples  who  have  substantiaUy 
the  same  interests. 
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To  the  Christian  Church,  International  Law — or  the  customs  and 
rules  of  conduct  between  nations  —  owes  little;  but  to(the  moral 
and  religious  principles  with  which  Christianity  has  been  slowly 
impregnating  mankind^  it  has  a  deep  obligation,  and  will  be  more 
and  more  indebted. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  International  Law,  as  a  body,  is  a 
creation  of  the  times  since  Christianity  was  a  living  force  in  public 
affairs.  It  is  true  that  many  of  its  rules  and  principles  are  derived 
from  the  Roman  Law,  but  the  modem  spirit,  which  has  especially 
characterized  it  since  Grotius,  is  essentially  influenced  by  the  new 
faith.  This  eminent  publicist,  early  in  the  XVII.  century,  thus 
states  the  motives  which  prompted  him  to  his  great  work :  ^'  For  I 
saw,  prevailing  tfciroughout  the  Christian  world,  a  license  in  making 
war,  of  which  eyen  barbarous  nations  would  have  been  ashamed ; 
recourse  being  had  to  arms  for  slight  reason  or  no  reason ;  and 
when  arms  were  once  taken  up,  all  reverence  for  divine  and  human 
law  was  thrown  away,  just  as  if  men  were  thenceforth  authorized 
to  commit  crimes  without  restraint." 

His  views  in  regard  to  limiting  the  evils  of  war,  and  upon  war 
itself,  in  regard  to  the  treatment  of  prisoners,  good  faith  to  enemies, 
privateering,  humanity  to  women,  the  wounded  and  non-combatants, 
and  finally  as  to  arbitration,  are  not  only  far  in  advance  of  the 
XVn.  century,  but  even  of  this  century,  and  bear  the  unmistaka- 
ble impress  of  Christian  teachings. 

These  opinions  of  Grotius  would  deserve  quotation  in  full,  did 
time  permit,  both  because  they  have  affected  the  relations  of  nations 
more  than  the  writings  of  any  publicist  before  or  since  his  time, 
and  because  they  are  so  distinctly  the  fruits  of  Christian  forces  in 
the  world. 

Progress  in  International  Law  we  shall  now  proceed  to  test  by 
ihe  humane  changes  both  in  practice,  custom  and  law,  shown  in 
the  public  settlements,  codes,  treaties  and  practices  of  nations  of 
the  XIX.  century,  and  in  the  views  of  eminent  publicists.  The 
high-water  mark  in  this  century  of  humane  practice  and  theory  in 
public  law  is  probably  best  shown  in  two  documents,  —  the  Code 
of  Instructions,  issued  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
during  the  great  Civil  War  to  their  officers  and  soldiers,  compiled 
by  Prof.  Lieber,  and  the  proposed  Code  for  a  Law  of  Nations, 
compiled  by  Prof.  Bluntschli,  who  has  himself  borne  so  distinguished 
a  part  in  the  practical  application  of  these  Christian  and  humane 
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principles  in  the  arbitration  settlement  of  Geneva  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States.  •  From  these  two  sooroes,  we  shall 
gather  many  of  our  evidences  of  what  the  Christian  system  has 
ab*eady  accomplished  in  public  law  and  custom,  and  what  it  pro- 
poses to  accomplish  in  the  future. 

PRIYATEEBIKG. 

Apart  from  these,  we  will  first  examine,  however,  the  changes 
made  in  ^'  Private  War  *'  on  the  seas,  or  Privateering.  Under  the 
combined  influences  of  the  religious  spirit  and  the  mercantile 
habits,  Private  War  on  land,  especially  in  Grermany,  was  put  an 
end  to,  and  Courts  of  Arbitration  {Austraege)  in  the  XY.  oentoiy 
decided  between  the  incessant  contests  and  disputes  of  separate 
cities,  counties  and  provinces,  until,  at  length.  Law  took  the  place 
of  Force.  Private  War,  or  piracy,  however,  still  lingered  on  the 
sea,  and  individual  merchants  and  different  seaports  were  obliged 
to  associate  U^ether  to  defend  themselves  from  incessant  robbery 
and  plundering  by  corsairs. 

The  first  great  check  to  this  appeared  in  the  end  of  the  XIV. 
century,  in  the  issuing  of  letters  of  marque  or  reprizal  by  various 
princes,  authorizing  certain  individuals  to  plunder  on  the  high 
seas  in  time  of  peace.  Privateering  was  thus  at  first  in  the  interest 
of  public  order.  The  first  law  in  the  histoiy  of  France  authorizing 
privateering  appeared  in  1400,  and  distinctly  characterized  it  as  a 
means  of  preventing  private  War,  when  individuals  took  vengeance 
in  their  own  hands. 

In  the  same  century  similar  authorizations  were  issued  by  the 
Low  Countries,  England  and  various  powers. 

An  English  Act  of  Parliament  (1414)  required  privateers  to 
bring  their  prizes  to  an  English  port,  and  to  make  declaration  of 
capture  to  the  justices  of  the  peace,  under  penalty  of  confiscation  of 
the  prize  and  the  captor. 

During  the  XV.  and  XVI.  centuries,  privateering  was  often  well 
regulated,  and,  owing  to  the  comparative  unimportance  of  oommeroe 
then,  did  not  attain  to  so  great  and  injurious  a  development  as  in 
the  succeeding  centuries.  During  the  XVII.  and  XVUL  centuries, 
the  commerce  of  both  neutral  and  belligerent  powers  saffesnd 
immensely  Arom  this  species  of  robbery.  The  Christian  spirit  (as 
the  words  of  Grotius  show)  was  always  opposed  to  it.  Isolated 
efforts  were  made  to  abolish  it.    Thus,  m  1675,  Holland  and 
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Sweden  made  a  txeatj,  agreeing  not  to  issue  letters  of  marque,  but 
this  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  permanent  agreement.  In  her 
wars  with  Turkey  between  1767-74,  Russia  did  not  employ  privateers. 
In  the  XYin.  century,  privateering  had  become  an  organized  piracy, 
and  almost  every  treaty  attempted,  but  in  vain,  to  restrain  it.  In 
that  century  an  American,  who  though  often  called  an  unbeliever, 
was  filled  with  the  truest  spirit  of  Christianity,  has  the  credit  of 
bringing  about  one  of  the  first  important  treaties  which  abolished 
it.  ''  It  is  for  the  interest  of  humanity  in  general,''  says  Franklin, 
in  a  public  despatch  to  the  British  Commissioner  in  1783,  ''  that 
the  occasions  of  war  and  the  inducements  to  it  should  be  diminished. 
If  rapine  is  abolished,  one  of  the  encouragements  of  war  is  taken 
away,  and  peace  therefore  more  likely  to  continue  and  be  lasting. 
The  practice  of  robbing  merchants  on  the  high  seas,  a  remnant  of 
the  ancient  piracy,  though  it  may  be  accidentally  beneficial  to 
public  persons,  is  far  from  being  profitable  to  all  engaged  in  it,  or 
to  the  nation  that  authorizes  it."  And  again:  '^The  United 
States,  though  better  situated  than  any  other  nation  to  profit  by 
privateering,  are,  so  far  as  in  them  lies,  endeavoring  to  abolish  the 
practice  by  ofiTering  in  all  their  treaties  with  other  powers,  an 
article  engaging  solemnly  that  in  case  of  a  fUture  war,  no  privateer 
shall  be  commissioned  on  either  side,  and  that  merchant  ships  shall 
pursue  their  voyages,  unmolested." 

Through  Franklin's  influence,  the  treaty  between  Prussia  and 
the  United  States,  in  1785,  contained  the  well-known  clause  in 
which  each  power  gave  up  the  right  of  commissioning  privateers 
against  the  other,  in  case  of  war.  This  provision,  however,  was 
not  revived  in  the  renewal  of  the  Treaty  in  1799. 

So  well  entrenched  was  this  practice,  that  a  distinguished  French 
publicist,  (Hautefeuille)  even  in  this  century  ventured  to  say, 
**The  opinion  generally  adopted  on  the  utility  of  privateering 
against  an  enemy,  and  especially,  the  object  not  avowed  but  real, 
the  ruin  of  neutral  nations,  will  always  prevent  a  certain  nation 
from  consenting  to  the  abolition  of  a  practice,  upon  which  it  founds 
its  maritime  greatness."  This  publicist  might  have  lived  to  see 
^'  a  certain  nation  "  taking  part  in  the  Congress  which  abolished  it. 
Still  it  is  to  be  admitted  that  the  general  policy  of  Great  Britain 
up  to  this  century  has  been  adverse  to  humane  progress  in  maritime 
law,  with  reference  to  privateering,  blockade,  and  the  law  of  con- 
traband.   Her  course  has  certainly  tended  to  make  war  '^  beUum 
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omnium  contra  omnes  "  (a  war  of  all  against  all)  instead  of  limiting 
it,  under  the  modem  and  homane  view. 

The  great  reform  in  International  Law,  as  limiting  the  effects  of 
war,  dates  from  the  Congress  of  Paris,  1856,  when  all  the  great 
Powers  of  Earope,  tf^ether  with  Turkey,  and  later,  forty  other 
States  agreed  to  the  abolition  of  privateering,  and  to  the  roles 
which  protected  neutral  commerce,  and  confined  wars  as  far  as 
practicable  to  belligerents.  Unfortunately,  for  the  fame  of  this 
country  as  a  pioneer  in  human  progress,  it  will  be  remembered  that 
the  United  States  refused  to  accept  the  role  abolishing  privateering, 
unless  there  were  accompanied  with  it  a  stipulation  of  the  inviola- 
bility of  private  property  on  the  sea,  excepting  only  contraband 
of  war.  This  last  is  a  reform  which,  as  was  the  case  with  the 
partial  protection  of  private  property  on  land,  requires  the  slow 
action  of  Christianized  opinion.  Whether  our  Grovemment  were 
sincere  in  urging  it  at  that  time,  is  at  least  open  to  question.  At 
this  time,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  American  people  are 
heartily  in  favor  of  it.  The  mercantile  community  of  Continental 
Europe,  especially  in  Germany,  urged  this  reform  in  the  years 
1859  and  1860,  with  much  enthusiasm.  It  was  presented  and 
voted  on  favorably  in  many  legislatures.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  a  future  year,  not  far  distant,  will  see  its  general  adoption. 
It  rests  on  the  Christian  idea  that  war,  as  a  terrible  and  barbaroas 
Court  of  Arbitrament,  should  do  no  needless  damage,  but  only 
what  furthers  the  decision  and  determines  the  final  issue. 

The  United  States,  during  the  war  of  the  Rebellion,  offered  to 
accede  to  the  Declaration  of  Paris,  without  the  condition  it  had 
before  demanded.  The  proposed  separate  conventions,  howevtf, 
on  this  subject  fell  through.  No  letters  of  marque  were  issued 
by  this  Government  during  the  Civil  War,  though  authorized  by 
Congress. 

The  German  and  French  Governments  in  the  war  of  1876,  held 
to  their  agreement  and  employed  no  privateers.  Prof.  Bluntschli, 
in  his  proposed  Code,  declares  (No.  670)  it  to  be  an  article  of 
modern  International  Law,  that  Privateering  is  abolished. 

nnrioLABUJTT  of  private  pbopbbtt. 

The  inviolability  of  private  property  on  the  sea  was  admitted  in 
the  treat}'  to  which  we  have  already  referred — ^that  of  1785  between 
Prussia  and  the  United  States ;  and  was  recognized  in  treaties  of 
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the  South  American  States,  in  1851  and  in  1856.  In  the  wars  of 
Great  Britain  and  France  with  China,  the  right  of  maritime  capture 
was  suspended.  In  March,  1865,  the  Emperor  of  the  French 
made  public  restoration  of  such  private  vessels,  belonging  to 
Mexican  citizens,  as  had  been  condemned  by  prize  courts  and  the 
proceeds  of  which  had  not  been  finally  adjudicated  upon.  European 
Governments  have  often  at  the  close  of  wars,  restored  captured 
ships  and  formed  mixed  commissions  to  ascertain  the  damages 
incurred.  In  1861,  a  treaty  was  framed  between  France  and 
Peru,  which  exempted  all  private  property  from  capture.  The 
same  principle  was  admitted  by  Prussia,  Italy  and  Austria  in  the 
war  of  1866  ;  in  1868,  the  Parliament  of  Germany  passed  a  reso- 
lution, inviting  the  Chancellor  to  obtain  the  acknowledgment  of 
the  safety  of  private  property  on  the  sea  during  war ;  no  public 
acknowledgment,  however,  was  obtained.  In  the  Franco-German 
war  of  1870,  King  WiUiam,  in  his  proclamation  of  18th  July, 
declares  that  French  merchant  ships  can  neither  be  brought  in  nor 
captured  by  the  Federal  marine.  This  advanced  measure,  however, 
was  not  responded  to  by  the  French  Government,  so  that  before 
the  close  of  the  war,  the  German  military  authoritid^  believed 
themselves  obliged  to  suspend  this  rule.  The  French  Government 
of  National  Defence,  however  (Oct.  1870),  expressed  the  hope 
that  the  progress  of  ideas  would  in  this  matter  ultimately  soften 
the  evils  of  war. 

In  July,  1870,  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  gave 
utterance  publicly  to  the  expectation  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  would  have  the  satisfaction  soon  of  seeing  the  principle 
recognized  universally  of  the  abolition  of  maritime  prizes. 

The  objections  made  to  this  reform  even  by  so  enlightened  a 
publicist  as  Dana,  seem  of  little  weight.  Modern  wars  are  of  so 
concentrated  and  terrible  a  character,  that  the  damage  done  to 
individual  property  on  the  sea  has  little  Influence  on  the  issue. 
It  is  merely  a  useless  damage,  which  modem  humanity  condemns, 
even  toward  an  enemy. 

These  two  great  reforms  then — the  abolition  of  privateering  and 
the  inviolability  of  private  property  on  the  sea — may  be  considered 
as  almost  won  by  the  humane  influences  working  in  the  world  under 
Christianity.  The  principle  which  lies  at  the  base  of  this  and 
similar  reforms,  is  one  which  will  be  more  and  more  recognized  by 
all  those  truly  feeling  the  modern  teachings  of  humanity :    the 
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principle  that  war  is  between  States  and  not  individaals.  War, 
like  the  '' judicial  duel"  of  the  Middle  Ages,  is  a  process,  terrible 
and  barbarous  indeed,  whereby  justice  is  sought  between  two  con- 
testants. The  citizens  of  each  State  are  only  considered  as 
enemies,  when  they  take  a  personal  part  in  the  struggle,  or  dis- 
charge public  duties.  It  is  true  that  many  eminent  publicists, 
American  and  English,  do  not  admit  this  principle.  According  to 
Sir  J.  Nicholl,  ^'  There  could  be  no  such  thing  as  a  war  for  arms, 
and  a  peace  for  commerce."  Twiss,  in  his  "  Law  of  Nations," 
says  with  more  antithesis  than  truth,  ''  because  private  war  is  in- 
consistent with  public  peace,  it  follows  that  public  war  is  equally 
inconsistent  with  private  peace ; "  Yattel  (book  in,  c.  5,)  declares 
all  the  citizens  of  belligerent  nations,  enemies,  even  the  women 
and  children ;  and  Kent  states  that  all  citizens  of  belligerents  are 
in  hostility  with  one  another. 

Modem  practice,  however,  under  the  influence  of  "  the  enthusi- 
asm of  humanity  "  is  more  and  more  conforming  itself  to  the  more 
humane  principle.  Even  as  far  back  as  the  French  Revolution, 
Portalis,  Minister  of  the  Republic,  uttered  these  remarkable  words 
at  the  opAing  of  the  Council  of  Prizes:  '^  Between  two  or  more 
belligerent  nations,  the  individuals  of  which  those  nations  are 
composed,  are  only  enemies  by  accident ;  they  are  not  so  as  men ; 
they  are  not  so  even  as  citizens ;  they  are  so  only  as  soldiers."  In 
the  war  of  1870,  King  William  of  Germany  proclaimed,  "  I  make 
war  against  French  soldiers  not  against  French  citizens,"  assuring 
the  citizens  of  protection  to  their  property,  so  long  as  they  did  not 
indulge  in  acts  of  hostility  against  the  German  troops. 

THE  NEW  CODES. 

The  American  Instructions  and  Prof.  Bluntschli's  Code,  forbid 
putting  human  beings  to  death  in  war,  without  object  or  utility,  or 
the  wounding,  torturing,  maltreating  or  enslaving  a  prisoner,  or 
violating  or  assailing  women.  Both  demand  the  protection  of  the 
religion,  the  language,  the  intellectual  culture  and  honor  of  the 
vanquished.  When  one  recalls  the  bloody  wars  of  the  past, 
whereby  one  form  of  religion  was  to  be  forced  on  a  people  dis- 
senting, the  advance  in  modern  international  customs  is  made  clear 
to  the  most  doubting.  Both  of  these  humane  codes  forbid  all 
carnage  and  destruction  which  does  not  tend  to  the  reestablishment 
of  justice — ^the  object  of  war.     Even  the  killing  of  an  armed  enemy 
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nselessly  is  forbidden.  Under  the  general  principle  of  which  we  have  • 
spoken,  the  plundering  of  property  in  an  enemy's  country  is  abso- 
lutely forbidden  by  the  more  humane  rules  of  modern  International 
Law,  excepting  it  be  the  fortune  of  the  belligerent  State  itself,  the 
arms  and  equipment  of  the  conquered  soldiers,  and  articles  contra- 
band of  war.  There  is  still  also  left  in  question  the  plundering  of 
the  property  of  citizens  in  a  place  taken  by  assault,  and  the  right 
of  maritime  prizes ;  but  both  these  barbarous  privileges  of  war 
may  be  said  to  be  passing  away.  All  public  buildings  for  scientific, 
aesthetic  or  philanthropic  purposes  are  required  to  be  respected  in 
an  enemy's  country ;  and  it  is  no  longer  according  to  international 
usage  to  carry  off  works  of  art  from  a  conquered  country,  or  to 
sell  them  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  war.  It  is  true  that  many 
of  the  reforms,  spoken  of  above,  have  been  only  carried  out  in  the 
practice  of  one  or  two  nations,  or  are  merely  proposals  of  eminent 
publicists.  Still  the  whole  body  of  International  Law  is  merely 
the  expression  of  the  moral  ideas  and  principles  of  leading  nations 
with  regard  to  their  relations,  without  any  fixed  authority  but  cus- 
tom, and  no  basis  but  justice  or  the  highest  utility.  The  theories 
of  eminent  writers  resting  on  the  highest  morality,  and  above  all, 
the  practice  of  any  one  nation,  must  influence  profoundly  all 
nations. 

One  of  the  terrible  abuses  of  war  is  in  "  reprisals."  Humanity 
and  Religion  have  as  yet  scarcely  influenced  these.  The  American 
Instructions  contain  indeed  on  this  subject  excellent  sentiments, 
and  they  were  not  violated  by  the  United  States  during  the  Civil 
War.  *"  Civilized  nations,"  says  Art.  27,  "  acknowledge  in  retalia- 
tions the  sternest  feature  of  war.  A  reckless  enemy  often  leaves 
to  his  opponent  no  other  means  of  securing  himself  against  the 
repetition  of  barbarous  outrage.  Retaliation  will  therefore  never 
be  resorted  to  as  a  measure  of  mere  revenge,  but  only  as  a  means 
of  protection  and  retribution,  and  moreover  cautiously  and  unavoid- 
ably ;  that  is  to  say,  retaliation  shall  only  be  resorted  to  after  care- 
ful enquiry  into  the  real  occurrence  and  the  character  of  the  mis- 
deeds that  may  demand  retribution.  Unjust  or  inconsiderate  retal- 
iation removes  the  belligerents  farther  and  farther  from  the  miti- 
gating rules  of  a  regular  war,  and  by  rapid  steps  leads  them  to  the 
internecine  wars  of  savages."     (Art.  28.) 

Prof.  Bluntschli  is  equally  humane  in  his  view  of  this  terrible 
measure.    The  recent  European  Conventions  havei,  however,  been 
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able  in  no  degree  to  mitigate  the  law  of  reprisals,  and  they  remain 
the  great  craelty  of  war. 

THE  WOUNDED. 

Nothing  disgraced  the  humanity  of  the  past,  like  the  n^lect  and 
cruelty  practiced  towards  the  wounded  in  war.  Under  modern 
law,  the  ambulances  and  military  hospitals  for  the  wounded  are 
held  to  be  neutral,  and  are  respected  and  protected  by  the  bel- 
ligerents. In  1864,  a  convention  was  held  at  Geneva  for  the  ame- 
lioration of  the  fate  of  the  wounded  daring  military  campaigns ; 
and  this  humane  effort  led  to  the  series  of  international  movements, 
one  of  the  latest  fruits  of  Christianity,  designed  to  alleviate  the 
evils  of  war.  An  agreement  was  signed  and  adopted  bj^  the  Swiss 
Confederation,  the  United  States  of  America,  and  nearly  all  the 
great  Powers  of  Europe,  having  for  its  object  to  neutralize  every- 
thing employed  in  the  care  of  the  wounded.  This  agreement  was 
adopted  by  Austria  after  the  war  of  1866,  and  by  Russia,  in  1867. 
In  a  conference,  held  at  Geneva,  in  1868,  of  the  principal  European 
States,  this  humane  agreement  was  extended  to  the  care  of  the 
wounded  on  the  sea.  The  duty  of  both  belligerents,  to  provide,  so 
far  as  is  practicable,  even  for  wounded  enemies,  is  now  a  recc^ized 
feature  of  International  Law,  and  may  be  considered  as  the  first 
public  effort  in  the  histoid'  of  mankind,  to  cany  out  one  of  the 
foundation  rules  of  Christianity,  ''  Love  your  enemies." 

The  care  of  the  wounded  in  our  own  civil  war,  and  the  Franco- 
German  war,  by  private  associations  of  philanthropic  persons, 
working  in  combination  with  the  Governments,  is  one  of  the  latest 
practical  fruits  of  religion,  and  has  relieved  an  untold  amount  of 
human  misery. 

The  Convention  of  St.  Petersburg,  in  1868,  entered  into,  on  the 
proposal  of  Russia,  bound  the  leading  European  powers  to  greater 
humanity.  It  limited  the  objects  of  war  '^  to  weaken  the  military 
forces  of  the  enemy ;"  that,  for  this  purpose,  ^^  it  is  sufficient  to 
disable  the  greatest  possible  number  of  men ;  that  this  object  would 
be  exceeded  by  the  employment  of  arms  which  uselessly  a^ravate 
the  sufferings  of  disabled  men,  or  render  their  death  ine\itable ; 
that  the  employment  of  such  arms  would,  therefore,  be  oontraiy  to 
the  laws  of  humanity."  The  great  Powers  accordingly  renounced 
the  emploj'ment  of  projectiles,  explosive,  or  charged  with  inflam- 
mable substances,  below  a  given  weight. 
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The  drift  of  all  international  policy  in  regard  to  neutral  Powers, 
has  been  in  the  humane  direction,  and,  therefore,  in  the  channels 
which  religion  would  suggest.  War  is  as  much  as  possible  to  be 
limited  in  its  evils.  As  we  have  already  said,  the  abolition  of  pri- 
vateering will  lessen  to  an  immense  extent  the  curses  of  war  to 
those  who  are<engaged  in  peaceful  occupations.  The  customary 
notice  now  given  to  merchant  vessels,  allowing  them  several  weeks 
to  depart,  after  the  declaration  of  war,  is  a  reform  in  a  similar 
direction.  The  Rules  of  Paris  (1856)  have  settled  the  dispute  of 
ages  in  favor  of  neutral  Powers.  A  free  ship  carries  a  tree  cargo, 
and  a  free  cargo  cannot  be  seized  on  an  enemy's  ship.  Blockade 
can  no  longer  annoy  a  whole  world  of  peaceful  persons,  any  farther 
than  it  is  a  real  blockade.  / 

Even  the  British  Government  has  been  ready  to  acknowledge 
that  the  progress  of  civilization  has  brought  about  stricter  obliga- 
tion in  regard  to  neutral  supplies  to  belligerents,*  and  the  duty  of 
limiting  war  to  the  smallest  extent  possible. 

ABBriBATION. 

(  The  highest  result  of  the  Christian  spirit,  as  seen  in  public  affairs 
in  this  century,  is  the  disposition  to  settle  difficulties  and  prevent 
war,  by  arbitration.)  As  we  have  already  remarked,  the  great  step 
of  Continental  Europe  from  anarchy  and  war  to  the  rule  of  law, 
was  made  in  Germany  in  the  XIV.  and  XV.  centuries,  by  the  settle* 
ment  of  "private  war"  through  mutually  appointed  Courts  of 
Arbitration  ( Austraege).  This  great  reform  was  the  beginning  of 
modem  civilization,  or  the  era  in  which  law  and  couits  took  the 
place  of  arras  between  individuals  and  opposing  cities.  Cit  is  by  no 
means  improbable  that  the  arbitration  of  the  XIX.  century  is  also 
the  beginning  of  a  higher  Christian  civilization,  when  International 
Law  and  International  Courts,  shall  take  the  place  of  war  and  force 
in  the  settlement  of  disputes  between  nations. )  As  it  may  be 
supposed,  settlement  of  public  disputes  by  arbitration  is  not  en- 
tirely a  modern  discovery.  While  the  instincts  of  right  and  Justice 
existed.,  there  must  always  have  been  a  possibility  of  such  a  settle- 
ment. Even  as  far  back  as  the  XVI.  century,  different  kings  of 
European  States  are  found  determining  difficulties  b}'  this  reason- 
able mode.  In  one  instance  (1546)  the  kings  of  France  and  Eng- 
land  settled  a  dispute  in  regard  to  a  large  sum  of  money  by  a 

*  Despatch  of  Count  Granville  to  the  British  Qovernment,  Sept.  IS,  1870. 
10 
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reference  of  the  matter  to  four  learned  jnrisconsnlts,  probably  the 
first  instance  of  a  practice  to  become  common,  of  referring  matters 
of  International  Law  to  private  students  of  the  science.  Subjects 
more  difl9cult  to  settle  than  differences  about  money,  were  referred 
in  that  century  to  arbiters.  The  kings  of  Spain  and  Switzerland 
decided  a  dispute  in  regard  to  the  boundaries  of  Franche  Ck>mt6  by 
arbitration.  Even  the  claims  of  a  sovereign  Power  were  referred 
to  a  foreign  decision,  as  when  the  Arch  Duke  of  Austria,  and  the 
Duke  of  Wurtemburg,  each  claiming  a  certain  county  (Mont- 
beliard),  laid  the  litigation  before  the  Parliament  of  Grenoble. 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  both  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States, 
that  they  resorted  to  arbitration  in  one  of  their  first  treaties.  After 
the  independence  of  the  American  colonies,  difiSculdes  arose 
between  them  and  the  mother  country  as  to  the  Northeastern 
boundary  of  the  Union.  By  the  treaty  of  1794,  the  dispute  was  to 
be  finally  decided  by  Conmussioners  chosen  in  the  following 
manner :  one  by  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  another  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
senate,  and  the  third  —  in  case  of  disagreement  between  the  two  — 
to  be  chosen  by  the  above  Commissioners.  Two  other  Commis- 
sioners were  appointed  to  determine  indemnities  due  the  subjects 
of  each  Power,  for  damages.  In  this  treaty  is  undoubtedly  indi- 
cated that  greatest  practical  exemplification  in  modem  times  of 
humane  principles  — the  settlement  by  the  Geneva  Arbitration. 

MEDIATIOK. 

The  famous  Conference  of  Paris  (1856),  as  we  have  said, 
originated  or  confirmed  some  of  the  important  reforms  of  modem 
International  Law.  It  discussed  another  subject  of  the  deepest  im- 
portance to  the  future  of  humanity  —  the  prevention  of  war  by  the 
mediation  and  collective  decision  and  arbitration  of  the  great 
Powers  of  Europe.  Article  eighth  required  if  there  arose  between 
the  Sublime  Porte  and  one  or  more  of  the  signatory  Powers,  a  dis- 
agreement which  threatened  their  peaceful  relations,  that  these 
Powers  before  resorting  to  force  should  apply  to  the  other  con- 
tracting Powers  for  their  mediation. 

The  discussion  on  this  humane  and  reasonable  proposition, 
showed  that  the  representatives  of  the  great  Powers  of  Europe  were 
by  no  means  peculiarly  favorable  to  such  proposals.  The  results 
of  the  last  few  jears  have  proved  that  even  this  mild  suggestion, 
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and  the  wishes  expressed  by  the  plenipotentiaries,  that  '^all 
States  among  whom  disagreements  arose,  would,  before  appealing 
to  arms,  have  recourse  to  the  good  offices  of  a  friendly  Power," 
were  far  beyond  the  old  barbaric  habits  of  Europe,  and  produced 
little  practical  effect.  Still,  they  indicate  the  ideal  which  has 
arisen  before  the  thoughtful  mind  of  the  age,  —  the  constitution  by 
the  great  Powers  of  Europe  of  a  kind  of  combined  Court  of  Media- 
tion and  Arbitration,  which  should  prevent  war,  and  even  enforce 
its  decisions  in  the  interest  of  general  peace. 

In  only  two  cases  has  the  mediation  of  the  great  Europeain 
Powers  since  1856,  brought  about  peace ;  one  in  the  case  of  Luxem- 
bourg between  France  and  Prussia,  in  1867  —  a  mediation  on  the 
part  of  England,  which  only  delayed  a  few  years  the  terrible  war 
that  afterwards  broke  out.  The  other  in  1869,  the  case  of  Candia 
between  Turkey  and  Greece  —  a  settlement  by  the  great  Powers 
which  was  by  no  means  in  the  permanent  interest  of  either  peace  or 
justice. 

No  mediation  was  able  to  prevent  the  terrible  conflict  of  1870. 

If  we  refer  back  to  European  history  in  this  century,  we  shall 
find  a  number  of  instances  wherein  the  reasonable  settlement  of 
differences  between  nations  by  .arbitration  has  been  successfhlly 
attempted. 

During  a  war  of  France  with  the  Moors,  certain  English  mer- 
chant vessels  were  captured  by  the  French  on  the  coast  of  Portendik, 
it  was  claimed,  without  sufficient  notice  of  the  blockade.  The  claims 
of  the  English  merchants  injured  were  referred  by  the  two  cabinets 
to  the  king  of  Prussia,  and  on  Nov.  9th,  1843,  a  decision  was  given, 
-that  a  fine  should  be  paid  to  the  English  merchants,  injured  by  the 
French  Government — a  fine  fixed  afterwards  at  4,770  francs  by  a 
mixed  commission.  A  war  was  thus  avoided  and  justice  done,  to 
the  satisfaction  of  all  parties. 

The  case  of  the  Armstrong^  wherein  an  American  ship  was 
destroyed  in  a  neutral  harbor  (Fayal)  by  an  English  vessel  of  war, 
was  a  delicate  one,  involving  a  claim  on  a  neutral  Power  for  injuries 
sustained  within  its  limits  by  a  foreign  Power.  .  The  claim  for  dam- 
ages on  Portugal  by  the  United  States  was  referred  by  both  Powers 
for  settlement  to  the  President  of  the  French  Republic.  The  arbi- 
ter decided  (Nov.  30,  1852)  against  the  United  States ;  the  decisijn 
was  quietly  accepted  and  war  averted. 
In  1862,  a  case  of  arbitration  occurred,  where  national  pride 
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might  easfly  have  led  to  violent  measures.  The  oflScers  of  a  British 
sKip,  La  Forte,  insulted  a  Brazilian  sentinel  and  were  thrown  into 
prison,  bnt  soon  afterwards  released  on  the  demand  of  the  British 
Tice-consnl.  The  English  cabinet  demanded  reparation  from  the 
Brazilian  authorities,  and*  the  dispute  was  referred  to  the  king  of 
the  Belgians,  as  arbiter.  He  decided  in  favor  of  BrazU  and  the 
decision  was  accepted.  A  difference  occorred  in  1821,  between 
Chili  and  the  United  States,  which  aroused  much  excitement,  and 
nearly  brought  on  a  war  between  the  two  countries.  The  Chilian 
vice-admiral  had  violated  the  rule  of  International  Law,  whidi  pro- 
tects private  property  on  land,  especially  that  of  a  neutral ;  he 
ordered  the  seizure  on  the  territory  of  Peru,  of  considerable  sums 
of  money,  the  fhiit  of  the  sale  of  merchandize  brought  in  by  an 
American  merchantsbip,  the  brig  Macedonian.  The  United  States 
Government  addressed  a  note  to  the  Government  of  ChUi,  demand- 
ing the  restitution  of  the  moneys  seized.  The  ministry  of  Chili 
refused  to  accede  to  the  demand.  Popular  feeling  in  the  United 
States  was  in  favor  of  war  to  enforce  the  claim.  The  dispute, 
however,  was  at  length  submitted  to  arbitration,  and  that  wise 
monarch,  Leopold  I.,  king  of  the  Belgians,  became  again  the  arbi 
ter.  His  decision  was  not  rendered  till  May,  1 863,  and  was  fully 
in  favor  of  the  United  States.  Great  waste  of  property  and  loss  of 
life  were  saved,  and  both  parties  remained  in  amicable  relations. 
An  arbitration  between  the  Governments  of  Peru  and  Japan,  in 
1875,  is  interesting  as  one  of  the  first  instances  in  which  a  non- 
Christian  Power  accepted  this  method  of  settlement.  The  case  was 
that  of  the  Maria  Lux,  a  Peruvian  vessel,  arrested  in  the  port  of 
Kanagawa  by  the  Japanese  authorities,  and  was  decided  by  the 
arbiter,  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  in  favor  of  Japan. 

It  has  chanced  that  a  number  of  cases  of  dispute  between  this 
country  and  Great  Britain,  of  comparatively  minor  importance, 
have  been  determined  in  the  last  few  years  by  arbitration ;  among 
them,  that  of  the  Creole  in  1853. 

DISPUTES  AS  TO  TEBRTTOBT. 

Disputes,  however,  in  regard  to  claims  on  territory  are  thought 
to  be  of  a  more  vital  nature,  and  not  so  easily  settled  by  umpires. 
The  discussion  in  regard  to  rights  of  territory  on  Pugefs  Sound 
was  one  of  this  nature,  and  endangered  the  relations  of  the  two 
countries  during  a  considerable  period.    A  treaty,  however,  was 
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signed  on  June  Ist,  1863,  whereby  the  question  was  referred  to 
two  arbiters,  one  being  named  by  each  Government,  who  had  power 
to  name  a  third,  if  they  disagreed.  They  were  not  even  obliged 
to  choose  the  third,  so  fair  and  just  were  their  views,  and  their 
decision,  rendered  September,  I8679  was  received  by  both  parties 
without  protest. 

The  similar  dispute  in  regard  to  the  Northwestern  boundary  with 
Great  Britain,  had  seemed  to  this  Government  so  unreajsonable, 
that  it  had  declined  arbitration  six  times  in  regard  to  it.  The  case, 
however,  was  finally  referred  for  arbitration  to  the  Emperor  of 
Germany,  and  was  decided  in  favor  of  the  United  States,  October, 
1872  ;  this  decision  closing  a  century-long  dispute  on  boundaries. 

A  difference  occurred  also  between  Great  Britain  and  Portugal, 
relative  to  the  rights  of  each  Government  to  the  Island  of  Balama 
on  the  western  coast  of  Africa.  The  matter  was  referred  in  1869 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  as  arbiter ;  his  decision  was 
in  favor  of  Portugal,  and  was  received  by  England  without  opposi- 
tion. 

The  great  affair  of  the  Alabama  and  of  the  injuries  inflicted  by 
the  rebel  cruisers,  is  too  fresh  to  need  recapitulation. 

The  Geneva  Arbitration  of  1872,  to  which  it  led,  may  be  fairly 
held  as  one  of  the  high-water  marks  in  modern  progress  towards 
right  reason  in  the  settlement  of  international  difficulties.  It  is 
true  that  its  influence  for  the  time  is  somewhat  diminished  by  the 
disgraceful  delays  and  disputes  in  regard  to  the  distribution  of  the 
indemnity  among  claimants  in  the  United  States.  Then  the  settle- 
ment since  of  the  Fishery  question  with  Great  Britain  by  an  arbi- 
tration which  seemed  to  our  people  unfair  and  unjust  to  our  interests, 
has  for  the  time  weakened  the  power  of  this  method  of  settlement 
here,  as  did  the  results  of  the  Geneva  Arbitration  in  England. 
But  these  are  only  passing  objections.  The  two  leading  commer- 
cial Powers  of  the  world,  in  a  time  of  great  bitterness  of  popular 
feeling,  and  when  one  side  felt  itself  deeply  injured,  under  circum- 
stances which  in  all  past  history  would  have  been  thought  to  justify 
war,  have  deliberately  controlled  passion,  and  submitted  their 
differences  to  the  most  impartial  earthly  arbiters.  This  is  one  of 
the  first  prominent  instances  in  history  of  the  influence  of  Chris- 
tianity on  [the  relations  of  nations.  It  is  for  this  reason  of  the 
highest  importance  in  the  moral  history  of  the  race. 

The  sketch  we  have  given  of  different  cases  of  arbitration  is  a 
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list  of  the  **  Tictories  of  peace.'*    It  is  well  completed  by  the  meet 
momentoas  of  all — the  Geneva  settlement. 

(^In  some  future  and  better  age,  when  Christianity  no  longer 
touches  the  surface  of  society  but  has  imbued  whole  races  of  men 
and  affected  the  relations  of  Governments,  it  will  not  be  battles 
which  constitute  history,  or  the  record  of  fields  of  blood  which 
make  a  nation's  glory ;  but  the  historian  will  delight  to  chronicle 
these  first  gleams  of  a  higher  civilization,  when  reason  was  taking 
the  place  of  passion,  and  law  of  force,  and  Christianity  of  hatred 
and  revenge,  in  the  relation  of  one  nation  to  another.^ 

UNTVEBSAL  PEACE. 

The  question  is  often  put,  whether  Arbitration  can  ever  become 
universal,  or  whether  the  principles  of  Christianity  can  ever  imbue 
whole  peoples  as  they  have  inspired  individuals. 

Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  has  drawn  a  prophetic  picture  of  the  fhture 
of  mankind  under  the  working  of  evolution  upon  the  altruistic  or 
benevolent  tendencies  of  the  race.  From  what  is  seen  in  a  few 
favored  individuals,  we  can  Judge,  he  argues,  of  the  possibilities  of 
mankind,  while  the  laws  of  evolution  must  of  necessity  work  out 
towards  the  final  victory  in  the  struggle  for  existence  of  altruistic 
tendencies. 

Looking  at  what  Christianity  has  done  with  a  few  individuals, 
we  may  also  judge  of  the  far  fhture  with  mankind,  and,  fix>m  a  few 
traces  now  in  International  Laws  and  customs,  what  it  may  accom- 
plish, after  ages  of  influence,  upon  nations  and  governments. 

We  have  beheld  it  redeeming  the  lot  of  the  prisoner  of  war,  from 
one  exposed  to  massacre,  and  slavery  to  that  of  the  captive 
humanely  treated  under  modem  customs  of  war ;  we  have  seen  it 
ministering  to  the  wants  of  the  wounded,  and  protecting  all  that 
belongs  to  their  care  even  in  the  army  of  an  enemy ;  we  have 
found  it  prohibiting  even  the  killing  of  an  unarmed  enemy,  forbid- 
ding all  useless  destruction  of  life  and  property,  all  injury  of  women 
or  defenceless  persons,  all  objectless  wasting  of  fields  and  fruits ; 
we  have  seen  it  doing  away  with  piracy  and  privateering,  with  the 
plunder  of  philanthropic  and  scientific  buildings,  with  all  private 
booty,  and  even  urging  the  protection  of  private  property  on  the 
sea. 

What  but  the  influence  of  the  ^^  Religion  of  Love,"  direct  or 
indirect,  has  done  so  much  to  limit  the  evils  of  war,  and  to  confine 
them  to  the  belligerents? 
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It  is  trae,  war  is  still  the  gigantic  evil  of  histoiy — the  one  great 
travesty  of  the  faith  which  leading  nations  profess.  Yet  the 
spirit  of  this  faith  has  won  its  greatest  triumph  in  finally  intro- 
dadng  Arbitration  between  disputing  nations. 

There  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  in  the  distant  fhture  Arbitra- 
tion in  some  form  will  be  the  great  method  of  settling  international 
differences.  For  the  coming  few  centuries,  it  will  probably  only 
be  applicable  to  exceptional  cases,  when  national  pride  and  passion 
are  not  too  much  aroused.  But  the  increasing  power  of  the 
religious  sentiment  and  of  right  reason  among  men,  and  it  may 
be,  the  growing  influence  of  the  laboring  classes,  who  suffer  most 
from  war,  will  force  cabinets  more  and  more  to  this  mode  of 
settlement. 

If  we  look  at  the  progress  in  the  slow  abolition  of  "Private 
War"  in  Europe,  we  shall  conclude  that  in  some  form,  the  civilized 
world  will  go  through  a  similar  change  and  development  and  rise 
out  of  the  comparative  barbarism  of  the  XIX.  century,  as  Europe 
rose  out  of  the  barbarism  of  the  XV.  century.  The  probable 
course  of  development  will  be,  first,  in  the  great  Powers  of  the 
world  agreeing  beforehand  when  a  given  treaty  is  framed,  that  any 
difference  in  relation  to  that  particular  treaty,  shall  be  determined 
by  Arbitration.  The  Postal  treaties  of  the  United  States  with 
foreign  Powers  contain  a  clause  of  this  character.  In  1853,  the 
American  Senate  adopted  a  resolution  designed  to  accomplish  this 
humane  purpose :  to  the  effect  that  the  President  should  insert  in 
all  future  ti*eaties  an  article  binding  the  contracting  parties  to 
submit  all  differences  between  them  to  impartial  arbiters.  In 
December,  1873,  a  resolution  even  more  extended,  by  Senator 
Sumner,  was  presented  in  the  Senate,  requiring  the  Government  to 
recommend  the  adoption  of  Arbitration  in  its  relations  with  other 
nations.  The  greater  part  of  the  European  treaties  of  commerce 
and  the  international  postal  treaties  contain  provisions  relating  to 
Arbitration,  in  case  of  disagreement  as  to  the  treaties.  As  we 
shall  show  later,  the  Arbitration  clause  has  been  recommended  to 
the  attention  of  ministers  by  the  votes  of  the  Belgian,  Dutch  and 
Swedish  Chambers,  and  everywhere  tends  to  be  inserted  in  all 
treaties.  The  habit  of  Arbitration  will  thus  be  introduced  in  inter- 
national relations.  And  in  all  great  legal  reforms,  habits  have  a 
prodigious  power.  At  first,  it  could  only  be  employed  in  compara- 
tively unimportant  disputes,  but  gradually  it  would  come  into  play 
in  more  vital  matters. 
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The  next  great  step  in  the  application  of  right  reason  to  inter- 
oational  affairs,  will  be  the  formation  of  International  Codes  or 
rules  of  law,  which  will  affect  the  opinion  and  the  practice  of  the 
civUized  world.  We  have  already  seen  the  prodigious  influence  of 
Grotius  in  softening  the  barbarisms  of  war,  and  binding  different 
peoples  in  more  humane  relations.  It  is  a  matter  deeply  to  be 
regretted,  that  American  and  BritiBh  publicists  since  his  time  have 
done  so  little  to  express  Christian  and  humane  ideals  in  their 
treatises  on  Intematdonal  Law.  In  a  science  which  rests  so  much 
on  opinion  and  the  principles  of  equity,  each  author  might  have 
advanced  it,  almost  as  Grotius  did,  by  urging  all  practicable  prin- 
ciples of  Christianit3\  The  Code  of  Instructions  adopted  by  the 
American  Government  in  the  Civil  War,  and  Prof.  Bluntschli*s 
Code  are  both  great  steps  in  advance,  and  must  influence  all  future 
relations  of  nations.  Another  project  of  an  International  Code 
by  an  American  publiciBt,  Mr.  D.  D.  Field,  has  attracted  mudi 
attention  in  Europe,  from  its  humane  proposals.  It  will  be  a  long 
period  before  these  humane  essays  towards  a  form  of  law  which 
shall  govern  all  the  civilized  world,  will  be  accepted.  Yet  they 
make  a  foundation  for  the  better  future.  The  opinion  of  the 
world  already  has  a  prodigious  power  over  all  nations.  And  these 
careful  embodiments  of  its  humane  feelings  and  ideas  must  add  to 
this  power. 

COURTS  OF  AHBITRATION. 

But  the  final  step  to  the  '^  Universal  Peace,"  so  long  dreamed  of 
by  moralists,  will  be  the  formation  of  International  Courts  of 
Arbitration,  vested  with  the  powers  of  Courts  by  all  the  great 
nations.  It  is  admitted  that  the  times  are  not  ripe  for  this  as  y^, 
and  may  not  be  for  many  centuries.  In  1873,  Mr.  Richard  pre- 
sented a  motion  to  the  British  Parliament,  only  indicating  an 
approach  towards  such  a  reform :  to  the  effect  that  the  Queen  be 
humbly  requested  to  instruct  her  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  to 
enter  into  communication  with  foreign  Powers,  having  for  their 
object  to  ameliorate  International  Law,  and  to  institute  a  system 
of  permanent  and  general  International  Arbitration. 

Mr.  Gladstone  and  other  orators  expressed  many  doubta  of  the 
project ;  but  the  motion  passed  (July  9th),  after  much  discussion, 
and  on  the  1 1th,  the  Queen  replied  to  it  in  conciliating  wcwds  which 
guardedly  expressed  much  sympathy  in  the  project,  without  com* 
mitting  the  Government  to  fixed  promises. 
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In  the  Italian  Parliament,  Sig.  Mancini  presented  (August  24, 
1873)  a  somewhat  similar  motion  to  Mr.  Richard's,  except  that  he 
confined  Arbitration  more  particularly  to  disputes  on  commercial 
interests  or  similar  subjects,  and  he  would  introduce  into  all  treaties 
a  clause  referring  disputes  on  them  to  arbiters,  and  pursue  the 
previous  policy  of  Italy  in  rendering  uniform  and  obligatory,  the 
rules  of  ^*'  private  International  Law."  This  moderate  position  was 
well  received  in  Italy. 

Other  States  followed  this  example.  The  lower  Chamber  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Holland  (Nov.  27,  1874)  passed  a  motion  of  a  similar 
character,  and  urging  Arbitration  for  all  international  diflSculties. 
The  Belgian  House  of  Representatives  adopted  a  similar  resolution 
unanimously  in  favor  of  Arbitration  (Feb.  17,  1875).  The  Swed- 
ish Second  Chamber  voted  by  a  large  majority  an  address  to  the 
King,  praying  for  efforts  towaixls  a  permanent  Tribunal  of  Arbitra- 
tion between  nations. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  many  public  bodies  in  Europe  and 
America  have  seriously  considered  this  benevolent  project.  It  is 
well  known  that  eminent  individuals,  in  advance  of  their  age,  have 
long  urged  it  as  the  greatest  reform  needed  among  nations. 
Grotius,  as  we  have  seen,  contemplated  it  as  a  possibility.  Leib- 
nitz, William  Penn,  Bentham  and  many  others  argued  for  it; 
Kant's  project  for  a  Universal  Peace  through  Arbitration,  and  the 
similar  views  of  the  Abb^  de  St.  Pierre  and  of  Rousseau,  are  too 
well  known  to  need  recapitulation. 

These  humane  purposes  and  projects  took  a  definite  form  in  the 
International  Conference  of  Brussels  in  1874,  called  especially  at 
the  request  of  the  Russian  Government.  The  invitation  to  this 
Conference  contains  words  worth  citing :  ^^  The  more  that  solid- 
arity," says  Prince  Gortschakofi",  ^^  becomes  developed  which  tends 
in  these  times  to  bring  together  and  to  unite  nations  as  members 
of  one  family,  the  more  their  military  organization  tends  to  give 
to  their  wars  the  character  of  conflicts  between  armed  nations,  the 
more  necessary  does  it  become  to  determine  with  greater  precision 
the  laws  and  usages  admissible  in  a  state  of  war,  in  order  to  limit 
the  consequences  and  diminish  the  calamities  attendant  upon  it, 
so  far  as  may  be  possible  or  desirable."  *  The  fifty-six  articles 
which  were  especially  to  be  considered  by  the  Conference,  embraced 
most  of  the  points  treated  so  thoroughly  in  the  American  Instruc- 

*  Despatch  of  Prince  Gortschakoff,  March  4,  1874. 
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tions  and  the  Blantschii  Code.  The  Conference  does  not  seem  to 
have  prodaeed  much  effect,  perhaps  partly  from  the  want  of 
sympathy  in  its  objects  by  the  British  Goyemment,  and  partly 
becaase  the  great  Powers  have  not  reached  the  point  of  moral 
advance,  in  which  these  reforms  seem  indispensable. 

The  formation  of  an  ^^  Institute  for  the  Codification  and  im- 
provement of  International  Law  "  in  Europe  and  the  United  States, 
which  has  already  urged  the  most  humane  reforms  through  eminent 
authorities,  is  another  evidence  of  the  power  of  humane  Christian 
opinion  on  this  great  subject. 

The  great  objections  to  the  formation  of  a  permanent  Court  of 
Arbitration,  with  executive  Powers  furnished  by  each  nation,  are 
undoubtedly  the  fear  that  such  an  authority  would  threaten  the 
independence  of  single  States,  and  that  the  execution  of  its  decis- 
ions would  only  create  new  wars,  instead  of  abolishing  old.  But 
it  would  not  be  diifficult  to  form  a  judicial  authority  with  limited 
powers,  which  would  only  have  the  right  to  decide  and  act  upon 
definite  questions,  such  as  do  not  affect  the  independence  of  a 
State.  Each  nation  would  yield  up  certain  of  its  rights  to  a  power 
of  which  it  was  a  part,  in  the  interest  of  general  peace.  Of  course, 
great  care  would  be  necessary  to  prevent  the  Court  fixmi  becoming 
corrupt,  or  an  agent  itself  of  tyranny  and  injustice.  These  o\h 
stacles,  though  formidable,  do  not  seem  insurmountable.  Almost 
as  great  were  overcome  in  constituting  the  Federal  Court  of  the 
United  States.  The  interest  of  all  nations  is  especially  in  peace. 
And  many  temporary  annoyances  might  be  endured,  in  a  certain 
yielding  of  powers,  for  the  sake  of  so  great  a  blessing.  The 
enormous  expenses  of  large  standing  armies  would  be  in  part  saved, 
as  each  Power  would  need  only  to  contribute  its  quota  to  the  exe- 
cutive forces  of  the  International  Court.  Even  questions,  which 
are  supposed  to  affect  the  honor  or  independence  of  a  State,  would 
often  come  before  such  a  Court,  not  for  executive  decision  but  for 
its  opinion.  And  an  opinion  from  such  an  authority  would  have 
an  incalculable  effect  on  any  civilized  Power.  £ven  the  mere  sU^ 
ping,  before  the  rush  to  arms,  to  hear  an  impartial  judgment  on  the 
quarrel,  would  exert  a  profound  influence  on  the  approaching 
belligerents.  The  voice  of  reason  and  religion  would  thus  have  a 
chance  to  be  heard. 

The  full  Christianization  of  International  Law  awaits  the  slow 
action  of  Christianized  public  opinion.    But  much  may  be  done, 
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as  much  has  been  done,  to  humanize  the  relations  of  nations,  to 
soften  the  asperities  of  war,  to  lessen  its*  causes  and  finally  to 
prevent  it.  If  the  Christian  Church  throughout  the  world  were 
fully  aroused  to  its  duties  in  this  matter,  and  were  aware  how  far 
behind  the  precepts  of  the  Master,  his  nominal  followers  are,  there 
would  loDg  ago  have  been  a  public  opinion  in  Europe  and  America 
which  would  have  rendered  any  war  difficult  if  not  impossible. 
(  Peace  among  aU  men  and  all  nations  is  the  ideal  presented  by 
Christ.  And  by  one  class  of  meaus  or  other  when  at  length  His 
teachings  have  thoroughly  permeated  mankind,  this  ideal  will  be 
attained.^ 
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n.    INDETERMINATE  SENTENCES  AND  THEIB  BESULTS  IN 

NEW  YORK. 

BT  Z.  R.  BROCKWAT,  SUPBRnrTEKDENT   OF  THE  ELKIRA  RBFORMATORT  PRIflOV. 

(Read  September  &) 

Thoughtful  men  must  be  interested  in  efforts  to  reduce  to  the 
standard  of  reason  the  penal  laws  and  system  of  a  State  or  Nation, 
for  these  form  a  considerable  part  of  every  system  of  legislation 
and  are  of  g^eat  importance  to  the  happiness,  peace  and  security 
of  every  member  of  society.  The  growth  of  population  in  our  own 
country,  with  the  consequent  development  of  resources  and  civiliza- 
tion, forces  upon  us  an  increased  interest ;  for,  while  the  ratio  of 
crimes  to  the  population  remains  substantially  unchanged,  its 
greater  density  offers  new  incitements  to  crimes,  and  the  quickened 
sensibility  of  the  public  mind  is  more  prone  to  take  cognizance  of 
them.  The  accumulation  of  convicts  in  prisons,  the  pecuniary 
burden  of  providing  suitable  prison  establishments  and  sometimes 
of  supporting  the  prisoners,  the  danger  to  be  reasonably  feared 
Arom  the  constant  release  of  criminals  who  are  unreformed  or 
rendered  worse  by  imprisonment,  form  another  reason  for  giving 
attention  to  the  matter,  as  does  also  the  manifest  incongruity 
between  the  penal  code,  the  prison  system,  and  the  intelligent 
thought  of  the  time  upon  the  subject  of  crime  and  the  treatment 
of  criminals. 

Since  government  derives  its  strength  and  authority  from  the 
consent  of  the  governed,  who,  wearied  of  the  strifes  and  uncer- 
tainties of  natural  independence,  voluntarily  sacrifice  some  part 
of  it  to  enjoy  the  rest  in  peace  and  security,  it  must  be  adminis- 
tered with  beneficent  design,  and  so  as  really  to  promote  the 
prosperity  and  happiness  of  society  at  large,  or,  failing  to  fulfil  its 
office,  will  sooner  or  later  be  overthrown.  Society  being  composed 
of  individuals,  the  welfare  of  the  whole  involves  the  welfare  of 
each,  upon  the  acknowledged  principle  that  ^^  the  strength  of  a 
nation  is  in  proportion  to  the  virtue  and  intelligence  of  the  people.** 
There  may  possibly  arise  isolated  cases  where  the  interests  of  the 
individual  sacrificed  shall  promote  the  interest  of  the  whole ;  bot 
this  is  confidently  denied,  it  being  alleged  that  the  general  interest 
of  society  embraces  that  of  each  individual  member,  and  that 
when  there  is  apparent  conflict  it  is  because  of  the  narrow  selfish- 
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ness  and  short-sightedness  of  men.  Bnt,  in  reality  and  troth, 
when  rightly  viewed,  there  is  no  conflict  at  all.  It  follows,  then, 
that  the  best  welfare  of  each  individnal,  whether  good,  bad  or 
indifferent,  is  identical  with  that  of  society  at  large ;  and  any  law 
or  system,  created  or  administered  in  disregard  of  the  humblest  or 
the  worst,  is  wrong  in  principle,  weakens  the  government  itself  and 
works  injury  to  its  subjects. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  discussion  the  subjects  of  a  govemnaeiit 
may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  under  the  head  of  law-makers 
and  of  law-breakers, — those  who  frame  laws,  found  institutions  and 
foster  them,  and  those  who  feel  the  force  of  the  former,  who  com- 
prise the  population  of  public  institutions  and  fight  against  them 
both.  The  source  of  the  former  classification  is  with  the  well-to-do, 
the  educated,  the  religious,  forming  the  respectable  classes ;  men 
having  measurably  clear  views  of  the  true  policy  for  their  intercourse 
with  others,  whose  natural  impulses  are  in  the  main  right,  whose 
minds  hold  the  instincts  subservient  to  reason,  and  whose  will 
controls  the  mind.  These  are  not  under  law,  are  not  restrained 
from  crime  by  its  penalties ;  they  have  by  inheritance  or  develop- 
ment been  emancipated  and  no  longer  feel  its  bondage ;  they  are 
naturally  benevolent,  they  do  not  need  rules  to  guide  them  clear 
of  others'  rights. 

The  source  of  the  law-breakers,  and  their  distinctive  traits, 
though  equally  clear,  are  not  so  easily  stated.  They  are  poor  in 
purse,  degenerate  in  their  whole  being ;  and  this  springs  very 
largely  from  their  origin.  Since  feudal  times,  we  know  the  land 
in  Europe  has  been  much  absorbed  by  the  nobles  and  the  gentry ; 
and,  even  now,  tenants  are  driven  from  their  hamlets  and  homes 
to  find  shelter  and  sustenance,  amidst  degraded  surroundings  in 
the  crowded  communities  of  towns  and  cities.  One  half  of  Eng- 
land, it  is  said,  is  owned  by  150  persons,  and  19^  millions.of  acres 
in  Scotland  by  twelve  great  landed  proprietors.  The  rural  popu- 
lations of  England  and  Ireland,  from  which  emigration  is  largely 
supplied,  are,  according  to  English  authority,  living  on  insufficient 
diet  and  in  scanty  homes.  An  official  report  made  to  Parliament, 
not  many  years  since,  on  dietaries  in  count}'  aud  borough  gaols, 
including  an  account  of  the  diet  of  the  rural  population,  also,  the 
result  of  the  medical  inquiry  ordered  by  the  Privy  Council,  at 
about  the  same  time,  as  to  the  food  of  the  poorer  classes  in  Eng- 
land, both  show  an  alarming  deficiency,  with  great  consequent 
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physical  and  meDtal  degeneracy.  That  snch  physical  and  mental 
condition  gives  prevalence  to  crime,  is  probable,  and  this  view  is 
supported  by  abundant  statistical  evidence.  Reports  on  the 
sanitary  condition  of  the  laboring  population  of  England  show, 
also,  that  their  cottages  are  such  as  to  degrade  their  social  life, 
containing  sometimes  three,  but  ofbener,  only  two  rooms,  and,  in 
a  great  many  cases,  only  one  room ;  that,  frequently,  where  only 
one  room  was  available  for  the  whole  family,  men  were  taken  in 
as  lodgers,  so  that  in  some  parishes,  it  is  reported  the  number  of 
illegitimate  children  exceeded  that  of  those  bom  in  wedlock. 
The  writer  significantly  says :  **  The  consequence  of  this  state  of 
things  on  the  rising  generation  may  be  imagined.''  This  insufll- 
ciency  of  food,  and  of  everything  that  is  necessary  to  the  comfort 
and  decency  of  domestic  life,  must  produce  a  low  moral  condition ; 
and,  can  there  be  any  doubt  that  degeneracy  of  character  is  the 
condition  favorable  for  the  commission  of  crimes  ?  Indeed,  is  not 
crime  the  natural  and  sure  product  of  such  character  ? 

Now,  of  100,000  prisoners  received  into  various  prison  establish- 
ments in  this  country,  fully  seventy-five  per  cent,  were  of  foreign 
parentage,  and  the  remainder  were  almost  uniformly  fh>m  a  low 
social  condition  in  our  own  country.  Almost  all  of  them  were 
poor  in  purse  and  of  dissipated  habits,  so  that  by  circumstances, 
as  well  as  by  inheritance,  they  were  enticed  towards  crime. 

These  facts  must  not  be  ignored.  When  we  come  to  frame  laws 
and  organize  institutions,  we  are  bound  to  consider  them  or  suffer 
the  consequences  of  our  neglect.  I  would  not  stay  the  stream  of 
immigration,  whose  benefits  are  gratefully  acknowledged.  We  are 
proud  of  our  adopted  fellow-citizens,  many  of  them  nature's  noble* 
men,  gladly  raising  them  to  the  honors  and  responsibilities  of 
official  position ;  and  we  welcome,  also,  to  our  broad  fields  and 
free  political  institutions,  the  poor  and  afflicted  of  other  lands,  — 
of  all  other  lands ;  nevertheless,  the  new  element  thus  introduced 
demands  consideration ;  and  a  careful  adjustment  of  laws  and 
institutions  is  indispensable. 

THE    LAW-BREAKERS. 

Criminals  are  of  three  classes,  or  are  to  be  found  in  one  of  three 
stages  of  deterioration  :  (1)  Those  who  from  infirm  physical  con- 
stitution, or  weak  mind,  or  impotent  moral  faculties,  become 
mendicants,  and  live  by  such  occupations  as  tend  to  engage  them 
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iD  affrays  and  various  violations  of  law,  either  as  principals  or 
participants:  (2)  Those  who  are  asually  industrions,  but  are 
engaged  in  such  pursuits  for  a  living,  menial,  or  otherwise,  as 
yield  a  bare  subsistence,  leaving  for  them  only  the  coarser  sensual 
indulgences,  to  relieve  at  all  the  drudgery  of  their  lives :  (8) 
Those  who,  for  living  with  such  excitements  as  they  desire, 
deliberately  pursue  a  vicious  course  until  they  are  caught  and 
compelled  to  desist  by  the  constraints  of  custody. 

Each  of  these  classes  has  its  peculiar  degraded  physical  organi- 
zation which  is  at  once  a  source  and  a  sign,  to  the  experienced  eye, 
of  the  tendency  of  the  mind  within.  Morbid  physiques  and  vitiated 
tastes,  weak  or  unbalanced  wills,  and  the  sway  of  instinct  rather 
than  reason,'  are  some  of  the  distinctive  traits  of  the  class  under 
consideration.  Such  conditions  of  character  come  to  them  often 
without  choice  of  the  possessors.  The  culture  or  unculture  of  the 
early  life,  in  the  surroundings  into  which  they  are  bom,  and  the 
influence  of  hereditary  tendencies  have  an  important  bearing.  The 
well-informed  now  declare  the  doctrine  that  blindness,  deafness, 
deformity,  orphanage,  idiocy,  insanity,  pauperism  and  crime  are  but 
various  forms  of  dependence  and  are  of  essential  identity. 

In  this  connection  some  facts  which  I  have  gathered  may  be  of 
value.  Forty-four  per  cent,  of  prisoners  inherit  from  their  ancestry 
whatever  of  nervous  disease  and  vicious  impulse  is  transmitted  by 
intemperance,  gross  ignorance,  licentiousness,  epilepsy,  pauperism, 
all  these ;  20  per  cent,  inherit  from  intemperance,  ignorance  and 
epilepsy ;  14  per  cent,  from  intemperance  and  extreme  irritability, 
amounting  almost  to  insanity ;  12  per  cent,  from  intemperance  and 
pauperism,  while  only  four  per  cent,  spring  from  healthy  stock  and 
favorable  early  influences.  It  is  further  shown  that  28  per  cent,  of 
prisoners  have  relations  who  are  criminals. 

One  writer  says,  ^^  The  essential  nature  of  crime  and  of  pauper- 
ism being  so  nearly  the  same,  we  find,  by  prosecuting  our  enquiries, 
that  tJie  causes  of  both  are  the  same.  The  cause  may  be  internal, 
personal  to  the  man  himself,  it  may  be  disease,  misfortune,  vice, 
or  it  may  be  external,  he  may  be  a  pauper  or  criminal,  not  on 
account  of  any  personal  peculiarity  in  which  he  differs  from  other 
men,  but  on  account  of  his  peculiar  circumstances  and  relations, 
over  which,  possibly,  he  has  no  control — good  men,  as  the  world 
goes,  are  sometimes  driven  into  crime  or  made  paupers  perforce. 
The  cause  may  be  immediate  or  it  may  be  remote.     Character  and 
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circumstances  are  an  inheriiance.  Bat  in  any  case,  it  is  always 
from  one  of  two  things  that  pauperism  or  criminality  immediately 
springs,  either  a  defective  supply  of  the  essentials  for  right  develop- 
ment, or  of  constitution  derived  from  ancestors ;  or  else  it  is 
excessive  expenditure^  intemperance,  prodigality,  license." 

It  seems  to  follow  from  this  premise  that  in  either  case  the  true 
office  of  a  government  that  seeks  the  highest  good  of  aU  its  sub- 
jects is  not  punishment  for  the  sake  of  punishment,  but  punish- 
ment, or  rather  treatment,  for  protection  and  cure« 

But  whether  crime  is  the  result  of  disease  or  deliberate  wicked- 
ness, it  can  make  no  difference  in  the  principles  of  treatment ;  for 
in  either  case  due  regard  for  the  safety  of  society  and  the  best 
intents  of  the  prisoner,  himself,  should  prevent  his  sommary 
release  and  suggest  his  restraint  until  restored  to  a  better  frame  of 
mind.  We  cannot  ascertain  how  far  a  criminal  in  morally  respon- 
sible for  a  given  act,  and  we  cannot  therefore  safely  administer 
vengeance,  and  the  Almighty  has  reserved  this  office  to  Himself 
by  inspired  declaration :  ^^  Vengeance  is  mine,  I  will  repay." 

I  suppose  every  body  will  agree  that  the  ultimate  object  of 
public  punishment  is  the  diminution  of  crime  to  the  lowest  attain- 
able point ;  and  it  may  seem  presumptuous  to  deny  that  the  deter- 
rent principle,  so  captivating  to  the  mind  on  its  mere  mention, 
having  such  fast  hold  on  public  favor  in  all  ages,  is  the  true  basis 
on  which  to  build  a  system  of  penalties  for  crimes;  yet  it  is 
repudiated  by  most  eminent  jurists,  by  some  prison  managers,  and 
by  a  few  theologians.  '^The  object  of  punishment,"  declares 
Beccaria,  ^'  is  not  to  torment  a  sensible  being  nor  to  undo  a  crime 
already  committed.  Can  the  groans  of  a  tortured  wretch  recall 
the  time  past  or  reverse  the  crime  he  has  committed?  The  end  of 
punishment,  therefore,  is  (1)  to  prevent  the  criminal  from  doing 
further  injury  to  society,  and  (2)  to  prevent  others  from  commit- 
ting the  like  offence." 

Mr.  Adderley  says :  ^^  If  every  stroke  on  the  shoulders  of  a 
thief  should  scare  thousands  of  outstretched  fingers  from  diving  into 
honest  men's  pockets,  and  save  the  owners  of  these  fingers  from 
pain  and  disgrace,  it  would  be  a  state  of  things  very  agreeable  to 
contemplate ;  but,"  lie  continues,  ^^  it  is  for  the  most  part  only  a 
creation  of  the  fancy. 

^*  Deterrents  have  a  certain  degree  of  power  beyond  all  doubt, 
and  the  power,  such  as  it  exists,  is  of  the  kind  indicated  by 
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the  maxim  *  The  fears  of  the  many  arise  from  the  pains  of  the  few,' 
is  freely  admitted.  Bat  each  expedient  which  that  maxim  suggests 
has  been  tried  in  every  possible  form,  and  the  state  of  crime  in 
all  ages  and  in  all  countries  abundantly  supports  the  assertion 
that  deterrents,  however  used,  whether  in  large  or  small  doses, 
whether  at  once  or  with  repetitions  extended  over  a  long  period, 
are  but  weak  agents  and  cannot  be  relied  upon  for  any  efficacious 
repression  of  crime." 

It  is  admitted  that  if  both  certainty  and  proximity  of  punish- 
ment could  be  secured  for  every  offence  the  deterrent  principle 
might  be  more  efficient;  but  this  cannot  be.  The  fact  is,  the 
professional  criminal  looks  upon  detection  and  punishment  as  the 
tradesman  looks  upon  a  bad  debt,  namely,  as  a  misfortune  incident 
to  his  occupation  and  he  draws  the  same  lesson  fVom  it,  that  is,  to 
be  more  watchful  in  future.  Dr.  Bittinger  estimates  that  only 
twelve  per  centum  of  crimes  are  detected  and  punished  ;  and  what 
is  true  of  the  past  and  present  will  probably  be  true  of  the  future. 
Even  if  it  could  be  that  every  offence  was  swiftly  and  properly 
puuished,  it  is  too  much  to  expect  that  the  criminal  class  would  be 
sufficiently  restrained  by  it.  They  are  exceptional,  not  amenable 
to  the  restraints  found  sufficient  to  govern  the  bulk  of  society. 
But  a  small  portion  of  the  prison  population  are  professionals 
calculating  the  chances  of  detection  as  a  business  risk,  but  they 
are  ignorant,  impulsive  youths  who  rush  headlong  into  crime  with 
no  just  apprehension  of  its  immorality,  its  cruelty  or  the  conse- 
quences to  themselves  ;  and  while  a  diminution  of  particular  crimes 
jn  a  given  community  may  be,  or  has  been,  had  through  certainty, 
proximity  or  severity  of  punishment,  it  is  believed  in  a  short  time 
this  effect  would  be  lost,  for  (Beccaria)  '*  The  minds  of  men  in 
familiarity  with  punishments,  as  a  fluid  rises  to  the  same  height 
with  that  which  surrounds  it,  grow  hardened  and  insensible ;  and, 
the  force  of  the  passions  still  continuing,  in  the  space  of  an  hundred 
years  the  wheel  terrifies  no  more  than  formerly  the  prison.  Then, 
too,  if  punishments  are  to  deter  by  intimidation  they  must  be 
frequently  applied,  which  involves  frequent  punishable  crimes,  so 
that  the  very  crimes  disprove  the  deterrent  effect  designed.  The 
assumption  that  the  deterrent  force  of  punishment  upon  the  crimi- 
nal himself  will  increase  in  proportion  to  the  certainty,  proximity 
and  pungency  of  its  infliction,  would  possibly  be  right  if  there  were 
any  means  of  stereotyping  the  state  of  mind  in  which  the  criminal 
11 
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finds  himself  at  the  moment  of  safTering.  But  that  is  jaat  where 
we  fail.  However,  keep  the  impression  produced,  it  soon  wean 
away/' 

The  best  to  be  said  for  deterrent  punishment  is,  that  the  asso- 
ciated ideas  of  pain  and  crime,  coeval  as  they  are  with  civil 
government,  have  wrought  into  the  human  mind  an  actual,  if 
unconsciously,  restraining  influence.  The  conduct  of  all  is  doubt- 
less determined  by  unmeasurable  influences,  operating  upon  us 
consciously  and  unconsciously,  among  which  may  be  properly 
named,  no  doubt,  the  statutory  laws  and  penalties  against  crime. 
But  it  should  also  be  recognized  that  the  spirit  of  the  criminal 
laws,  in  a  long  period  of  time,  becomes  impressed  upon  the  people, 
tending  to  cultivate  a  public  tone  favorable  or  unfavorable  to  the 
commisssion  of  crimes ;  and  it  is  important  in  this  regard  that  the 
law  shall  be  high-toned  and  benevolent,  not  unnecessarily  severe 
or  vindictive.  The  effect  of  the  penalties  of  the  law  upon  character 
is  more  apparent  with  criminals  directly  subjected  to  them,  and  a 
somewhat  extended  observation  shows  that  the  effect  of  the  present 
system  is  often  injurfous. 

That  time  sentences,  generally  determined  by  statute  before 
the  criminal  is  arraigned,  and  particularly  imposed  by  the  court 
at  the  time  of  conviction,  cannot  properly  insure  either  the  one  or 
the  other,  is  now  a  well-settled  opinion  amo.ng  those  best  com- 
petent to  judge,  and  seems  to  be,  well-nigh,  a  self-evident  truth. 
It  is  not  difficult  for  the  court  to  determine,  in  the  presence  of  the 
convicted  criminal,  whether  the  safety  of  society  requires  that 
restraints  of  custody  shall  be  imposed ;  but  since  safety  can  only 
be  secured  by  continued  custody  or  reformation,  beyond  that  the 
court  cannot  properly  go.  Knowing  but  imperfectly  the  character 
of  the  criminal  at  the  time  of  conviction,  and,  therefore,  unable 
to  foresee  the  necessary  changes  to  be  wrought  for  safe  citizenship ; 
not  knowing  the  discipline  to  which  the  prisoner  will  be  subjected, 
or  the  influences  to  impress  him,  no  attempt  should  be  made  to 
predetermine  the  period  of  custodial  incapacitation,  and  the  date 
when  the  prisoner  may  be  safely  released.  It  has  been  observed, 
too,  that  a  definite  sentence  is  of  evil  effect  upon  the  prisoner's 
mind,  and  is  a  hindrance  to  his  reformation.  If  he  esteems  it  too 
long,  he  is  at  first  exasperated  and  then  depressed, — if  too  short, 
he  cherishes  present  preferences,  and  hopes  for  the  return  to  old 
associations  and  vicious  practices, — and,  in  any  event,  the  time 
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sentence  diverts  the  prisoner's  mind  ft'om  the  matter  of  his  own 
improvement,  by  engrossing  his  attention  upon  the  passing  time 
to  be  endnred  as  easily  as  may  be.  It  would  be  a  novelty  indeed 
to  find  a  prisoner  who,  upon  conviction,  esteems  his  sentence  just. 
One  such  case,  however,  now  occurs  to  me.  The  prisoner  having 
served  out  the  allotted  imprisonment  said,  *'  Now,  I  ao^  quits  with 
society.  I  inflicted  an  injury,  society  has  paid  me  back  an  injury — 
that  is  settled  and  we  now  start  even  again."  He  plunged  imme- 
diately into  dissipation  and  crime,  soon  reaching  imprisonment 
for  the  second  offence  of  felony. 

INDETERMINATE    SENTENCES  IN    PRACTICE. 

The*  recommendation  is  that  upon  conviction  for  crime  the 
prerogative  of  the  courts  be  simply  to  determine  whether  liberty 
shall  be  restricted,  leaving  the  question,  within  due  bounds,  as  to 
the  extent  and  duration  of  imprisonment,  to  another  tribunal  of 
experts,  which  shall  adjudicate  only  after  carefhl  observation  of 
the  criminal  during  imprisonment,  and  when  he  shall  be  adjudged 
a  safe  citizen, — that  all  criminals  (with  the  possible  exception  of 
some  of  the  most  aggravated  crimes  on  the  ground  of  expediency) 
when  committed   to  prison  shall  be  sentenced  indeterminately, 
the    period   of   their  incapacitation  to  continue,   under  proper 
direction   and  treatment,  until  such  reformation  is  wrought  as, 
with  reasonable  certainty,  renders  them  safe  citizens.     The  full 
idea  properly  applied  would  of  course  operate  to  continue  the 
necessary   control   over  incorrigible    convicts    throughout    their 
natural  lives,  and  without  regard  to  their  particular  crime.     It 
would  also  return  to  society'  at  the  right  time  such  as  are  duly 
prepared.      With  reasonable  perfectness   in   administration   the 
system  must  secure  for  society  better  protection  than  is  now  had, 
and  would  probably  reduce  the  population  of  our  prisons  to  the 
true  minimum.     It  is,  I  believe,  from  the  standpoint  of  protection 
that  Bishop  Whalely  wrote,  first  presenting  the  plan,  and  that 
others  have  written,  cither  urging  the  necessity  for  it,  or  recom- 
mending the  remedy.     Among  such  writers  should  be  mentioned 
Sir  John  Bowring,  William  Tallack,  Esq.,  and  the  late  Counsellor 
M.  I).  Hill,  for  forty  years  Recorder  of  Birmingham, — all  of  Eng- 
land.    Dr.  Marquardon,   of    Bavaria;    Signer   Martino   Beltrani 
Scalia,    Inspector  of    Prisons   in   Italy ;    Fr.    Brutln,  Inspector- 
General  of  Prisons  in  Denmark  ;  Dr.  Dcspine,  of  France,  in  favor 
of  indeterminate  sentence ;  and  in  our  own  country  such  men  as  the 
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late  Dr.  Wines,  Got.  Baker,  Messrs.  Merrill  and  Milligan,  Dra. 
Bittinger  and  Byers,  and  Hon.  Robert  C.  Pitman.  The  Michigan 
State  Board,  including  two  governors  and  a  distinguished  lawyer 
and  jndge,  recommended,  in  1875,  a  reorganization  of  the  criminal 
laws  of  the  State  on  this  basis. 

There  is,  however,  another  view  of  the  proposition  qoite  as 
important,  —  one  that  has  not  found  so  full  an  explanation,  —  I 
refer  to  the  importance  of  the  indeterminate  sentence  plan  for  its 
*  influence  upon  the  prisoner,  and  for  the  aid  it  afibrds  in  any  proper 
preparation  of  him  for  society.  Our  own  State  having,  in  1877 
(chap.  173),  enacted  a  law  relating  to  the  £lmira  Reformatory, 
which,  though  imposing  indefinite  rather  than  indeterminate  sen-' 
tences,  still  embodies  the  principles  of  the  full  idea.  I  am  able  to 
speak  of  the  value  of  the  system  as  a  disciplinary  and  reformative 
agent  (for  only  the  brief  period  of  the  law,  of  course) ,  but  never- 
theless from  administering  it,  and  after  an  observation  of  its  practi- 
cal effects. 

This  law  gives  discretionary  power  to  courts  of  record  to  commit 
to  the  Reformatory,  —  instead  of  the  State  Prisons,  —  young 
felons,  first  offenders,  who  are  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and 
thirty  years;  the  court  not  to  fix  or  determine  the  period  of 
imprisonment.  The  managers  of  the  Reformatory  may  release  at 
any  date  not  beyond  the  expiration  of  the  maximum  term  for  which 
the  prisoner  might  have  been  sent  to  the  State  Prison.  The  mana- 
gers have  power,  during  the  period  of  legal  custody,  to  conditionallj 
release,  and,  in  case  of  a  violation  of  the  conditions  of  release,  to 
rearrest  and  return  to  the  confines  of  the  Reformatory.  The  mana- 
gers are  required  to  adopt  a  *'  mark  system,"  showing  the  progress, 
or  absence  of  it,  in  each  man.  They  must  make  9  quarterly  record 
of  this,  and  a  semi-annual  statement  of  it  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 
They  must  meet  at  least  twice  a  year  to  see  personally  the  men, 
and  decide  upon  the  parole  or  release  of  any.  The  probable 
infiuence  of  this  plan  upon  reformation  may  be  more  apparent 
when  it  is  known  that  82  per  cent,  of  the  inmates  of  the  Reforma- 
tory have  pleaded  guilty  before  the  courts,  and  that  (under  the 
law)  they  are  conveyed  from  the  place  of  conviction  to  the  place  of 
confinement  by  an  ofiScer  of  the  prison  selected  for  that  purpose. 
There  is  a  recognition  of  the  kindly  intent  of  the  law,  and  an 
absence  of  the  dissatisfaction  and  bitterness  engendered  by  a 
definite  sentence  imposed  at  the  time  of  trial,  and  which  is  neces- 
sarily retributive,  if  not  vindictive,  and  of  evil  efiTect  as  before 
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described.  Indeed,  its  chief  value  is  seen  in  the  state  of  mind  it 
produces  or  enables,  and  in  that  it  transfers  treatment  of  criminals 
from  bodily  discomfort  and  pains  or  pain  of  any  kind,  whether 
bodily  or  mental,  to  the  treatment  of  the  mind  ;  to  make  possible 
for  it  some  rational  conception  of  right  living,  some  right  desire  to 
so  live,  and  some  reasonable  expectation  of  realizing  happiness 
from  such  a  change.  Chained  as  the  government  of  the  prison  is, 
under  the  law  and  system,  with  the  duty  of  restoring  the  prisoner 
to  liberty,  as  soon  as  he  can  satisfactorily  show  some  reasonable 
probability  that  he  will  live  at  liberty  without  violating  the  law,  — 
and  when  he  can  be  released  without  offence  to  society,  —  the 
officers  and  the  prisoner  have  at  once  a  common  interest,  and  are 
laboring  together  for  a  common  result,  relieving,  therefore,  the 
usual  sentiment  of  opposition  existing  in  such  cases  to  make  disci- 
pline difficult.  It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  the  first  and 
great  obstacle  to  the  reformation  of  criminals  consists  in  their  own 
thoughtless  ignorance  of  what  it  is  that  constitutes  character,  or 
their  indifference  and  even  repugnance  to  their  own  proper  improve- 
ment,—  and  it  is  found,  practically,  very  difficult  to  interest  them. 
They  are  so  occupied  with  counting  the  passing  time,  it  flies  so 
swiftly,  and  the  hopes  or  depressions  associated  with  the  predeter- 
mined date  of  release  so  absorb  them,  that  there  seems  to  be  no 
place  for  repentance.'  The  indeterminate  and  even  indefinite 
sentence  changes  all  this  at  the  very  beginning  of  his  term,  and  the 
desire  to  be  released,  ever  the  strongest  motive  with  prisoners, 
thus  utilized  for  reformative  ends,  becomes  an  abiding  and  effective 
motive  power  for  that  purpose. 

A  very  concise  description  of  the  system  as  applied  in  the 
Reformatory  at  Elmira  has  been  made,  and  is  as  follows : 

Upon  the  arrival  of  an  inmate,  always  under  charge  of  the 
transfer  officer  of  the  Reformatory,  and  after  a  night's  rest,  he  is 
photographed,  and,  at  the  convenience  of  the  Superintendent,  is 
subjected  to  a  long,  searching,  and  instructive  examination.  The 
enquiry  covers  a  large  field — the  family,  the  ancestors,  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  parents,  their  habits,  the  habits  of  the  prisoner,  his 
literacy  or  the  reverse,  his  own  habits  as  to  occupation,  industry 
regularity  of  performance  and  residence,  his  physical  health  and 
its  grade  of  quality  as  among  men,  the  natural  capabilities  of  his 
mind,  and  present  education  or  undevelopment,  and,  so  far  as  may 
be,  his  moral  state.     Upon  this  examination  an  estimate  is  made. 
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and  a  plan  of  discipline  or  treatment  prescribed.  The  new  comer 
is  instructed  as  to  the  plan  of  the  institution,  and  the  best  waj  of 
availing  himself  of  its  benefits.  After  a  bath  and  a  surgical 
inspection  he  is  clothed  and  assigned  to  work,  according  to  the 
indications  of  the  special  case.  He  is  now  classed  in  the  second 
or  neutral  grade  of  inmates.  By  any  misdemeanor  he  may  fall 
into  the  third  or  convict  grade ;  or,  by  cheerful  good  behavior 
through  six  continuous  months,  he  is  entitled  to  promotion  to  the 
first  grade.  This  second  or  neutral  grade  exhibits  nothing  of  the 
convict  character :  no  hair  cropping,  no  lock-step  marching.  It 
is  a  probationary  grade ;  in  it  the  new  comer  makes  a  reputation. 
He  may  fall,  he  may  rise. 

In  the  third,  or  convict  grade,  the  discipline  is  substantially 
that  of  an  ordinary  State  prison.  Strict  separation  from  the 
upper  grades  at  marching,  meals,  assemblies,  and  at  night,  shav- 
ing, enforced  lock-step  marches  and  silence. 

In  the  first  grade  the  privileges  are  but  little  less  than  those 
enjoyed  by  cadets  in  a  military  school.  Good  rooms,  good  dietary 
and  table  furniture,  freedom  of  touch  and  motion,  and,  by-and-by, 
parole  enlargement  or  conditional  discharge.  The  estimate  bj 
which  these  pupils  rise  or  fall,  gain  or  lose  standing,  is  threefold : 
1,  deportment;  2,  industrial  proficiency;  8,  literary  or  intellectual 
growth.  An  account  is  kept  in  the  office  books,  and  every  inmate 
has  his  own  pass-book,  which  (as  in  banks)  is  written  up  for  his 
information  once  a  month. 

The  industries  practised  are  chiefly  brush-making  and  hollow- 
ware  castings,  and  fitting,  tinning  and  enameling  iron.  There  is  no 
letting  of  labor  to  contractors.  Of  course  the  domestic  work  of 
the  institution,  cooking,  washing,  tailoring,  cobbling,  &c.,  is  per- 
formed by  quite  a  company  of  the  regular  inmates,  and  quite  a 
number  are  engaged  in  duties  semi-official,  as  subalterns  having 
to  do  with  the  routine  and  government  of  the  establishment. 

The  school  is  organized  and  graded  by  a  crop  of  approved 
teachers,  selected  from  the  schools  of  Elmira,  and  a  course  of 
scientific  instruction  by  lectures  is  maintained.  The  school-rooms, 
and  especially  the  large  lecture-room,  are  bright  and  very  attnuy 
tive.  Instruction  is  given  by  nine  selected  teachers.  Proficiency 
in  study  is  ascertained  by  monthly  written  examinations,  and  upon 
it  depends  in  some  degree  the  duration  of  the  inmates'  detention. 
This  motive  serves  to  arouse  the  dullest  intellect.     (Complaints  of 
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inaccuracy  or  injustice  are  fireely  and  cheerfhlly  listened  to  by  the 
Superintendent,  an  appeal  from  his  decisions  may  be  taken  to 
the  managers,  and,  in  extreme  cases,  the  question  and  the  evidence 
are  heard  by  a  jury  of  first  grade  prisoners  who  find  a  verdict. 
Enlargement  on  parole  is  ordered  or  authorized  by  the  managers 
at  their  quarterly  meetings. 

A  very  comfortable  hospital  is  provided  for  the  sick.  The 
hospitalbeds  are  for  the  most  unoccupied,  and  the  death  rate  is 
extremely  Small. 

Religious  ministration  is  provided  by  the  lecturer  for  Protest- 
ants, and  for  Catholics,  by  a  clergyman  resident  in  Elmira.  The 
prisoners  do  not  show  the  dogged,  sullen,  driven  look  sometimes 
met  in  the  penitentiaries.  They  work  with  a  will  under  the 
stimulus  of  the  natural,  healthfhl  motive,  something  to  gain.  The 
first  offender  entering  here  is  at  once  put  upon  a  course  calculated 
to  conserve  his  self-respect,  cultivate  his  self-control,  industrial 
eflSciency  and  intellectual  growth.  Passing  through  the  grades 
with  a  gradual  relaxation  of  restraints,  he  is  finally  tested  by  a 
period  of  parole,  and  then,  when  really  installed  in  the  current  of 
healthful  society  and  business,  he  receives  his  absolute  release. 

The  present  number  of  inmates,  (March,  1881,)  is    .  710 

Domiciled  within  the  Reformatory,        .        .        .         500 
In  legal  custody,  but  out  on  parole,  .        .         210 

Total, 710 

The  grade  ^aJtvA  of  the  five  hundred  is  as  follows,  viz : 

In  the  neutral  grade,  before  described,  two  hundred  and  twenty* 
five  (225),  or  forty-five  per  centum  of  the  whole. 

In  the  first  grade,  a  prefatory  stage  immediately  preceding  con- 
ditional release,  two  hundred  and  eleven  (211),  or  forty-two  and 
two-tenths  per  centum;  and  in  the  third  or  convict  grade,  twelve 
and  eight-tenths  per  centum. 

The  whole  number  released  on  parole  has  been  three  hundred 
and  seven  (307),  of  which  number  ninety-seven,  having  performed 
satisfactorily  for  the  parole  period  of  six  months  or  more,  are 
absolutely  released.  The  remaining  two  hundred  and  ten,  still  in 
legal  custody,  are  at  present  situated  as  follows,  viz : 

One  hundred  and  fifty-two  (152)  are  in  correspondence  and 
doing  well.  Eighteen  (18)  have  ceased  correspondence, — one- 
half  at  least  are  estimated  as  doing  well,  and  the  other  half  have 
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probably  left  the  State.  £leTeii  (11)  have  volontarily  retorned, 
sick  or  OQt  of  sitoations,  to  be  relocated  by  the  Soperintendent. 
Two  (2)  died  while  on  parole.  Twenty-one  (21)  were  brought  in 
for -violating  their  parole,  but  without  crime ;  while  three  (3)  were 
brought  in  having  been  charged  with  crime  but  not  convicted. 
Three  (3)  absconded. 

The  average  period  of  detention  within  the  Reformatory  of  those 
who  have  been  paroled,  is  nineteen  (19)  months. 

There  are  no  statistics  showing  satisfactorily  the  eondnct  of 
criminals  released  from  the  State  prisons  at  the  expiration  of  their 
definite  sentence.  It  is  known,  however,  that  of  those  confined 
here  on  definite  sentence,  who  were  committed  previous  to  the  new 
law,  and  discharged  at  the  expiration  of  their  term,  some  have 
been  since  received  into  the  State  prisons  for  crime,  while  it  cannot 
be  as  yet  ascertained  that  any  of  our  men  paroled  have  been  so 
received.  • 

There  must  be  a  great  advantage  not  only  ia  the  system  under 
which  men  are  detained  here  during  imprisonment,  but  also  in  the 
system  of  release.  The  statistics  as  to  the  three  hundred  and 
seven  (807)  released  show,  beyond  perad venture,  that  society  has 
today  good  protection  as  against  all  but  twelve  (12),  namel}',  the 
one-half  of  the  eighteen  who  ceased  their  correspondence,  and  the 
three  who  absconded.  If  to  the  present  number  imprisoned  there 
be  added  the  remaining  two  hundred  and  ninety-five  (295),  it  gives 
seven  hundred  and  ninety-five  young  felons  held  under  restraint 
and  training.  If  this  system  of  sentence,  well  administered,  is 
applied  to  the  prisoners  of  a  State,  where  public  sentiment  is 
enlightened  and  reasonably  pure,  a  veritable  and  observable  pre- 
ventive of  crime  will  Se  had. 

The  reformation  of  criminals  is  frequently  retarded  too,  by  the 
rigid  prison  rules,  by  the  watch-dog  surveillance,  and  by  the 
reproofs  and  punishments  required  to  govern,  in  the  absence  of 
that  cooperation  of  the  prisoner  himself,  only  to  be  surely  had 
upon  this  plan.  The  indeterminate  sentence,  with  a  wise  system 
of  rewards,  such  as  may  be  arranged  under  it,  so  enlists  the 
prisoner  with  the  oflQcer,  that  this  obstacle  is  removed.  I  have 
administered  under  the  definite  system,  and  have  used  some  of  the 
sharper  prison  punishments,  and  can,  therefore,  say  from  experi- 
ence, that  no  punishment  can  compare  in  eflQciency  for  govern- 
ment with  the  force  of  a  mark  system,  based  on  Uie  indeterminate 
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sentence.  Tlie  controlling  power  is  radically  different  too,  the  one 
being  extraneous  to  the  man  himself,  which,  when  removed,  leaves 
him  substantially  as  he  was  before,  and  always,  a  dangerous 
subject ;  while  the  other  develops  control  within  himself,  an  abso- 
lutely indispensable  quality. of  character  to  insure  safe  citizenship. 
I  verily  believe,  with  a  nice  classification  of  prisoners  under  this 
system,  prison  punishments,  properly  so  called,  may  be  almost,  if 
not  entirely  dispensed  with.  There  are  yet  other  important  con- 
siderations in  favor  of  this  measure.  It  removes  the  date  for 
determining  the  duration  of  imprisonment  away  from  the  time  of 
trial,  with  its  excitements,  its  prejudices,  and  any  influence  of 
popular  clamor,  so  that  it  is  more  likely  to  be  based  on  the  real 
character  of  the  criminal,  and  the  actual  need  of  society  for  pro- 
tection. It  secures  the  return  of  reformed  prisoners  to  society  at 
the  right  time,  and  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances, 
regulating  the  degree  of  restraint,  as  well  as  its  duration.  It 
enables  the  speedy  correction  of  errors  and  wrongs,  sometimes 
unwittingly  inflicted  upon  young  offenders,  in  the  hurry  of  trials 
in  metropolitan  courts  not  only,  but  also  the  correction  of  errors 
possible  to  be  made  by  the  prison  managers,  in  releasing  improper 
subjects.  At  least  they  may  rearrest  and  return  to  confinement 
or  rid  the  State  of  the  presence  of  such  men. 

In  short,  and  in  any  view,  it  must  be  that  the  undetermined 
sentence  plan  will  give  greater  protection  to  society,  from  crimi- 
nals once  convicted  and  imprisoned  ;  it  will  promote  the  reforma- 
tion of  such  as  may  be  reformed,  and  the  remainder  it  will  restrain. 
It  must  also  operate  to  reduce  the  prison  population  to  its  true 
minimum ;  to  be  composed  of  such,  and  such  only,  as  really 
require  restraint. 
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in.      CHANGES    IN    AMERICAN    SOCIETY. 

BT  MS8.  JULIA  WARD  HOWE,  OF  B08T0K. 

(Bead  Friday,  September  10.) 

I  have  been  invited  to  speak  to  you  today  conoeming  changes  in 
American  society.  In  preparing  to  consider  this  subject,  I  cannot 
but  remember  that  the  very  question  of  social  change  is  to  some 
people  an  open  one.  The  supposition  of  any  real  onward  move- 
ment in  society  is  as  unwelcome  and  as  untrue  to  these  persons  as 
was  Galileo's  theory  concerning  the  revolution  of  the  earth  around 
the  sun.  They  will  assert,  as  indeed  they  may,  that  the  same 
crimes  are  committed  in  all  ages,  with  the  same  good  deeds  to 
counterbalance  them,  and  that  the  capital  tendencies  of  human 
nature  are  always  substantially  the  same.  This,  also,  must  be 
allowed.  The  error  of  these  friends  consists  in  overlooking  the 
most  characteristic  and  human  of  these  tendencies,  which  is  that 
of  progressive  desire.  This  trait,  deeper  and  stronger  than  the 
mere  love  of  change,  pushes  the  whole  heten^eneous  mass  of 
humanity  onward  in  a  way  from  which  there  is  no  return. 

The  laws  of  human  motive  and  action,  meanwhile,  remain  as 
steadfast  and  immovable  as  the  laws  by  whose  application  GalUeo 
made  his  discovery.  To  discern  at  once  the  steadfast  truth  and  its 
metamorphic  developments  will  be  the  task  of  the  greatest  wisdom. 

When  Theodore  Parker  invited  the  religious  world  to  consider 
the  transient  and  the  permanent  elements  of  Christianity,  he  made 
a  popular  application  of  a  truth  long  known  to  philosophy.  This 
truth  is  that  life,  in  all  of  its  aspects,  exhibits  these  two  opposite 
qualities  or  conditions.  Much  is  transient  in  the  individual,  more 
is  permanent  in  the  race. 

The  study  of  anthropology,  so  greatly  enriched  today  by  dis- 
covery and  investigation,  would  give  us  much  to  say  under  both 
of  these  heads,  but  most,  I  think,  under  the  last. 

I  remember  that  in  reading  Livy's  history  of  the  second  Punic 
war,  in  our  own  war  time,  I  was  struck  by  certain  resemblances 
between  the  time  in  which  he  wrote,  and  that  in  which  I  read  him. 
When  I  learned  from  his  pages  that  the  merchants  and  ship-owners 
of  ancient  Rome  managed  to  impose  the  most  worthless  of  their 
vessels  upon  the  government  for  the  transport  of  troops  and  pro- 
visions, I  exclaimed,  '^  What  Yankees  these  Romans  were  !  *' 
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In  reading  some  well-known  satires  of  Horace,  I  have  been 
struck  with  the  resemblance  of  the  ancient  to  the  modem  bore. 
Boileau's  famous  take-off  of  the  dinner  given  by  a  parvenu,  is 
scarcelj^  more  than  a  French  adaptation  of  the  feast  of  Nasidienus, 
as  described  by  the  Roman  bard,  who  was  Boileau's  model. 

In  Virgil's  account  of  the  good  housewife,  who  rises  early  in 
order  to  measure  out  the  work  of  the  household,  and  in  Solomon's 
description  of  the  thrifty  woman  of  his  time,  one  sees  the  value  set 
upon  feminine  industry  and  economy  in  times  far  removed  from  our 
own,  yet  resembling  it  in  this  appreciation. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  dissimilarity  of  ancient  and  modem 
society  is  equally  seen  in  the  same  mirror  of  literature.  The  men- 
tion of  matters  which,  by  common  consent,  are  banished  from 
decent  speech  to-day,  the  position  of  Woman,  from  the  vestal- 
virgin,  buried  alive  for  breach  of  trust,  to  the  devium  scortum,  whom 
Horace  frankly  invites  to  his  feast,  the  gross  superstition  which 
saw  in  religion  little  save  portents  and  propitiation,  —  these  mark 
on  the  dial  of  history  an  hour  as  distant  from  our  own  in  sympathy 
as  in'  time. 

You  will  wish  to  hear  ft'om  me  some  account  of  changes  which 
have  come  within  the  sphere  of  my  own  observation,  both  as  I  have 
been  able  to  see  for  myself,  and  to  compare  what  I  have  seen  with 
what  I  have  received  from  the  generation  immediately  preceding 
my  own.  Let  me  remind  you  that,  with  all  the  advantages  of 
personal  observation,  it  may  be  more  difficult  for  us  to  give  U  trae 
account  of  the  age  to  which  we  belong  than  of  more  distant  times, 
upon  which  thought  and  reflection  have  already  done  their  critical 
and  explanatory  work.  Familiarit}'  so  dulls  the  edge  of  perception, 
as  to  make  us  least  acquainted  with  things  and  persons  making 
part  of  our  daily  life.  Mindful  of  these  difficulties,  I  will  do  my 
best  to  characterize  the  threescore  years  which  have  carried  me 
into  and  out  of  the  heart  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

I  have  seen  in  this  time  a  great  growth  in  the  direction  of  liberal 
thought,  of  popular  government,  of  just  laws  and  useful  institutions. 
1  have  seen  human  powers  so  multiplied  by  mechanical  appliances 
as  to  destroy  the  old  measures  of  time  and  distance,  and  almost  to 
justify  the  veto  once  laid  by  the  great  Napoleon  upon*  the  use  of 
the  word  "  impossible"  :  ''''  Ne  me  dttes  jamais  ce  bSte  de  mot"  said 
he ;  and  it  has  now  become  more  bile  than  ever. 

What  feature  of  society  has  not  changed  in  the  phantasmagoria 
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of  these  wonderful  lastres?  Each  decade  has  made  a  fool  of  the 
one  which  went  before  it.  Whether  in  the  r^on  of  extended 
observation  and  experiment,  or  in  that  of  subtle  and  profound  in- 
vestigation,  human  effort  has  seemed  in  this  time  to  pat  itself  at 
compound  interest,  working  at  once  with  matters  infinitely  little 
and  with  matters  infinitely  great,  and  surely  introducing  mankind 
to  a  higher  plane  of  comfort  and  cooperation  than  has  been  reached 
in  anterior  ages. 

While  the  mechanism  of  life  has  thus  been  brought  much  nearer 
to  perfection  by  the  labor  of  our  age,  the  principles  of  life  remain 
such  as  they  have  always  been. 

Pile  luxury  as  high  as  you  will,  health  is  better,  and  the  body  of 
a  well-fed  and  not  over-worked  ploughman  is,  ninfe  times  out  of 
ten,  a  better  possession  than  the  body  of  a  man  of  fortune, 
especially  if  he  be  at  the  same  time  a  man  of  pleasure.  Marshal 
and  gild  the  pomp  of  circumstance,  and  do  it  homage  with  bated 
breath,  character  remains  the  true  majesty,  honor  and  intelligence 
its  prime  ministers.  Money  can  help  people  to  education,  by  pay- 
ing for  the  support  of  those  who  can  give  it.  But  money  cannot 
excuse  its  possessor  from  the  smallest  of  the  mental  operations 
through  which,  if  at  all,  a  man  comes  to  know  what,  as  a  man,  he 
should  know. 

The  great  desiderata  of  humanity  still  remain  these :  to  preserve 
the  integrity  of  nature,  the  purity  of  sentiment,  and  the  coherence 
of  thodght.  The  great  extension  of  educational  opportunities  which 
we  see  today,  should  make  the  attainment  of  these  objects  easier 
than  in  ages  of  less  instruction.  But  while  the  pursuit  of  them  is 
ever  normal  to  the  human  race,  the  inherent  diflSculties  of  their 
attainment  remain  undiminished.  Without  self-discipline  and  self- 
sacrifice,  no  man  today  attains  true  education,  or  the  dignity  of 
true  manhood.  For  here  comes  in  the  terrible  fact  of  man^s  free- 
dom as  a  moral  agent. 

Could  our  age  possess  and  administer  the  powers  of  the  universe 
to  its  heart's  content,  in  that  heart  would  yet  rest  the  issues  of  its 
life  and  of  its  deaths 

The  period  of  which  I  have  to  speak  has  certainly  witnessed 
great  improvements  in  the  theory  of  hygiene.  The  old  heroic  treat- 
ment of  diseases  has  nearly  disappeared.  The  nauseous  draughts, 
the  blood-letting  and  blisters,  have  given  place  to  moderate  medi- 
cation, the  choice  of  climate  and  the  regulation  of  diet.     Women 
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have  been  admitted  as  copartners  with  men  in  the  guardianship  of 
the  public  health.  Athletic  sports  help  the  student  to  fresh  blood 
and  efficient  muscle,  without  which  the  brain  sickens  and  perishes. 

But  even  in  this  department,  how  much  is  left  to  desire  and  to 
do !  Our  greatest  and  richest  city  is  still  festering  with  the  cor- 
ruption that  breeds  disease.  No  board  of  health  seems  to  have 
power  to  sweep  its  side  streets  and  dark  alleys.  Fashion  keeps  her 
avenues  clean,  and  neglects  the  rest  of  the  vast  domain,  for  which 
she  has  her  reward  in  many  a  ghastly  epidemic.  The  late  £dward 
Clarke,  of  Boston,  —  heaven  rest  his  soul!  —  could  alarm  the 
whole  continent  with  his  threats  of  the  ph3^sical  evils  which  the 
more  perfect  education  of  one  sex  would  entail  on  both.  But  he 
has  left  no  publio  protest  against  the  monstrosities  of  toilet  which 
deform  and  mutilate  the  bodies  of  women  today,  nor  against  the 
selfish  frivolity  of  life  in  both  sexes,  which  is  equally  inimical  to 
true  motherhood  and  to  true  fatherhood. 

I  have  seen  in  fashions  of  dress  and  furniture  the  curious  cvcle 
which  my  elders  foretold,  and  which  it  takes,  I  should  think,  half  a 
century  to  fulfil.  My  earliest  childish  remembrance  is  of  the  slim 
dresses  which  display,  as  much  as  is  possible,  of  the  outlines  of  the 
figure.  I  remember  the  Slegantes  of  Gotham  walking  the  one 
fashionable  street  of  fifty  years  ago,  attired  in  pelisses  of  pink  or 
blue  satin.  A  white  satin  cloak,  trimmed  with  dark  fur,  seemed, 
even  to  my  childish  observation,  a  chill  costume  for  a  pedestrian  in 
the   heart  of  winter.     My  mother's  last  Paris   bonnet,  bought, 

« 

probably,  in  1825,  appeared  to  her  children,  twenty  jears  later, 
such  a  caricature,  that  pious  hands  destroj^ed  it,  in  order  that  we 
might  have  no  ludicrous  association  with  the  sweet  young  creature 
whose  death  had  left  us  babes  in  the  nursery. 

After  many  fluctuations  and  oscillations,  I  have  seen  modern 
head-gear  near  of  kin  to  the  subject  of  this  holocaust.  I  have  seen 
the  old  forms  and  colors  return  to  popular  favor.  I  have  even 
heard  that  the  very  white  satin  cloak,  which  seemed  outrS  to  the 
critic  of  six  years,  has  been  worn  and  greatly  admired  in  the  recent 
gay  world  of  Paris.  The  return  in  these  cases,  it  must  be  said,  is 
not  to  the  identical  point  of  departure.  Progress,  according  to 
some  thinkers,  follows  a  spiral,  and  is  neither  shut  in  a  circle,  nor 
extended  in  a  straight  line.  The  hoops  of  our  great-grandmothers 
are  not  the  hoops  which  we  remember  to  have  seen  or  worn.  Their 
eelskin  dresses  are  not  the  model  of  ours.     Still,  the  recurrence  of 
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the  same  vein  of  fancy  marks  a  periodical  approximation  to  the 
region  or  belt  of  inflaence  in  which  certain  forgotten  possibilities 
suggest  themselves  to  the  seeker  of  novelty,  and  in  which  the 
capricious,  antithetical  fancy  delights  to  crown  with  honor  all  that 
it  found  most  devoid  of  beauty  a  few  lustres  ago. 

Does  this  enc3'clical  tendency  in  the  familiar  aesthetics  of  life 
imply  a  corresponding  tendency  in  the  moral  and  intellectual  move- 
ment of  mankind  ?  I  fear  that  it  does.  I  fear  thut  seriousness  and 
frivolity,  greed  and  disinterest,  extravagance  and  economy,  in  so 
far  as  these  are  social  and  sympathetic  phenomena,  do  succeed  each 
other  in  the  movement  of  the  ages.  But  here  the  device  of  the 
spiral  can  save  us.  We  must  make  the  round,  but  we  may  make  it 
with  an  upward  inclination.  ^^  Let  there  be  light!"  is  sometimes 
said  in  accents  so  emphatic,  that  the  universe  remembers  and  can- 
not forget  it.  We  carry  our  problem  slowly  forward.  With  all 
the  ups  and  downs  of  every  age,  humanity  constantly  rises.  Indi- 
viduals may  preserve  all  its  early  delusions,  commit  all  its  primitive 
crimes ;  but  to  the  body  of  civilized  mankind,  the  return  to  barba- 
rism is  impossible. 

The  aesthetic  elaboration  of  ethical  ideas,  alwavs  a  feature  of 
civilization,  becomes  in  our  day  a  task  of  such  prominence  as  to 
engage  the  zeal  and  labor  of  those  even  who  have  little  natural 
facility  for  any  of  its  processes. 

The  ignoring  of  this  department  of  culture  by  our  Puritan  ances- 
tors, had  much  to  do  with  the  bareness  of  surrounding  and  poverty 
of  amusement  which  almost  affright  us  in  the  record  of  their  society. 
With  all  their  insufficiency,  these  periods  of  severe  simplicity*  are 
of  great  importance  in  the  history  of  a  people.  The  temporary 
withdrawal  from  the  sensible  and  pleasurable  to  the  severe  verities 
of  ethical  study  accumulates  a  reserve  force  which  is  sure  to  be  ver)' 
precious  in  the  emergencies  to  which  all  nations  are  exposed.  The 
reaction  against  the  extreme  of  this  is  as  likely  to  be  excessive  as 
was  the  action  itself. 

If  we  tend  to  any  extreme,  nowadays,  it  is  to  that  of  making  Art 
take  the  place  of  thought,  as  may  somewhat  appear  in  the  general 
rage  for  illustration  and  decoration. 

The  ministrations  of  Art  to  ethics  are,  indeed,  unspeakably  grand 
and  helpful.  The  cathedrals  of  the  Old  World,  and  its  rich  and 
varied  galleries,  preserve  for  us  the  fresh  and  naive  spirit  of  mediae- 
val piety.     Religious  art,  indeed,  becomes  almost  seculaiized  by  its 
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repetitions ;  yet  each  of  it«  great  works  has  the  isolation  of  its  own 
atmosphere,  and  speaks  its  own  language,  which  we  reverently 
learn  while  we  look  upon  it. 

Of  all  arts,  music  is  the  one  most  intimately  interwoven  with  the 
ethical  consciousness  of  our  own  time.  The  oratorios  of  Handel 
and  of  Mendelssohn  so  blend  the  sacred  text  and  the  divine  music, 
that  we  think  of  the  two  together,  and  almost  as  of  things  so 
wedded  by  God,  that  man  must  not  seek  to  put  them  asunder. 
When  I  have  sat  to  sing  in  the  chorus  of  the  Messiah,  and  have 
heard  the  tenor  take  up  the  sweet  burden  of  ^^  Comfort  ye  my 
people  1 "  I  have  felt  the  whole  chain  of  divine  consolation  which 
those  historic  words  express,  and  which  link  the  prophet  of  pre- 
Christian  times  to  the  saints  and  sinners  of  today.  In  far-off 
Palestine  I  have  been  shown  the  plain  on  which  it  is  supposed  that 
the  shepherds  were  tending  their  flocks  when  the  birth  of  the 
Messiah  was  announced  to  them  But,  as  I  turned  my  eyes  to  view 
it,  my  memory  was  full  of  that  pastoral  symphony  of  Handel's;  in 
which  the  divine  glory  seems  just  muffled  enough  to  be  intelligible 
to  our  abrupt  and  hasty  sense.  Nay,  I  lately  beard  a  beloved 
voice  which  read  the  chapter  of  Elijah's  wonderful  experiences  in  the 
wilderness.  While  I  listened,  bar  after  bar  of  Mendelssohn's  music 
struck  itself  off  in  the  resonant  chamber  of  memory,  and  I  thanked 
the  Hebrew  of  our  own  time  for  giving  the  intensity  of  life  to  that 
mystical  drama  of  insight  and  heroism. 

The  Transcendentalists  of  our  own  country  made  great  account 
of  the  relation  of  art  to  ethics,  and  perhaps  avenged  the  Puritan 
partiality  bj'  giving  art  the  leading,  and  ethics  the  subordinate 
place  in  their  statements  and  endeavors.  But  the  masters  of  the 
transcendental  philosophy  in  Europe  did  not  so.  Spinoza,  Kant, 
and  Fichte  were  idealists  of  the  severest  type.  Standing  for  the 
moment  between  the  two,  I  will  only  say  that  the  danger  of  for- 
getting the  high  labors  and  rewards  of  thought  in  the  pleasure  of 
beautiful  sights  and  sounds  is  one  to  which  the  highest  civilization 
stands  most  exposed.  To  think  aright,  to  resolve  and  pray  aright, 
we  must  retire  from  those  delights  to  the  contemplation  of  that 
whose  sublimity  they  can  but  faintly  image,  as  we  pass  with  joy 
from  the  likeness  of  our  friend  into  his  presence. 

Ix)ve  of  ornament  is  by  no  means  synonymous  with  love  of  the 
beautiful.  The  taste  which  overloads  dress  and  architecture  with 
superfluous  irrelevancies,  is  often  quite  in  opposition  to  that  true 
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sense  of  beauty  which  is  indispensable  to  the  artist  and  precioas  to 
the  philosopher.  "  To  kalon,*'  the  Greeks  said.  Was  it  a  naive 
utterance  on  their  part?  Was  it  through  their  povert}'  of  expres- 
sion, or  their  want  of  experience,  that  the  same  word  with  them 
signified  the  good  and  the  beautiful?  No.  It  was  through  the 
depth  of  their  insight,  and  the  power  of  their  mental  appreciation, 
that  they  so  stamped  this  golden  word  as  that  it  should  show  the 
supreme  of  form  on  one  of  its  faces,  and  the  supreme  of  spirit  on 
the  other. 

The  social  domain  of  religion  has  also  undergone  a  change.  In 
my  early  life,  I  remember,  that  all  earnest  and  religious  people  were 
supposed  to  live  out  of  the  great  world,  and  to  keep  compan}'  only 
with  one  another,  and  with  the  subjects  of  their  charitable  benefi- 
cence. The  disadvantages  of  this  course  are  easily  seen.  Free 
intercourse  with  the  average  of  mankind,  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant agencies  in  enlarging  and  correcting  the  action  of  the 
human  mind.  The  exigencies  of  ordinary  intercourse  develop  a 
sense  of  the  dependence  of  human  beings  upon  each  other,  and  a 
power  corresponding  to  the  needs  involved  in  this  interdependence. 
The  religious  susceptibilities  of  individuals,  which  are  at  once  very 
strong  in  their  character  and  very  uncertain  in  their  action,  are 
liable  to  become  either  exaggerated  or  exhausted  by  a  course  of  life 
which  should  rely  wholl}"^  upon  them  for  guidance  and  for  interest. 

Let  us,  therefore,  by  all  means,  have  saints  in  the  world,  keeping 
to  their  pure  standard,  and  recommending  it  more  by  their  actions 
than  by  their  professions.  But  these  saints  must  be  brave  as  well 
as  pure.  Unworthy  doctrine  must  not  esca|)e  their  reprobation. 
When  a  just  cause  is  contemned,  they  must  stand  by  it.  If  the 
world  shall  cast  them  out  in  consequence,  it  will  not  be  their  fault. 
The  social  leagues  which  group  themselves  around  the  various 
churches  of  today,  seem  to  me  a  feature  of  happ}*^  augur}*.  It  is 
the  oflSce  of  the  church  to  inspire  and  direct  the  tone  of  social  inter- 
course, and  these  associations  should  greatly  help  it  to  that  end.  I 
lately  heard  Wendell  Phillips  complain  that  church  exercises  nowa- 
days largelj"^  consist  of  picnics  and  other  merry-makings.  Only  a 
little  before,  Mr.  Phillips,  in  his  reply  to  Mr.  Parkman's  article 
against  Woman  Suffrage,  bad  spoken  of  the  growth  of  social  iuflu- 
ence  as  a  good. 

It  does,  to  be  sure,  look  a  little  whimsical  to  read  on  the  bulletin 
of  a  Methodist  church  such  announcements  as  this, — ^^  Private 
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theatricals  for  the  benefit  of  the  Sunday-school."  But  Wesley 
introduced  the  use  of  secular  tunes  in  his  church  on  the  ground 
that  the  devil  should  not  have  all  the  good  music.  Neither  should 
he  monopolize  the  innocent  amusements  with  which,  if  they  are  left 
to  him,  he  does  indeed  play  the  devil. 

Although  the  great  ocean  will  always  hold  £urope  at  arm's 
length  from  us,  yet  the  currents  of  belief  and  sympathy  bring  its 
vaVious  peoples  near  to  us  in  various  wa3's.  I  remember  to  have 
taken  note  of  this  long  before  the  ocean  steamships  brought  the 
eastern  hemisphere  within  a  few  days'  Journey  from  our  own  sea* 
board,  and  very  long  before  the  time-annihilating  cables  were 
dreamed  of.  The  French  have  always  had  with  us  the  prestige  of 
their  social  tact  and  sumptuary  elegance.  The  English  manners 
are  affected  by  those  among  us  who  mistake  the  aristocracy  of 
position  for  the  aristocracy  of  character.  The  Italians  rule  us  by 
their  great  artists  in  the  past,  and  by  their  subtle  policy  in  the 
present.  The  Germans  have,  as  they  deserve,  the  preeminence  in 
music,  in  metaphysics,  and  in  many  departments  of  high  culture. 

I  have  not  long  since  been  taken  to  task  by  a  writer  in  a  promi- 
nent New  York  paper  for  some  strictures  regarding  the  quae!* 
omnipotence  of  money  in  the  society  of  today.  The  writer  in 
question  enlarged  somewhat  upon  the  greatly  increased  expenditure 
of  mone}'  in  our  own  countr}^  as  if  this  must  be  considered  as  a 
good  in  itself.  He  concludes  his  statement  bj*  remarking  that  Mrs. 
Howe  has  never  studied  the  proper  significance  of  the  money  ques* 
tion.  I  desire  to  say  here  only  that  I  have  not  neglected  the  study 
of  this  question,  which  so  regards  the  very  life  of  society.  One  of 
its  problems,  I  have  ventured  to  decide  for  myself,  viz.,  whether 
the  luxur}'  of  the  rich  really  supports  the  industry  of  the  poor. 

The  aesthetic  of  luxury  is  a  mean  and  superficial  one.  The 
critique  of  luxury  is  compliant  and  cowardly ;  and,  despite  its 
glittering  promise  to  paj'  any  price  for  what  it  desires,  luxury  orders 
poorly,  pays  poorly,  and  in  the  end  undermines  the  credit  of  the 
State,  the  very  citadel  of  its  solvency.  I  regret  and  deplore  its 
prevalence  today,  and  consider  it,  not  as  the  safeguard,  but  as  the 
most  dangerous  enemy  of  republican  institutions. 

In  our  America,  aje,  even  in  our  Puritan  New  England,  the  day 
has  come  in  which  economy  is  a  discredit  and  poverty  a  disgrace. 
With  the  common  school  ever  at  work  to  lift  the  social  level,  un- 
folding to  the  child  of  the  day-laborer  the  page  which  instructs  the 
12 
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son  of  the  peer,  the  cry  is  still  that  money  is  God,  and  that  there 
is  none  other.  One  may  ask,  in  the  business  streets,  whether  rich 
people  have  any  faults,  or  poor  people  any  virtues.  A  woman  who 
sells  her  beaut}*  for  a  rich  dower  is  honored  in  church  and  in  State. 
Both  alike  bow  to  the  money  in  her  hand.  One  proverb  says  that 
Time  is  money,  as  if  it  were 

"  Only  that,  and  nothing  more." 

Another  proverb  says  that  Mone}*  is  power.  And  in  this  form,  no 
doubt,  it  receives  the  most  fervent  worship,  for  luxury  palls  sooner 
or  later,  while  ambition  is  never  satisfied.  But  we  constantly  meet, 
on  the  other  hand,  with  instances  in  which  money  is  not  power. 
!Money  does  not  give  talent  or  intelligence.  Yon  cannot  buy  good 
government,  good  manners,  or  good  taste.  Yon  cannot  buy  health 
or  life.  Do  some  of  you  remember  the  shipwreck,  some  twenty 
years  ago,  of  a  steamer  homeward-bound  from  California?  The 
few  survivors  told  how  the  desperate  passengers  brought  their  belts 
and  bags  of  gold  to  the  cabin,  and  threw  them  about  with  a  bitter 
contempt  of  their  worthlessness.  States  have  such  shipwrecks,  in 
which  avenging  Fate  seems  to  say  to  those  who  have  sacrificed  all 
for  wealth,  "  Thy  money  perish  with  thee." 

The  heroics  of  history  are  full  of  the  story  of  great  ends,  accom- 
plished by  veiy  small  means.  Now  a  handful  of  resolute  men  hold 
the  forces  of  a  great  empire  in  check,  and  beat  back  the  ocean 
surge  of  barbarism  from  the  marble  of  their  strong  will.  Now  a 
single  martyr  turns  the  scale  of  the  world's  affection  by  throwing 
into  the  balance  the  weight  of  one  small  life.  Now  a  State  with 
ever}'  disadvantage  of  territory,  cursed  with  sterility,  or  exposed 
to  the  murderous  overflow  of  the  salt  sea,  takes  its  stand  upon  the 
simple  determination  to  conquer  for  itself  a  free  and  worthy  exist- 
ence. Frederick  of  Prussia  and  his  small  army ;  Washington,  with 
his  handful  of  men, — in  these  and  so  msLuy  other  instances,  we  ad- 
mire the  attainment  of  mighty  ends  through  means  which  seem 
infinitesimal  in  proportion  to  them.  How  shall  it  be  in  our  countr}', 
to  which  Nature  has  given  the  widest  variety  of  climate,  soil  and 
production  ?  Shall  we  become  a  lesson  to  the  world  in  the  opposite 
direction  ?  Shall  we  show  bow  little  a  people  may  accomplish  with 
every  circumstance  in  its  favor,  and  with  nothing  wanting  to  its 
success  but  the  careful  mind  and  resolute  spirit?     God  forbid  ! 

The  belief  in  pacific  methods  of  settling  international  difiTerences 
has  made  a  noticeable  progress  in  my  time. 
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In  my  school-days  I  remember  a  grave  Presbyterian  household 
at  whose  fireside  I  one  day  saw  an  elderly  man  seat  himself,  with 
little  notice  from  the  members  of  the  family.  I  inquired  who  he 
diight  be,  and  was  told,  with  some  good-natured  laughter,  that  this 
old  gentleman  was  the  American  Peace  Society,  t.  e.,  the  last 
surviving  member  of  that  association.  This  was  a  humorous 
exaggeration  of  the  truth.  Judge  Ja}^  of  New  York,  was  living 
at  that  time,  and  all  the  enthusiasm  of  the  peace  cause  lived  in  him, 
and  no  doubt  in  many  others.  I  have  remembered  the  incident, 
nevertheless ;  and  when  I  have  seen  the  stately  Peace  Congresses 
held  in  Europe  and  elsewhere,  when  I  have  seen  rapacious  England 
submitting  to  arbitration,  when  I  have  seen  the  flag  of  military 
prestige  go  down  before  the  white  banner  of  Peace,  as  in  the  late 
change  of  the  ministry  in  that  country,  I  have  remembered  that 
day  of  small  things,  and  have  learned  that  the  faith  of  individuals 
is  the  small  seed  from  which  spring  the  mighty  growths  of  popular 
conviction  and  sympath}'. 

The  extensive  wars  which  have  taken  place  within  the  last  forty 
3'ears,  as  extensive  and  as  deadly  as  any  the  world  ever  saw,  are 
sometimes  quoted  in  derision  of  those  who  believe,  as  I  do,  in  the 
sober,  steady  growth  of  the  pacific  spirit  among  people  of  intelli- 
gence. The  reasons  for  this  advance  lie  deeper  than  the  vision  of 
the  careless  observer  maj-  reach.  Wilhin  the  period  of  our  own 
century  the  value  of  human  life  to  the  individual  has  been  greatly 
increased  bj^  the  wide  diffusion  of  the  advantages  of  civilization. 
The  value  of  the  individual  to  the  State  has  become  greatly  increased 
by  the  multiplication  of  industrial  resources,  and  by  the  immense 
emigration  which  at  times  threatens  to  drain  the  older  society  of  its 
working  population.  The  spread  of  education  has  at  once  under- 
mined the  blind  belief  of  the  multitude  in  militarj'  leaders,  and 
toned  down  the  blind  ferocity'  of  instinct  to  which  those  leaders  are 
forced  to  appeal.  Wars  of  mere  spoliation  are  scarcely  permitted 
today.     Wars  of  pure  offence  are  deeply  disapproved  of. 

The  military  and  diplomatic  injustice  of  past  times  has  left 
unsettled  many  questions  of  territory  and  boundary  which  will  not 
rest  until  they  shall  be  set  right.  The  populations  which  war  has 
plundered  and  subjugated,  lay  their  cause  befbre  the  world's  tribu- 
nal. In  aid  of  this,  the  fi  lends  of  the  true  law  and  order  are  ever 
busy  in  forming  a  nucleus  of  moral  power,  which  governments  will 
be  forced  to  respect.     Thus,  though  the  war-demon  dies  hard,  he 
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is  doomed,  and  we  shall  yet  see  the  battlements  of  his  grim  cathe- 
drals places  for  lovers  to  woo  and  for  babes  to  play  in. 

In  religion  I  have  seen  the  dark  ministrations  of  terror  give  way 
before  the  radiant  gospel  of  hope.     I  remember  when  Doctrine  sat 
beside  the  bed  of  death,  and  offered  its  flimsy  synonym  to  the  eyes 
upon  which  the  awful,  eternal  truth  was  about  to  dawn.     I  remem- 
ber when  a  man  with  a  poor  diploma  and  a  human  commission 
assumed  to  hold  the  keys  of  heaven  and  hell  in  his  hands,  and  to 
dispense  to  those  who  would  listen  to  him,  such  immortality  as  he 
thought  fit.     I  remember  when  it  went  hard  with  those  who,  in 
forming  their  religious  opinions,  persisted  in  daring  to  use  the 
critical  power  of  their  own  judgment.     They  were  lonely  saints ; 
they  wandered  in  highways  and  byways,  unrecognized,  excommu- 
nicated of  men.     No  one  had  power  to  burn  their  bodies,  but  it 
was  hoped  that  their  souls  would  not  escape  the  torment  of  eternal 
flame.     I  have  seen  this  time,  and  I  have  lived  to  see  a  time  in 
which  these  rejected  stones,  hewn  and  polished  by  God's  hand, 
have  come  to  be  recognized  as  comer-stones  in  the  practical  relig- 
ious building  of  the  age.     What  a  discredit  was  it  once  to  hear 
Theodore  Parker !     How  happy  are  they  now  esteemed  who  have 
heard  him !     Let  not  Mr.  Emerson's  urbanity  lead  him  to  forget 
the  days  in  which  polite  Boston  laughed  him  to  scorn.     Brook 
Farm  was  once  looked  upon  as  a  most  amusing  caricature.     But 
when  the  world  learned  something  about  Nathaniel  Hawthorne, 
Geoige   Ripley,   William    Henry  Channing,  John    Dwight,   and 
George  William  Curtis,  the  public  heart  bowed  itself  with  remorse- 
ful homage  before  the  ruined  threshold  of  what  was,  with  all  its 
shortcomings,  a  blameless  temple  to  ideal  humanity. 

It  is  quite  true  that  every  change  which  I  have  seen  in  the  society 
of  my  time  cannot  be  said  to  be,  in  itself,  for  the  better.  The 
price  of  progi'ess,  like  that  of  liberty,  is  eternal  vigilance. 

A  time  of  religious  enfranchisement  may  induce  a  period  of 
religious  indifference.  Cosmopolitan  enlargement  may  weaken  the 
force  of  patriotism.  The  charity  of  society  may  degenerate  into  an 
indifference  concerning  private  morals,  which,  if  it  could  prevail, 
would  go  far  towards  destroying  public  ones.  Humanity  ever 
needs  the  watchman  on  the  tower.  It  needs  the  warning  against 
danger,  the  guidance  out  of  it.  I  can  imagine  a  set  of  prophets 
less  absolute  than  the  Hebrew  seers,  whose  denunciation  of  evils, 
near  or  present,  should  always  couple  itself  with  profound  and 
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sober  suggestions  of  help.  And  this  will  be  the  work  of  faith  in 
our  day,  to  believe  in  the  good  which  can  overcome  the  evil,  and  to 
seek  it  with  earnest  and  brave  persistence. 

Let  me  return  for  a  moment,  very  briefly,  to  what  I  touched  upon 
just  now,  the  great  changes  in  religious  thought  which  this  century 
has  witnessed.  What  manifold  contrasts  have  we  observed  in  this 
domain !  What  a  wild  and  wide  chase  in  the  fields  of  conjecture ! 
What  impatience  with  the  idols  of  the  past,  historical  and  meta- 
physical !  There  have  been  moments  in  the  last  twenty  years  in 
which  one  might  have  said  to  the  religious  ideals  of  past  ages  that 
the  time  had  come  in  which  every  one  who  raised  his  hand  against 
them  thought  that  he  was  doing  God  service.  This  iconodasm  had 
its  time,  and,  one  supposes,  its  office. 

But  the  religious  necessities  of  mankind  are  permanent,  and  will 
outlast  an}'  and  all  systems  of  pure  criticism.  The  question  arises, 
in  all  this  havoc  of  illusory  impressions,  Who  is  to  provide  for  the 
culture  and  direction  of  those  instincts  of  reverence  which  are  so 
precious  to,  so  ineradicable  in  the  race  ?  We  must  ask  this  service 
of  those  who  believe  that  religion  is,  on  the  whole,  wiser  than  its 
critics.  Those  who  have  been  able  to  hold  fast  this  persuasion  will 
be  the  religious  trainers  of  our  youth.  Those  who  have  rielinquished 
it  will  have  no  more  skill  to  teach  religion  than  a  sculptor  will  have 
to  feed  an  army^. 

The  greatest  trouble  with  human  society  is,  that  its  natural 
tendency  leads  it,  not  to  learn  right  measure  through  one  excess, 
but,  on  becoming  convinced  of  this,  to  rush  into  an  opposite  excess 
with  equal  zeal  and  equal  error.  The  mechanism  of  societ}'  requires 
constant  correction  in  order  to  keep  up  the  succession  of  order  and 
progress  through  and  despite  this  proneness  to  extravagance  and 
loss  of  power.  This  rectification  of  direction  without  interruption 
of  movement,  is  the  office  of  ciitical  and  constructive  thought. 
Precious  are  the  men,  and  rare  as  precious,  who  carry  this  balance 
in  their  minds,  and,  while  the  ship  lurches  now  on  this  side,  and 
now  on  that,  strain  after  the  compass  with  masterfhl  courage  and 
patience.  We  have  all  known  such  men,  but  we  have  known,  too, 
that  their  type  is  not  a  common  one. 

Among  all  who  are  out  of  work  today,  so  far  as  the  market  is 
concerned,  those  men  of  careful  and  critical  judgment  are  the  least 
called  for,  and  the  least  wished  for  by  the  majority  of  men.  Head- 
long enthusiasm,  headlong  activity,  headlong  doubt  and  cynicism. 
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the  prevalence  of  these  shows  the  force  with  which  the  present 
whirl  of  the  spindle  was  cast.  Fair  and  softly,  my  qnick-fljing 
century.  To  find  out  whether  3'ou  are  going  right  or  wrong, 
whether  you  are  faithful  or  faithless,  solvent  or  bankrupt,  you  must 
have  recourse  to  these  same  slow,  patient  men  and  women,  who  try 
such  questions  by  a  more  accurate  and  difficult  method  than  that  of 
the  popular  inclination. 

I  find  that  the  philosopher  Kant,  writing  more  than  a  hundred 
j-ears  ago,  remarks  that  in  so  sociable  an  age  as  his  own.  Culture 
must  naturally  be  expected  to  assume  an  encyclopedic  character. 
It  will,  he  sa^'s,  necessarily  desire  to  present  a  manifold  number  of 
agreeable  and  instructive  acquisitions,  easy  of  apprehension,  for 
entertainment  in  friendly  intercourse. 

These  words  seem  prophetic  of  the  efforts  after  general  informa- 
tion, with  a  view  to  conversation  as  an  accomplishment,  which  have 
constituted  a  marked  feature  of  American  and  English  society 
within  forty  years.  In  the  dissohing  view  of  the  public  predilec- 
tion, this  object  has  lost  much  of  its  prominence.  The  ornate  and 
well-rounded  periods  of  the  conversationist  are  not  more  in  request, 
nowadays,  than  were  the  high-sounding  sentiments  of  Joseph 
Surface  to  Sir  Peter  Teazle,  when  experience  had  shown  him  their 
emptiness. 

Blunt  speech  and  curt  expression  rather  are  in  favor.  The 
heroines  of  novels  are  supposed  to  fall  in  love  with  men  of  a  some- 
what brutal  type.  Adonis  is  out  of  fashion.  Hercules  pleases, 
and  even  Vulcan  is  preferred.  One  thinks  that  the  influence  of  the 
mercantile  spirit  ma^'  be  recognized  in  this  change.  Long  speeches 
and  roundabout  statements  are  found  not  to  pa}'.  The  man  who 
listens  to  them  with  one  ear,  hearkens  with  the  other  for  the  ocean 
telegrams,  news  of  the  stock  market,  considers  the  maturing  of  a 
note,  the  success  or  failure  of  a  scheme.  When  there  is  no  one  to 
listen,  loquacity  itself  will  grow  economical  of  breath. 

The  world  is  quite  right  in  its  tacit  protest  against  over-talk.  A 
great  deal  of  empt}*,  irrelevant  speech  is  liable  to  be  imposed  upon 
the  good  nature  of  society  in  the  garb  of  instructive  conversation. 
It  is  weary  to  listen  by  the  hour  to  men  or  women  who  principally 
teach  you  their  own  opinion  of  their  own  erudition.  But  woe  to 
the  world  if  its  haste  and  greed  should  ever  be  such  that  the  true 
teacher  should  want  an  audience,  the  long  lessons  of  philosophy 
find  interpreters,  but  no  pupils. 
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The  present  is,  on  the  whole,  an  encyclopedic,  cosmopolitan  era. 
I  suppose  that  it  succeeds  as  a  reaction  to  one  of  more  special  and 
isolated  endeavor.  The  example  and  influence  of  Goethe  have  had 
much  to  do  with  the  formation  of  the  ideas  of  culture  which  have 
been  prevalent  in  our  time.  This  wonderful  man  went,  with  such 
a  happy  tact,  from  one  thing  to  another.  In  poetry  he  did  so 
much,  in  high  criticism,  so  much,  in  science,  so  much,  and  in 
world-wisdom  so  much  !  How  naturally  were  the  lovers  of  study, 
who  made  him  their  model,  led  to  undertake  as  he  did,  to  render 
the  most  eminent  service,  to  attain  the  highest  honors  in  a  dozen 
different  departments ! 

But  the  man  Goethe  was  more  wonderfhl,  even,  than  his  writings. 
His  individuality  was  too  powerful  to  suffer  loss  through  the  variety 
of  his  pursuits.  He  could  be  at  once  a  courtier  and  a  philosopher, 
a  poet  and  a  scientist,  a  critic  of  morals  and  a  man  of  the  world, 
and  in  all  things  remain  himself. 

I  sometimes  wonder  why  we  Americans  are  so  apt  to  show,  in 
our  conduct  and  remarks,  an  undue  preponderance  of  what  the 
phrenologists  term  love  of  approbation.  This  is  an  amiable  and 
useful  trait  in  human  nature,  which  may  degenerate  into  a  weak 
and  cowardly  vanity,  or  even  into  a  malignant  selfishness.  To 
desire  the  approbation  which  can  enlighten  us  as  to  the  merits  of 
what  we  have  done,  or  attempted,  is  wise  as  well  as  graceful.  To 
make  constant  laudation  a  prominent  object  in  any  life  is  a  capital 
mistake  in  its  ordering.  To  prefer  the  praise  of  men  to  the  justifi- 
cation of  conscience,  is  at  once  cowardly  and  criminal.  I  observe 
these  three  phases  in  American  life.  I  value  the  first,  compassion- 
ate the  secopd,  and  reprobate  the  third.  Surely,  if  there  is  any 
virtue  which  a  republican  people  is  bound  to  show,  it  is  that  self- 
respect  which  is  the  only  true  majesty,  and  which  can  afford  to  be 
as  generous  and  gracious  as  majesty  should  be. 

It  is,  perhaps,  natural  that  many  of  us  should,  through  a  want  of 
experience,  mistake  the  stand-point  of  people  conspicuous  in  the 
older  European  society  as  greatly  superior  to  our  own.  We  can 
learn  much,  indeed,  from  the  observation  of  such  a  standpoint ;  but, 
in  order  to  do  so,  we  must  hold  fast  our  own  plain,  honest  judg- 
ment, as  we  derive  it  from  education,  inheritance,  and  natural 
ability. 

It  must,  I  should  think,  be  very  tedious  and  very  surprising  to 
Europeans  to  hear  Americans  complain  of  being  so  young,  so  crude, 
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SO  immatare.  This  is  not  acoordiDg  to  nature.  Imagine  a  nuneiy 
fall  of  babies  who  should  bewail  the  fact  of  their  infancj.  Any 
one  who  should  hear  such  a  complaint  would  cry  out,  ^^  Why,  tiiat's 
the  best  thing  about  you.  You  have  the  newness,  the  promise,  the 
unwasted  vigor  of  childhood,  —  gilts  so  great  that  Christ  enjoined 
it  upon  holy  men  to  recover,  if  they  had  lost  them." 

If  our  society  is  young,  its  motto  should  be  the  saying  of  Saint 
Paul  to  Timothy, '^  Let  no  man  despise  thy  youth."  The  great 
men  of  our  early  history  deserve  to  rank  with  the  ripest  products 
of  civilization.  Was  Washii^^n  crude?  Was  Franklin  raw? 
Were  Jay,  Jefferson,  and  Hamilton  immature?  The  authmities  of 
the  older  world  bowed  down  to  them,  and  did  them  homage.  The 
Republicans  of  France  laid  the  key  of  the  bastile  at  the  feet  of 
Washington.  Franklin  was  honored  and  admired  in  the  court  circle 
of  Louis  XVI.  There  was  a  twofold  reason  for  this.  These  men 
represented  the  power  and  vigor  of  our  3^outh ;  but  oar  youth  itself 
represented  the  eternal  principles  of  truth  and  justice,  for  whose 
application  the  world  had  waited  long.  And  thinking  people  saw 
in  us  the  dignity  of  that  right  upon  which  we  had  founded  our  hope 
and  belief  as  a  nation. 

I  will  instance  a  single  event  of  which  I  heard  much  during  my 
last  visit  in  Rome.  A  German,  naturalized  in  America,  and  who 
had  made  a  huge  fortune  by  a  railroad  contract  in  South  America, 
had  purchased  from  some  European  government  the  title  of 
**  Count."  He  was  betrothed  to  the  sister-in-law  of  a  well-known 
California  millionaire,  whose  wife  has  been  for  some  years  a  resi- 
dent of  Paris,  where  her  silver,  her  diamonds,  and  her  cosUy  en- 
tertainments are  matters  of  general  remark.  All  of  these  parties 
are  Roman  Catholics.  The  wedding  took  place  in  Rome,  and  was 
signalized  by  a  festival,  at  which  twelve  horses  belonging  to  the 
bridegroom,  were  ridden  in  a  race,  whose  prizes  were  bestowed  by 
the  hand  of  the  bride.  The  invitations  for  this  occasion  were 
laigely  distributed  by  a  monsignor  of  the  Romish  Church,  and  the 
king  of  Italy  honored  the  newly  married  pair  by  his  presence. 

Not  long  after  this,  I  read  in  the  Italian  papers  that  this  very 
count  had  become  a  candidate  for  a  seat  in  the  Italian  Parliament. 
I  suppose  that  money  will  assist  an  election  as  much  in  Italy,  as 
elsewhere.  The  monsignor  who  interested  himself  so  efficieutiy 
about  the  invitations  for  the  wedding  part}^  was  none  other  than 
the  master  of  ceremonies  of  Pope  Leo  XIII.    He  would,  no  doubt. 
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have  taken  even  greater  interest  in  the  return  of  his  friend  to  the 
Parliament.  I  do  not  know  whether  this  gentleman  has  ever 
succeeded  in  usurping  the  place  of  a  representative  of  the  Italian 
people ;  but  the  chance  of  his  being  able  to  do  so  lay  in  the  Ameri- 
can gold  of  which  he  had  become  possessed.  Here  is  one  instance 
of  the  direct  relations  between  Rome  and  Amenca  which  Americans 
80  placidly  overlook. 

In  this  day  of  the  world,  hope  is  so  strong,  and  the  desire  for  an 
improved  condition  so  prevalent,  that  much  may  be  looked  for  in 
£urope  as  the  result  of  the  legitimate  'action  and  influence  of 
America.  But,  if  American  capital  busies  itself  with  upholding 
the  shams  of  the  old  world,  if  American  taste  and  talent  are  led 
and  pledged  to  work  with  the  reactionary  agents  everywhere 
against  the  enfranchisement  of  the  human  race,  where  shall  the 
hope  of  the  world  find  refuge? 

Goldsmith  has  a  touching  picture  of  the  emigrants  who,  in  his 
time,  were  compelled  to  leave  the  country  which  would  not  feed 
them,  for  a  distant  bourne,  which  could,  b^'  no  means,  be  to  them 
a  home.  But  let  us  assist  at  the  embarkation  of  another  group  of 
exiles.  These  people  have  been  living  abroad,  and  are  about  to 
return  home.  The  rich,  beautiful  land  whose  discovery  has  changed 
the  fortunes  of  the  human  race,  invites  them  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic.  The  flag  which  represents  the  noblest  chapter  of 
modem  historv  waves  over  them. 

From  djmastic,  aristocratic  Europe,  they  go  to  inherit  the  work 
of  an  ancestr}',  heroic  in  thought  and  action.  They  go  to  the  land 
which  still  boasts  a  Longfellow,  a  Whittier,  an  Emerson,  a  Harriet 
Beecher  Stowe.  Are  they  glad?  Are  they  happy?  No.  They 
have  learned  the  follies  of  the  Old  World,  not  its  wisdom.  They 
are  not  going  home,  they  are  going  into  exile. 

Let  us  look  a  little  at  their  record  in  the  Europ^  which  they 
regret  so  pa8sionatel3%  They  went  abroad  with  money,  and  the 
education  which  it  commands,  with  leisure  and  health.  What  good 
deeds  may  they  not  have  done !  What  gratifying  remembrance 
may  they  have  left  behind  them  !  Shall  we  not  find  them  recorded 
as  donors  to  manj^  a  noble  charit}^  as  students  in  man}*  a  lofty 
school?  We  shall,  indeed,  sometimes.  But,  in  many  cases,  we 
shall  hear  only  of  their  fine  clothes  and  expensive  entertainments, 
with  possible  mortifying  anecdotes  of  their  fast  behavior. 

If  the  mother  leaves  a  daughter  behind  her,  it  is  likely  to  be  as 
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the  wife  of  some  needy  European  nobleman,  who  despises  all  that 
she  is  bound  to  hold  dear,  and  is  proud  not  to  know  that  which  it 
should  be  her  glory  to  understand. 

I  said  at  Concord,  and  I  say  it  today,  that  the  press  is  much 
affected  by  the  money  debauch  of  the  period.  Let  us  examine  the 
way  in  which  this  result  is  likelj'  to  be  brought  about. 

A  newspaper  or  periodical  is  almost  always  an  investment  in 
which  the  idea  of  gain  is  ver}'  prominent.  This  expectation  may 
either  regard  what  the  proposed  paper  shall  earn  as  a  medium  of 
information,  or  the  profit  of  certain  enterprises  which  its  statements 
may  actively  promote. 

Special  organs  are  founded  for  special  emergencies,  as  is  a  cam- 
paign sheet,  or  for  the  advocate  of  special  reforms,  like  the  anti- 
slavery  "  Standard  "  of  old,  and  the  '*  Woman's  Journal "  of 
today.  These  papers  rarely  repay  either  the  money  advanced  for 
them,  or  the  literary  labor  bestowed  upon  them. 

Under  the  head  of  its  earnings,  the  newspaper  depends  upon  two 
classes  of  persons,  viz.,  its  advertisers  and  its  subscribers.  Either 
or  both  of  these  maj*  be  displeased  by  the  emphatic  mention  of 
some  certain  fact,  the  expression  of  some  certain  opinion.  *'  If 
we  tell  this  unwelcome  truth,"  say  the  managers,  '^  we  shall  lose 
such  and  such  subscribers.  If  we  take  this  stand,  some  of  our 
wealthiest  advertising  firms  will  choose  another  medium  of  com- 
municating with  the  public."  The  other  set  of  considerations  just 
spoken  of,  the  enterprises  which  are  to  be  favored  and  promoted, 
may  still  more  seriously  afi*ect  the  tone  and  action  of  the  paper, 
which  will  thus  be  drawn  in  a  twofold  way  to  lend  itself  to  the 
publication  onlj'  of  what  it  will  pa}^  to  say. 

The  annals  of  journalism  in  this  countr}*  will,  no  doubt,  show  a 
fair  average  of  courageous  and  conscientious  men  among  its  chiefs. 
I  am  wil  ing  to  believe  all  things  and  to  hope  all  things  in  this 
direction.  But  I  must  confess  that  I  fear  all  things,  too,  in  view 
of  a  great  power,  whose  position  makes  it  almost  an  irresponsible 
one.  And  I  should  regard  with  great  favor  the  formation  of  an 
unofficial  censorship  of  public  organs,  in  view,  not  so  much  of 
what  may  be  published,  as  of  what  is  unfairly  left  out  of  the  state- 
ments and  countcrstatements  of  conflicting  interests. 

Of  all  the  changes  whichfl  can  chronicle,  as  of  my  own  time  the 
change  in  the  position  of  women  is,  perhaps,  the  most  marked  and 
the  least   anticipated   by  the  world  at   large.     Whatever  opinions 
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heroic  men  and  women  ma}'  have  held  concerning  this,  from  Plato's 
time  to  our  own,  the  most  enlightened  periods  of  history  have 
hardly  given  room  to  hope  that  the  sex  in  general  would  ever  reach 
the  enfranchisement  which  it  enjoys  today.     I  date  the  assurance 
of  its  freedom  from  the  hour  in  which  the  first  university  received 
women  graduates  upon  the  terms  accorded  to  pupils  of  the  opposite 
sex.     For  education  keeps  the  ke}'  of  life,  and  a  liberal  education 
insures  the  first  conditions  of  freedom,  viz.,  adequate  knowledge 
and  accustomed  thought.     This  first  and  greatest  step  gained,  the 
gate  of  pi-ofessional  knowledge  and  experience  quickly  opened,  and 
that  of  political  enfranchisement  stands  already  ajar.     The  battle 
can  have  but  one  result,  and  it  has  been  fought,  with  chivalrous 
temper  and  determination,  not  b}-  one  sex  against  the  other,  but  by 
the  very  gospel  of  fairness  and  justice  against  the  intrenched  might 
of  selfish  passion,  inertia,  and  prejudice.     Equal  conditions  of  life 
will  lift  the  whole  level  of  society,  which  is  so  entirely  one  body 
that  the  lifting  or  lowering  of  one  half  lifts  or  lowers  the  other  half. 
This  change,  which  in  the  end  appeared  to  come  suddenly,  has 
been  prepared  by  such  gradual  tentatives,  by  such  long  and  sound 
labor  that  we  need  not  fear  to  .lose  sight  of  it  in  any  sudden  col- 
lapse.    There  are  women  of  my  age,  and  women  of  earlier  genera- 
tions, who  have  borne  it  in  their  hearts  all  their  lives  through,  who 
have  prayed  and  worked  for  it,  without  rest  and  without  discour- 
agement.    Horace  Mann  was  its  apostle,  Theodore  Parker  was  its 
prophet,  Margaret  Fuller,  Lucy  Stone,  and  a  host  of  wise  and  true- 
hearted  women,  whom  the  time  would  fail  me  to  name,  have  been 
its  female  saints.     It  was  in  nature  ;  they  have  brought  it  into  life ; 
even  as  Christ  said,  *'  My  Father  worketh  hitherto,  and  I  work." 
The  slender  thread  which  crossed  the  dark  abyss  of  difficult}^  was 
not  the  silken  spinning  of  vanity,  nor  the  cobweb  fibre  of  madness. 
From  the  faith  of  pure  hearts  the  steadfast  links  were  wrought,  and 
the  great  chasm  is  spanned,  and  is  ready  to  become  the  strong  and 
sure  highway  of  hope,  for  this  nation,  and  for  the  nations  of  the 
earth. 

The  customs  of  society  prescribe  the  mental  garb  and  gait  proper 
to  those  who  desire  the  favorable  notice  of  their  peers  in  their  own 
time.  As  these  are  partly  matters  of  tradition  and  inheritance,  we 
can  learn  something  of  the  merits  and  demerits  of  a  generation  by 
studying  the  habits  of  familiar  judgment  which  it  hands  down  to  its 
successor.     A   narrow,  ill-educated   generation   leaves  behind   it 
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oorresponding  garments  of  rule  and  prescription,  to  which  tiie 
next  generation  must,  for  a  time,  accommodate  itself,  because  a 
castom  or  a  fashion  is  not  made  in  a  day.  The  rolers  of  society 
seem  often  more  occapied  in  dwarfing  the  mind  to  sait  the  castom, 
than  in  enlarging  the  custom  so  as  to  fit  it  to  the  growth  of  mind. 
The  most  dangerous  rebellions,  individual  and  social,  are  natural 
revolts  against  the  small  tyranny  which  perpetuates  the  insufficiency 

of  the  past. 

The  copper  shoes  which  so  cramp  the  foot  of  a  female  infant,  in 
China,  as  to  destroy  its  power  of  growth,  are  not  more  cruel  or 
deleterious  than  are  the  habits  of  unreflecting  prejudice  which  com- 
press the  growth  of  human  minds  until  they,  too,  lose  their  native 
power  of  expansion,  and  the  idol  Prejudice  is  enthroned  and 
worshipped  by  those  on  whom  it  has  imposed  its  own  deformity  as 
the  standard  of  truth  and  beauty. 

The  heavy  tasks  which  nature  imposes  upon  women  leave  them 
less  at  leisure  than  men  to  reform  and  readjust  these  inherited 
garments.  The  necessity  for  prompt  and  early  action  obliges  them 
to  follow  the  intuitive  faculties,  as  all  must  do  who  have  not  time 
to  work  out  the  problems  of  the  reasoning  ones.  The  instinct  of 
possession  is  a  ruling  one  in  human  nature,  and  a  woman  inheriting 
a  su|)erstition,  or  a  prejudice,  holds  fast  to  it  because  it  is  some- 
thing, and  she  has  got  it.  It  seems  to  her  a  possession.  It  may 
be  a  mischievous  and  unfortunate  one,  but  it  will  take  a  good  deal 
of  time  and  thought  to  find  that  out.  Those  who  have  the  training 
of  women's  minds  oflen  train  them  away  from  such  a  use  of  time 
and  from  such  a  labor  of  thought.  Hence,  the  fatal  persistence  of 
large  classes  of  women  in  superstitions  which  the  thinking  world 
has  outgrown,  and  the  equally  fatal  zeal  with  which  they  impose 
the  same  insuflicient  modes  of  judgment  upon  their  children. 

I  pray  this  generation  of  women,  which  has  seen  such  enlaige- 
ments  of  the  old  narrow  order  regarding  the  sex,  I  pray  it  to 
deserve  its  high  post  as  guardian  of  the  future.  Let  it  bequeath  to 
its  posterity  a  noble  standard  of  womanhood,  free,  pure,  and, 
above  all,  laborious. 

The  standard  of  manhood  really  derives  from  that  of  womanhood, 
and  not  vice  versa^  as  man}'  imagine.  However,  we  may  receive 
from  tradition  the  order  of  their  material  creation,  in  that  of  train- 
ing and  education,  the  woman's  influence  comes  before  that  of  the 
man,  and  outlasts  it. 

The  figure  of  the  infant  Christ  dwells  always  in  our  mind, 
accompanied  by  that  of  the  gracious  mother  who  gave  Him  to  the 
world.  Let  the  fact  of  this  great  gift  prefigure  to  us  the  august 
otflee  of  woman.  Hers  be  it  also  to  preserve  and  transmit  from 
age  to  age  the  Christian  doctrine  and  the  Christlike  faith.  And 
in  Older  that  she  may  full}-  realize  the  glorj^  and  blessedness  of 
giving,  let  her  remember  that  what  is  worthily  given  to  one  time, 
is  given  to  all  time. 


APPENDIX. 


The  Department  of  Education  has  issued  the  following  Circular 
and  Register  : 

CIRCULAR. 

We  have  been  made  familiar  with  the  habits  of  plants  and 
animals  from  the  careful  investigations  which  have  from  time  to 
time  been  published, — the  intelligence  of  animals,  even,  coming  in 
for  a  due  share  of  attention.  One  author  alone  contributes  a  book 
of  one  thousand  pages  upon  "  Mind  in  the  Lower  Animals." 
Recently  some  educators  in  this  country  have  been  quietly  thinking 
that  to  study  the  natural  development  of  a  single  child  is  worth 
more  than  a  Noah's  Ark  full  of  animals.  Little  has  been  done  in 
this  study,  at  least  little  has  been  recorded.  It  is  certain  that  a 
great  many  mothers  might  contribute  observations  of  their  own 
child's  life  and  development,  that  might  be  at  some  future  time 
invaluable  to  the  psychologist.  In  this  belief  the  Education 
Department  of  the  American  Social  Science  Association  has 
issued  the  accompanying  Register,  and  asks  the  parents  of  very 
young  children  to  interest  themselves  in  the  subject, — 

1 .  By  recognizing  the  importance  of  the  study  of  the  youngest 
infants. 

2.  By  observing  the  simplest  manifestations  of  their  life  and 
movements. 

3.  By  answering  fully  and  carefuU}'  the  questions  asked  in  the 
Register. 

4.  By  a  careful  record  of  the  signs  of  development  during  the 
coming  year,  each  observation  to  be  verified,  if  possible,  by  other 

members  of  the  family. 

6.  By  interesting  their  friends  in  the  subject  and  forwarding  the 
results  to  the  Secretary. 

6.  Above  all,  by  perseverance  and  exactness  in  recording  these 
observations. 

From  the  records  of  man}'  thousand  observers  in  the  next  few 
years  it  is  believed  that  important  facts  will  be  gathered  of  great 
value  to  the  educator  and  to  the  psychologist. 
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FIRST  SERIES. 

REGISTER  OF  PHYSICAL  AND   MENTAL, 

Development  of  (0'Xii**«^2J^') 

Name  and  occupation  of  the  father? 

Place  and  time  of  father's  birth? 

"  •'     mother's  "    ? 

"  ''     baby's      "    ? 

Bab^^s  weight  at  birth? at  3  months? 

*'  "      6  months? at  1  j-ear? 

Is  baby  strong  and  health}*,  or  otherwise? 

At  what  age  did  the  baby  exhibit  consciousness,  and  in  what 
manner? 

At   what   AGE   DID   THB   BaBY 

smile? 

recognize  its  mother? 

notice  its  hand? 

follow  a  light  with  its  eyes? 

hold  up  its  head? 

sit  alone  on  the  floor? 


creep? 

stand  by  a  chair? 

stand  alone  ? 

walk  alone? 

hold  a  plaything  when  put  in  its  hand? 

reach  out  and  take  a  pla3'thing? 

appear  to  be  right  or  left  handed? 

notice  pain,  as  the  prick  of  a  pin? 

show  a  likp  or  dislike  in  taste? 

appear  sensible  to  sound? 

notice  the  light  of  a  window  or  turn  towards  it?. 

fear  the  heat  from  stove  or  grate? 

speak,  and  what  did  it  say? 
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How   MANT   WORDS   COULD   IT   SAY 

at  1  year? at  18  months? at  2  years? 


Will  the  mother  have  the  kindness  to  carefully  answer  as  many 
as  possible  of  these  questions  and  return  this  circular,  before  July 
15th,  1881,  to 

MRS.  EMILY  TALBOT, 

Secretary  of  the  Education  DepaHment  of  the  American  Social 

Science  Association^ 

66  Marlborough  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
Boston,  March  1,  1881.' 


In  connection  with  the  inquiry'  indicated  above,  the  following 
letter  from  Dr.  Preyer,  of  Prussia,  addressed  to  Mrs.  Talbot,  will 
be  found  of  interest. 

DR.  PREYER  TO  MRS.  TALBOT. 

Jena,  22d  November,  1880. 
Dear  Madam  : 

It  has  given  me  much  pleasure  to  read  your  letter  and  the 
extract  of  a  paper  of  mine  on  '' psychogenesis,"  or  *'the  growth 
of  volition,  intellect,  etc.,  in  infants,"  and  I  readily  comply  with 
3'our  wish  to  have  this  paper  sent  off  without  delay.  You  will  find 
it  reprinted  in  the  book  accompan3ung  this  letter,  p.  199-237.  I 
am  about  to  publish  an  extensive  work  on  the  same  subject,  which 
is  to  contain  all  m}'  observations  and  a  careful  analysis  of  the 
phenomena  which  the  development  of  the  faculty  of  speech  presents. 
This  book  is  to  be  printed  next  \'ear.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  a 
reliable  investigator  of  the  whole  subject  is  not  known  to  me. 
Your  newspaper  seems  to  be  right  in  calling  the  field  ''  a.«»  yet 
almost  unbroken."  Professor  Kussmaul's  ''  Seelenleben  des  nexige- 
borenen  Menschen"  (Leipzig  and  Heidleberg,  1859),  and  Mr.  C. 
Darwin's  biographical  sketch  of  an  infant,  contain  some  good 
observations,  but  both  are  very  short.  Many  excellent  remarks  on 
infants  and  ver3'  vow^g  children  I  find  in  Mr.  C.  Darwin's  book,  *'  On 
the  Expression  of  the  Emotions."  The  German  books  on  the 
subject,  although  numerous,  are  nearly  worthless ;  many  are  sen- 
timental, giving  no  facts,  or,  what  is  worse,  false  statements.  B. 
Sigismund's  ''  Kind  nnd  Welt"  (1851)  is  an  exception. 

The  case  j'ou  mention,  of  a  child  of  eleven  months  expressing  its 
wishes  and  inducing  the  nurse  to  comply  with  them,  cannot  be 
definitely  looked  at  as  a  case  of  self-consciousness,  but  only  of  con- 
sciousness. This  is  one  of  the  most  intricate  questions  to  decide, 
—  when  the  child  distinguishes  its  own  body,  head,  hands,  etc.. 
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from  other  objects,  as  belon^ng  to  himself.  The  first  time  a  obild 
says  "I"  find  ''  me,*'  in  the  correct  sense,  it  may  be  considered  to 
have  passed  the  limit.  The  formation  of  ideas  by  associating 
impressions,  as  well  as  the  formation  of  general  ideas  (Begrlffe)  by 
uniting  similar  qualities  of  different  objects,  is  intellectual  work 
done  by  the  child  long  before  it  knows  anything  of  its  own  iadivida- 
ality.  It  seems  to  me  that  self-consciousness  does  not  arise  sud- 
denly, but  by  degrees,  after  many  experiments  have  shown  the 
difference  between  touching  his  own  body  And  external  objects  with 
his  little  hand. 

I  have  been  occupied  with  psychogenetical  problems  since  nearly 
four  years,  continually  collecting  facts.  Should  j'ou  be  able  to 
awaken  some  interest  for  these  most  important  investigations  (I 
mean  the  physiology  and  ps3xhology  of  infants),  I  think  the 
trouble  taken  would  soon  be  repaid  by  the  results. 

I  am,  sincerely, 

Dr.  Wm.  Preter,  Professor. 

P.  S.  Perhaps  the  observations  and  experiments  on  the  senses, 
(sight,  hearing,  smell,  taste)  of  new-bom  animals  and  infants 
which  I  published  in  "  Kosmos,"  (Zeitschrift  herausgegeben  von 
E.  Krause,)  Vol.  III.,  p.  22-37,  128-132,  (1878  Leipzig)  may 
have  some  little  interest.  In  England  Romanes  has  written  very 
able  papers  on  the  development  of  instinct  and  intelligence.  His 
address  is  18  Cornwall  Terrace,  Regent's  Park,  London. 

Yours,  etc.,  W.  P. 


